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FROM THE OPPOSITE CHAIR 


these few 


n 
n 

“ TAKING up my pen to write thes 
M 1 lines,” 1 was interrupted by a ring 
at the bell and, opening the front door, I 
saw a bachelor friend whose charming 
fortune it is to be able to supply his 
modest needs by about two hours’ work 
a week, leaving the other hundred and 
sixty-six free for amiable conversation 
with any of the many friends of whose 
houses he has the free run. " I’m awfully 
sorry,” I began, ” but I really can’t ask 
you in this evening. It is the one night in 
the week when I positively must work. I 
know you won’t mind my-asking you to 
go.” “ Not a bit,” he said cheerfully, 
and cleverly getting past me in the door¬ 
way without the least suggestion of 
pushing, ho walked into my book-room at 
the end of the passage. 

T'HECKED by the masterly move, I shut 
the front door and followed him into 
my room, where he was installed already 
in the big armchair. " One of the un¬ 
expected moral effects of this war,” he 
said, much as if I were a congregation 
with whom he was on affable terms, ” is a 
noticeable decrease of untruthfulness—- 
compulsory, perhaps, but surely good for 
the soul.” ” I really do wish you wouldn’t 
stay,” I protested ; ” it’s Tuesday night, 
and I would not have let you in if I hadn't 
been obliged to open the front door my¬ 
self.” “ That is my point,” he replied 
animatedly. “ The enforced economy of 
war-time compels you to do without 
servants, and so you can’t tell people you 
are not at home when you are. You 
could only say you knew I wouldn’t mind 
your asking me to go. I don’t.” 

VVf HAT can one do with a man like that ? 

' ' I sat down at the table where paper was 
waiting for any ideas that might come to 
me, and from sheer habit filled a pipe and 
lighted it. When he saw it was properly 
aglow my imperturbable friend leaned 
forward for me to light his cigarette 
before blowing out the match. ” Thanks,” 
he said, when I had done so—hypnotised, 
perhaps, by the steady regard from his 
unsmiling eyes. " Awfully comfortable 
home you have here,” he said apprecia¬ 
tively, as lie leaned back again in the arm¬ 
chair. ” Ever so much better than 
diggings. I wish 1 had a house like this.” 
” I wish you had,” I said fervently—" and 
were in it. Seriously, this is the very last 
evening I have for this week’s job. I 
must take it up with me to-morrow 
morning.” ” That will be all right,” he 
assured me. “ All the best literary work 
is done at the very last minute. Mine 
always is.” And, weakly perhaps, I gave 
up the unequal conflict of wills. 

MOTWITHSTANDING his pertinacity 
1 * which, when thus described, seems to 
suggest the hide of a rhinoceros, he is a well- 
bred man, and no sign escaped him of 
triumph that I had surrendered. He pur¬ 
sued a monologue and, as I listened to his 
perfect articulation, I found myself being 

U won from my vexation and interested in 
the things he said with much good 
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humour. His talk is consecutive,- not 


. random, and that is not so common 
(J among ordinary folk as it ought to be. 
.( Sn ppety newspapers are a fairly accurate 
“ measure of the thinking of the large public 
(_J by whom they are bought. I don’t say 


that conversation ought to be an oral 
exchange of leading articles, but there is 
a happy mean between the so-called 
“ talk ” of Coleridge and the recitation 
of the front page of, say, ” Tit-Bits ” ; a 
mean represented best in literature 
perhaps by the delightful “ Noctes 
Ambrosian*.” 

“ And not only, literary work,” my 
friend proceeded from the last sentence I 
have recorded. ” The habit of putting 
off work until the very last minute is 
supposed to be a fault peculiar to the 
artistic temperament ; but it is character¬ 
istic of the British people as a whole. 
They never begin until the last minute, 
but then they turn out better stuff than 
anybody clse’s best. This war is only 
the latest illustration of their method for 
the last nine hundred years.” 

" Muddling through,” I interjected ; 
" and too late again.” 

” Late, if you will; but not too late,” 
the polished voice replied ; “ and surpris¬ 
ingly little muddle, all things considered. 
Germany banked on our dilatoriness, but 
she underestimated our energy and 
capacity when we set-to work. She toiled 
and schemed and paid for forty years. 
We didn’t. Yet when we got going, we 
caught up her forty years’ work in as 
many months, and fought her all the time 
as well. I don’t see much amiss with 
that. We had the forty years to enjoy, 
at any rate — at least, I did.” 

“If we had worked a little more and 
had a little less leisure, we might have 
made an end of this awful business 


StiamsHi©®’ aiadi ILoss 

VT11. LAURENCE BIX VOX is one of the poets 
of previously established reputation to 
whom the war lias brought inspiration for new 
poetical work of high worth. In the following 
lines, reproduced from the “ Observer,” lie gives 
moving expression to a thought that is uppermost 
in very many minds to-day—the sense of loss 
without compensation spread throughout the 
world by the early departure of youth from the 
temporal scene. 

CPRING has leapt into summer. 

A glory has gone from the green. 

The Rush of the poplar has sobered out, 

The flame in the leaf of the lime is dulled t 
But I am thinking of the young men 
Whose faces are no more seen. 

Where is the pure blossom 
That fell and refused to grow old ? 

The clustered radiance, perfumed whiteness, 
Silent singing of joy in the blue ? 

—I am thinking of the young men 
Whose splendour is unde; the mould. 

Youth, the wonder of the world. 

Open-eyed at an opened door, 

W hen the world is as honey in the flower, and 
as wine 

To the heart, and as music newly begun! 

O the young men, the myriads of the young 
men, 

Whose beauty returns no more ! 

Spring will come, when the earth remembers, 
in sunbursts after the rain, 

And the leaf be fresh and lovely on the bough. 
And the myriad shining blossom be born : 

But i shall be thinking of the young men 
Whose eyes will not shine on us again. 


sooner,” I retorted. ” Idle people always 
have most trouble in the long run.” 

“ Idle people — yes,” he assented, with 
exasperating suavity ; " but the British 
are not an idle people. No race lives 
more actively. For aught you can say 
to the contrary they may have been pre¬ 
paring for the war in their own fashion- 
storing up the energy, perhaps, that is 
going to overcome the force opposing 
them. And they don't seem to have 
wasted their time. 

" THE ’ nut,’ ” he went on—" why, by 
■* the way, was he called a * nut ’ ? — 
used to be held up for condemnation by the 
very worthy as a rather ridiculous in¬ 
carnation of idleness, lie was nothing 
of the kind. In point of fact, even before 
the war the attention he gave to dress 
was not wholly disproportionate to the 
attention he gave to his other, very small," 
responsibilities ; and it is only excessive 
attention to dress that was justification 
for the element of reproach in the word 
’ dandy ’ applied to his predecessors. 
When the war began his interest in dress 
turned Iris thoughts towards the Flying 
Corps, and you know the figure he has cut 
in the air. When the war ends he will 
brighten the sea-front again with purple 
and fine linen, and you will get no more 
idea from his demeanour of what he has 
done than you got before of what he was 
capable of doing. That is true in degree 
of every man of British blood. And one 
reason why he rises to . greatness in 
emergency is that he has not exhausted 
his energy and his imagination in prepar¬ 
ing beforehand for every possible con¬ 
tingency. He makes some allowance 
for the unknown factor of his own nature 
in the equation he will have to solve, and 
that is why he so often gets the answer 
right. 

A NYBODY can do exceptional, im¬ 
possible things,” my friend further 
continued, fixing me with an eye that 
seemed to be challenging contradiction. 
" Absurd ? Not at all. I don’t know how 
many men there are in all the armies now 
fighting — ten, twelve, twenty millions ? 
Every man of the lot is doing exceptional 
and impossible things every minute of the 
twenty-four hours. Heroes, all of them. 
But a brave man who does not get half 
enough credit is the man who carries on 
with all the dull, commonplace, everyday 
work of his life, without ever grumbling 
or slacking, although he doesn't have half 
enough to eat, and has to pay twice the 
money for what he does get. The trivial 
round and common task don’t furnish all 
he is entitled to ask, and the man who 
does his dull duty faithfully is a 
plucky chap. He deserves to be put in a 
tight corner sometimes, just to have the 
pleasure of getting out of it. That’s why 
1 came round here when X knew you were 
busy, or ought to be. Thanks for a 
pleasant evening. I haven't rotted a 
man’s work since I was at Trinity. If you 
can’t find a subject for your article in your 
own head, you might record some of iriy 
philosophy. Half truth ? Of course it 
is; but that’s a lot more than you get in 
most papers. Good-night.” 

He went. And presently I acted on his 
suggestion, with what result you see. 
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THE HERO OF THE PIAVE.—General Armando Diaz succeeded General Cadorna as Commander-in-Chief of the Italian Army in 
November last) when the retreat to the Piave line was still in progress after the reverse at Caporotto. A Neapolitan, and a brave and 
brilliant soldier, he greatly distinguished himself on the Carso front, where he broke tho Austrian line at Selo in August, 1917. 
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MY IMPRESSIONS OF THE GREAT OFFENSIV E 

HOW GIVENCHY DEFIED THE HUN 

By Hamilton Fyfe 

The Famous War Correspondent now on the Western Front 


I N the second stage of the offensive, 
which we call the Battle of the Lys, 
one of the Germans’ most important 
objectives was the fortified region of 
Givenchy, which lies a little east of 
Bethunc, close to La Bass£e Canal. The 
troops told off to attack here were made 
to understand that penetration in this 
sector was necessary to the success of 
the operation extending northward from 
the canal as far as Neuve Eglise. They 
were also informed that the division 
holding Givenchy was of poor quality, 
only fit to be in a quiet sector. 

Now it may be that the German com¬ 
manders believed this of our 55th Division, 
or they may have invented the lie in 
order to put heart into their men. Which¬ 
ever of these theories be the right one, 
it is certain that they made one of the 
mistakes of their lives. Believing that 
their task would be easy, the German 
troops found themselves up against one 
of the toughest jobs of the war. This 
both confused and disheartened them. 
They were badly beaten, and they were 
taught not to believe in future anything 
that their commanders told them. 

The victory at Givenchy was, on a 
small scale, something like the defeat 
which Hindenburg inflicted on the Rus¬ 
sians at Tannenberg in the second month 
of the war. Hindenburg had the advan¬ 
tage of knowing the marshy region into 
which he enticed the Russian Army. The 
Russians did not know where they were 
going. He did. 

Trapped ia a Maze 

In the same way, at Givenchy, there was 
a maze of fortified positions and trenches 
and sunken roads which the Lancashire 
Territorials, who compose the 55th Division, 
knew by heart. The enemy lost themselves 
in this maze. They were trapped by the 
use of short cuts. They wandered about 
and were driven in farther and farther 
until our men, taking roundabout routes, 
converged upon them and either killed 
or captured all they found. 

Many of them surrendered willingly, 
weary of the vain effort to find their way 
through the labyrinth of narrow trenches, 
fired on by unseen marksmen, stumbling 
and cursing as they got deeper and deeper 
into our skilfully-planned system. One 
British officer led in between forty and 
fifty prisoners whom he had taken while 
he was going through the trenches with 
one orderly. 

He saw first a German officer who put 
his hands up. He had been peering about 
to see where the piece of trench in which 
he was led to, and whether it would be 
safe to take his men on. Just at the 
moment of the Germans surrendering a 
shot was fired at the British officer. He 
was covering the German with his revolver, 
and he called out to him, " Tell that man 
who fired to put his hands up, and any 
more there are with you.” 

The German officer snapped out an 
order, and along came about fifty men with 
their hands well above their heads. The 
British officer and his orderly marched 
them off to the rear. At another place 
as many as three hundred prisoners were 
made. That first day finished the German 
eagerness to take Givenchy by infantry 
attacks. They shelled it instead; shelled 


it with an intensity which cannot be 
described save in terms which must sound 
fantastic. The country was cut up as if 
some enormous harrow had been over 
it. Yet the Lancashiremen held the line, 
and the Germans gained no more by their 
furious bombardment than they had by 
their direct assault. 

There was one comical incident in the 
battle. A German major was taken 
prisoner. His pockets bulged, and it 
was thought that he had in them papers 
which would be of value to us. But 
when he was asked to empty his pockets 
he turned out a large quantity of Huntley 
and Palmer’s biscuits. 

Gloueesters' Great Feat 

" How do you Germans manage to get 
English biscuits ? ” he was asked. 

The major had to admit that he had 
taken them from one of our canteens. He 
had not seen a decent biscuit, he said, 
for years. The temptation was too great. 

After his failure on April 9th the enemy 
planned for April 20th an even fiercer 
attack upon Givenchy. It was held now 
by another division, the 1st. No higher 
praise can be given them than to say 
that they defended it as bravely and 
obstinately as did the 55th. They had, 
to begin with, an even more devastating 
bombardment to endure. The German 
commander had his heavy artillery trebled. 
For every gun of large calibre used on 
April 9th he had on April 20th three guns. 
For four hours the garrison crouched 
beneath a hell of explosive. Their de¬ 
fences were flattened out. When the 
German infantry advanced, the men in 
our first line, dazed and deafened by the 
bombardment, were compelled to fall 
back. 

Givenchy is a hill. Not a big hill, but 
it looks big in the middle of a flat, marshy 
plain. Our lines of defence lay all round 
the base of it, and extended over and 
even into the hill itself. All day there was 
hard fighting for the possession of the 
place. There was a moment, in the 
middle of the morning, when it seemed 
impossible that we could hold it. " You 
must not fail again,” the Germans had 



DIVER DESCENDING INTO A CANAL. 

—Diver of the R.E. going down to repair 
the foundations of a canal bridge on the 
western front. 


been told. They fought with determina¬ 
tion. They were in vast numbers. Fresh 
men came into the fight all day. 

But a combination of men from many 
parts of Great Britain proved itself too 
strong for them. The Gloueesters estab¬ 
lished once more their right to wear 
badges on the backs as well as in front of 
their caps. They gained it in some battle 
of the past by beating off an enemy 
attacking them from the rear as well as 
frontally. Now they repeated this exploit. 
The Germans'made a.breach in the line 
and got round at their backs. They 
settled down grimly to keep their end up, 
and they still had the enemy at arm's 
length when the evening closed in. 

Continually fresh bodies of troops were 
sent forward against them. Every attack 
was beaten off. Our men were in small 
parties holding little fortified posts, con¬ 
nected up by the system of trenches of 
which I have given some idea already. 
Around these little posts the angry sea 
of the attackers surged and beat. One 
of them, in the Gloueesters’ area, was 
overwhelmed. The men in it fought till 
all were casualties. The enemy poured 
through the gap thus torn in our line 
of defence, but they soon found them¬ 
selves up against the Camerons, and they 
penetrated no farther. 

One feature of the preparation for the 
defence of Givenchy, a feature of value 
in deciding the issue of all battles, was 
that the men in their isolated positions 
had plenty to eat. Not only were they 
provided with emergency rations in large 
quantity, but they were also kept supplied 
with meals in the usual way. 

Fight in the Dark 

All who have had experience of warfare 
know what a difference it makes whether 
soldiers’ stomachs are comfortably filled 
or, as Meredith phrases it in one of his 
poems, are like "lambs that bleat.” 
When they are hungry and see no prospect 
of food arriving men begin to lose confi¬ 
dence in themselves. 

Nothing finer than these two repulses 
of German attempts to seize the hill, which 
was so vital to their plan, has been done 
by British troops during the war. In 
the second case the struggle went on well 
into the night. There was fighting in the 
darkness of tunnels and dug-outs, very 
confused but very ferocious. In one 
place a German platoon commander called 
on a British platoon to surrender. He 
thought they would do so, but suddenly 
he received a warning to put his hands 
up. " We are more numerous than you,” 
said a voice, in the darkness. " We take 
you prisoners, or else-’’ 

The threat was enough. The Germans, 
with their hands up, followed contentedly 
enough until they came to the light, and 
then saw that they had surrendered to 
a body about half as large as their own. 

None of the Germans who had got 
into those deep defences went back to 
his own lines. They were killed or cap¬ 
tured, and the hill remained in our hands. 
All that the enemy won by his second 
attack was a small part of our front line, 
and we took that back a few days later. 
Both divisional commanders said their 
men had done magnificently, and they 
were very proud of them. They had every 
reason to be. 
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Pushing Back the Austrians Across the Piave 



Nightmare shapes in an inferno of their ?«n creation : A ^ct^r.Uhen from a 
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during a bombardment with gas-shells by the All 

had reason to regret his introduction of the cruel device. 
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Right : British troops in “ field barracks among the Italian heights. 
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the Piave plain. All along the line of the Piave the Italian infantry maintained powerful pressur 
the river, turned into a rushing stream by heavy rains, carrying out many successful small coups 
In the early morning of June 24th the enemy recrossed the Piave in disorder, defeated and pursued 
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THE BLACK MAN’S PART IN THE WAR 

Why the German Must be Kept Out of Africa 

By SIR HARRY H. JOHNSTON 


T HE war had not long broken out 
before it brought in the black man 
as fighter, sufferer, labourer, con¬ 
tributor of supplies, and participator in 
risks. The “ black ” man to whose 
part in the war this article alludes is 
equivalent to the negroids and negroes 
of America and Africa, of New Guinea, 
and the adjacent large and small islands 
of New Britain, New Ireland, and the 
Solomons. As, out of these 131 millions, 
104 millions inhabit Africa and Madagas¬ 
car, the black man’s parfin the war and 
the black man’s position after the peace 
are questions mainly concerning Africa ; 
and it is Africa which has been perhaps 
the principal bone of contention in this 
ghastly struggle. 

In Africa the Germans, directly war 
broke out, turned their thousands of drilled 
and prepared troops, white and black, 
on to the possessions of the Western 
Allies. In South Africa, on Tanganyika, 
in British East Africa, they had for a 
short time the advantage over us, who 
were not prepared to meet such an 
assault, such intrigue, such treachery. 

Britain's Debt to the Negro 

The situation was saved for the Western 
Alliance by negro soldiers, chiefly those 
of African birth, but also by the ten 
thousand or so we sent from the West 
Indies. In Togoland the natives of the 
country (no doubt for very good reason) 
turned so promptly against the Germans 
that the conquest of that country was 
almost n bloodless one ; in Cameroon we 
began by having our own territory 
invaded by the German Mohammedan 
troops, chiefly belonging—as in East 
Africa—to tribes formerly engaged in 
slave hunting and trading, and angry- at 
our intervention to suppress slavery and 
the slave trade. But despite the prepara¬ 
tions made by the Germans, the railways 
they had built, the powerful artillery 
they had posted, we, in collaboration with 
the French, overran and completely con¬ 
quered this vast protectorate of Cameroon 
(nearly 200,000 square miles in area) in 
less than a year, front the shores of Lake 
Chad to the mouths of the Duala, Sannaga, 
Nyong, and Campo Rivers, to the Congo 
affluents and the frontier of Spanish 
Guinea. And we achieved this conquest 
with British and French officers and 
N.C.O.’s, and thousands of well-drilled, 
disciplined negro soldiers from Sene- 
gambia, the Gold Coast, Dahomey, Nigeria 
(above all), and the West Indies!. 

General Botha acknowledged with 
warmth the services rendered in South- 
West Africa by the 40,000 Cape Boys, 
Basuto, Bechuar.a, and Kaffir Zulus 
who flocked to his standard. If they did 
not shoulder a rifle, they fought for the 
British in other ways—transport, road¬ 
making, ambulance, anything they were 
asked to do for the white army. It is 
perhaps exaggerating to say that without 
them we could not have conquered ; 
because, put the white man on his mettle, 
and he sets his teeth and performs miracles; 
but we may say with truth that without 
this coloured labour battalion General 
Botha’s campaign in South-West Africa 
might have lasted twice the time it did 
and have greatly embarrassed us. 

The war in East Africa has been in the 


second half of its lengthy period quite a 
black man’s war, thousands of negro 
soldiers under German officers fighting 
desperately against a large army of dis¬ 
ciplined negroes from all parts of Africa, 
under British, South African, Belgian, 
and Portuguese officers. 

Negro Worship of Strength 

You may ask : “ But if this is so, if for 
three years and a half the Germans have 
been able to keep up the fight in East 
Africa (for though driven out of ' Zangia ’ 
they are still on adjacent Portuguese 
territory), there must be devotion on the 
part of their negro army, too ; they' can’t 
be the brutal tyrants described in so 
many organs of the Press, or they would 
have been deserted long ago by their 
black soldiery and porters, and have 
been obliged to surrender.” 

The explanation of this is that the 
negro, racially, likes war. He is a born 
warrior ; fighting is in his blood. He 
worships power and strength, strength of 
mind almost more, however, than strength 
of body r . He, indeed, is willing to supply 
the bodily strength if he can find in some 
other race the brains which he believes 
himself to lack. 

British, American, Portuguese, and 
French missionaries came to Africa and 
impressed the negro by their mental powers, 
their instruction in the arts of life, in read¬ 
ing and writing, in efficiency generally. The 
efficiency of the Germans in the arts both 
of peace and war greatly impressed the 
intelligent, muscular East Africans. The 
Germans made friends with the Arabs 
(once they had conquered them), and 
allowed them covertly to revive slavery 
and even a decorously conducted slave 
trade, though they sternly put down 
slave-raiding. There is not as yet much 
esprit de corps among the negro tribes and 
races. If you put one tribe in a position 
of superiority over another, it wall fight 
on the side of its white ally rather than 
for ” black ” interests generally. 

Nevertheless, though the Germans 
created a powerful military caste among 
the East Africans, they have few friends in 
the masses, especially among the millions 
who have hitherto supplied forced labour. 
Once convince them that the British and 
the Belgians are powerful enough to remain 
where they are, and not to give back to 
the oppressor lands already conquered, and 
the defection from the remaining black 
troops that have followed the Germans 
into Portuguese Africa will be considerable. 

Menace of a German Africa 

But again and again it is advisable that 
we should realise tlie strength of Germany. 
Not only did she impress these East 
Africans and Cameroonians with a sense 
of her immense efficiency in war, but 
likewise in her understanding of the arts 
of peace. The horticulture, the agriculture 
she taught was superior to that of the 
British Dominions and perhaps of the 
French, and scarcely existed among the 
Portuguese. The Germans had established 
really good schools in East Africa and 
Cameroon. A few more years of occu¬ 
pancy, and her thoroughness, her superb 
efficiency would have hypnotised sixteen 
to twenty millions of Africans, and she 
would hare been ten times stronger than 


she was at the outbreak of this war. Her 
strength might have been a poor consola¬ 
tion to the negro' tribes for their loss of 
personal freedom and individuality. But 
you must remember that Africa, after 
countless centuries of slavery in some 
form or another, is not so extraordinarily 
enamoured of freedom. The negro still: 
seeks for direction, and is glad to get it. 

The most telling argument against 
restoring German Africa to Germany is 
the threat which has been uttered by 
Germans in leading positions as publicists 
or officials that, once back in Africa, they 
will proceed so to organise and train 
twenty millions of negroes and negroids 
that they will henceforth be invincible in 
that continent. Their coasts shall be the 
bases of submarine operations ; their 
African dominions shall each be a spear¬ 
head of efficiency thrust at the right 
moment into adjoining parts of Africa 
under British, French, Belgian, and 
Portuguese control. 

Christianity V. Race Tyranny 

Personally, I would now—even as years 
before the war—see with comparative 
indifference Germany trying to Germanise 
and subdue kindred peoples (in race, if 
not in speech) in Eastern Europe and 
Asia Minor. She is not bound to succeed 
fully in that direction ; the Slavs, Mag¬ 
yars, Turks, Tartars, and Armenians are 
not so greatly her inferiors that they may 
not be able to hold their own in a great 
confederation of Central and Eastern 
Europe. But once give Germany another 
chance in Eastern Asia, in South-West 
Asia, and above all in Africa, and you 
place her in a position from which she will 
again attempt with even greater force to 
subjugate the Old World. 

But, fortunately, you can’t suppress 
Christianity. The Gospel of Christ is en¬ 
tirely opposed to race tyranny, though not 
to discipline or industry (note the parable 
of the ten talents). The Gospel of Christ 
created missionaries of the Christian 
spirit, and these passed out into the 
savagery of America and Africa four 
hundred, three hundred, one hundred 
years ago. They prevented the complete 
extinction of the Amerindians ; they 
raised the Amerindian from the dust under 
the conquistadores’ feet. Thev made him 
a man and a brother. One result is that 
there are 16,000,000 of pure-blood Amer¬ 
indians in North, Central, and South 
America to-day, and 21,000,000 vigorous 
hybrids between the Amerindian and the 
Caucasian. 

The black man in America and 
Africa and, so far as he know's any¬ 
thing, in Oceania, has realised from the 
outbreak of war that, racially, he must 
stand by the Western Allies, and help 
them in the fight against Germany, 
Austria, Turkey. If we finally conquer 
and impose a peace satisfactory to the 
black men as well as to the white, our 
alliance to him does not end there. We 
must take it to heart that we give him all 
the efficiency in mental training that 
Germany was offering. There must be 
founded negro universities in Africa and 
the West Indies. And within the tropics 
the black man’s rights to a proportionate 
share of the land, and the wealth that 
land produces, must be justly secured. 
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French Troops Ready for a Raid on the Huns 



French troops preparing for a raid on a German position. Expert 
shots are firing, and two men throwing bombs while the small party 
awaits the moment for going over. 









“Goinq over the top.” The French raiding-party, shown in preparation in the fir3t photograph, are here seen from the same point of 
view qoinq out to cross No Man’s Land and rush the enemy position—and probably to return with prisoners, for French soldiers have 
proved very successful in this form of warfare. Inset: French machine-gunners at their post. 
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Where ‘Old Glory’ is Winning New Glory in France 


Saluting the American flag on the occasion of the presenting of two flags to an American regiment in France by the of 
Marshal Rochambeau, a distinguished eighteenth-century French soldier who aided the Americans in the Wai of Independence. 



Chateau Thierry and its bridge over the Marne, and (right) the Rue Carnot of that town, where a bitter street battle took place. 
On May 31st and June 1st the American and French troops fought strenuously in Chateau Thierry, and so successfully that they 
prevented the enemy from establishing themselves even in the part of the town which had been evacuated. 


American and British officers consulting a map on the French 
front, and (in circle) British machine-gunner explaining his weapon 
to American soldiers in France. 
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Camera Glimpses of War Areas West and East 


Ploughing and sowing near to the British front in Palestine. The woman follows close behind the ox-drawn plough and drops the grain 
9 9 along the newly-made furrow. Bight : “ Moses,” the mascot of a New Zealand A.S.C. company. 


Attic brought to the ground by an enemy air bomb in France. Left : Canadian 
general talking to a corporal of his brigade. This corporal had been “ over the 
top M alone, shot four Germans, captured a prisoner and brought him in. 


Moroccan Spahi marksmen of the French Colonial troops on the western front. 
Right: The wares of an Amara silversmith interest a soldier in Mesopotamia. 
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British troops recrossing the Marne under the pressure of the renewed German offensive. The armies of the German Crown Prince 
reached the Marne on May 31st, 1918, on a ten-mile front near Chateau-Thierry. Once before—in the first week of September, 19t4—the 
enemy had reached and crossed the Marne. A week later he had been routed and was in full retreat to the Aisne. 


Steady & Courageous in the Supreme Crisis 



French troops fighting amongst the ruins of a village on the western front. In their grim resistance to the Germans pouring in masses on their 
heels the French soldiers showed superb spirit, contesting every inch of ground and displaying as much skill as courage in skirmishing, 
scouting, tracking, hiding, and making use of every scrap of cover afforded by the ruined buildings in the villages passed through during the retreat. 
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Where the Hun was Held & Then Driven Back 


British gun-limbers passing through Bethune, showing the squat tower of the church on the right. Bethune, which is about twenty miles 
to the north of Arras, is near the southern end of the line of the German push between Givenchy and Ypres in April. On June 15th 
some Suffolks and Gorddns, with other units, made a successful attack, pressing back the German line on the Bethune front. 


A contingent of British soldiers on the western front marching along a road and driving with them some of the sheep from an area threatened 
by the advance of the Germans during their great offensive. The value of an advance is minimised to an enemy by the removal of all 

potential foodstuffs and the systematic destruction of such as cannot be removed. 
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Interesting Items for the Imperial War Mu seum 


Name plate of the German mine-laying submarine 
UC5, captured off Harwich, April 26th, 1916. 


Life-belt of the liner Lusitania, sunk by 
a German submarine, IVlay 7th, 1915. 


Life-belt of the German warship Gneise 
rau, sunk in the Falkland Islands Battle 


Portion of a float of H.M.S. Hampshire, sunk with 
F.-M. Lord Kitchener on board, June 15th, 1916. 


The original relief plan of the Harbour of Zeebrugge 
made for the operations on St. George’s Pay, 1918. 


Binnacle of H.M.S. Arethusa, removed 
after the action of Heligoland, Aug. 1914. 


Head of a German torpedo picked up in 
a fishing trawl, December, 1917. 


Relics of H.M.S. Vindictive : Flame-throwers used 
during the great attack on Zeebrugge. 


Mushroom anchor of the German sub 
marine UC5. captured at Harwich. 


Portion of the Mole that fell on one of the fenders of 
H.M.S. Vindictive during the fighting at Zeebrugge. 


Type of German mine washed up on the 
East Coast in 1917. 
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Soldiers Seek Health & 


Relaxation by the Sea 



American and British wounded soldiers enjoy their conval¬ 
escence at Southport by amusing the children on the sands 


On the coast in France. American, British, and French soldiers 
and Q.M.A.A.C.’s seated on the sands watching French children 
at their pleasant pastime of building sand castles. 


Taking a tiny tot for a “paddle.” A British soldier holding a 
small child while it ventured into the water for a first tentative 
trial of the joys of sea-bathing, at a French coast town. 


British soldier greeting a tiny maiden on the sands somewhere on the French coast ; and (right) a member of Q.M.A.A.C. makinq a 
sketch of a sturdy little French child who has made friends with one of the British soldiers. 
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Pencillings from Our War Artist’s Sketch-Book 



Few scenes that may be witnessed in the war zone in France are 
more suggestive of the magnitude of the war than that presented 
by one of the great aircraft repairing depots. The enormous extent 
of ground covered by some of these depots, the large number of 
men employed, and the aspect of ceaseless activity, suggest pre¬ 
parations for years of warfare yet to come. Such preparations 


must be undertaken on a large scale, no matter how soon the war 
may end ; and as it daily becomes more evident that great decisions 
will yet be achieved by means of the aerial arm, it i9 reassuring 
to know that British strength in this respect is so great. CVIr. C. M 
Sheldon in this page gives some sketches of things seen while 
visiting one of these repairing depots in company with the Editor. 
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LITTL E JOURNEYS TO THE GREAT WAR 

BROKEN WINGS MADE WHOLE 

By the Editor 


N OTHING is quite so suggestive of 
the immensity of the war, of its 
indefinite duration, than a great 
repair depot of the Royal Air Force in 
France. These establishments give the 
visitor an impression of being permanent 
work-places, with long years of increasing 
activity ahead of them. Some of them 
are over three years old, and even that is 
a considerable time in the working life of 
a man. 

Apprenticeship to most trades varies 
from five to seven years, and these look 
the longest part of a craftsman’s career. 
There are many mechanics in the British 
air service who will have served as long in 
France, before peace releases them, as an 
apprentice serves in the workshops of 
Fngland. One young mechanic I know 
" over there” has celebrated four birth¬ 
days in the war zone. 

Naturally there will be thousands of 
young soldiers in the trenches who have 
seen four black birthdays under gun fire, 
and they are to be pitied, for theirs are 
lost years of life ; but the young mechanic 
is learning and progressing in his craft as 
the war drags on. He should be a better 
artisan when he comes back than when 
he went away. Great numbers of crafts¬ 
men will be perfected in the war to 
reinforce the depleted ranks of British 
industry when the wheels begin to whir 
again in the making of peaceful things. 
That will be a trifle towards the composi¬ 
tion which War the Bankrupt will pay 
back to Humanity the Creditor, if ever he 
gets his discharge in the Greater Carey 
Street 1 

\A7HEN I went over one of these great rc- 
' " pairing centres of the Royal Air Force, 
I felt that the energy there represented 
would have brought rich blessing to 
multitudes of poor folk had it been applied 
to the pursuits of peace. There were 
scores of neatly built workshops, some of 
them humming with machinery where 
turners were busy with lathes rebushing 
worn bearings, others crowded with deft¬ 
fingered carpenters repairing damaged 
propellers. Great sheds were filled with 
numerous clicking machines sewing the 
costly fabrics used for wings and rudders, 
and tailors hand-stitching other lengths 
for which machinery was impracticable. 

Joiners were fashioning new stays to the 
patterns of those' that had gone in a 
" crash ” ; smiths were forging new 
swivels for machine-guns that had been 
hit by enemy fire ; braziers were busy 
with blow-jets, and in the immense “ dope” 
sheds scores of men were applying to the 
newly-stretched wings that pungent- 
smelling varnish which renders them 
weatherproof, while painters were camou¬ 
flaging the body parts of machines, and 
decorating them with that beautiful triple 
ring of red, white, and blue which distin¬ 
guishes the aircraft of the Allies. 

THROUGH shop after shop we went, 
•* marvelling at the perfection of crafts¬ 
manship to be witnessed on every hand. 
The repair of a shattered propeller was the 
most instructive illustration of that ac¬ 
curacy which characterises every detail of 
aeroplane construction. This propeller 
had been badly splintered by side fire from 
an enemy aeroplane, and there it hung 


on the balance tester as perfect as though 
it had never been touched since first 
fashioned by the carpenter. Only on close 
examination could one detect many little 
bits of cedar skilfully dovetailed into the 
original blade to make whole the broken 
parts. The high degree of skill called for 
in such a repair will be the better appre¬ 
ciated when it is known that each repaired 
propeller must stand precisely the same 
test as to dead accuracy of balance as one 
■ newly made. 

THE extraordinary variety of propellers 
1 was surprising. The officer in charge of 
this branch explained that each type of 
machine has its own specially designed 
propeller, the air resistance being fraction¬ 
ally calculated to harmonise with other 
details of engine, spread, and position of 
the wings, and the shape of the fuselage. 
The ingenuity made manifest on every 
hand in the construction of these flying 
machines leaves the layman with no’ 
doubts as to the need for the enormous 
proportion of skilled men in the terra- 
firma section of the service as compared 
with the flying branch. Youth and pluck 
are needed for the latter ; experience and 
discretion for the former. 

This war zone aerodrome extends over 
many scores of acres. I should not be 
surprised to know that it covers a greater 
area than the famous centre at Hendon, 
where I have witnessed so many historic 
flights. Machines under test were con¬ 
tinually popping up in little flights or 
" taxi-ing ” along the ground, sometimes 



ONE OF THE SOUTH IRISH HORSE. 

(Front a sheteh by Sir William Orpen, one of the 
official artists on the western front.) 


without wings, while trained eyes and ears 
watched and listened to their behaviour. 

THE seemingly endless variety of makes 

1 were all represented, from the daintiest 
little Sopwith scouts, which may some 
day be Everyman's “ light car ” for aerial 
travel, to the magnificent Handley Page 
bombers. The differences of design were 
very remarkable among the machines 
under repair. Some had the struts between 
the planes bent forward, others backward, 
some dead straight, and some, again, had 
both backward and forward strutting. 
In one type the pilot would sit well up 
to the engine, the upper plane covering 
him like an umbrella; in another he 
would sit well back, his body above the 
upper plane. Each had its peculiar 
merits. The variety of positions for the 
machine-guns was astonishing. But 
mechanical ingenuity seemed to have 
reached its zenith in the little scouts that 
carried an automatic gun on both sides of 
the bonnet, for direct fire ahead, their 
mechanism being so perfectly synchronised 
with the turn of the propeller that the 
bullets, following each other at the 
fraction of a second, passed the blade 
without touching it; while a third gun, 
fitted above the upper plane, could be 
sighted by the pilot in any direction 
forward or flanking, one man thus 
controlling three guns and the flying 
machine at once. The one-man orchestra 
of our youth was a tame show by 
comparison ! 

A BRISTOL biplane had made a bad 
■* *■ landing half an hour before our arrival, 
and we saw it there with its nose sunk 
in the earth, the propeller shattered, the 
landing wheels twisted. The pilot had 
stepped out unscathed, and in a few days 
the machine would be looking “ as fresh 
as paint,” and taking the air again, 
thanks to the concentration of repairing 
skill brought together in this wonderful 
hospital for these injured things of the 
aerial battlefields. 

A squadron of new scouts came over, 
too, the very latest examples of English 
inventiveness, and there was much excited 
inspection of them and animated talk with 
their pilots who had flown them all the 
way from an aerodrome in England. 
Ages of time seemed to have passed since 
that thrilling morning when we awoke 
to read at our breakfast tables that 
M. Bleriot had opened a new era of human 
history by flying across-the Channel. 

MOT less impressive than the immensity 
* * of the work going on in this repair 
centre were the enormous warehouses of 
spare parts, pneumatic wheels, and valu¬ 
able woods. Wealth beyond the dreams 
of Ind was represented here. No wonder 
there is scarcity in the rare furniture 
woods when these aeroplanes are using 
up all the choicest products of the tropic 
forests. 

The priceless energy, the exhaustless 
inventiveness that was being sacrificed 
here to the Moloch of War 1 But a 
hospital for broken wings may at least 
perfect man in his future flights, and when 
Moloch has been satiated, to what new 
conquests of time and space may a sure- 
winged mankind, unvexed by war's 
alarms, not attain 1 
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Erecting a camouflage screen for a heavy gun called “ Queen Mary," which has lately opened Are on the enemy positions on the Oise. 
The screen is made of netting,*covered with strips of coloured cloth blending perfectly with the surrounding landscape. 


Washing-day in the rural quarters of New Zealanders in France. When this photograph was taken the air fight in progress overhead 
was not sufficiently unusual to distract the sturdy New Zealander in the foreground from the domestic task immediately in hand. 
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War-Time Work in French Woods and Villages 
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WOR D-PICTU RES O F THE DESERT WAR 

WATERING THE REGIMENT 

By ‘The Adjutant’ 


A CROSS the open desert a small 
column of mules is flinging a brisk 
trail of dust.up to the brassy sky. 
They are in strings of three, and a native, 
drabie is hanging on to the lead rope of 
each string. Each mule has a squat tin 
tank hooked on either side of his pack 
saddle. Two of these pakhals, as these 
rope-netted tanks are called, will fill the 
water-bottles of a platoon. 

At intervals along the column a British 
soldier strides along, bare-armed and 
bn re-kneed, his shirt open over his brown 
chest, one sun-blackened arm through the 
sling of his loaded rifle. A big curved 
c over of green-lined khaki hangs from the 
back of his pith helmet, and a broad 
quilted band of the same material drapes 
bis spine from neck to waist in protection 
from the blazing sun that swings directly 
overhead. He carries no pack, but his 
entrenching tool and water-bottle hang 
from his equipment, and two hundred 
rounds of ammunition fill his pouches. 
J fe wears a stocked haversack, too, for 
one must always be ready for emergencies 
in the desert, and slung from his bayonet 
scabbard flaps a grey canvas bag, shaped 
something like the hot-water bag of 
civilisation. 

Trudging along the hot earth with the 
mules and their escort are a number of 
native camp followers; bearers and syces 
chattering in cheery monotones, and 
carrying canvas buckets, water-bottles, 
and chargals—the grey canvas bags. 
These are voluntary members of the party 
who wouldn’t walk a yard in the ordinary 
course of life if they could help it. 

Back to Camp 

A mounted sergeant completes the 
party. His saddle has four chargals 
suspended from it, and a water-bottle is 
slung across his shoulders. From beneath 
bis dust-laden brows his eyes stare keenly 
ahead as the column smokes along. There 
is nothing visible in the dead fiat levels 
from horizon to horizon to tell you whence 
the column has come or whither it is 
heading. 

Presently the sergeant’s horse whinnies 
loudly, and the mule strings begin to crowd 
and jostle forward. In the distance the 
-shimmering haze falls away and discloses 
a long line of tents, the divisional watering- 
place, and the river. When its bank is 
reached, it needs all the strength of drabie 
and Atkins to keep the mules out of the 
water at the place where the pakhals arc 
unloaded. But the unloading is completed, 
and then the mules are led down-stream 
to drink. In the meantime, pakhals and 
chargals and water-bottles are filled ready 
for reloading. Half an hour later the 
regimental watering-party fades away 
again into the desert spaces where twelve 
miles away from the watering-place the 
regiment is dug into the left flank of 
the army that is pushing the Turk back 
into his own country. This from my 
diary: 

We have just pushed the Turk out of 

the-position. It is about 5 p.m., and 

the thermometer is somewhere near 120° 
in the shade. We have been on the move 
since 3 a.m., and are now bivouacked in a 
nullah near the river. Through unavoid¬ 
able causes connected with the surprise 
nature of the operation, our water-bottles 


were only half full when we commenced, 
and our pakhals were practically empty. 
Upon the track of our advance field 
hospitals are being erected to deal with 
the big casualties of the march. 

It has been a hot-weather day; the 
ground too hot to lay the bare hand upon ; 
a rifle barrel untouchable. The sky is a 
lid of burning brass, and the sun a low- 
hung blast furnace. All the day we have 
been the target for hundreds of " dust 
devils ” pirouetting from one rim of the 
lid to the other, silting our eyes and ears 
and nostrils with finely-powdered earth 
that stings and scorches as though it had 
come from a red-hot crucible. 

Scarcely a shot was .fired by the Turk 
in his evacuation, but the rigours of the 



TURKISH MEMORIAL TO THE FALLEN. 

—A British military policeman is interested 
in a trophy erected over some of the Turkish 
dead at Kut. 

blazing, waterless march have more than 
decimated the hardest of units. More, 
than half my regiment have been knocked 
out, and the survivors just managed to 
reach the objective. Water must be got 
immediately. A water-party has just 
come in, dead beat, to say there is a 
section of Turks on the opposite bank 
with a Maxim, and there’s no chance of 
getting water before nightfall. They have 
just managed to fill two pakhals. 

We divide one of these between a party 
of picked men and a few drabies, rinse 
the mouths of half a dozen mules, and set 
out for another try. The nullah runs 
down to the river edge. Up-stream of the 
nullah I spotted a belt of reeds on the 
river bank, and observed that they could 
be approached most of the way by a fold 
in the ground. 

We unhooked all the pakhals in the 
nullah, as near as we could get to the 
water without being observed. Leaving 
most of the watering-party behind under 
a sergeant, the mules and the rest of us 
began another trek back along the nullah 


to where it crossed the fold of ground. 
Along this the party proceeded towards the 
reed bed. We had almost got into the 
reeds before the Turk spotted our water 
mules, and got his machine-gun aligned 
on the new target. He opened fire for 
about fifty rounds. The result being 
unsatisfactory, he ceased fire, and shifted 
the position of his gun. We could track 
his course by the movement of the reeds 
in the belt on the opposite bank where he 
was concealed. 

Reducing risk as far as possible, we 
made great play with the mules and our 
reeds and ourselves, and successfully 
counterfeited the movements of a big 
watering-party. We carried on for about 
a quarter of an hour, and at intervals 
replied to his fire with bursts of “ rapid ” 
from our rifles. 

We had just lost a mule when a volley 
of musketry broke from the nullah where 
we had left the real watering - party. 
This was the signal that our simple 
strategem had succeeded, and that the 
pakhals had been filled under cover of our 
demonstration. The diversion caused by 
this new fire attack upon the concealed 
machine-gun enabled the " camouflage ” 
party to withdraw without further casual¬ 
ties. The mules were taken back to the 
pakhals. 

The wafer was being consumed by the 
exhausted survivors and sick of the' bat¬ 
talion before night fell. 

Victory in the Water-Bottle 

We are occupying one Turkish position 
while we prepare to eject the enemy from 
the line upon which he has retired. It is 
the middle of the hot weather—and the 
middle of the desert—and every man and 
beast is getting as much water as is 
required. I have a bath each evening. In 
the centre of our perimeter a big wide pit 
has been dug and lined with tarpaulin. 
Every morning and evening this is refilled 
from three wells, which are shared by 
the brigade. In addition, when the 
wells fall dry, our water-party goes to the 
divisional storage tanks, and can draw 
enough daily from this source for the 
cooking and drinking needs of the whole 
regiment. 

The divisional tanks are walls of sand¬ 
bags supporting tarpaulins, which rest 
on the ground. The water is carried up 
from the river about fourteen miles away. 
It comes by convoy, and is carried in 
ordinary A.T. carts, lined with tarpaulin, 
and in pakhals stacked inside big motor- 
lorries. 

That is how we safeguard our water 
requirements when we " sit down ” for a 
while. 

Here, in Mesopotamia, water is life. 
It is more. It is a thing for which the 
straightest man in the regiment would 
cheerfully break all the Commandments. 
When a soldier’s body is watered he can 
march and fight and win. But when he is 
without water the sap of life is from him. 
He is like the perished tree, the branch 
of which breaks in the hand. He is 
Nothing. His rifle is lumber. His big guns 
are Mockery. A well-filled water-bottle 
is a won battle. So water is the first article 
of war, and as we water the regiment do 
we sweep the Euphratcs-Tigris plains and 
push the Turk towards Aleppo. 
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THE EMPIRE’S ROLL OF HONOUR 


L IEUT.-CORONEI, n. T. KAY ROBINSON, D.S.O. and bar,-Royal 
.Sussex Regiment, was the youngest son of the late Rev. \\\ Kay Robinson, 
rector of Walwyn’s Castle, Pembrokeshire. Educated at St. Edmund’s 
School, Canterbury, and at the beginning of the war on the staff of the Clergy 
Mutual Assurance Society and a Fellow of the Institute of Actuaries, lie joined 
the Inns of Court O.T.C. and was gazetted to the Royal Sussex Regiment. He 
wont to France in March, 1916, and in little more than a year was in command 
of a battalion. He was mentioned in despatches on several occasions, and was 
awarded the D.S.O. for gallantry at Schwabcn Redoubt, and the Bar for fine 
leadership and courage at Tower Hamlets. 

Rieut-.Colonel Charles Kenneth James, D.S.O. and Bar, was younger son of 
Dr. C. A. James, of the Pollard Elms, Upper Clapton, whose elder son was 
killed early in the war. Educated at Cheltenliam and Cains College, Cam¬ 
bridge, he was holding an appointment in Shanghai when war was declared. 
Returning to England at once, he obtained a commission in the Border Regi¬ 
ment, and served in Gallipoli, being wounded at Anafarta. In July, 1916, he 
went to France, and was awarded the D.S.O. for tine work at Thiepval. In 
March, 1917, lie wasapi>ointed lieutenant-colonel eommandinga battalion of the 
West Yorkshire Regiment. He was awarded the Bar to the D.S.O. for dis¬ 


tinguished service at Cambrai last October, and had been mentioned six times’ 
in despatches. 

Major Charles Clark, M.C., R.F.A, was the eldest son of Mr. James Clark, of 
Moor Hall Cottages, Thornley, Bishop’s Stortford. Born in 1884 and educated 
at the village school, he left work on the land at an early age and enlisted in the 
R.H.A, serving both in South Africa and in India, where lie was serving as a 
sergeant when this war broke out. He took up a commission in the R.F.A. 
and won the M.C. in Gallipoli. Transferred to another front he received rapid 
promotion, becoming major only a few weeks before being killed in action in 
April last. 

Captain Ronald Sinclair Kennedy, M.C., R.A.M.C, was only son of Dr. J. W. 
Kennedy, of Sydney, N.S.W. -Educated at Tonbridge School, Christ’s College, 
Cambridge, and Guy’s Hospital, he entered the Egyptian Medical Service in 
1913, becoming ophthalmic surgeon to the Dadahlia Province Hospital, engaged 
exclusively on trachoma, one of the scourges of the native population. Riter 
l.e was appointed inspector of the Ankylostoma Hospitals, where he did much 
brilliant research work. He gained the M.C. for conspicuous bravery on the 
Somme,-and was attached to a casualty station near the line, where he met his 
death on April 17th. 



Lt.-Col. C. J. D. COOK, D.S.O., 
N.Z. Ex. Force. 


Lt.-Col. J. V. P. O’DONAHOE, 
D.S.O., Quebec Regt. 



Lt.-Col. F. B. DENNIS, D.S.O., 
K.O.S.B. 



Lt.-Col. H. T. K. ROBINSON, 
D.S.O., Royal Sussex Regt. 


Lt.-Col. C. K. JAMES. D.S.O, 
West Yorks Regt. 



Maj. C. CLARK, M.C., 
R.F.A. 


Capt. G. P. ROCH, 
Yeo., attd. K.S.L.I. 



Capt. H. D. 
Australian Art., 


Capt. R. S. KENNEDY, M.C., 
R.A.M.C. 


Capt. H. E. K. STRANGER, 
M.C., R. Guernsey L.I. 





Lt. A. W. LEECH. 
Northumberland Fusiliers. 


Lt. H. WYNN JONES. 
M.G. Squadron, Cavalry Div. 


Sec.-Lt. C. W. JANES, Lt. G. B. BURRIDGE, M.C, 
RA.F. R.F.A. 



Lt. FRANCIS L. MONO, 
R.F.A., attd. R.A.F, 


Portraits by EUioU tfc Fry, Stvaine, Lafayette, and Russell. 




























































that Will Rise in France Renewed 
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Three designs by M. Goupil for workmen’s cottages in a village of Northern France. The high pitch of the roof, by providing attic accom¬ 
modation, reduces the superficial area occupied by the building, and is also characteristic of the region. The cost is about £280. 
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Design by M. Pierre Patout for a blacksmith’s house and forge in Northern France. The long, low, one-storied house is quite subordi- 
(J nate to the workshop with its octagonal, pointed roof, notui%like the hat of the natives of French Tonkin. Tha cost is about £600. 
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ALREADY the French Government is preparing 
for the stupendous task that will confront the 
country at the end of the war—of building permanent 
homes for the population of the devastated regions. 

A committee has been appointed to deal with the 
matter, and to secure the reconstruction of the ruined 
towns and villages in systematic fashion and with 
due regard to hygienic and aesthetic considerations. 

While all modern ideas and developments will be 
carefully studied, scrupulous respect will be paid 
to old associations and local characteristics. 

The Ministry of Fine Arts made a collection of 
plans and drawings of all characteristic types of 
village architecture in the invaded districts. The 
Ministry of Agriculture prepared a minutely elaborate 
schedule of requirements to which farm' dwellings 
and buildings should conform. The Government 
inaugurated a competition in which architects were 
offered prizes for the best designs of farmhouses, 
inns, artisans’ dwellings, and workmen’s and 
labourers’ cottages. The prize designs have been 
exhibited in Paris, and on this page a few examples 
are reproduced. The designs remain the property 
of the French Government, and are to be.published 
in a volume, copies of which will be supplied to 
municipal authorities for adoption or modification at 
their own discretion without fee or obligation to the 
architects, whom, of course, they may nevertheless 
consult or employ if they desire. Design by IVI. Lambert for a country inn in Alsace, with whose wooded mountain 

.scenery it is planned to harmonise. The cost is estimated at £4,600. 
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|T is interesting to 
find that France 
is forbidding the 
transmission abroad 
of any newspapers containing advertise¬ 
ments. The primary object of this pro¬ 
hibition is to prevent the enemy from 
receiving secret information disguised as 
small classified advertisements, and it 
affects all display advertisements, even 
the announcements of large department 
stores and other business enterprises whose 
patriotism is unimpeachable. It applies 
to newspapers' sent to England and other 
allied countries, as well as Switzerland 
and neutral States where the Germans 
have a special organisation for examining. 
French newspapers. Some papers, it is' 
said, arc preparing'special foreign editions 
with all advertisements replaced with 
special reading matter; all others arc 
liable, to be stopped if their “ ads.” arc 
not all obliterated. 

The Zeebrugge Raid 

IX the House of Commons Dr. Mac- 
' namara has lately made a very in¬ 
teresting statement concerning the St. 
George's Day raid on Zeebrugge : 

The Board ol Admiralty have derided, with 
much reluctance, that Sir Roger Keyes’ des¬ 
patch cannot be published, since it Contains 
matter which would be of undeniable value to 
the enemy. I may perhaps be allowed to 
explain that the Admiralty is confronted with 
this difficulty—if the technical methods and 
detailed organisation of this carefully-planned 
and brilliantly-executed operation are pub¬ 
lished the enemy will be the garnet's. If they 
were omitted, and the story presented as one 
of pure gallantry, little would bo added to what 
lias’already been published, and at the same 
time injustice might he done, to the high pro¬ 
fessional qualities displayed by the vice- 
admiral and his staff and other officers con¬ 
cerned. 

C ONTINUING, Dr. Macnamara showed 
that the result of the raid had 
been even more notable than Was at first 
apparent: 

It may, however, be staled that the success 
ol the Operation is greater than was at first 
supposed. The craft at Bruges and in the 
Bruges Canal arc still confined there, and are 
subjected to constant bombing. Twenty-one 
torpedo-boats and destroyers, a large number 
ol submarines, and numerous other craft of an 
auxiliary nature are penned in at Bruges 
Docks and in the Canal. 

Of the Madsen Gun 

O N the subject of the much-discussed 
Madsen machine-gun, the Under¬ 
secretary for War announced in Parlia¬ 
ment recently the results of the test of the 
machine-gun that took place on June 
14th. The members of the committee 
separated at the conclusion of the test, 
which lasted for six hours, in order that 
each might form his own independent and 
separate opinion. On reassembling twenty- 
four hours later, it was found that each 
member had come to the same conclusion, 
and placed the guns in the following order: 
First.—The Lewis gun. 

Second.—The light Hotchkiss. 

'third.---The Madsen. 

Fourth.—The heavy Hotchkiss. 

Fifth.—The Bcrthicn. 


The committee, therefore, did not 
recommend any change in the light 
machine-gun armament of our Army at 
present. 

A ( CORDING to one of the German 
papers 1 sec it is announced that from 
July xst the use of tablecloths and table- 
napkins in hotels, restaurants, clubs, and 
such like places is to be'entirely forbidden 
in Germany. Only on big festive- occa¬ 
sions arc_such luxuries to be permitted, 
and even then the napery must be pro¬ 
vided by the guests. Presumably, those 
who omit to bring their bit towards the 
tablecloth will have their portion of the 
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board left bare ; while early-comcrs will 
have to await the arrival of the latest 
guests, because the table can't be laid 
until their contributions towards the 
patchwork cloth have arrived! 

"Vijnna Bread War-style 

Till'. Czecho-Slav newspaper " Narodni 
^ Politika ” has recently published 
the result of an analysis of flic flour offici¬ 
ally supplied to bakers in Austria, and 
describes it as a kind of bran, containing, 
among other ingredients, sand, clay, chaff, 
powdered glass, chalk, broad beans, and 
certain “ organic matters ”—that is, de¬ 
tritus of animal substances, possibly bone. 
The-paper adds that the flour is not beyond 
suspicion in regard to what it discreetly 
calls “cleanness,” some - disgusting sub¬ 
stances being detected in it which it pre¬ 
fers not to specify. This flour is supplied 
for what is known as " K.K.” bread— 
“ royal " stuff, indeed ! Thinking of the 
Vienna bread of pre-war days, this analysis 
might almost persuade us to be sorry for 
the Austrians. 

IT is interesting to learn that a new 
* system of granting commissions Jrom 
the ranks in the Army has been announced. 
The system is for advancement by merit, 
and in accordance with it each month 
officers commanding graduated battalions 
will select two men who have attained the 
age of eighteen years and four months, 
and who are best qualified by' education, 
general efficiency, power of command, 
and leadership for admission to an 
infantry cadet battalion. 


1. THE GAS ALERT 

the visitor to the Trenches 

timorously foots it along the zigzag 
earthworks no object that meets his 
eye so thrills him with the imminence of Danger 
as the Gas Alert. 

There, on those bloody fields of France, the 
Londoner reaches the true “ outer defences ” of 
his own great city—of the island homes of 
Britain—-of the British Empire I Were the 
enemy to succeed with his gas attack, storming 
the advanced trenches without serious loss, and 
press onward through the supports, each one of 
us in Britain would instantly share to some 
degree in the danger. 

By so little does our ultimate safety depend 
in this titanic task of “holding the enemy.” 
The chain is no stronger than its weakest link, 
and we are all links in the chain that guards our 
island homes. 

Some must meet Danger up there at “ Gas 
Alert,” and these must be our bravest. But 
Bravery is in vain if there is not behind it all 
the multitudinous detail of force that constitutes 
the equipment of a mighty army. Here each 
of us can help. Every pound we lend to our 
country goes to arm Bravery with the weapons 
that will overcome Danger when it first shows 
far away at _the Gas Alert. Danger and Duty 
call TO-DAY. 

You can buy National War Bonds at 
any Bank, or from any Stockbroker. You 
can buy them in values of ^ 5 , £20, or 
£50 from any Money Order Post Office. 

•This Kjmc' is gr.intcil l»y A the .proprietors of The War 
Ji.i.i stkatkd ftt thercijueglof the Wav Savings Committee. - 
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. Cotton in War 

NOTICE that the American Govern¬ 
ment is putting war facts before the 
American people in a pointed and pithy 
fashion, which indicates in a striking 
way the necessity for Speeding up and 
economising material. Take,'for instance, 
these brevities on the nced-for economising 
cotton : 

A 12 in. gun disposes of half a bale of 
cotton with every shot fired. 

A machine-gun in operation will use up a 
bale in three months. 

In a naval battle, like the one off Jutland, 
from live to six thousand pounds a minute are 
consumed by each active warship. 

It takes more than 20,000 bales a year to 
provide absorbent cotton to stanch and bind 
the wounds of the injured. 

One change of apparel tor all the troops now 
engaged in the war represents more than a 
million bales. 

The U.S.A. is now turning a million bales a 
year into explosives alone. 

A CCORDING to a story that I recently 
came across, the old lady who took 
some hundreds of sovereigns to the bank 
and asked for the best price for them, as 
she had heard the current £ was only worth 
1 is. Gd., has been busy again. For, 
so it is said, she recently purchased six 
shillingsworth of penny stamps, and, 
when doing so, remarked to the postal 
official that she had heard the price of 
stamps was to be raised and had decided 
to get a stock by her, and thus avoid the 
new increased postal rates ' 

j. a. ft. 
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Men of a Signalling Section Heliogonphing from 
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CUCKOO KUHLMANN 
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IN June he changes his tune.” The 
old jingle came to my mind as I read 
the speech delivered by Herr Kiihlmann, 
tlie German Foreign Secretary, in the 
Reichstag on June 25th. One knows.him 
for the same old bird. He still-lies and 
blusters, but, for the first time, he seems 
to admit that Germany cannot hope to 
obtain an ” absolute ” military victory, 
and to that extent, at any rate, his song 
is altered. One remembers the rest of the 
rhyme about the cuckoo. " In July he 
prepares to fly. In August, go lie must.” 
As with the cuckoo, so may it be with the 
eagle—or the raven. Somebody told me 
lately that the German fowl is not an 
eagle, but a raven—a carrion bird. But, 
unlike the cuckoo, may he never return. 

FROM the point of view of the Allies, 
Herr Kiihlmann’s. speech was not 
a matter of great importance. They 
already had a fairly accurate perception 
of the military and political situation, 
and the German Foreign Secretary told 
them nothing which they did not know 
before. From the point of view of the 
German people it must have been a 
matter of very great importance; while 
from that of the ruling caste it was 
critical. For it gave the first official hint 
to the deluded proletariat that perhaps 
not all the fine promises made to them 
would .materialise, and was the first 
implicit admission by officialdom that it 
could not fool all the people all the time. 
We, of coui'se, knew that it couldn’t, 
but the knowledge does mot diminish the 
interest with which we shall watch the effect 
produced by the awakening to intelligence 
of the German people upon their de¬ 
meanour towards the tyrant they have 
accepted unquestioningly hitherto." 

THAT anything so sensational as the 
revolution in Russia will ensue upon 
it, few people really expect. The Germans 
have the kind of government that they 
not only deserve, but would choose, and 
the internal troubles that undoubtedly 
are vexing them at the present moment 
are stomachic, not intellectual or spiritual, 
llicii militarism is congenital, and their 
acquiescence in being organised is only one 
of its results. Fully aware of the dis¬ 
content existing at present among them_ 

due chiefly to empty stomachs—their 
ruling caste has used the foresight and 
prevention recommended by Lord 
\ erniam, that there be no likely or fit 
head wliereunto discontented persons 
may .resort and under whom they may 
join Any head that seems to be likely 
or fit to exert any such attraction is 
removed, if not actually by the sword of 
a German executioner, then as a result 
of being placed in the line of fire of the 
Allies guns. As for the others, German 
soil is not congenial to sedition. More 
than the military defeat of Prussian- 
ism by the Allies will be requireS to 
bring democracy into effective being in 
Germany. 0 


u 


NEVERTHELESS the speech marked 
* a critical moment in the history of 

t ' f Iu H °, h / nz0llerns - Ever s * nce the Battle 
of the Marne, in 1914, they had acted on 
the Baconian principle that ” the political 
a “ d artificial nourishing and entertaining 
of hopes, and carrying men from hopes 
to hopes, is one of the best antidotes 

•CGoe-c-eg. — 


against the poison of discontentment.” 
Now, necessity compelled them to test 
whether their Government was wise 
enough to hold men’s hearts by hopes 
when it could not by satisfaction. You 
will perceive that of late I have been 
reading Bacon’s Essays. Stated in modern 
argot, the moment was a ticklish one for 
Kaiser V ilhelm when he was obliged to 
put up his foreman to hint to his people 
that he might not be able to deliver the 
goods after all. 

the whole, Herr Kiihlmann seems 
to have acquitted himself pretty 
well. Certainly the Iron Cross has been 
awarded for performances less brave. 
F'or he ventured to say that the hope 
that Germany should attain world- 
domination was Utopian, and to emphasise 
the truth of words uttered by Field- 
Marshal Moltke in the Reichstag in 1890, 
that if war were to break out its duration 
and end could not be calculated. Surely 
he showed courage in thus declaring that 
the idea enshrined in the words,” Deutsch¬ 
land iiber Alles,” was preposterous, and 
that the war, which was to have taken the 
Germans to Paris in 1914, there to impose 
their will upon a beaten foe, might last 
beyond this autumn and winter, and even 
beyond next year. 

TELLING the truth does not come 
* natural to a German, and the rest 
of Herr Kuhlmann’s oration was wholly 
compact of lies. We need not bother our 
heads with them. Like curses, they will 
come home to roost some day. Let us 
congratulate the orator on having 
delivered himself of two true remarks at 
once—rare, heavenly twins. We need not, 
however, attribute the miracle to grace 
dawning in the German Foreign Secretary 
or in his master. It was wrought by 
necessity and expediency working 
together—the necessity of recognising very- 
hard facts come to pass upon the western 
front and in Italy, and the'expediency of 
preparing a long'-deceivcd proletariat for 
further disillusionments in the future. 
The- salient fact remains. The cuckoo has 
changed his tune. 
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CIXTY years is so long a time in the life of a man 
. .. on , e 13 “Pt to forget how short a time it is 
in tlie life of a people. Tims one reads this sonnet 
written by John Stuart Blackic in 1853, with a 
feeling of surprise at its perfect applicability to tlie 
Herman of to-day. We reproduce it because of its 
comfortable reminder that man is ever muster of 
the machine. 

gTATUES on statues piled, and in the hand 
Of each memorial man a soldier's sword 1 
Fit emblem of a lame and subject land. 

Mustered and marked by a drill-sergeant lord. 
And these long lines of formal streets, that go 
In rank and file, by a great captain’s skill 
Were marched into this cold and stately show, 
Where public order palsies private will. ' 

Order is strong ; strong law the stars commands • 
But birds by wings, and thought by freedom 
lives ; 

The crystalled stone compact and four-square 
stands, 

But man by surging self-born impulse strives. 
Much have ye done, lords of exact Berlin, 

But one thing fails the soul to your machine 1 


N EXT be will prepare to fly,- 

and the month after that he will go. 
By this I do not mean that during the 
remaining days of this July he will make 
all preparations for a general retreat, to 
be carried out during the thirty-one davs 
constituting the month of August. in 
great processes tike this world-war, 
month ” is a vague term for a phase or a 
jieriod, as ” day ” is in the story of 
Creation. But T do mean that the altered 
tone of the German Foreign Secretary’s 
speech is the first vocal intimation that 
responsible Germans, chiefly the Kaiser 
and the Imperial Government, arc aware 
that the time is approaching when they 
must evacuate the homes and lands of 
others and depart to their own place, 
wherever that may be. This speech was 
intended to prepare the mass of the 
German people for the inevitable failure 
ol the grandiose scheme of world domina¬ 
tion which was most certainly held before 
their dazzled eyes. How they will take 
the disappointment is not our concern. 

WHAT is our concern, and our vital 
concern, is to find among them 
someone who can hold them to the tejms 
of the treaty that shall be concluded as 
the last act in the world war. And in 
respect of this I see another glimmer of 
hope in the V sensation ” caused by Kiihl- 
mann s intimation that the war would not 
end just yet,” and would never end in 
“ absolute ” victory for Germany, For 
the sensation meant that men with the 
degree of intelligence that must be 
credited to the Parliamentary representa¬ 
tives of a great nation had been violently- 
shocked out of the delusion imposed upon 
them by the hypnotic influence of the 
infinitely stronger will of their ruling 
caste. They had accepted all its state¬ 
ments as gospel truth. Over and over again 
specific dates had been named for the 
achievement of this and that great deed 
which should end the war. So recently 
as this last spring a deputation waiting 
upon Hindenburg protested that the 
German people could not endure their 
distress beyond the month of May. “ My 
answer to that,” said Hindenburg, " is 
that I shall be in Paris on the first of 
April." 

THAT was only the latest date' fixed 
1 for that triumphant march into 
Paris which should end the war. The first 
was almost four years ago. Still the 
credulous mob kept its belief in the high 
priests of Kultur and militarism. Now 
they' are told that the war will last even 
beyond this year, and even then will not 
bring theni the world domination which 
alone can compensate in part for all that 
they .have suffered and all that they have 
lost. There must be a limit to the patience 
and the credulity of the German. It will 
be reached more quickly- when he begins 
to realise the uselessness of lies. Then he 
will understand and acquiesce in tlie 
Allies’ refusal to waste time in dealing 
with the liars, and Kiihlmann and his 
kind will go. When someone on whose 
word some reliance can be placed is at the 
head of affairs in Germany it may be 
possible for human ingenuity to devise 
some method of holding the German to 
his bond. 
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MY IMPRES SION S OF THE GREAT OFFENSIVE 

BLOWING UP THE BRIDGES 

How British Engineers Hindered the German Advance 

By HAMILTON FYFE 

The Famous War Correspondent now on the Western Front 


O N r lie secor.d and third days of the 
Lys Battle our men were fighting 
hard to hold the enemy on the 
river. As they fell back oil both sides 
of it they had to blow up the bridges 
■ ne after the other, and in the doing of 
this dangerous and urgent task there 
were many who showed conspicuous 
courage and devotion. 

First I will tell of some men of the 
Yorkshire Regiment who were in a little 
town called Estaires. This was attacked 
by the Germans on the evening of April 
loth. To the south-west of the town there 
was a bridge which could be raised to 
let barges pass underneath. The enemy 
strove desperately to seize this, but that 
night the Yorksliiremen kept them off. 

Next morning, very early, there was a 
rush and a tremendous machine-gun 
barrage, and the Germans swept over the 
bridge into the town. In the streets the 
Yorksliiremen tackled them. There was 
fierce fighting. The roadways were filled 
with dead and dying men. "Step by step 
the enemy were forced back, and at last, 
with a cheer and a charge the York¬ 
shires sent all that was left of them 
across the river whence they had come. 

They kept within a short distance of the 
bridge, though, and made the ground 
near it too hot to be held. So we retired, 
too. and fixed our machine-guns in 
positions which commanded the river. 
Thus the bridge was in the centre of a 
wide, empty space, swept by bullets, 
where for the moment nobody could live. 
But it was not long before some of our 
men got over to the side on which the 
enemy were. They established a little 
post with a machine-gun and enfiladed 
the Germans so gallingly that they had 
to get a field-gun into position to compel 
the Englishmen to move back. 

By this time it was clear that tve should 
have to continue our movement west¬ 
wards, so orders were given to blow the 
bridge up. So it. often happens in battle 
that some position which has been long 
and gallantly fought for must needs be 
given up just when the enemy pressure 
has become less violent. 

The Action at Estaires 

In order to blow the bridge up it was 
necessary for us to take the enemy’s 
attention off it, so that our engineers 
could put in the explosive. . By this time 
the Yorkshiremen had done all they could. 
Fresh troops had to be found to make 
ihe needed diversion. A trench-mortar 
detachment was given the job. Armed 
with rifles they went out to re-establish 
the post from which we had been shelled, 
and to keep the Germans away, from the 
bridge. 

Many times lately the trench-mortar 
men have proved their worth and gallantry 
as they did in this case. They gave the 
engineers time to put in the charges 
properly ; then they got back as best they 
could, and the bridge went up in the air. 

Next day the same kind of struggle 
was going on in and around the town of 
Merville. Here we were almost “ snowed 
under ” by the German superiority in 
numbers. At one time there were twenty 


thousand of the enemy attacking between 
two and three thousand of our men. We 
held them off by keeping up a deadly fire 
whenever they showed themselves. But 
they poured in a fierce fire also, and we 
had to fall back steadily. By the evening 
the hope of regaining the ground which 
the enemy had taken across the river 
had to be given up. All our efforts were 
to be concentrated on holding our side of 
the Lys. The bridges had therefore to be 
destroyed. 

Heroism at Merville 

The Germans were trying very hard to 
prevent this, and to get across before we 
could blow the bridges up. The laying of 
the fuses was difficult. On to one bridge 
several of the enemy rushed while our 
engineers were engaged in this final 
operation, ar.d there was a hand-to-hand 
fight. 

The first lot of Germans were thrown 
into the water,.and the engineers went on 
with tlicir task as quickly as they could. 
But very quickly more Germans, and this 
time a larger number, ran on to the bridge 
and threw themselves upon our men. 

Much, then, depended upon the young 
officer in command of the blowing-up 
party. He was a subaltern in the Royal 
Engineers, and was only twenty-two. By 
cool and vigorous action this young man 
both got his men away and managed to 
blow up the bridge with the Germans on 
it. Unfortunately, a bullet hit and killed 
him just as he was leading his party into 
safe quarters. They had done very 
valuable work in stopping the enemy’s 



TAKING THE RAILS FORWARD.— 

British railway engineers constructing a 
broad-gauge railway at the rate of a mile 
a day on the western front. 


advance and giving our infantry time to 
get back to fresh positions. 

Another of the bridges at Merville was 
blown up with Germans on it, just after 
the last of the British soldiers had got 
clear. I came across an Australian 
engineer afterwards who had been engaged 
in destroying bridges and culverts during 
the Battle of St. Quentin, and he said he 
made a point of waiting until there were 
some of the enemy on them before he 
blew them up. He would put in the charge 
and lay the fuse, and then go a little 
distance off, behind a hill or in a ditch, 
with a wire connected to the explosive. 
There he would wait until he saw Germans 
right on the spot. Then he would “ press 
the button.” The dynamite did the 
rest. 

One bridge at Merville was not com¬ 
pletely destroyed by the explosion. . An 
officer came to it after dark, and decided 
that he would finish it off. He had been 
out to visit some of the troops, had crossed 
this bridge, and meant to return by it. 
He had heard a noise which he took to be 
a German shell bursting, but when he got 
back to the bridge he realised that it had 
been the noise of the sappers’ charge going 
off. As it had not gone off effectively 
enough, this officer x'esolved to supplement 
it with another. He knew where some 
sticks of dynamite were concealed. These 
he fetched, and was putting them into 
position when a party of the enemy 
surprised him, and by throwing bombs, 
drove him away, very much annoyed at 
not being able to carry out his plan. 

By these fine acts of bravery and 
sacrifice at the bridges across the Lys 
the advance of the Germans in this region 
was brought to a standstill very soon 
afterwards. The 50th Division, which 
had fought day and night from the 9th 
till the 1 zth, both'inclusive, facing masses 
of the enemy, stayed in the line until the 
German advance had been checked. 
Then it went to rest. 

Six Against Forty 

The place in the line of this tired 
division, which had worked back as far 
as the Forest of Nieppe, and stopped the 
Germans in front of it, was taken by 
iroops who were' fresh and full of buck. 
The Germans came up against a nasty 
snag, when they found that instead of the 
men who had been fighting for days, they 
had to do with battalions ready and eager 
for the fray. There was a scrap a few 
hours after the reliefs had taken place, 
and the enemy were taught to respect 
the new-comers. They kept quiet for 
some time after that. 

How respectful they were was proved 
by an amusing incident. A party of five 
King’s Own Scottish Borderers went out 
with a young officer on patrol. They 
spotted a number of Germans, about forty, 
digging a trench round a house. The 
officer saw that in an exchange of fire six 
men must be worsted by forty. His one 
chance was to scare the enemy into flight. 
So he gave the order to fix bayonets and 
charge. Half a dozen Germans were killed. 
The rest ran away. They evidently did 
not feel like taking any chances. 











German Offensive Stayed Short of Its Objective 



Rue de Noyon, Amiens, a city which is beginning to have a ruined aspect. It was at Amiens that the' d * termin « d 

thrust in their great offensive, and within a few miles of Amiens that their thrust was stayed by the allied armies. 



Men of the Manchester Regiment marching past, with the drums and bu gl es ax xneir ... ~ V". * nd L ”, Cat<)au in 1914 . 

German offensive on the western front. This regiment has repeatedly won new glory since its stand at Givenchy and ue uaxea 
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_4A r AIRMANS ADVENTURES 


FIRST ‘FLIPS’ AT HOME AND ABROAD 


T HE morning was .yet young as orur 
car raced along the broad white 
road, and we felt that it was good 
io be alive. There were three of us—all 
observers—and we had been posted to 
one of the finest night-flying squadrons 
on the western front. We had been 
together in the infantry, had shared the 
.life of trench and billet in France, had 
trained together at the same gunnery 
si hool in England, had been taken for our 
first “flips’’ on the same antiquated 
school “ bus,” finally had served together 
in the same home-defence squadron. Now 
.we were coming out to France together 
to fly on active service. 

Two of my earlier flights in England I 
shall always remember—my first by day, 
and my first by night. A machine had 
had a forced landing the afternoon before 
:n a field several miles from the aerodrome. 
Mechanics had tinkered it up, and we 
were sent out in a car to fly it back. On 
the way out the pilot seemed pessimistic 
las to our prospects of coming home again. 
" Engine gone to pot,” he asserted. 

' Doubt if tbe wretched thing.will fly at 
■ Jl—or if she does she'll probably peter, 
out after a mile or tw r o, and we'll have to 
find another field to perch in.” 


I 


THANKED him for cheering me up, 
1 and we proceeded gloomily to the scene 
■ ' action. We fan the engine up. To my 
uninitiated intelligence she appeared to 
be “ going strong.” I turned round sud¬ 
denly in my seat, and caught the pilot 
jerking, his" head in my direction and 
grinning at the mechanics. It may have 
been imagination, but I fancied the lips 
of one of the latter framed the words 
' New observer ! First flight! ” Then I 
saw through the game and entered into 
the fun of ft, determined that no amount 
of switchbacking should cause me to part 
company with the very excellent breakfast 
i had had half an hour earlier. 

The chocks were jerked away, and the 
machine commenced to taxi slowly a.long 
the ground. My next impression was that 
we were approaching the high brick wall 
of a farmhouse with alarming rapidity'. 
For two or three horrible moments I saw 
my'self flattened between the machine and 
that wall. Then suddenly my' eyes evinced 
a tendency to fall out, the interior portion 
of my anatorhy seemed to gravitate 
towards my boots, and my head appeared 
to be supporting a weight' of at least a 
ton. 


\ SECOND or two later vve were two 
hundred feet above the farmy'ard, 
and, as we turned, I caught a glimpse of the 
group of mechanics staring up at.us from 
the field we had just left. The pilot had 
held tbe nose of the machine down as long 
as he safely could, gaining speed the whole 
time, and had then " zoomed ’’’out of the 
field. 

We arrived over the aerodrome at a 
height of about four thousand feet. 
" Going to spin," the pilot shouted. '* Sit 
tight! ” The sensation of spinning from 
the front scat of a pusher machine is one 
of immense pressure on the head. Mean¬ 
while, you glue your eyes on to one fixed 
spot on flic ground beneath you, while 
every* other feature of the landscape 


By ‘Night-Hawk’ 

appears to revolve round this spot. You 
notice with a kind of detached interest 
that the ground is getting nearer ; the 
earth, in fact, seems to be coining up to 
meet you. 

My first flight ended in a perfectly tame 
manner. We made a good landing, and 
taxied up to the sheds. A blase sergeant 
met us there. “ Are you Mr. X ? ” he 
asked. On hearing that his surmise was 
correct, he handed mo what looked like 
a machine-gun, and said, " You are to do 
No. t camera-gun-test," sir. That’s the 
machine over there—just being run up.” 

What to me had been a ne w and amazing 
experience appeared to that sergeant- 
instructor merely an ordinary routine 
incident of his daily life, a thing not 
worth commenting on. 

T\7HEN the time came for me to leave 
’ ’ that school of aerial gunnery I had 
begun to feel that I, too, was something of 
a flying veteran—an illusion that was 
rudely shattered on my arrival at a night- 
flying home-defence squadron a week or 
two later. 

Curiously enough, my first night-flight 
was during one of the earlier Zeppelin 
raids on London and the Eastern Counties. 
The moon was on the wane, and we were 
flying at about three thousand feet, when 
I saw quite plainly shrapnel bursting in 
the air several miles to the south. We 
made in the direction of the flying, 
climbing steadily' the whole time, but saw 
no hostile aircraft. We were following 
the coast; the sea looked wonderfully 
mysterious in the shine of the moon. All 
round the horizon was a dim curtain of 
mist It was as if one swain in a vast 
circular bath of clear water, the rim of 
the bath being vague and far away, and 
made of a kind of cloudy grey marble. 

We saw flashes far to the south—" 
shrapnel, star-shells, and parachute flares. 
But we had arrived at the limit of our 
patrol-area without having seen anything 
of the enemy aircraft, and had therefore 
to return. Nosing northwards, we gradually 
lost height, and then flew low over sand- 
dunes and swamps and marshy Fields to 
our aerodrome. 

T ANDING a machine at night is no 
superlatively easy matter. In certain 
weather conditions it is difficult to gauge 
with any certainty whether the machine 
is a hundred feet or only a few feet above 
ground level. Sometimes,, when you are 
just coming into the petrol or electric 
flares, which are placed on all night-flying 
aerodromes for landing purposes, and are 
preparing to " flatten out,” you discover 
that you have either underestimated or 
overshot the aerodrome. This means that 
you have to put on your engine again, go 
round once more, and have another shot 
for it. On this night, however, we touched 
ground by the first flare, pulled np after 
a very short run, and taxied easily over 
to the Hangars. 

r T'HE weeks we spent with the home- 
-*• defence squadron were really weeks 
of extra training for the job we were ulti¬ 
mately destined to take up in France— 
long-distance night-bombing and recon¬ 


naissance. The day came at last when we 
had to leave " England, home, and 
beauty,” and proceed overseas for active 
service. We landed in France late one 
wintry afternoon, and proceeded that 
same night by train to a large town in 
Flanders. Next morning a car was sent 
down from the aerodrome, and we raced 
along the straight, broad "route nationale” 
to the scene of our future activities. 

On. arrival at the aerodrome we dis¬ 
covered that we already’ knew many of 
the pilots and observers in the squadron : 
and several of them tried to " put the 
wind up ” us by relating hair-raising 
accounts of the narrow shaves they bad 
had while flying over the lines. But we 
soon settled down to learn our jobs, study 
the maps, memorise the lighthouses, and 
get accustomed to the general ideas of 
service flying. 

r PHEY broke us in gradually. On the 
second day I had a " flip ” round the 
aerodrome to get the " hang ” of the 
country; on the third day I flew over to 
a neighbouring aerodrome for lunch ; and 
a few days later I did a practice daylight 
reconnaissance along the Ypres sector. 

The sun was shining as we got into our 
" bus,” and all the world seemed gay. 
My pilot was in great form. We climbed 
well and, : at about three thousand feet, 
headed tor Ypres. As we got nearer to 
the"trenches the roads became more and 
more congested with troops and moving 
columns of supplies. Looking over the 
side of the " bus,” I could see the tiny 
khaki-clad figures marching " in fours ” 
along all the roads to the line, and J 
thought of the days when I walked along 
these self-same roads with many a dear 
fellow who has since crossed the Great 
Divide. 

We passed over Ypres at under a 
thousand feet. For miles around in every 
direction the ground was pocked with 
shell-holes. I believe that in all the world 
you cannot find a more tragic panorama 
of destruction than in the lands round 
" Wipers.” I have been ’down on the 
Somme, have seen Pozidres, Grandcourt, 
Beanmont-Hamel, have gazed at the 
ghosts of Bapaume and Arras; but 
nothing has moved me quite so much as 
these heroic, remnants of Ypres seen from 
the air that sunny winter morning. 

nPIIE gunners were putting down a bar- 
rage on the Passchendaele Ridge ; I 
could see the spurts of flame beneath and, 
away in the east, regular lines of shell- 
bursts. There was also a fire of consider¬ 
able magnitude some distance behind 
the German lines, and, far above our 
heads, at eight thousand feet or more, a 
formation of British scout machines was 
dodging "Archie.” I realised that I was 
again " at the war.” 

We turned southwards, passing over 
historic battlegrounds—Hill 6o, Messines, 
Armeutiores—and so back to our aero¬ 
drome, where we arrived in time to witness 
from the air the last five minutes of a 
football match. 

I had now had my practice " flips.” 
My next show was to be a bombing raid 
over the lines. 


it 
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Fierce Times for Fritz Flying the Black Flag 


“Blimp,” having sighted something suspicious, called destroyers to investigate, anuui.s ...... 

e submarine hunters being one of the fine U.S.A. boats now operating in the Atlantic and a British destroyer. 


‘ Qood Hunting ” : The _ 

response to the call, the submarine hunters being 





Vivid liqhtning enabled the U boat for two hours 

... . i . i _ r-._-.-_l-___ tk.iaa kit 
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U.S. Energy in the Battle-Line and Behind It 


General Passaga, of the French Army, decorating the colours of the 104th Regiment 
of the U. S. Army with the Croix de Guerre. Right : The cross affixed to the colours. 


Well-laden American soldier in France climbing to his billet on an upper floor by means of a pole with steps. Right: American blue¬ 
jackets at work in the machine shop of one of the United States naval units in British waters. 


Interior of an American armoured car in course of construction for use with the U.S. Army in France. The riveter was just com¬ 
pleting his task. Right : Five heavy American locomotives on a French railway. 
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French Aerial Torpedoes for Hun Town Targets 



Testing the resistance of bombs—or “ aerial torpedoes — ini a 

great French munition factory, where a considerable part ot the 
work is done by women workers. 


Qauging^tl^i^al|ibr^of theJ'taeria^torpedo^’i^^ombsji^anFrenchji^mut'on^ctmjy^ajid^^msetinBO^dering^onothe a, ° nq the Rhine. 
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In a first-line trench on the mountainous part of Italy’s Piave front, where a despatch-carrier is handing a message to the officer in command. 
Where the Piave flows round the eastern end of the IVlontello the Austrians made their first crossing in their offensive of mid-June. Before the 
close of the month the Italians had won back the whole of the right bank of the river. 


Italian patrol passing through barbed-wire that had been smashed by artillery fire. With their rifles slung on their shoulders, the men 
carried stout stakes that served not only to help them over the rough ground, but also—as is seen by the two men on the left — to raise any 

loose strands of the wire in which they might get caught. 


Italy’s Rampart of Rocks and Iron Will- 
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-Against Which Austria Advanced in Vain 



Bringing up reserves to the Italian front in motor-cars covered with branches to screen them from enemy aircraft. An anti-aircraft gun can 
be seen sited on the rock in the right foreground. The enemy’s air forces were definitely outclassed in Italy as elsewhere, their ascertained 
losses during the offensive up to June 27th being 103 machines, as against nine machines and three balloons of the Allies. 



Loading ammunition on mules for the mountain batteries in Italy. Since the impetus of the Austrian offensive was crushed on June 15th the 
Allies have reacted vigorously among the heights on the Asiago Plateau and against enemy positions in the mountains on the west bank of 
the Brenta, wresting from the enemy IVIonte di Val Bella, east of Asiago, and the southern slopes of the Sasso Rosso. 


V 
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Birds and Beasts Caught Up Into the Conflict 





A Belgian soldier wearing one of the new steel helmets issued for sentry duty. In circle : founded soldiers tailing “ 

sports festival arranged by the R.A.F. in a town near London. Right : The pet monkey of an Australian battery in France enjoying a p \ 
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Along the Arid Line of March in Mesopotamia 


The humanity of the British to their prisoners of war is well known. Fresh proof of it is afforded by this photograph of 

prisoners being given a lift in Army transport carts when suffering from the physical distress of a march across the desert to Bagdad. 


Heliograph station of British advanced headquarters at Kara Tepe, abouttwenty 
miles south of Kifri. Left : Ancient bridge across the Nahrin River, a tributary 
of the Diala, destroyed by the Turks in their retreat northwards from Bagdad. 


Indian soldiers in Mesopotamia drawing supplies of water for the troops from an 
advanced reservoir. Right : British soldiers working a pump at a front-line station. 
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Pencillings from Our War Artist s Sketch-Book 



Another page of pictorial jottings by Mr C. M Sheldon, “The 
War lllustrated's “ own artict. These are companion sketches 
to the descriptive article by the Editor on the opposite page, 
introducing to English readers a 6cene and a subject which 


have curiously escaped attention from artists and war corres¬ 
pondents. The Germans in their new offensive which began in 
March last overflowed this part of the front within a fortnight of 
the time when our Editor and artist visited Baoaume Cemetery. 
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LITTLE JOUR NEY S TO THE GREAT WAR 

A HUNNISH MEMORIAL 


I HAVE no inborn prejudice against 
things German, nor do I dislike the 
Teutonic tongue, of which I confess 
to the scantiest knowledge. In the old 
years, when I made some study of it, I 
was caught by the sonorous beauty of its 
poetry — a beauty that seemed to me 
greater than that of the French which I 
knew so well. And who shall say that the 
music of the Hun is not the very poetry of 
sound ? But language and music are not 
the best criteria of any race of mankind. 
Some of the African savages have a 
rhythmic tongue that is essentially poetic. 

Water fast asleep,” is a charming imago 
for ice, and that is the product of a 
benighted African mind. The folk-tales 
of the wild Kirghiz are informed with real 
beauty—and their tellers alive with 
vermin. The Chilian rolo, who might 
not hesitate to plant his stiletto in your 
side, will sing you a charming copla and 
daintily touch his guitar for your delecta¬ 
tion, if the mood serve. 

OlYE me something more than language 
and music to guide me to the heart of a 
people. Give me especially their taste in 
architecture and the plastic arts. Here 
they express their national spirit best. 
1 lore the Hun has trumpeted his brutish¬ 
ness to the ages of Earth, as surely as he 
has created everlasting monuments of 
infamy in his destruction of the grey old 
Gothic things of Flanders and France. 

Many Germans have I known at home 
in England and in the sunset lands of 
South America. From them all I tried 
one day, standing in Bapaume Cemetery, 
to evolve a composite character portrait, 
And I do aver that what memory dis¬ 
engaged for me fitted uncannily those 
clumsy clowns who had fashioned a monu¬ 
ment there to the Huns slain by British 
artillery before Hindenburg commanded 
Ids slave-driven hordes to fall back upon 
his famous “ impregnable ” line. 

’ r HIS monument had been the subject of 
* much discussion during the year the 
British retained possession of Bapaume, 
and now that the Hun is back again I,am 
glad that it is still standing. Some there 
were who counselled its overthrow as a 
foul blot on a bit of consecrated French 
soil, but — well, of that later. 

First let me describe the thing as best 
I can. It occupies an arresting position. 
As you pass along the main avenue of the 
little cemeteiy, a side-path—lined with 
tall trees — opens to the left and ends in a 
square, tree-bordered enclosure, in the 
centre of which stands this monument. 
Not even its innate ugliness can make the 
first glimpse of it from the far end of the 
grove unpromising. It is a situation so 
effective that a lump of unhewn stone 
set there would assume a certain dignity 
from its environment. 

Only when we approach the thing 
closely—after mounting the two rough- 
hewn granite steps to the earthen dais 
whereon it is reared—does the brute mark 
of the Hun fully reveal itself. Our walk 
along the little grove puts us into an 
almost sympathetic mood towards the 
enemy, so that we are positively predis¬ 
posed in kindliness to this monument to 
Isis dead. On either hand we pass between 
rows of Hun-made memorials of the 
French and German soldiers who fell in 
battle hereabout, and there is an uncon- 


By the Editor 

ventional freshness of design in these 
that is not unpleasing. 

pACH of these little memorials isinout- 
line and construction alike. They are 
made of smooth wood, somewhat in the 
form of mural' tablets, standing about 
four feet high, the top pointed at a grace¬ 
ful angle and corniced. Their only weak¬ 
ness of design is seen at the base, where 
the board is cut away in stunted curves 
and pierced by two stupid little holes such 
as a ploughman makes in his barn-door 
for the cat. The idea may have been to 
prevent the wet soil from rotting the 
bottom of the wood, and the artistic 
feebleness is now hidden somewhat by 
the growth of flowers. The painter has 
achieved his part better than the car¬ 
penter, as the two long name tablets of 
black, with a broken edge of white and 
decorative angles above, under the cor¬ 
nice, leave a central grey space suggesting 
a cross. 

Under these wooden tablets rest groups 
of men who fought in life facing each 
other, and here in death they lie securely 
entrenched with the No Man’s Land of 
the funeral path between them, ten in 
each French grave, and twelve in the 
German—a disparity to which no French¬ 
man would object in life. Their names, 
rank, regiment, and date of death arc 
neatly painted in white upon the black 
background—the French in Roman char¬ 
acters, the German in Gothic. 

A LLOWING for the crudities of war-time 
craftsmanship, I say that the sight of 
these rows of little memorials made by 
enemy hands for friend and foe with equal 
respect puts one in sympathetic frame of 
mind towards the Teutonic masterpiece 
that holds the place of honour. But, stand¬ 
ing before that thing, it awakened naught 



A BARREL-BORNE FOOTBRIDGE.— 
Constructed by Australian soldiers over 
a waterway on the western front. 


but disgust in the mind of the observer. 
It is horridly suggestive of some phallic 
symbol such as once stood in obscene 
groves. Not one feature of beauty does 
it present. The notion stirring in the 
brutish brain of its designer was probably 
the expression of German strength. 

About fifteen feet in height, it is built 
up of granite blocks roughly dressed, in 
the form of a square column for two- 
thirds of its height, surmounted by three 
diminishing blocks, a ball poised on each 
projecting corner of these, and on the top¬ 
most a large central sphere. The middle 
part of the column, facing the avenue, 
is deeply recessed and polished, with a 
large representation of the Iron Cross 
carved at the top, the space below occu¬ 
pied by a braggart inscription about the 
glorious dead in whose memory the 
atrocious thing was reared. 

1VO description of detail can convey any 

~ comprehensible idea of the consum¬ 
mate ugliness of the whole. We may assume 
that the twelve smaller balls and the large 
surmounting sphere are crudely symbolic 
of the Hun artillery, and the suggestion of 
brute strength pervading the whole is 
obviously deliberate. Thus, indeed, it 
might be described as a successful piece 
of work. Assuredly it expresses the 
character of its'designer and his race. 
As such, I am glad this thing wfs 
made. For a man of taste would no more 
care to break bread with the creatures 
who reared it than with the image-makers 
of the obscene gods'. It is a belated ex¬ 
pression of the culture of the Stone Age, 
the morals of which have been so clearly 
revealed as continuing, or recurring by a 
sort of atavism; in the Huns of to-day. 

Wherefore, I am sure they were wise 
counsellors who urged that this sculpture 
should stand, and that the French authori¬ 
ties in due course should determine its 
fate. A monument that dcliberately 
calls to all who stand before it, “ See, I 
am the shapeless thing the Hun contrives 
in his solemn hour of grief for his brother 
Huns who fell in their onslaught upon 
Liberty and Light ! I am Brute strength ! 

I am Ugliness ! ”—such a monument is 
well worth preserving for future genera¬ 
tions to look upon as the sign-manual of 
the Evil Principle. 

VJLUIETHER litis thing should be per¬ 
il mitted to defile consecrated ground of 
France is another matter. It may be that it 
usurps the place of some beautiful French 
memorial which the Huns destroyed. 
This I do not know, but it is likely enough, 
as its environment is not of recent origin, 
and the deftly chosen site suggests that 
some artist-mind of France had first 
schemed out the little funeral-way and 
the tree-fringed enclosure for a worthv 
piece of sculpture. 

When the enemy is eventually thrust 
forth from the soil he pollutes with his 
presence andjthc works of his hands it will 
be time enough to determine the finality 
of this Hunnish memorial, and though 
it is likely the citizens of the new Bapaume 
will refuse it room in their little cemetery, 
they would do well to preserve it in some 
place where it would remind them of the 
ugliness from which the world had been 
delivered when Civilisation stood up, in 
sorrow and in blood, to kill the accursed 
thing these hateful stones symbolise. 
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Slumberless Service of Surgeons and Staff 



close to the western battle-lront, where the linked line of French and British was withstanding the Teuton 
dieted a typical scene at one of the first-aid posts established as near as may be to the point of battle contact, 
use is utilised for the merciful work under the Red Cross, and there the wounded receive instant attention. 



Receiving a night message at a French staff headquarters near a northern battlefield. The officer on night duty has thrown himself down 
fully dressed to snatch a brief rest, but, awakened at once by the tinkle of the telephone at his bedside, receives a message fcpm the 
front line. Near the hearth fire dozes an orderly, accustomed to take a “ dog-sleep " between the calls of duty. 


4 
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word-picture s of the jdesert war 

AN AFFAIR OF OUTPOSTS 

By ‘The Adjutant* 


I ^HIS is a country of big distances, of 
rapid advances, of changing fronts, 
of outpost warfare, of picket trenches, 
"f detached posts, of mobile columns ; 
(he country of Wu's Book of the Sword 
and the British Field Service Pocket Book. 
< >nly when it is checkmate—which is 
never since we captured Kut—do we play 
the ding-dong trench game of the west. 

A fortnight ago my division was 
investing the enemy in a desolate area, 
twenty-five miles south-west of our 
present position, which is under the mud 
walls of a captured river city that the 
prophets knew. Next w-eek we may be 
picketing the hot brown desert forty 
miles away, where the burnt stubs of the 
foothills hold down the edges of the great 
silent plains. We march and manoeuvre 
in echelon, column of route, artillery 
formation, and skirmishing. order. One 
time we surge steadily forward by river 
or by land, carrying with us the impedi¬ 
menta of permanence. Double li.P. 
tents by the cartload or boatload, convoys 
of ammunition, parks of "guns, ration 
depots, field hospitals, R.F.A. workshops, 
post offices, telegraphs, ice plants, mineral- 
water factories, and military policemen— . 
i he whole outfit of an advancing base, 
leaving roads, and sometimes rails, and 
always a fine L. of C. at our heels. 

The Subaltern’s “ Job ” 

Another time we walk out into the 
night of the deserted, unreachable horizons 
with nothing more than we can carry, our 
transport limited to the mules which 
carry our picks and shovels, ammunition, 
and water pakhals— the bare kit of a big 
raid. Our columns move for hours in eerie 
silence through the purple, star-spangled 
darkness across the mute terrain towards 
the “ point of distribution.” Here we 
split up into tactical formations and steal 
away to our respective” points of assault ” 
near the enemy’s position. Wc lie 
“ doggo ” until the green and gold lights 
of dawn slip into the sky. and the bayonets 
of our strong " screen ” get busy with 
the hostile picket trenches, awakening a 
wall of screaming vicious lead a thousand 
yards long by three feet thick, to bar our 
farther passage, and shrapnel and high 
explosive begins to swell the obstacle. 

Alwaj-s our “ front" shifts like the 
rays of a great searchlight. It seldom 
stands still for long. It rarely proceeds 
in a direct line. It moves all ways 
except backwards. It sometimes tacks 
like a sailing-boat against a head-wind. 
It sweeps vast tracts on its way to its 
objective. Its rate of advance varies 
according to the stubbornness of the 
enemy and the difficulties of a country 
that is as bereft of civilised facilities as 
is a blank canvas of paint. 

Some job for a subaltern,” remarked 
Teddy in his best “grouse” tones. His 
eyes travelled again from the river to the 
marsh, a three-mile • stretch of desert 
which lie and his company had been told 
off to guard. 

" Of course,” I agreed gravely, as my 
horse tried to shake the million odd flies 
from his body, “ if you feel a bit uncertain 
about it I’ll see what the C.O. says ; we 
might send Major Lee out to run the 
show. There'll probably be a brigade 
or so of Turkish cavalry " feeling " this 
" door." Teddy swerved his glailce 


suddenly and caught the comer of my 
eye, and his expression loosened to the 
frank grin he could no longer restrain. 

Vou’re an infernal young humbug ! ” 
I remarked. “ You’re simply bursting 
for me to clear off and leave you to it.” 

How d’you like my disposition, sir ? ” 
he asked smilingly. “ All right,” I com¬ 
mented briefly. ” Now, I must push 
off; you’ve tested your ‘ line ’ back to 
headquarters ? " 

Preparations Completed 

He nodded. " Transport will be out 
in about half an hour with your supplies ; 
send the carts back at once,” I continued, 

" and it's ' hold on at all costs.’ I’ll 
ride out again before night with the C.O. 
to have a look round — if he has time.” 

“ Very good, sir,” Teddy answered in 
his most matter-of-fact tones. ” I’ll hold 
on all right, and I hope the blighters do 
come this way,” he added anxiously. 

The rest of the story I got two days 
later from Teddy and from a captured 
Turkish cavalryman. 

In the heat of the first day Teddy 
completed and elaborated his scheme. 
The position was one which required nous 
and military knowledge, plus experience 
in a cunning school of warfare ; but its 
young commander was a soldier, and had 
survived two years of old Mesopots. 

Teddy’s supports were three miles 
behind him, and a big body of the enemy ' 
somewhere in front. Bar his field tele¬ 
graph line, he and his little company were 
in the blue. But desert knowledge and 
soldier craftsmanship can do much on 
three days’ full rations and ample water, 
backed by a couple of Maxims and plenty 
of ammunition. Teddy knew his job, and 
every Thomas Bedouin Atkins in his 
command shared that knowledge. I 
should like to tell you in detail exactly 
how Teddy and his men made that three- 
mile gap into a formidable-looking door, 
but the censor has as sound an objection 
as the fighting soldier to making the 
enemy as wise as himself; so you must 
build the story for yourself out of skilfully 
sited trenches —some real, some dummies— 
bunches of hard-faced, barc-knecd alert 
riflemasters, clay models, tin cans, and 
trip-wires; and in the near background a 
couple of concealed platoons as supports 
and reserves. 

An Enemy “Feeler” 

Upon the first night the silence of the 
desert was unbroken but for the faint 
chorus of croaking frogs from the marsh 
and the river, and the occasional scream 
of a roaming jackal, and the nearer sounds 
of a cough or snore, and the inadvertent 
rattle of a sling swivel on a sentry’s rifle, 
and when the dawn patrols came in from 
No Man’s Land they reported “ no trace ” 
of the enemy. Teddy and his three 
junior officers played despondent bridge 
during the day in the intervals of inspect¬ 
ing arms, position, feet, and food, and 
cursed the ill-luck that was reducing the 
probability of a " little show ” on their 
own. The main operations would pro¬ 
bably cause a move forward in a day or 
so, and wash out all chance of a little 
pocket generalship. 

But the new night found everyone in a 
quite different mood. Just when boiling 


tea had done its work of refreshing the 
inner soldier, and by copious emanation 
removed the rivulets of dust and sweat 
from the outer soldier, the mirage drifted 
away in the wake of the dropping sun, 
and a few specks showed up on the 
forward horizon. A little later still, two 
of Teddy’s small patrols " touched " 
some enemy scouts—the screen of an 
advancing reconnoitring troop. This in¬ 
quisitive body was permitted to get 
sufficiently close to pick up just as much 
information as the soldierly young British 
commander wished to convey. It was 
skilfully shepherded from marsh to river, 
across the front by various natural-seeming 
but subtle-being incidents and sighs. 
Some spots it felt in safety, but Irom 
other places machine-guns punvd and 
lilies sputtered. And finally, when it 
made a hurried withdrawal at the behest 
of two large patrols which Teddy pushed 
out as a misleading demonstration of 
strength, the machine-guns were moved, 
sections were readjusted, and C Company 
was ready to make the most of itself. 

Caught in the Trap 

The information which the enemy- 
cavalry patrol took back to its head¬ 
quarters was of a nature which indicated 
that the river flank of the British forces 
was held too strongly' to jiermit of a 
successful piercing demonstration; but. 
to make quite certain, the Turkish com¬ 
mander determined to make a “ recon¬ 
naissance in force.” 

Just before daybreak one of Teddy's 
patrols came in to say that the enemy 
was advancing in strength along the 
marsh flank, Teddy grinned at the 
success of liis manoeuvres and camoHllago, 
warned all liis people, and sent a ” buzzer 
message to the machine-gun officer, 
who was hidden in the marsh with 
liis guns and gunners on sandbag em¬ 
placements. 

So when the enemy’s screen had safely 
passed the ambuscade, and thus confirmed 
the previous evening’s information as to 
the safety of this line of attack, the main 
body of the Turkish reconnaissance got 
into deadly range just as the growing 
light rendered the target clearly visible. 
Instantly the stealthy silence was broken 
by the raucous clamour of the Maxims, 
plus all the noise that Teddy’s force 
could make in the line with rifles and 
grenades. 

The reconnaissance broke and retired, 
leaving many casualties, and most of the 
scouts were “ picked off ’’ by Teddy’s 
entrenched pickets. Later on in the 
morning Teddy sent out stretcher-parties 
and collected those of the fallen enemy 
who had not been got away. 


Two nights later, when Teddy and I 
forgathered again With the rest of our 
little “ mess,” with our backs against the 
wheels of an A T. cart, he gazed 
thoughtfully across at the twinkling 
section fires upon which the men had been 
heating their canteens, drained, his mug 
of tea to the dregs, and then stretched 
himself luxuriously on the sun-baked 
earth. I threw him my cigarette-case. 

” Old Mesopots ain’t such a bad spot 
after all,” he drawled peacefully. 
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OUR DIARY 


OF THE WAR 


Chronology of Events, May 1st to June 30th, 1918 


MAY 1st.—Enemy's rfrtitlcry active 
in neighbourhood of Bcthunc and Locre 
sector. 

British capture Es Salt, an enemy 
post half-way between the Jordan and 
Hedjaz Railway, with 33 German and 
317 Turkish prisoners. 

Germans occupy .Sebastopol. 

2nd.—French carry the Baume 
Wood. Unsuccessful Turkish attack on 
British holding Es Salt, village. 

3rd. — lurks, reinforced again, 
attack Es Salt, but repulsed with heavy 
loss. During the night our advanced 
troops withdraw cast of the Jordan. 

4th.—Germans 0 ]>en intense bom¬ 
bardment from l.ocre to south of Vpres. 
French progress in Uoere sector, and 
British in neighbourhood of Mcteren. 

5th.—Enemy attack positions 
gained by British N.E. of Hinges, 
but are repulsed. 

Lord French Lord-Lieutenant of 
Ireland. 

British advance their line west and 
south-west of Morlancourt. 

6th.-—Canadian troops carry out 
successful raid in neighbourhood of 
Ncuville Vitasse (south of Arras) and 
capture three machine-guns. 

7th.—l’eaec l>ctween Rumania and 
Central Powers signed at Bucharest. 

British occupy Kirkuk, on Mosul 
road. 

8th. — Germans launch strong 
attack against French and British 
troops between la Clytte and Voor- 
mezedo, and in centre succeed, after 
heavy lighting, in entering front line. 
Later, allied troops counter-attack and 
re-establish their positions. 

Germans occupy ltostoff. 

9th.—Germans attack north of 
ICemmel and press British line slightly 
iat one point. They launch two attacks 
in neighbourhood of Albert and Bouzin- 
court. At Albert they occupy advanced 
positions on a front of about 150 yards, 
but later driven out. 

New blow at Ostend.—Naval forces 
of Dover Command renew attempt to 
close outlet from Bruges Canal at 
Ostend. The old cruiser Vindictive, 
laden with concrete, is successfully 
driven into Ostend Harbour entrance 
and sunk at narrowest point between 
the piers. 

Italians storm Mont© Corno, in 
the Val'.arsa. 

10th.—French success at Orivesnes, 
near Montdidier and N.E. of Locre. 

11th.—British submarine sinks Ger¬ 
man submarine of the so-called cruiser 
type in latitude of Cape St. Vincent. 

12th.—Italian destroyers attack an 
enemy couvoy otf Durazzo, and siuk a 
transport. 

13th. — Fresh attempts byAustrians 
to retake Monte Corno fail. 

14th.—Germans attack on a front 
of nearly a mile south-west of Morlau- 
court and succeed at one point in 
entering our positions, but an imme¬ 
diate counter-attack by Australian 
troojs drives out the enemy. French 
gain ground south of Hallies. 

15th.—North of Kemmel French 
troops advance their line. 

Bonnet Rouge gang treason trial 
closes. M. Duval condemned to death. 

16th.—British air raid on Saar- 
brucken. 

17th.—A number of prominent 
members of Sinn Fein movement 
arrested in Ireland on discovery of 
pro-German conspiracy. 

French and Italian troops carry 
through to completion operations la-gun 
on May 15th against Austrian positions 
to west of Koritza, in Albania. 

18 th.—British air raid on Cologne 
in broad daylight: 33 bombs 'dropped. 

Australian troops capture i>ost 
v est of Morlancourt. 

19th. —During the night Australian 
troops capture German position at 
Villc-sur- Anerc, with 300 prisoners and 

machine-guns. 

British occupy Nanungu, von 
Lettow’s headquarters (German East 
Africa). 

Gotha ra : d on London by from 20 
to 30 machines; 44 killed, 179 
injured ; seven Gotlms down. 

'I wo squadrons of Gothas attack 
British hospitals at Etaplcs, causing 
over 300 casualties. 

2Gth. — French carry out a suc¬ 


cessful operation east and north-east, of 
Locre, gaining all their objectives on a 
frout of 4,000 yards and 400 prisoners. 

British air raid on Coblenz and 
Landau (N.VY. of Karlsruhe). 

Italians destroy enemy garrison on 
Mount Sphioneia. 

21st.—Announced that British 
have advanced as far as Fat hah, 130 
miles above Bagdad. 

Enemy’s big attack against our 
new position N.W. of Mcrville broken 
by our troops, and our whole line 
remains intact. 

Announced that since "beginning 
of German offensive on March 21st 
1,000 German - aeroplanes have been 
destroyed or driven down by British, 
and moro than 1,000 tons of bombs 
dropped over the enemy’s lines. 

British air raid on Mannheim. 

Two squadrons of Gothas attempt 
to reach Paris; ono raider brought 
down in flames. 

22nd.—British air raid on im¬ 
portant railway triangle at. Liege and 
railway stations at Metz ; Mannheim 
again bombed. 

Gotha raid on Paris; ono person 
killed and 12 injured. 

23rd.—H.M. armed mercantile 
cruiser Moldavia torpedoed and sunk ; 
56 U.S. soldiers missing. 

24th.—French local successes 

south-east of Coucy. and in the Vosges. 

25th.—Italians take Monticello Pass 
and 870 prisoners. 

Transport Lcasowc Castle tor- 
l>cdocd in Mediterranean; 13 officers, 
79 other ranks, missing. 

26th.— At Capo Sile (N.E. of 
Venice) Italian troops storm Austrian 
positions to a deptli of half a mile. 

27th.—New German offensive.— 
Germany reopens her offensive on big 
scale against allied Armies in West. 
'The main attack is made on wide front 
between Soissons and Rheims: a 
smaller attack is launched between 
Locre and Voormezeele, to south of 
Ypres. On Aisne battleground British 
right holds, but left is forced back to 
second line of prepared positions. 
Along the Chemin des Dames enemy 
pushes forward towards Aisne Valley, 
some parties reaching Pont Arcy, live 
miles from original line. During the 
night the enemy crass the Aisne be¬ 
tween Vailly and Berry-au-Bac. On 
Flanders front enemy attacks repulsed 
by French after- fierce fighting, with 
great loss to enemy. The only German 
gain is near Diokebusch Lake. 

28th.—Our line cast of Diekebusch 
Lake is successfully re-established by 
French and British counter-attacks. 

German advance continued.—In 
centre of the Aisne battleground Ger¬ 
mans continue attacks with sustained 
violence along line of the Vesle, which 
they cross in region of Bazoches and 
Fismes. On right British on the massif 
of St. Thierry resist enemy. On left 
by counter-attacks French troops stop 
advance of Germans and break up 
their attacks on heights of Neuville- 
sur-Margival and Vri*gny, to N.E. of 
Soissons. 

American Victory.—To west of 
Montdidier American troops, supported 
by French Tanks; capture on a front 
of 11 miles the village and salient of 
Cantigny, and take 170 prisoners. 

British advance northward to 
depth of 1] miles on front of 51 miles 
to south and south-west of Tabsor, 12 
miles N.N.E. of Joppa. 

29th.—Canture of Soissons.—The 
Germans continue onslaught between 
Soissons and Rheims, sweeping over 
Vrcgny Plateau and taking Soissons on 
the west, and on the east are en¬ 
croaching on the city of Rheims. In 
the centre they gain heights imme¬ 
diately south of the Vesle. Germans 
claim 25,000 prisoners to date. 

30th.—German Rush Checked.— 
The battle continues with violence on 
whole of front attacked, but allied 
troops holding on to western outlets of 
Soissons prevent any enemy advance. 
In the centre the Germans capture 
F^rc-cn-Tardenois and Vczilly. and 
increase their efforts in direction of 
VHIe-cn-Taxdonois. 

Greco-French victory at Skra di 
I.egen, south of Ifuma, 11 miles west 


of I he Vardar; 1,500 Bulgarian and 
Hetman prisoners captured. 

31st. — Germans reach the Marne 
on a l()-mile front from a point near 
Chateau Thierry to Dormana. 

American transport President 
Lincoln torpedoed and sunk. 

JUNE 1st.—Great German drive 
continued. Powerful enemy attacks 
between Oise and Marne, and between 
Oise and Aisne. Germany take Chouy 
and Xcuilly-St. Front, while the French 
hold Chateau Thierry. 

British air raid on Karlsruhe. 

2nd.—German blow for Paris. 
Enemy swing their main efforts to S.W. 
across Soissons-Cbateau 'Thierry road. 
'The French are driven down valley of 
the Ourcq, back to edge of Forest of 
Villcrs-Cotterets and to high ground 
west of Chateau Thierry. 

British advance line in neighbour¬ 
hood of Vieux-Bcrquin and Merris, east 
of Hazobrouck. 

3rd.—Germans held. Germans 
bring up fresh forces and attack be¬ 
tween the Oise and the Ourcq. French 
recapture Mont de Choisy, and with¬ 
stand and inflict great loss on enemy 
desperately attacking the Forest of 
Villers-Cottcrets, both on the north and 
east. S.K. of latter the French regain 
Faverolles and check enemy east of 
Perriant. Later the Germans take 
Pernant. American troops by a “ mag¬ 
nificent counter-attack ” throw enemy 
to the north of Veuilly Wood. 

4th. — The German effort slackens 
considerably, the only appreciable suc¬ 
cess being in the Foret de Rct-z, in front, 
of Villcrs-Cotterets. An immediate 
French counter-attack drives enemy 
back to the eastern fringe of this forest. 

German submarines appear off 
American coast, and sink some coasting 
vessels. 

5th.—Enemy firmly held by French, 
who counter-attack to north of-Aisne. 

General Sir William Robertson to 
command forces iu Great Britain. 

6th. — Franco-Allied can success in 
Veuilly La Poterie-Bussiares region: 
enemy driven back about a mile, and 
270 prisoners taken. East of Villcrs- 
Cotterets French troops and Tanks 
make progress. 

British air raid on Coblenz. 

Hospital ship Konigin Regentes 
mined and sunk. 

7th. — French, British, and Ameri¬ 
can troops, holding the flanks of tlie 
Alsne-Marne-Rheims salient against Ger¬ 
mans, assail latter’s positions. The 
village of Le Port, west of Fontcnoy, 
is taken. British regain Bligny ; French 
and Americans retake Vinly and 
VeujHy-La-Poterie. South of the Ourcq 
Allies carry their lines as far as western 
outskirts of Daminard. 

8th.—German attempts to check 
advance on Ch6zy-Dammard front 
defeated. 

Hague delegates on prisoners of 
war hold their first meeting. 

9th. — New German offensive. 
Enemy attacks French on front of 22 
miles from Montdidier to Xoyon. In 
t he centre they reach Ressons-sur-Matz 
and Mareuliles, an advance of five miles. 
On their left French fall back a short 
distance; on the right the Germans 
make little progress. 

10th.—Germans bend back French 
line in centre, and take villages of Mery, 
Bclloy, and St. Maur, also gaining 
footing in Marqu6glise. On French 
right enemy dobouchos from Bois de 
Thiescourt; on French left his attacks 
broken between Courcelles and Rubes- 
court.. Frencli retake M6ry. Along 
right bank of Oise they fall back to 
Ri bb court. 

Brilliant Australian advance of 
nearly half a mile in neighbourhood of 
Morlancourt. 

11th. — Froncli counter - stroke. 
French, supported by Tanks, counter¬ 
attack'on front of 71 miles between 
Rubescourfc and St. Maur. and reach 
southern approaches to Le Fretoy, and 
carry their lines one mile and a quarter 
east of Mery, reaching southern out¬ 
skirts of St. Maur ; over 1,000 German 
prisoners taken. 

12th. —Germans gain footing on 
southern bank of the Matz in village 
of Mrlicocq and make slight progress 


south of the Aisne, on plateau to west 
of villages of Dommiers and Cutry. 

13th.—German counter-attack be¬ 
tween Oourcelles and north of Mery 
defeated with heavy loss. South of the 
Aisne enemy obtains a footing in village 
of Laversirte. 

American air raid on Dommary- 
Baroncourt station. 

14th.—German offensive between 
Montdidier and Noyon comes to a halt.. 

15th. — Austrian offensive on 00- 
mllo front. Massed attacks of Infantry 
launched from Asiago plateau to the 
sea. The British attacked by four 
Austrian divisions; on right the attack- 
fails, on left enemy penetrates our 
front lino to depth of 1,000 yards, 
where he is firmly held. . Italians by 
counter-attacks hold back pressure of 
enemy, and regain a good portion of 
positions temporarily yielded. 

16th. — Austrian offensive con¬ 
tinuing fiercely; enemy passes to west 
bank of the Piave. but closely pressed 
by Italians, who take 3,000 prisoners. 

Lord Cavan reports British front, 
in Italy again established on its original 
front line. 

17th.—Italians report Austrian 
offensive at a standstill in whole of 
mountain section north of Venetia 
plain. Half the Montello height is in 
enemy’s hands and a strip of ground 
on west bank of the Piave for about 1 I 
miles. Austrian prisoners total 120 
officers and 4,500 other ranks. 

French gain ground north of Aisne 
and capture 370 prisoners. 

Enemy aeroplane crosses coast of 
Kent in daylight; no bombs dropped. 

18th.—Italians officially report 
slow Austrian progress. On the Lower 
Piave enemy has thrown 11 bridges 
across river, but unable to deepen hold 
on west bank. Total allied captures 
since June 15 are now 6,500. 

German .attempts to capture 
Rheims fails completely. 

19th.—Austrians make no pro¬ 
gress. Alius’ prisoners to date 9,011. 

20th. — Severe fighting on the 
Piave, especially on the two Hanks at 
the Montello and about 15 miles N.E. 
of Venice. Italian troojxs everywhere 
make progress, recapturing Nervesa. 

21st.—French improve their posi¬ 
tions north of Faverolles and south of 
Haute Vcsnea. 

Italian gains at Cavazuecherina, 
where they enlarge the bridgehead and 
make valuable captures. 

22nd.—Austrian offensive at stand¬ 
still. 

23rd.—Austrian retreat. General 
Diaz reports that from the Montello to 
the sea the enemy, defeated and closely 
pursued by Italian armies, is recrossing 
the Piave in disorder; 4,000 prisoners 
ta ken. 

24th.—Details of Austrian retreat 
and Italian pursuit issued. Latter re¬ 
cover whole of Montello and bridge¬ 
head at Capo Silo. 

25th.—Allied prisoners in Italy , 
now total 20,000. 

26th.—British airraid onKarlsruhe. 

27th.— Air raid on Paris; 25 
casualties. 

Destroyer action off Belgian coast. 
Four British destroyers while patrolling 
off the Belgian coast sight eight enemy 
torpedo-boat destroyers, and engage 
enemy at long range. After an action 
lasting a quarter of an hout the enemy 
is joined by three more ^torpedo-boat, 
destroyers, whereupon our force falls 
back on their supports. No damage is 
sustained by any of our vessels. 

Hospital ship Llandovery Castle 
torpedoed. 234 persons missing. 

28th.—British surprise attack east 
of Nieppc Forest results in advance of a 
mile; prisoners exceed 400. Simul¬ 
taneously Australian troops attack and 
capture hostile posts west of Merris. 

French attack on front of 4 k miles 
south of the Aisne, from south of 
Ambleny as far as east of Montgobert, 
and advance at some points a mile and 
a quarter in depth; prisoners exceed 
1 , 200 . 

29th.—British air raid on gas fac¬ 
tory at Mannheim. 

Italians regain Monte Bella, on the 
Asiago Plateau, and take 800 prisoners. 

30th.—French gain in region of St. 
Pierre Aigle. 
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f~V’ these two German bombing 
I , machines, the Gotha (in the upper 
picture) is the more widely known, 

J especially to Londoners. 

I 11 improved type is depicted, in which 
I the engine ' nacelles,’' or housings, are 
j laiscd above the lower plane. One 
engine of 260 h.p. driving a propeller is 
I earned in each housing, one on each side 
i-e;«sr-e;.er.e-.-- - 
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of the nain body, which in turn carries 
the ere v, c(insisting of a pilot, gunner- 
observei and rear gunner, and 800 lb. 
of bombs. The Gotha is fitted with a 
tunnel, (along which a gun may be fired 
at aircraft attacking from below. 

The h.E.G. is almost entirely con- 
structei of steel. The power plant is 
similar :o that of the Gotha, but in the 


A.E.G. two tractor screws arc employed, 
as opposed to the propellers, or “ pusher," 
screws of the other machine. A pilot and 
two gunners are carried, and the speed 
varies between eighty-six aild ninety miles 
per hour. Three racks for holding twenty- 
five-pound bombs are installed on the 
machine. Bombs are also carried be¬ 
neath the lower main planes. 
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V own personal 
taste in war 
literature is strongly 
■inclined-totvard'41te 
actual stories o( aerial adventure, 1 .confess 
that I have derived more mental stimulus 
and enjoyment — it one may speak of any 
kind of eiljoyineut in these sad days — from 
the of the’tnarvcllous affchievements 

of our 4 *men than from any other read¬ 
ing about the war. The zest with which 
1 tfrst perused " An Airman’s Outings ” 
was such, as-one experiences very rarely, 
as in making acquaintance with some new 
work of literary genius — though 1 am fa^ 
from saying that “ Contact” the author 
of that boyk, ranks as a literary genius. 


I 


not as a literary achievement that 
ascinates, Hut as a forthright story of 


T is not 

it fas _ 

the most marvellous doings which science 
has brought within the scopo of hViman 
experience. Au-" 4 airman who has seen 
much activq service along the western 
front, aufKJias any ability to convey to 
others some impression of what lie has 
seen, camtot well fail to achieve a certain 
measure .of literary success. The ability 
must be [there, however, as. there are many 
who curiously lack all power of expressing 
their ideas, emotions, and experiences. 

1 'IIEKli is another airmail author whose 
- occasional contributions to the daily 
Press have indicated that lie might write 
a book about lKs war experiences which 
w oil id be no less notable than the widcly- 
popular " Airman’s Outings.” His ad¬ 
ventures have;;arisen chiefly out of night- 
flving, hence the notn de guerre under 
which lie writes—V’.Nigld-Hatyk.” 1 am 
very glad -to have been able to arrange 
with this iii'iUiaiit.young airman to cou- 
‘ tribute a series'of articles expressly written 
for The War Illustrated, and the first, 
of these Appear* in this present issue. 1 
feel sure that my readers arc likely to lia\ e 
a very ready welcome for ” An Airman's 
Adventures,” and will look forward from 
i week to week for the other articles of this 
! -very fascinating series. 

; The War and the Prophets * 

•r' tthIv prophets- among our war writers 
I have had rather a sorry time of 
it, as events, have 'shown such an 
incurable tendency’to turn out differently 
from what: had been expected of them. 
Occasionally I have been able to point 
tu an article in our own. pages—several 
of Mr. Lovat Fraser’s, for’ instance— 
where the writer-pas .successfully forecast 
the course of things, and shown unusual 
judgment in arriving at his conclusions. 
It is equally pleasing to be able to draw 
attention to’ similar successful anticipation 
’in. other quarters, and in the second 
number of that welcome new publication, 
the Anglo-Italian Review,” edited by 
Mr. Kdward liptton, I have just read with 
vdrj- great . iiitgrest and admiration an 
*, article on ” The Venetian front,” signed 
U by “ BclisSrius." 

V MO better estimate of the military 
1 J J v situation in Italy before the Austrian 
• offensive could, haw been written,-and the 
U author, caflcft shovvingdiCiw important the 
y Venetian front'is not only to Italy,'but" to 

it C'C-C C C v 7 ' ' j'J 


fie whoje allied cause, has not the slightest 
hesitation in, anticipating tliat.it is there 
1 ijo Austrian effort must be.put forth to 
tile utmost, Hjfnoymjludmg paragraph is 
well worth cpiotafltti: 

Wherever the. Austrian may strike in hi* 
-s-jimner offensive’his main immediate aim 
wilt heuqisccurc ttiis line. He may deliver 
a Mow towards Bu^cia and Milan, and tied 
; tlemp\win mulpnbfed 1 y make an impression 
c {ho laysjjiind, abroad. Ilut at mojl it can 
Iqhl out eventually to be little more than a 
.diversion, intended t<* attract reserves from 
tlic'-.Piave line anduts''immediate mountain 
defences. When the-blow comes, therefore, 
a id .during its development, it is to this 
position that our Tnmdx-puust turn, and we 
niist gauge tile enemy’s success or failure by 

Picture Stuclies of the Front 


II, THE STRONG POINT 

]fT is a more common feature of 
I German fieldworks than of the British. 

Chiefly because the enemy stood so long 
C n the defensive and had the greater need of 
“ strong points." There are various, kinds of 
strong points, hut the genesis of the typical 
iking is somewhat as follows: 

An isolated dwelling-house or tavern, with 
apiple and strong cellarage, situate in a 
commanding position —cross-roads for prefer¬ 
ence—is selected after its upper stories have 
keen shattered by enemy shells — or, it may be, 


th? r xlent’qf, the Italian -failure or -tw vs* to ‘] 
hold linn ’oil that riycr l bank, which the .’ 
■ Italian national poet has call'd "The Shore j 
of Destiny.” 

I T.-luts toybe borne in mind that these : 

words were written several weeks I 
Jfpfore tire Austrian ’oifunsive was 
’ launche'd, and the accuracy witli which 
this particular writer foresaw the course, i 
of events may ire accepted as sound : 
reason for leaning upon his opinion still 
further. 'There is very little doubt to-day 
that Austria has failed on the Piuve line, 
and failed badly. Tims wo may hope 
that the outlook along tire Italian ‘‘ Shore 
of Destiny ” is bright. The nom de 
guerre “ Belisarius ’’ masks a' very able 
Ariglo-Italian publicist wild lias contri¬ 
buted to tlie pages of. The War Illus¬ 
trated more than once. 1 trust the 
“ Anglo-Italian Review,” under the 
scholarly editorship of Mr. Edward 
1 bitten, will have a very wide circulation, 
as it is eminently calculated to promote 
that deeper mutual understanding which 
is essential to the cementing of enduring 
international friendships. 

Austria and the Austrians 

I N" the same number of the " Anglo^y 
Italian Review” - are given the 
following striking quotations concerning 
Austria and the Austrians : 

. . . O Austria! thou dost shame 

That bloody spoil: thou slave, thou wretch, - 
thou coward ! 

Thou little valiant, great in villainy ! 

Thou ever strong upon the stronger-side ! 

Thou fortune’s champion, that dost never 
light .... 

But when her humorous ladvsmp is by 
To teach thee .safety ! thou art perjur’d too, 
And sooth’st up greatness. What a fool art 
thou !:■-.. ; 

Thou wear a lion’s hide ! DolT if for shame, 
And lianu a calf’s-skm on those recreant limbs. 

(" King John,” Act III.) 
The'Austrians arc really the greatest brutes 
that ever called themselves by the undeserved 
nhine of civilised men. (hotel Palmerston in 
1849 .) - . 5 

-Austria has been the steady,, .unflinching 
foe of freedom in every country iti Europe. 
Austria’trampled Italy .under foot. 

'Austria did all'she could to prevent the 
-creation of Belgium.' 

‘ Austjfia never ■'lifted a finger for the re- , 
generation- and the jfonsUtuliqii of Greece. < 
There, is not ah instance, there is iiot a spot 


The flower and outer walls are then rein 
fjrced with new concrete and steel structure, 
three or four feet thick, foop-hoUd for rifles and 
Machine-guns .~ Then upon the debris above 
the first story tons, of .cement are poured, 
wielding it into a solid protective roof, six or 
eight feet thick. Finally, dug-outs twenty to 
thirty feet below the cellarage are excavated. 

' In such a little fort a handful of men may 
hpld up a whole brigade. Many such strong 
joints have . done spleudid service to their 
I pilders along the Western Front ; but, in a 
1 jng war the strongest point of all is the staying 
j.pwer of a nation's finance; Let us all help in 
the building of Britain’s great Strong Point, 
aid— ‘ - 

4 YoiPcan buy NationalWar ponds,at 
any Bank,'or from any Stockbroker. You 
c&nbuyjhcm hi Falun's of £y, , £20, or 
£50 from any Money Order Post Office: 

e t * ’ , . - w. 

T&U space ia. granted by, the proprnttors of -Tm: Wyr. 
Jtft.U3Tn.MUD at the request oi the ’War ’Savings CVutmtu-o. 


I 


. ,, -j, - ’ upon the-whole ihap \vl\ere'you van lay your 

jurposely blown down. ti ., ’finger and skv, ‘‘.There Austria did good. ’ 

eln - The name of Austria lids upon'alf occasions. 

Ilf#* V M 1 - 1 - Si. . .......I.,.! , 1 ,1. ,1 kl’Tl . 


known to me been „tlic. symbol of tnisgov.ern- 
ment and •• oppression in other .countries.. 
Neither.in Gennany,"nor in Belgium, nor in 
Greece, nor m Italy,-where most of all she. was 
concerned—for she was the virtual mistress of 
Italy .until Italy was.iiiadc a kingdom in no 
ohc of these is her riame^kiiown; except in 
conjunction with the promotion,of "hat you 
and I believe to be wrong, iUHljtly repression 
of what you anril believc.to be right. ; (Glad¬ 
stone, March 17 th, TSSo) . >-■ ; 

T 1IR numbers*"ot .clta-f decorations won, 
during the wa^.wero announced lately 
.inlhig House of. Commons to be : 

V,G,:s,’.'t 46 .-:.,D ’ _ 

V.C.’s witli_b.ars, 2 . . ; : - ■— T 

,. H4'(».,’7-.U7 c • ; ' 

D.S.O. with, lirst,.trap,•. iqo.; second l 
- - bar.'o js.and tbirdubar,- t. ' . «” 

These,Iqtals.Tonipfifetf ttitisc > 'awarded to' l 
both flic Navy-and'the-Army. - t 

- :■ ■■■■ - '--w - is3-3-3.3«i9-l 

crotch iy, 
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PURE WATER: LIFE'S CHIEF NECESSITY 


R.A.M.C. Officer Testing the Water Supply, 
at a Roadside Station, for Poison or Impurity., _ 
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OUR OBSERVATION POST 

OF IRRITABILITY 


o ; 


NC1-. again a soldier has supplied me 
with matter for some meditation of 
the kind that ought to bear fruit in good 
conduct, and since he will never see these 
lines I shall not refrain from making him 
the starting-point for my weekly exercise. 
He was in a milliner’s shop, and with him 
was a pretty girl trying on hats. Two 
things were noticeable about him : the 
brightness of his eyes, and the healthy 
merriment— or merry health —of his ex¬ 
tremely comely face, turned in the 
direction of the girl who was obviously 
the lady of his heart’s desire. 

j DON’T know whether to have the 
pink or the blue," she said doubt¬ 
fully ; " 1 like both of them. ” Crisply lie 
settled the matter for her. “ Pink's your 
colour,' he said ; " have the pink one. ” 
And in reply to the girl's nodded answer 
the milliner put the hat, a flimsy, trans¬ 
parent thing of black lace with an insertion 
—is that the word ?—of pink baby ribbon 
run round the crown, into a large paper 
bag. the bill paid, the girl turned to the 
boy. He waited till her hand touched 
him. then rose, and with .a bright smile 
slipped his arm in hers and walked to the 
door. Something in the way’ they moved 
together betrayed what until then had 
been unsuspected. The gallant lad, so 
erect, so smart in his uniform, so young, 
was stone blind. 


WHO he was, 1 am never likely to 
know. What he was can be dc’clared 
at once—an incarnation of high courage 
passing through the London streets, 
shedding an influence beautiful and good 
upon everyone who, attracted by the 
radiance of that comely face, should look 
with kindly sympathy at the young couple 
and then discover the blindness of the 
man in the way he leant so lightly but 
with such perfect trust upon the guiding 
arm of the maid he loved. The mystery 
of pain has vexed many a soul, but even 
now, while his affliction is so recent, 
some compensation for this young soldier's 
loss of sight will become manifest to fhc 
most doubting heart that will be hottest 
in estimating the effect had upon himself 
by the brave cheerfulness with which it 
is borne. The soldier himself is doubtless 
as unconscious of his inspiring influence 
now as- he was unconscious then of the 
’courage which sustained him on the 
battlefield where he lost his eyesight. One 
hopes he may be made aware of it. Tire 
knowledge could not fail to add some 
happiness to his life destined to be spen t in 
darkness, 

THINKING, about him, I have won- 
1 dered how 1 I should he likely to bear 
myself if some physical affliction fell 
upon me now. Put the hypothesis 
that, knocked down by bus or cab to¬ 
morrow', or hit to-night by shrapnel or 
splinter from falling bomb, I find myself 
blinded or • maimed, and doomed to 
increasing dependence upon other people 
in every act of life. In what spirit should 
I resume the task of daily living so soon 
as I rose from the actual bed of sickness ? 
I dare not answer ; but I am sure that my 
spirit would be the braver for my recol¬ 
lection of this soldier so unconscious of 
the influence he cast upon me as he 
passed by. 

•CAer-Cber-e;- — ■ 


/"''TIIE FLY, I think, I would try to 
^ fight against the growth of art 
irritability that would fret the nerves 
and strain the affection of people near 
me, despite their attempt to make the 
most generous allowance for the change 
of temper caused inevitably by the change 
of condition. They would remember my 
former activity, my long-accustomed 
habit of doing certain things for myself 
in my own way, and so on, and they would 
condone much fretfulness as "due to 
resentment at my new dependence on 
their help in every little detail of moving 
about, dressing- and feeding myself, 
lighting my pipe, and such little things 
that yet make up the sum of a day's 
actions. Gradually, however, sense of 
duty would replace sense of pity, as they 
became accu^omcd to my dependence ort 
them, and then, inevitably, my irrita¬ 
bility would become an irritation to them, 
and triction would mar the home machine 
that once ran so smoothly. Of all evils 
in life, friction in the home is the most 
miserable, and irritability is its most 
certain cause. 


o 


i XE legacy that every man leaves to 
his children is memories of himself, 
and, in the children’s interest, he should 
be very careful that those memories are 
pleasant. Especially is this true when, 
having married late in life perhaps, or 
having a large family, there is likelihood 
of his dying when his children are very 
young. lime in its passage mitigates 
grief, and by the same beneficent process 
unhappy things come to be forgotten, 
and happy things acquire a brighter 
radiance in the retrospect. Thus men 
growing old arrive at a point when they 
find that past years have merged into 
“ the good old times,” and then the 
judgment they pass on their own parents 
is likely to be milder and, it may be, 
more just. But one has to be young 
before one is old, and it is a bad thing 
for a child, young and therefore most 

Tib.-© Aiasdotbis ©eadl 

/"’yji f(;rXAf,F,Y published in the'. “ Spectator ” 
” this poem by the late Colonel John MeCrti" 
lias renewed value in the tiuht of the offieinl state¬ 
ment that more than a minion American soldiers 
h.avn now landed in France to reinforce the hosts 
still gathering from every part of the Briti-I, 
Umpire to secure the final triumph of the cause 
fof which these others died. 

GUNS, fall silent till the dead men hear 
Above their heads the legions pressing on 1 
(These fought their fight in time of bitter fear 
And died not knowing how the day had gone.) 

O flashing muzzles, pause and let them see 
The coming dawn, that streaks the sky afar ! 
Then let your mighty chorus witness be 

To them, and Caesar, that we still make war. 

Tell them, O guns, that we have heard their call; 

That we have sworn and will not turn aside; 
That we will onward till We win or fall; 

That we will keep the faith for which they 
died. 

Bid them be patient, and some day, anon. 

They shall feel earth enwrapt In silence deep—- 
Shall greet in wonderment the quiet dawn. 

And in content may turn them to their sleep. 


n 
a 

impressionable, to be given reason for ? 
passing harsh judgment on its parents', fj 
Nothing will more surely make children 
do so than this hateful irritability with 
its resultant friction that spoils home life 
for them. 


T"\IFFEREN"f physical afflictions un- 
questionably have their different 
mental interactions, and there are some 
of which nervous irritability is a recog¬ 
nised pathological symptom. Blindness 
is not one of these. Always observers 
have noted the serenity and courage that 
mark the bearing of those who have lost 
their sight, or who were born blind. It 
would seem that blindness is attended fry 
some process of adjustment, or compensa¬ 
tion, peculiar to itself that does not attend 
deafness and many another defect con¬ 
genital or acquired. Nevertheless, the 
process of adjustment must be a lengthy- 
one, and while it is going on, and until it 
is completed, the blinded man must Ire 
acutely conscious of that dependence upon 
other people which is so intensely provo¬ 
cative of irritability in a proud and. 
hitherto independent man. The brave 
lad who sot my thoughts revolving round 
this matter cannot have had very k ng 
yet in which to steady' his soul and sprit 
to face the henceforth dark voyage of 
life. But I am very sure that his courage 
and cheerfulness in the first shock of his 
sore trouble will remain a most precious 
memory in the minds of all about him. 
He is only the latest of the young 
soldiers of our wonderful Army to 
give me an object-lesson in virtue that 
I shall remember to the last day of 
my life. 

13 there a cure for, or a means Of pfe- 
* vention of, the irritability that in 
ourselves or in those around us can 
cause so great misery ? 1 offer none on 

lily own authority, but suggest that there 
is infinite encouragement to be found in 
the.wonderful life story of Helen Keller, 
who lived to triumph over the double 
affliction of blindness and deafness and, 
also, t(i discipline a heart once passionately 
rebellious against a fate that seemed to 
isolate it completely from all possibility 
of human intercourse. Here is the passage, 
taken from “ The Story of My Lift," 
written by herself, be it remembered; 
when she was about twenty-one : " Every¬ 
thing has its wonders, even darkness and 
silence, and I learn, whatever .state I 
may be in, therein to be content. Some¬ 
times, . it is_ true, a sense of isolation 
enfolds me like a cold mist as I sit alone 
and wait at life's shut gate. Beyond 
there is light, and music, and sweet 
companionship; but I may not enter'.' 
Fate, silent,- pitiless, bars the way. Fain 
would I question his imperious decree, 
for my Heart is still undisciplined and 
passionate ; but my tongue will not utter 
the bitter, futile words that rise to my 
lips, and they fall back info itiy heart 
like unshed tears. Silence sits imniefisc 
upon my soul. Then conies hope with a 
smile and whispers ‘ There is joy in self- 
forgetfulness.’ So I try to make the light 
in othefs' eyes my sun, the music in others 
ears my symphony, the smile on others’ 
lips my happiness.’’ 


C. M. 
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WITH THE SCOTS GREYS IN FRANCE. -In the upper photograph the commanding officer of the Scots Greys is seen riding with his 
staff along a road behind the lines. The lower picture shows a squadron of the Greys having a brief rest, the horses standing flank to 
flank along a sinuous byway stretching between cultivated fields behind the fighting zone. 
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NEXT lOO DAYS DECIDE? 

By Lovat Fraser 


I N some shrewd quarters the opinion is 
being expressed that the next hundred 
days must decide the war, “whether 
it ends it or not.” I desire to offer here a 
few observations upon this exceedingly 
interesting question. 

The first thing I would confess is that 
so long ago as July ioth, 1915 , I wrote 
an article in another journal entitled “ The 
Next Hundred Days.” I 11 that article I 
expounded the view that within a hundred 
days the Germans would begin a new and 
tremendous offensive in tire west, and 
would strike for the Channel ports. I 
even went so far as to say that " the 
future course of human history may be 
decided within earshot of these shores” 
within the period named. I fully believed 
what I said. 

As a matter of fact, my prediction was 
to a limited extent fulfilled, for almost 
. xactly on the hundredth day the enemy 
inaugurated a great offensive; but it 
was at the other end of Europe. Germans 
and Austrians swarmed across the Danube, 
joined hands with the Bulgarians, and 
obliterated Serbia. They opened up the 
road to Constantinople, they cleared 
their pathway to the Middle East, and 
hey set in motion a series of mighty 
vents, the full consequences of which 
) ave still to be unfolded. 

E anger of Prophecy 

I am not in the least penitent because 
1 was partially wrong. Everybody in this 
war has made miscalculations from time 
10 time, the German General Staff most 
of all. The fact is that in this vast and 
ever-extending conflict the prophecies 
..nd opinions of to-day are often com¬ 
pletely upset to-morrow. I have myself 
very early in this year expressed the 
. pinion, based on the situation as it then 
appeared, that this summer must decide 
the final outcome of the war; but I had 
already said in our Christmas number 
that " no complete military decision is 
likely to be reached before the Christmas 
of 1918 .” When I think of an eminent 
military friend who believed in the 
autumn of 1914 that the Russians would 
lie in Berlin in two months, I feel that I 
have been on the whole more cautious 
than most writers on the war. 

And now ? What about these next 
hundred days? 'Very many fresh and 
unforeseen things have happened since 
the trees began to bud. I should not now 
be inclined to say that the ultimate out¬ 
come of the war will be decided in the 
next hundred days. For that matter, the 
ultimate outcome of the war, in the 
broadest sense, was decided before the 
first shot was fired. The rest of the world 
will never submit to German domination, 
and will go on fighting until civilisation 
lapses into chaos rather than accept the 
thraldom of the accursed Holienzollerns. 
But from the strictly military point of 
view, X do not now see that anything 
resembling a military decision can be 
obtained by the end of September. 

In the first place, the suggestion pre¬ 
supposes the complete military failure of 
the Germans in the west, and that is a 
very large assumption. It is generally 
believed that the enemy are about to 
renew their offensive on a bigger scale 
than ever, and though they have not 
begun at the moment of Writing, it seems 
very probable that the armies will be at 
death-grips once more by the.time these 


words are published. It is said that they 
mean to strike again at Amiens and 
Doullens and Arras. I do not know. I 
do not think anybody knows except a 
dozen men on the German side. The 
Allies were watching pretty carefully all 
through May. and yet the enemy caught 
them in a weak spot on the heights of 
the Aisne and reached the Marne. 

German Deterioration 

Here 1 will pause to say that in my 
opinion, from the Allied point of view, 
the Battle of the Aisne and Marne exceeds 
in hopefulness anything which has hap¬ 
pened this year. For the moment it even 
excels in importance the arrival of a 
million ardent American troops. The 
enemy had an incomparable opportunity. 
They were overwhelmingly superior in 
numbers, had the advantage of complete 
surprise, and ought to have got very 
near to Paris before the Allied reserves 
came into action in great strength. My 
impression is that the Germans never 
expected the degree of success they 
attained ; but the operation suggests 
great faults of handling, failure to de¬ 
velop their advantage to the fullest extent, 
and a deterioration in the quality of the 
attacking troops. The German in the field 
is not the man he was. He is tired, and 
probably a little underfed. 

However that may be, we cannot rule 
out the possibility, that when next they 
attack on a grand scale, the Germans 
may either reach the Channel ports, or 
Amiens and the Somme estuary, or thrust 
within effective bombarding range of 
Paris. None of these successes would be 
decisive, because the Allies would go on 
fighting if all France were temporarily 
lost; but any one of them would make 
mincemeat of the theory of “ the next 
hundred days.” 

On the other hand, let us suppose that 
the next German attack fails utterly. 
No decisive turn would even then be 
given to the war in the west unless the 
Allies passed to the offensive on a scale 
of the greatest magnitude. The Germans 
will neither retreat nor lay down their 
arms because their blow has been repulsed. 
They may have to contract their line, 
but for the most part the}'- will stay where 
they are. They will have to be driven 
back by force. Can the Allies initiate a 
great and comprehensive offensive this 
year ? Let us be frank with ourselves, 
and say that it is more than doubtful. 
Great offensives are not organised in a 
minute. Jf Hindenburg really means to 
attack towards Amiens, then he has been 
preparing in the Somme area for more 
than a hundred days. 

Great Offensives Need Preparation 

We must not be misled by the aston¬ 
ishing number of American troops who 
have arrived in Europe. The L'nited 
States authorities have accomplished a 
marvellous achievement, and, according 
to published announcements, they will 
probably double tlieir million by the end 
of the year ; but only a very moderate 
proportion of these troops is in the 
fighting-line. It has been well pointed 
out that all new troops require not only 
battalion training, but training in divi¬ 
sions. A large proportion of the American 
battalions in the fighting-line are tem¬ 
porarily brigaded with E'rencli or British 
units, but before the full weight of 


American strength can be felt the present 
intermingling will probably have to be 
abandoned. These processes will take 
time, and a great deal more time than 
“ the next hundred days.” 

Many pin their faith to the prospect of 
a collapse of Austria, or an overwhelming 
revulsion in Germany, in the near future. 
I believe these views to be largely 
delusive. The Italians and certain allied 
contingents have won a splendid triumph 
on the Piave and the Asiago plateau, but 
the Austrians will not sit down tamely 
under their defeat. If they wanted to do 
so, tlieir German masters would not let 
them. The Kaiser has made a clean sweep 
of the Austrian High Command, and 
under German leadership, and stiffened 
by German divisions, the Austrians will 
assuredly attack again. I believe the 
result will be 'the same, for large sections 
of the Austrian Army can no longer be 
trusted by their leaders. As for internal 
conditions in the two Empires, long before 
a hundred days have passed they will 
have gathered in their harvests. 

Importance of the East 

I see no prospect of any internal revolt in 
Germany; though the portents in Austria 
are far more lurid, it seems probable that 
she will weather the winter. Given the 
ultimate defeat of Germany, the disinte¬ 
gration of Austria is inevitable, but these 
old and rotten Empires take unconscion¬ 
ably longer to die than did King Charles the 
Second. Austria will require a good many 
hundred days before her doom is fulfilled. 

But the true reason why the next 
hundred days cannot be “ the deciding 
period of the world-war ” is that all this 
spring and summer there have been 
extraordinary and progressive develop¬ 
ments in Eastern Europe and the Middle 
East, which threaten the future of 
humanity almost as much as the German 
menace in the west. It is not enough for 
the Allies to win in the 'west. They must 
win in the east also, and in the east they 
hare not begun to move. 

Suppose the Germans and Austrians 
were tq withdraw to the Rhine and the 
Isonzo to-morrow. They would be still in 
possession of an immense belt of con¬ 
quered or controlled States stretching 
from the Arctic Sea to the Caucasus. All 
the corn and oil of enslaved Rumania, the 
corn of the Ukraine and Southern Russia, 
the iron and steel and coal of the Donetz 
basin, the oil of Batum, practically the 
whole resources of Southern Russia, 
would bo at their disposal. They could 
enter Russian Central Asia, they could 
absorb Persia, they could menace Tndia, 
and conquer Siberia at their leisure. This 
war will never bo anywhere near a 
deciding “ period ” until the Germans 
and Austrians have been compelled to 
disgorge their conquests on the eastern 
front, until the oppressed Slav nationali¬ 
ties of Eastern Europe have been restored 
to liberty and freedom, until, in President 
Wilson's words, the “ arbitrary power ” 
of Germany has been finally destroyed. 

The Allies hare got to do these things 
if it takes a hundred years. Should they 
fail, those who come after us will never 
live in a free world. W T e shall never attain 
our ends by a single military victory in 
the west, and though I am willing to say 
that I have been as culpable as the rest, 
we must think no more about “ the next 
hundred days.” 
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Obstacles Overcome on French & Italian Fronts 


View of the Montello Range, flanking the Piave, as seen from the allied lines during the great battle. On June 24th the Austrians 
were driven back in disorder across the Piave (just visible over the house in the left foreground) and cleared off the Monteilo Range. 


A tractor crawling on to its lorry. The huge caterpillar tractors that so easily draw the heavy guns into position on the western front 
are slow in movement, so they are now transported to their spheres of usefulness on more speedy motor-lorries, as shown. 
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AN AIRMANS ADVENTURES 


MY FIRST BOMBING RAID 


T HE following pilots and observers 
will report in the operation-room 
to-dayat 5 p.n 1 .” This is the formal 
summons, followed by a long list of names, 
which an orderly reads out in the mess 
every day just before tea-time. If you 
don’t happen to be in the mess at the time, 
your flight-commander, when he meets 
you, will tell you casually, “ Map-room 
at four o'clock, old boy. You’re down 
to fly with So-and-So.” 


■' What’s the target, old man i 


you 


ask. 

‘Oh, the aerodrome at X,” or “The 
sidings at Y,” or ” Billets near Z,” he will 
reply. 

V r OU take a glance at the sky—all 
■*- flying men become in time very 
reliable judges of the weather—and then 
you walk across to the hangars and have 
a look at your machine. If you are an 
observer, 5-011 arc responsible for the 
reliability of all the apparatus you use 
during operations—your guns, maps, 
lights, compasses, and bomb-controls. 
You get your gun and test it in the gun- 
; it; you make sure that your maps are in 
position, and that the reading-lights arc 
in order; you try the working of your 
bomb-racks and control-levers ; and 
periodically you get the compass-officer 
to swing and correct all the compasses 
on the machine. 

If you are a pilot, you will have run 
your engine up earlier in the day and have 
taken your " bus ” for a test-flip. On these 
occasions, unless your observer is par¬ 
ticularly anxious to have a -joy-ride, you 
carry as passenger the corporal-fitter, 
who, as your chief mechanic, is responsible 
for your engine. He listens to the sound 
of it while in the air. and on reaching the 
ground again remedies any faults which 
may have been detected. Your life and 
the life of your observer depend upon the 
work and the ceaseless attention of your 
litter, your rigger, and the mechanics 
under them ; and, taking them as a whole, 
they are a wonderful crowd of fellows 
these air-mechanics. 

Your machine is reported " service¬ 
able,” guns and ammunition are aboard, 
her racks are loaded with bombs—every¬ 
thing is ready for the night’s " show.” 

f X the map-room the C.O. officially gives 
1 you your target, says a few quiet 
words, and you settle down to study your 
maps and discuss alternative routes with 
your pilot. 

Shortly after my first " map-room ” 
the barometer w-ent down with a “ crash,” 
heavy banks of storm-clouds swept up out 
of the east, and, instead of starting on a 
bombing raid over the lines, I helped the 
mechanics put our machine back into its 
hangar ; and by the time we went to bed 
that night it was snowing heavily and 
blowing more than half a gale. 

For three days we did no flying. Then 
the wind died down, and I was detailed 
for another practice “ flip ” up to the lines, 
this time covering the Arras sector. It 
was with the same pilot and in the same 
machine as before. The snow was on the 
ground, and we needed, therefore, a 
slightly longer run before we “ took off.” 


By ‘Night-Hawk’ 

We climbed gently away from the aero¬ 
drome. Roads and railways were visible 
as long, black lines across the snow'; 
rivers and canals were difficult to see, as 
most of them were frozen over, and there 
was nothing to break the continuity of 
the snow-level; forests were seen as 
great black blobs in vast, white frames of 
snow. 

We flew the whole way parallel to the 
lines. There seemed to be little or no 
activity until we got near Lens, which was 
being desultorily shelled. The Vimy 
Ridge presented a vastly different.aspect 
from what it did when I was there in 
the days of the ” push.” Where formerly 
had been a maze of trenches, lines of 
barbed-wire, shell-craters, the desolation 
and solitude of No Man’s Land, were now 
whole colonies of tin huts, tents, canteens, 
cinema theatres, and all the accessories, 
of camp and billet life a few miles behind 
the lines. 

T HAD never seen Arras from the air; 
* still, the dear old place seemed to be 
strangely familiar, and I picked out many 
a landmark of the past. We flew over the 
town at a couple of thousand feet, then 
” tootled off ” to the line, or as near to it 
as we were allowed to go. An inquisitive 
artillery observation machine hung on to 
our tail for several minutes. He. was 
evidently much perturbed as to our 
identity. The probability is that he had 
never seen our type of night-bomber 
before. We shook the fellow off eventually, 
however, and I had a good look at the 
sector in which I had done the most of my 
trench campaigning. Then we ” beetled ” 
off for home and tea, arriving at the 
aerodrome a little before dusk. 

A T midnight the sky was filled with 
storm-clouds. A “ show ” seemed 
out of the question, and we all went to 
bed. But at three o’clock in the morning 
whistles were blowing, flares were being 
put out, sleepy men were opening the 
hangars, and orderlies were running round 
the camp warning pilots and observers 
to prepare for a “ stunt.” • 

The sky had cleared, and there was 
practically no wind. At half-past three 
the first machine took the air. 

My pilot and I were second off the 
ground. Our engine was running perfectly, 
we climbed rapidly, and in less than 
twenty minutes we had passed the last of 
the lighthouses and crossed the lines. 
Our operation orders were for one of the 
most distant Gotha aerodromes in 
Belgium. 

TJELOW us, as we flew over the trenches, 
we could sec the spurts of rifle and 
machine-gun fire, the firing of batteries, 
the bursts of shells and grenades, long 
lines of coloured Verey lights stretching 
away north and south as far as the eye 
could reach. It was amazing to think 
that down there, three thousand feet and 
more beneath us, tens of thousands of 
human beings in trenches and saps and 
dug-outs were busily engaged in the great 
game of war. 

We got very little " hate " going over 
the lines, probably owing to the fact that 
they were too busy to deal with us. On 


quiet nights, when there is little or no 
activity, as soon as they hear the drone 
of our engines, the long searchlights stab 
the sky, and the " Archies ” greet us with 
vigorous "woufs” and bangs. On this 
night, however, only one enterprising 
“ onion ’’ battery had a burst at us, while 
about a dozen tracer machine-gun bullets 
came up from the Boche trenches. 

■\7TSIBILITY was perfect, and we could 
v see Lille with ease before we got to 
it—a great black blob in the encircling 
fields of snow. We flew over the Menin 
Road, and I thought of the times I had 
passed along it in those far-off infantry 
days. Near here an "Archie” battery 
violently “ hated ” us, while six or seven 
searchlights picked us up, and we had to 
dive and side-slip several times in order to 
get out of their beams. 

Near Courtrai we ran into a bank of 
dense black mist, and in order to see 
anything my pilot dived the machine. At 
five hundred feet above the ground we 
came suddenly out of the clouds. In the 
meantime I had lost my bearings, but 
fortunately was able to pick up a railway 
line with a double set of metals running 
due east. 

I identified this on my map, and for 
some time we followed it. Then we picked 
up the road which went down to our 
objective, and about half an hour later we 
found ourselves, with our engines throttled 
back, over one of the largest Gotha 
aerodromes in Belgium. 

“P VERYTHING was quiet. Below us we 
■*-* could see their hangars, workshops, 
and hutments revealed clearly in the 
strong glare of the moon. I wondered at 
the amazing quietness, yet had an uneasy 
feeling that those grey-coated fellows 
down below were waiting for us. We flew 
round in wide circles, gradually losing 
height, and with our engine just " ticking 
over.” Away to the north I saw shrapnel 
bursting in the sky, and I knew then that 
a machine of one of our other squadrons 
had arrived at its objective. 

We got down to a thousand feet before 
we commenced our long glide on to the 
target. At five hundred feet I pulled my 
bomb levers, then glued my eyes on the 
ground waiting for the detonations. The 
first bomb burst—a dull, red flash, and a 
report like a siege-gun—in the middle of a 
group of sheds, and almost immediately 
the German anti-aircraft defences opened 
up. "Archies,” " flaming onions, ” machine- 
gun bullets, were hurled up at us ; the whole 
firmament seemed filled with groping, 
menacing fingers of light. I fired my gun 
until most of my ammunition had gone, 
and then, having stirred up such vast 
“ chunks of hate ’’ that w'e deemed it 
unhealthy to remain over the aerodrome 
any longer, we put our nose once more 
west and made off home. 

YXVER Menin, at six o’clock that 
morning, we ran into another 
"Archie” barrage, and for about twenty 
seconds the whole machine, quite out of 
control, rocked and quivered violently, 
then " carried on.” A few minutes later, 
just as a wintry dawn was breaking, we 
recrosscd the lines. 
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Air Men & 


Methods in the Old World & the New 



British sailors salving a Gorman seaplane which had 
been brought down in the North Sea. 


Stanton, one of America’s most famous airmen, with the 
two mascots of the Princeton Aviation School. 


By delivering the message shown, this pigeon enabled help to be 
sent to an airman on a seaplane 180 miles away. 


: DJ.T* j TTV» ’ U.T. j 
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0~h luxt./iu. 




GOVHKKMBJiT i-lliXO* 



Men belonging to the German Air Service with an apparatus which, by moans of a centrifugal radiator, indicates the velocity of the 
wind. Right : Dunbar Wright (in machine) and the Count de Boliac (pointing) instructing cadets to assemble an aeroplane engine at 

Princeton Aviation School. U S.A. 
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Divers coming up after an inspection of the underwater portions of a steamer being salved, and (in circle) three leading officers of the 
Salvage Service; (left to right) Commander Kay, Captain F. W. Young (Director of Naval Salvage), and Commander Bate, D.S.C. 
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Salvage of Ships Sunk by Submarine S avages 


On board a salved American vessel, showing some of the havoc that had been caused by fire. Right : A tug towing a salved vessel 
into shallower water. The man on the salved ship was semaphoring with his arms to those on board the tug. 


Merchant vessel that has been partly raised and beached, somewhere in 
the English Channel, by the Salvage Branch of the Admiralty. Over four 
hundred such salving operations have been successfully carried out. 
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The Modern Attila and his Misled Minions 




Hetman Skoropatski (second from left), the new head of the 
new Ukraine Republic, with his staff. 


Visit of the Emperor Charles of Austria to Constantinople on May 
19th. He is walking with the Sultan Mahomed V., who died on July 3rd. 


Mahomed VI., proclaimed Sultan of 
Turkey on July 4th. 


The Kaiser in conversation with King Frederick August of Saxony (on the left) during a 
recent visit of the latter to the German General Headquarters. 



German sentinel in an advanced 
position on the western front. 


Field-Marshal von Hindenburg distributing decorations to some of the soldiers during a visit to his 
regiment. (All the pictures on this page are from the Herman Press.) 
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Parisian Placidity Under Boche Bombardment 


Young Amazons riding in the Bois de Boulogne, and (right) the Promenade, the Paris equivalent of the Ladies’ Mile In Hyde Park, 
where the world and his wife meet and enjoy the cool shade quite unperturbed by “Big Bertha’s” menace. 



Sunday afternoon in “ the Bois.” Germans and others, drawing fancy pictures of a terrified Paris cowering under constant bombard¬ 

ment, will be interested in these photographs which prove the perfect calm with which Parisians pursue their normal life 5n the “ season/' 


The Flower Market, crowded daily as though no 6hell or bomb ever fell in 
Paris. Right : Anglers opening the fishing season in the Seine, and only 
concerned by the bombardment as likely to frighten the fish. 
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Daughters of 
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Empire in Diverse Employments 




Women bringing up concrete to be used in the extension of one of the largest 
munition works where high-grade steel is specialised in for Government work. 


H.R.H. Princess Mary in V.A.D. uniform on the occasion of the visit of British women workers to Buckingham Palace to present an 
address to the King and Queen on their Majesties’ silyer wedding. Right : Inspecting Mills hand-grenades made by women. 


Miss Gladys McIntyre rolling pastry for pies in the pastry department which she is running in France for the benefit of soldiers of the 
American Expeditionary Force. Right: Two members of the Women’s Land Army with some of the live-stock placed in their charge. 
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Refugees from one of the French towns reinvaded during the Ger¬ 
mans’ great spring offensive being borne to safety on a British gun 
limber. A soldier was amusing the youngsters with their doll. 


French mounted scout on duty. Changed conditions of fighting on 
the western front brought mounted men into action on some of the 
sectors during the German advance and in the subsequent fighting. 


Gunners of a British 6 in. howitzer on the western front working during a spell of hot weather. They were stripped to the buff 

for the strenuous task of changing the position of their heavy weapon. 
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Helping the Refugees and Hindering the Hun 
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MY IMPRESSIONS OF THE GREAT OFFENSIVE 


WHAT THE HIGHLANDERS HAVE DONE 

Some Episodes in the Fine Story of the ‘ Jocks ’ 

By HAMILTON FYFE 

The Famous War Correspondent now on the Western Front 


I T is neither just nor politic to set up 
regiment against regiment, or division 
against division, or race against race, 
in writing of the great deeds oi the British 
Army. Where all do well, comparisons 
are odious. 

“ For there is neither East nor West, 
Border nor breed nor birth ” 

that can make any appreciable difference 
in the lighting qualities of the British 
soldier. Countrymen and townsmen, 
Southerners and men of the North, Britons 
from across the oceans, and home-keeping 
islanders who have never been on the sea 
—all contribute their share to the glorious 
record of Britain’s war. 

If some seem to be more prominent 
than others, it is because, let us say, they 
get more opportunities to distinguish 
themselves. Thus the Highlanders are 
often in the newspapers, and why ? Be¬ 
cause wherever there is hard fighting to 
be done, there are pretty sure to be High¬ 
landers there or thereabouts. 

The Highlanders get chaffed about 
their frequent appearances in print, as 
about many other of their characteristics. 
There was a story about a " Jock,” pad¬ 
ding wearily along a dusty road, heavily 
laden, who, when some English soldiers 
called to him, “ Where are you going, 
Jock ? ” replied, “ I’m going to fecht 
your battles for ye, as usual.” And even 
more popular was that which told of a 
successful raid made by German troops 
into the Highland Division trenches. 
” They disguised themselves as jokes, and 
the Scotties couldn’t see them.” 

“Bonnie Fechters” 

But all the fun made of the Highlanders 
is good-humoured. Their fine qualities 
as soldiers, with a long and renowned 
military tradition behind them, are ad¬ 
mitted and fully valued. In the struggles 
of the last three months they have more 
than kept^up their name as ” bonnie 
fechters.” 

Do you recollect where that phrase 
comes from ? It is used by Alan Breck, 
that famous Highlander created by 
Robert Louis Stevenson. “ Man, am I 
no’ a bonnie feclrter ? ” he says, after he 
has polished off an adversary. I was 
reminded of Alan one day in a casualty 
clearing-station, where a sergeant in the 
Gordons told me of a stand-up duel he 
had had with a German : “ I saw him 
stand up, ye see, and so I got myself up, 
too, and took aim at him. He had his 
rifle to his shoulder before I could wink, 
and we must have fired together. Of 
course I knocked him over, and, man, 
lie must be a pretty shot, for, ye ken, he 
hit me.” 

In the opening of the German offensive 
the Highland Division had a chance to 
show how doggedly they could hold on 
against vastly superior numbers, and 
they took full advantage of it. They 
were in the northern part of the battle- 
front, where the enemy attacked almost 
as heavily as he did on the southern part 


against the Fifth Army. He pushed in— 
after his devastating bombardment, and 
under cover of the fog—along the Noreuil 
spur and the valley of the little River 
Hirondelle. These lay to the north of 
the Highland Division, which, owing to 
the thickness of the clammy, grey atmo¬ 
sphere, knew little of what was happening 
until the Germans attacked them from 
the rear.. 

Here is an incident illustrating wliat 
sometimes occurs in such unpleasant 
circumstances : An officer in an observa¬ 
tion post telephoned, ” There are men 
moving about behind me. They look 
like Germans.” A few moments later he 
said, ” They are Germans, and they are 
in my trench now.” His last message 
was, “ They are bombing the O.P. Good¬ 
bye ! ” 

An Officer’s Machine-Gun Feat 

Just about nine o’clock parties of the 
enemy began firing into the headquarters 
of a battalion of the Seaforths. This was 
the first intimation the battalion had 
of the Germans being so near. The head¬ 
quarters were in Sole Trench, some way 
behind the front line. ” You fellows had 
better skip,” said the colonel to the doctor 
and the chaplain, as soon as he took the 
situation in. They did skip; but, un¬ 
luckily, they went out by the wrong door. 
Almost immediately they walked into a 
platoon of the enemy and were made 
prisoners. 

The nren in the front-line system who 
were attacked from behind gave a good 
account of themselves. There were com¬ 
panies of the Black Watch in Rabbit 
Alley. They turned round and fought 
till all of them were casualties. In Sole 
Trench an officer kept up resistance for 
half an hour with a small body of deter¬ 
mined men in order to cover the retire¬ 
ment of the battalion staff. Another 
officer worked a machine-gun for hours, 
and kept the enemy from making any 
advance in his direction. He got rid of 
forty belts of cartridges, which means 
that he pumped ten thousand bullets into 
the Germans, getting busy every time 
they tried to push forward. He went on 
until he had been several times wounded. 
At last he was shot in both legs, and had 
to let himself be carried away. But even 
then he went unwillingly. 

At Kemmel 

There were others, in sunken roads near 
the front line, who made the Germans 
pay dearly for their advance. Every step 
the Highlanders went back cost the 
enemy many lives. They retired slowly, 
fighting all the while with masses of fresh 
foes ; for the Germans so arranged their 
operation that they could withdraw tired 
troops and put in others whose vigour 
was unbroken. Our men had to keep 
their end up day and night. 

Even the Germans paid tribute to the 
fine resistance they had met with. They 
sent over a paper balloon—one of those 
they use for distributing propaganda 
leaflets—and on this were the words: 


” Good old 51 st Division. Sticking it 
yet. Glieerio ! ” 

In the Flanders battle there were High¬ 
landers to the fore again, this .time with 
the 9 th Division. • On the day Kemmel 
was taken a Black Watch battalion made 
a splendid stand. In one place our line 
had become dangerously wavy. The 
Highlanders were sent to strengthen it. 
They did not wait for the enemy to come 
on. They went at him, drove a body of 
Bavarians into a corner, and killed or 
took them all prisoners. They could not 
change the fortune of the day, but they 
held up the German push for the time 
being. 

Later in the day they were occupying a 
position, and had put down wire in front 
of it. The enemy advanced towards 
them, and in the mist did not see that 
there was wire. The Black Watch let 
them get right up to it, then they opened 
fire. While the Germans cut through 
the entanglement they were shot down 
in large numbers. In another part of 
the field another Scottish regiment was 
defending a village called Vierstraat, and 
adding a fresh page to their magnificent 
regimental record. From eleven o’clock 
in the day the enemy made repeated 
efforts to capture Vierstraat, sending 
forward innumerable parties with 
machine-guns in the hope that they 
might smother the Scotsmen’s resistance. 

Trapping a Convoy 

Every effort was defeated up to two 
o’clock. At that time it was supposed 
that the defenders could hold out no 
longer, and an order was sent to them 
to retire ; but the order went astray, or 
else the officer in command decided, upon 
his own responsibility, to remain. At 
all events, five o'clock found the Scots 
still in the village and the Boche still 
outside. Only when it got dark did the 
garrison withdraw, there being then 
nothing to gain by staying on. 

The Highlanders, like all experienced 
soldiers, never miss a chance of a feed. 
In the Lys battle some of them were sent 
forward to take up the defence of a part 
of the line which had been for the moment 
emptied of its troops. In the trenches 
they found breakfast waiting to be 
cooked. They made it their first busi¬ 
ness to fry the bacon and the eggs and to 
make the tea ; then they sat down and 
enjoyed a hearty meal, ending with bread- 
and-jam. After this they turned their 
attention to the enemy, and made him 
understand.tliat he had ” bonnie fechters ” 
to deal with. 

Another lot of Highlanders I came 
across one day had had a piece of luck 
the night before. Some German trans¬ 
port lorries took a wrong turning, and 
drove up a road which we were holding. 
The Highlanders let some of them pass 
without' challenging, hoping to secure 
the whole convoy. Unfortunately, a 
rifle went off before they had all gone 
by. But the Highlanders thoroughly 
enjoyed the German soup which they did 
capture. 
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Pencillings from Our War Artist’s Sketch-Book 



The above sketches by Mr. C. M. Sheldon are reminiscent of his visit to certain scenes on Vi my Ridge in company with the Editor, and 
serve to illustrate the latter’s descriptive article printed in the opposite page. The helmet sho^vn in the centre picture is a faithful 
reproduction of that which the Editor has taken for the subject of his contribution. 
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LITTLE JOURNEYS TO THE GREAT WAR 

MY GERMAN HELMET 


T HERE is an observation post on 
Viray Ridge that is known as 
" King’s O. Pip,” because King 
George went there to look upon the ground 
his indomitable troops had wrested by 
sheer valour from the enemy. 

Kings are used to the homage of loyal 
peoples in naming places after them, so 
that they must come, in time, to set no 
more store by such pleasant little cour¬ 
tesies than we ordinary folk on hearing 
that a new nephew has been " called 
after ” us. Yet I like to think that our 
good King would be gratilied to know the 
site of this little hovel on the shell- 
ploughed ridge was to be known in future 
as one of the landmarks of his visits to his 
fighting forces in the dread days of the 
Great War. 

Something is there more lasting than 
marble or the " gilded monuments of 
princes ” : it is a bit of human history, 
and “ King's O. Pip ” — possibly changing 
curiously in the spelling — will long endure 
as a new place-name in that old France 
which will surely be restored when tile 
tumult of war has passed. 

TJ ERE came the peace-loving monarch of 
1 * a peaceful people when his people 
had been forced to arm themselves against 
the hordes of the new Attila, and here he 
witnessed the prowess of his Empire races 
in their glorious stand for Civilisation and 
Liberty. He came here not as an arm¬ 
chair spectator ; with no elaborate pre¬ 
cautions, no Imperial pomp ; hardly as a 
king, but as a fellow-man, sharing the com¬ 
mon dangers. This is no courtier phrase. 
Officers who accompanied him were not 
a little concerned for his safety, owing 
to his cool indifference when Fritz was 
shelling. 

" King’s O. Pip ” is not different from 
many a hundred of its land. It is a sorry 
shack, built into a boss of earth as incon¬ 
spicuously as possible, its object being 
to provide a look-out for the eager eyes of 
the F.O.O., and to escape the observation 
of the aerial Hun. We had been moving 
cautiously within a few yards of it without 
liaving noticed the dug-out, and, when we 
did come right upon it, a notice on the 
door ran : " Keep out! This means 

You 1 ” Though we took it personally, 
we were glad to know King George was 
not so touchy. 

P RESENTLY we had to crawl away 
from the O.P., as the sudden bark¬ 
ing of our " Archies” a little way behind 
us on the ridge proved that an enemy 
airman- was over us, and might, too soon 
for our comfort, succeed in directing his 
iield-battery to open up with some sniping 
fire on our locality. 

An imbecile sense of helplessness 
flickers through one’s nervous system 
at such a moment. There is notliing to 
do but to lie flat in a shell-hole and await 
results. Stretched on my back, I vainly 
\sought to fix my field-glasses on the 
droning object of the anti-aircraft fire, not 
a little apprehensive that if the Boche 
battery did not get us, some of our own 
shrapnel might. 

As I lay there I espied, half-buried in a 
slimy green puddle, a little way off, a 
- German jack-boot—symbol of the abomi¬ 
nation at the root of the world’s new 
agony — and, near by, a steel helmet of 
Boche pattern. The latter I marked for 


By the Editor 

my own, since it was now permissible (o 
take away these relics of the battlefield, 
which on an earlier visit to this same 
ridge were still taboo, although many a one 
had been brought home to Britain by 
soldiers who, in carious effective ways, 
had settled accounts with their original 
owners and established good claim to 
their " souvenirs.” 

/"YUR “Archies” stopped their discon- 
certing yapping, as suddenly as they 
had begun, and spasmodic bursts of 
machine-gun fire, high in the heavens and 
withdrawing, betokened the retreat of 
flying Fritz, pursued by some of our air¬ 
men, though none of us caught even a 
gleam of silvery wing while the little 
episode endured ; and in a few minutes 
we were free again to pick our way 
through the shell-mangled bog, where on 
every hand were the horrid scavengings 
of battle—dead men’s bones aplenty, 
bones which, one could hope, had borne 
the flesh of Huns, since most of the broken 



HEAD OF A GERMAN SOLDIER 

( From a sketch by Sir William Orpen, one of the 
official artists on the western front.) 


things still lying there were of German 
origin. 

'THE helmet I had marked for my own 
now hangs in the hall of a London 
home, and is no object of beauty. Like 
many an ugly thing, it has a story to ‘tell, 
and I can read no line of loveliness in that 
story. I remember that when I picked it 
up I was a trifle disappointed to find it 
had been damaged. But, on reflection, I 
saw that made it the more interesting, 
and now I would not have it otherwise. 

The Prussian has made few really beau¬ 
tiful things ; he is essentially a boorish 
animal, conceived in ugliness, a begetter 
of ugliness. His ponderous monuments 
are inspired by the taste we might ascribe 
to a human ox. His helmet is not beauti¬ 
ful, nor is it utilitarian. It is not even 
“ beautifully ugly,” in the Italian phrase. 

\ THING in itself may not suggest 
beauty, but in due relationship to 
its purpose it may reveal a certain 
beauty of fitness. That I claim for the 
basin-like helmet of the British, which 
sits jauntily on its wearer, and in its 
simple lines gives a fine sense of strength. 
It is a forthright application of means to 
an end. I am sure the idea of beauty did 


not greatly exorcise the mind of its de¬ 
signer, whoever he was, and yet he 
achieved a purposeful tiling not devoid of 
beauty. The French helmet is an ex¬ 
ample of conscious, deliberate artistry— 
positively beautiful, but is it so useful ? 

The Bothc helmet is the outcome of a 
loutish mind fumbling for the effect of 
form and utility, and failing in both. It 
must be remembered, of course, that the 
square-headed brute for which this helmet 
was designed conditioned in some measure 
its shape. Even so, the impression it 
gives when worn is that of an ill-fitting 
hat. No man could look well in such a 
headpiece. The bulging crown, the for¬ 
ward thrust of the peak, and the ungainly 
curve of the protective rim at the back 
all combine to an ugly end. No, I would 
not care to treasure a perfect example of 
this Boche product. I prefer my battered 
one. 

Right on the fore part of the crown it 
has been struck by a bit of shrapnel which 
has cracked it as though it were an egg¬ 
shell, and on the top of the crown there 
is a jagged hole, measuring six inches bv 
two, through which a piece of flying metal 
must have gone hot into the Boche brain 
that throbbed beneath. Around the 
edges of these rents, and spreading for 
some inches over the grey paint, is a rusty 
discolouration, and it is easy to guess the 
cause of this. 

A/TY German helmet tells its story very 
plainly, and I find it an entirely 
satisfactory bit of autobiography. More¬ 
over, it tells us that the sedulous ape, when 
left to itself, is a poor inventor. The 
Hun, who has ever been mankind's brain- 
sucker, could not, lacking a model, design 
so simple a thing as a protective head- 
piece efficiently. The high and bulging 
top, when compared with the low and 
wide-sloping crown of the British helmet, 
is seen to be a source of weakness. While 
the bullets and bits of shrapnel glance 
easily off ” Tommy's tin hat,” they find a 
resisting wall all round the headpiece of 
the Boche, and penetrate the thin steel 
barrier to the barbarian skull. 

I hope my German helmet is but one of 
many thousands showing similar marks 
of British gun fire. Every Hun the less 
is a little gain toward the sweetening of 
the earth and of human life, and I am glad 
to treasure one memorial of the cleansing. 

T ACKING the means to wrap up my 
souvenir of Vi my Ridge, I had to carry 
it home by' means of a piece of string 
threaded through those eloquent holes in 
its crown. A companion of my journey 
carried another, found near the same spot, 
and still more battered, a burst of shrapnel 
bullets having caught its wearer. When 
we came to Folkestone, and were passing 
through the Customs, the good-natured 
official who chalked my kit-bag held up 
my trophy fdr an admiring look, remark¬ 
ing, cheerily : 

" I wish the Kaiser’s head had been 
inside this ! ” 

“ But what about that one ? ” I said, 
as my companion produced his. 

" And the Crown Prince’s in that 1 ” he 
retorted instantly. 

Would the world tragedy' have reached 
its climax sooner in that event, so devoutly 
to be wished, even at this late day ? 1 

wonder. 
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Crosses and Medals Won by Brave Men 


CECOND * UEUTENANT JOIIX CROWE, Worcester Regiment, was 
awarded the Victoria Cross for valour and zeal of the highest order 
throughout, seven days ot severe fighting. Twice he drove the enemy from 
high ground dominating his position, capturing the two machine-guns with 
which they were sweeping his post, and finally by most skilful leadership 
enabling his garrison to evacuate the position. 

Temporary Second-lieutenant John Schofield, Jatc Lancashire Fusiliers, 
led nine men against a strong point held by about a hundred of the enemy, 
whom he drove into dug-outs, where he himself held up and captured twenty 
of them, the rest being killed or captured and the positiou cleared. He then 
proceeded with nine men to retake the front line, opening rapid fire on the 
large number of the enemy encountered, and climbing out on to the parapet 
of a communication trench under point-blank machine-gun fire, forced the 
enemy to surrender, one hundred and twenty-three of them, including several 
officers, being captured. This gallant officer was killed a few minutes later. 

Acting Air Mechanic Albert Edward Clark, of Woodford, was one of the 
first two recipients of the Distinguished Flying Medal, the new decoration 
instituted by the King on the occasion of his Majesty’s birthday, to be awarded 


to non-commissioned officers and men for acts of gallantry when flying in 
active operations against the enemy. 

Private Robert, Edward Cruickshank, London Regiment, was awarded the 
Victoria Cross for great devotion to duty. His platoon, coming under heavy 
fire at short range, was led down a steep bank into a wady, whence a runner 
was sent back to ask for supports. The officers and all hut one of the N.C.O.’s 
becoming casualties. Private Cruickshank volunteered to try to get another 
message back. Twice he rushed up the slope and rolled back, wounded, into 
the wady. After his wounds had been dressed he made a third attempt, 
and this time was so badly wounded that he rolled himself backwards slowly 
through a hail of bullets and, unable to make any further effort, lay all day 
in a dangerous position, receiving a fourth wound from a sniper. He displayed 
the utmost valour and endurance. 

Sergeant William Gregg, Rifle Brigade, of Heanor, Derbyshire, who already 
had won the D.C.M. and the M.M., was awarded the Victoria Cross for great 
bravery when lie took command of an attack and personally killed an entire 
machine-gun team. By this prompt and effective action he saved the situation 
at a critical time, and ensured the success of the attack. 





Sec.-Lt. J. CROWE. V.C., Temp. Capt. M. A. JAMES. Flt.-Cmdr. F. M. KITTO, M.C., Sec.-Lt. J. SCHOFIELD. V.C., 

Worcester Regiment. V.C., Gloucester Regiment. R.A.F. Lancashire Fusiliers. 


Actg. Air Mech. A. E. CLARK. 
D.F.M., R.A.F. 


Pte. R. E. CRUICKSHANK, V.C., 
London Regiment. 


Capt, 


E. MANNOCK. D.S.O., 
R.A.F. 


M.C., 


Temp. Capt. J. R. GRIBBLE, 
V.O., R. Warwickshire Kegt. 


Sec.-Lt. J. H. COLLIN, V.C., 
Royal Lane. Regiment. 


Ptc. A. POULTE R. V.C.. 
West Riding Regiment 


Pte. 0. ASTLEY, M.M., 
Canadian Infantry. 


Sergt. W. GREGG. V.C., 
Rifle Brigade. 
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THE BEST BOOKS OF THE WAR 


PART IN THE WAR 
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F OR many years the Balkan Peninsula 
has rivalled the ancient right of 
Belgium to be regarded as the 
cockpit of Europe, and never was it more 
difficult ter apportion that right than it is 
to-day. To the complex peoples and 
problems of the Balkans, however, until 
the fateful July of 1914 , the average 
Briton wds comparatively indifferent. No 
one can forget how, in the critical weeks 
that preceded the outbreak of the world- 
war, this popular indifference was crys¬ 
tallised in the careless phrase, “ To hell 
with Serbia ! ” Those responsible for 
that phrase have had time—and cause—- 
for reflection. 

I o-day the average Briton knows more 
about the Balkans, and of Serbia in par¬ 
ticular, than his father and grandfathers 
ever dreamed of. Even so there is room 
for serious doubt if he can know too much. 
For the importance of the Serbian 
problem, which is a vital part of a larger 
racial question, can hardly be exaggerated. 
All of us, therefore, owe special thanks 
to those who are helping to draw away 
the curtain of ignorance from before our 
eyes. Among them Mr. Crawfurd Price, 
formerly ■correspondent of the " Times” 
with the Serbian Army, is one of the 
best informed. To his able books 
" The Balkan Cockpit,” "Light on the 
Balkan Darkness,” “ Venizelos and the 
War,” and “ The Dawn of Armageddon,” 
he has now added the first volume of 
what promises to be a permanently 
valuable record of ” Serbia's Part in the 
War” (Simpkin, ;s. 6 d. net). 

The Hapsburg Tyranny 

This volume—"The Rampart Against 
Pan-Germanism "—deals clearly and suc¬ 
cinctly with the pre-war relations of 
Austria and Serbia, and gives a vivid 
account of the manner in which Serbia 
“ kept the gate ” against three successive 
invasions. 

The Hapsburg challenge to Serbia to 
choose between vassalage and annihila¬ 
tion was launched in days long anterior 
to those of the renaissance under King 
Peter. Mr. Crawfurd Price gives us the 
gist of the sordid story—the commercial 
and economic pressure ; the corruption of 
Milan and his half-demented son ; the 
semi-peaceful penetration ; the continuous 
suppression of the Jugo-Slav spirit ; the 
persistent and prolonged policy of. pre¬ 
venting Serbia from gaining access to the 
sea, and so on. 

All _ the world now knows how the 
chance crime of an Austrian subject at 
Sarajevo gave the Hapsburg-Hohcn- 
zollern alliance the opportunity for which 
; -they had been so long seeking, and for 
which they had plotted with both Turk 
and Bulgar. So much for the Teuton 
motives. Now’ a word about the victims : 

The Serbs have' been aptly described as a 
race of peasant soldiers. Behind them they 
had a long military history, a mixture of 
• glory and misfortune, and they regarded the 
conflict with the Dual Monarchy as the 
y culmination of a protracted struggle for 
U freedom, which was destined to liberate their 
j*. compatriots who had so long languished under 
U alien rule, and unite the entire Serbian nation 
«*< under one kiug and one flag, 
y 'They were a hardy race, big, blond, and of 
ij magnificent physique, living a simple, natural 


By Crawfurd Price 

iife in communal contentment amid their 
beautiful forests and fertile plains. With a 
certain happy-go-lucky temperament they 
combined a singular capacity for emotion, to 
which may be attributed the dasii and elan 
which they invariable displayed on the field 
of battle. 

Socially and politically all were equal. 

1 here were few rich in this most democratic 
of lands, and, in normal times,'there were no 
poor. No social barrier existed to prevent 
the humble from rising to the highest posi¬ 
tions in the State. The peasant’s offspring 
could qspirc to the command of armies. 
Marshal l'outnik was the son of a country 
schoolmaster, and Mishilch, Stephanovitch, 
ami other generals who earned great renown 
in the world-war, were sons of the soil. 

Belgrade and Rheims 

1 he tragedies of Turkish domination 
were sliil remembered by some, and the 
story of the horrors committed by the 
Bulgarians in 1913 was familiar to all. 
Yet in 1914 even officers left their wives 
and families in frontier towns without 
undue concern, basing their misplaced 
optimism on a belief that they w : ere on 
this occasion warring against a civilised 
Power. How terribly they erred is shown 
by Mr; Crawfurd Price, from direct per¬ 
sonal observation and the official records 
of the Serbian General Staff. 

The continuous Austrian bombard¬ 
ment of Belgrade will rank in infamy with 
the German bombardment of Rheims. 

If anything it was worse. Both city 
and environs were devoid of permanent 
defensive works. The bombardment, 
moreover, was unprovoked ; it served 
no military purpose whatsoever, and 
could have had for its object only the 
wanton destruction of private and State 
property. 

But nothing perpetrated by the most 
brutal and bestial of the Prussians in 
Belgium and France has excelled in 
horror the orgy of blood lust, the collective 
Sadie frenzy of the armed forces of Austria 
during the intervals between the three 
invasions of Serbia, dealt with in the 
volume before us, and the three igno¬ 
minious retreats of the invaders. The 
commands given to the Austrian troops 
were an incentive to crime, but officers 
and men) outdid their instructions. 

Austria’s Orgy of Crime 

How the Austrian soldiery saturated 
their line of retreat with the blood of the 
innocent and tire dishonour of the pure is 
set out in full in the report, issued in 1916 , 
of Dr. R. A. Reiss, of Lausanne, whom 
Air. Crawfurd Price was. privileged to 
accompany during most of his investiga¬ 
tions. Here is a typical scene from one 
village courtyard : 

A baby of four years, killed in tire house and 
flung to the beasts which were devouring it’s 
little body. Near it. a young woman, naked, 
between ilie legs of whom had been placed 
her infant with severed throat. At a short 
distance, lying cold and stiff, an aged woman, 
probably her mother. In the house opposite, 
her visage distorted by .death’s agony, a 
comely young girl lying on a bed, half-stripped, 
arid bearing evident traces of outrage. On 
tire floor by iter side, iter mother, bayoneted, 
doubtless as she strove to guard her daughter’s 
honour, now dead and half-concealed by 
the carpet. And the house, like all other 


habitations of the village, looted and wrecked ! 
from floor to ceiling. 

As might have been expected from the I 
known social conditions in the Dual | 
Monarchy, the Austrian authorities were 
as regardless of the welfare of their own j 
soldiers as they were deaf to all sugges- j 
tions of chivalry to a gallant foe ; while 
the Austrian record of victims dragged 
off into slavery and worse can be 
paralleled only by the record of Prussia 
in the west. 

To emphasise the horrors of the battle¬ 
field and the butchery of the peasantry, 
Serbia in those early days of the war hail 
a medical staff totally inadequate to cope 
with her appalling needs. The spectacle 
of Valyevo filled even the spectator with 
a sense of hopelessness. The tragedy of 
unattended and ill-attended maimed 
humanity was only equalled by the stoic 
acceptance of their fate by the hapless 
heroes of the little kingdom. No better 
commentary bn the spirit of modern 
Serbia can be imagined than the simple 
fact that the third invasion proved an 
even greater debacle than the first. While 
it took the Hapsburgcrs four weeks to 
advance 'from the Drina to the line from 
which Marshal Poutnik launched his 
great counter-attack, it took them only 
tbil days to retrace their steps. 

An Epie of Hzroism 

Passing over the account of the ser¬ 
vices rendered by Commander Hubert 
Cardaic, R.N., with bis one service 
assistant in Petty-Officer Prince, and by 
Commander Picot and the French naval 
detachment in the defence of Belgrade— 
services that added new laurels io the 
history of the allied navies— we come to 
the comments of Mr. Crawfurd Price on 
the might-have-been. If the opportunities I 
provided by the staggering blow Serbia j 
struck at the House of Hapsburg in the 
Battle of Koloubara had been efficiently 
exploited by the Allies, 

the Koloubara might well have proved the jj 
tomb of German ambition. The Serbs hail 
shattered—it might have been tor all time — 
the Teutonic scheme of linking up with 
Turkey and dragging in a willing Bulgaria in , 
the process, and opened up possibilities (or ! 
the early intervention of Rumania anil 
Greece. They hail paved the way for the 
great Russian offensive in Galicia in the spring I 
of 1915 —an event which fell within an ace of | 
success — and rendered possible the brilliantly 
conceived but disastrously executed Anglo- 
l'rench attack upon the Dardanelles. 

The Allies failed to profit by the oppor- • | 
Utilities thus provided, and the cherished 
prospects of a speedier peace were thrown to I 
the winds. But Serbia, which, in an epic of 
imperishable heroism, liad surmounted difti- | 
enftics that Would have crashed a people less 
devoted to the national ideal, stixicl steadfast 
in liei’ own duty to the common cause, and : 
for nearly a year afterwards continued to ■ 
cast a gloom over the dream of Fan-German ■ 
World hegemony. 

In 1914 Serbia was the one break in 
the chain of alliances and understandings . 
that stretched from Hamburg to the )) 
Persian Gulf, and in the opinion of Mr. * 
Crawfurd Price, whose second volume y 
will carry his story down to. the recapture jj 
of Monastic, the measure ef Serbia's re- . 
habilltation will be the measure of the O 
Allies’ victory in the war. w 
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I II WE had quite 

' ji number o£ 

letters recently with 

reference to the 
• “on'.volume per. annum l>k»\” of 1 'ue 
War 1i h'stk.vi ki>, and while therels veiy 
general approval of the idea -apart from 
the fact that necessity is its originator a 
number ..f ray correspondents would like 
to be able'to bind the outer pages togethei 
with the rest of the .publication. the 
suggestions fiir this an many and various, 
but mostly impracticable. AN hilc 1 beliex e 
most bookbinders could' contrive to get 
the whole fifty-two numbers, imltldnlg 
the ‘oilier pages, into our binding cases, the 
\ olunie might thus become a bit too bulk) . 

It, however, the subscriber is so anxious 
* to preserve these outer pages that lje 
would hot object to the extra bulk ot 
volume, he will probably find, in due 
course, that the hinder is able to meet his 
wishes. It is a simple matter to have tn? 
binding cases' made sufficiently " easy 
to car'rv the extra 'pages without any 
great difficulty, and at the .same time not 
to be too loose for binding the fifty-two 
issues without the outer pages. I confess 
that, personally. 1 prefer, the idea ot 
preserving ' these adnattedly attractive 
and interesting pages for binding at some 
future date' when sufficient are. in hand 
to make a separate album ot them. 


lb not always gratifying to self-esteem. 
* it is always interesting to know xvhat 
other people think of us,'even when those 
other people arc Germans, whose opinion, 
one wav or the other, does not matter 
much. T learn that- to prove that the 
British are barbarians, German authorities 
have caused- to he published a small 
illustrated book, giving named portraits,, 
of many British prisoners, the suggestion 
-being that the types; " which may ifi 
every sense be considered typical," prove 
positively that the English -spcsifeinfc 
enemies ol Ivultur are " barbarians " in 
the full significance• of tlu- term, the 
English are described as “ lacking the 


the peg*at the end of the rope 
the horse was tethered tu the 


The “ Fourra^ere ” 

A X Apierican regiment having been. 

“ mciitioiu-d " in ■ l-reitch Army 
orders for heroism in an action on the 
Tool sector of the front, its colours xvere 
decorated recently by a French general 
with'the colours ot the Croix dc Guerre. 
Should the regiment win " mention a 
third time it will secure the " foiuragerc, 
a decoration which has no counterpart 
in the British Army. It consists of a red- 
and-green cord, the colours of the ribbon 
of the Croix- de Guerre, ending in a brass 
tag, worn around-the left shoulder by all 
officers -and"men of tlie battalion or 
brigade or division which lias won the 
distinction and so tar has been conferred 
on comparatively few units. The word 
“ iourragirc " originally meant a tethering 
rope for horses, the sense in which it was 
used'in the French Army, and the brass 
at the. end .of the shoulder cord 
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gift of beautifying life by being sociable,’’ 
a-ul it is a complaint against them that 
they would no- take part with French and 
oilier prisoners in a competition for the 
prettiest gardens in front of the prison 
.barracks. It is easy to, imagine the scorn 
with which English soldiers refused to 
" dress the windows ” of their prison in 
order to provide German photographers 
•with camera evidence of .the tender 
liuiuanit v and grace of Gentian gaolers ! 


Picture Studies of the Front 


animal or 


tag 

represents 
by xvhich 
ground. ■ 

S OOX after lie was appointed- to. the 
chief--command of the French Army, 
General lY-tain instituted a new tonnage-re 
with a-higher value, the l'ourragere of the 
Medaille Militairc, a green - and-.yellow 
cord, those being the colours of the ribbon 
of that decoratipn. The Medaille Alili- 
taire is the French equix-alent- of the 
British Victoria Cross, and in some 
respects is, perhaps, more notable, for it 
can be bestowed-only upon privates and 
non-commissioned officers who display 
remarkable .' .heroism', and. upon, generals 
who have commanded in cliief against 
the .enemy. The fohrragerc has. seldom 
been seen in this country,' for the men who 
receive it are kept almost constantly on 
'active service. • • *' 


ml l.v the proprii 

equebtof tin* War 


tin^ of The Wai: 
\i\ iiig.' Committee. 
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O form of activity, 

mechanical, is unrepresemed in the war. 
The whole o( human life has been 
caught in its toils. Much though we may hate 
the thought, to make war against the forces of 
brutish tyranny is the immediate and dominant 
purpose ol every active life. Only in that way- 
can we win any peace worth having. 

Between the marvels of wireless, vvhereby our 
soaring airmen “ talk to the batteries, and the 
use of the natural instinct ol the homing pigeon, 
what a world of ingenious activity the war is 
utilising 1 

The dove-cot or pigeon-loft is a pleasant 
feature of that English rural life which epitomises 
our cherished ideals of peace. ‘There are dove¬ 
cots in plenty along the battle front strange 
pigeon-lofts mounted on heavy automobiles. 
Often along ihe highways of the war a motpr- 
cyclist dashes towards the trenches with a basket¬ 
load of pigeons strapped to his back. 

When help is needed, or important news has 
to be sent back, where no telephones are avail¬ 
able, the message is written on a bit of paper, 
folded into a liny metal tube, and clipped to the 
leg of a pigeon, which flies with it to its mobile 
“Toft "miles behind. Many a fateful message 
has been thus carried since the war began, and 
not the least urgent we at home might receive 
would read : / 

You can buy National War Hoads at 
any Bank, or from any Stockbroker .. You 
can buy them 'in values of ■£$, £zo, or 
£50 from anv Money Order Post Office. 


T HE Irish arc described . as 

nothing' in coin moil with the English 
except their language.’; they arc a mobile,* 
hot-blooded race, who have suffered so - 
• great lv for Cefltiiries under the oppression 
Id England that the German doctors who 
have examined them, attribute tlu- con¬ 
dition of the bodies of "many of the 
•prisoners to the after-effects ot in-uffieienb 
nourishment.". It wou 1 d v b<-' interesting 
to know- how long after tla-ir capture this 
medical, examination was made. The 
Scottish • prisoners,.-- according Mo this 
authority, tire "Tcniarkliblr for Ihe har<l T 
.ness of' their expression, but in the 
thought fulness of their gaze another kind 
of spirit is seen." There is a gleam of 
.unconscious humour here, 'which will 
appeal, to those who know'something'of 
the opinion of Germans formed as a result 
of. - that- thoughtfulness by tomb of. out 
Scottish lighting men - sav, the lilack 
Watch. 

A Forecast Worth Remembering 

A T the International Socialist Congress 
. held in Stuttgart in August, iyo-, 
a speech was made by .Victor Krosmar, 
which contained a forecast pi the future 
that scents more likely than i.-.ost. 
prophecies to be justified'by the event. 
Three points in particular are worth 
recalling at this stage, of the war;'. ( 1 -) 
“ After a terrific struggle Germany will 
be defeated on all sides, and 'a succeeding 
revolution xv ill 'establish- a German; 
Austrian Republic.” (z) " A European 
Federation Of Nations will be subsequently 
established." . ( 3 ) " England xvijl control 
all the German 'Colonies, and the English 
Elect will patrol the world." People who 
amuse' themselves by watching events 
in order to test - the worth of human 
" prophecy. " may like'to acid Krosmar's 
forecast to their collection. j 


S OME iiitcreslihg details of the military 
service rendered by the do'gs.attaclihd 
to the French - Army have been given 
recently bv Reuter’s Paris correspondent. 
'Tho central kennels are at the Camp'at 
Satory, and there the dogs are trained for 
the different branches of " the canine 
army." There are sentinel dogs, hospital 
dogs, patrols, liaison units, and dogs fpi" 
attack. .Each dog has its identity book, 
xvhich lie carries xvith him everyxvhere; 
with a' descriptive leaflet giving informa¬ 
tion as to his character and training-; 
the book contains record .of the actions in 
which- the animal lias taken part .and 
mention of his, services. There are several, 
hospitals for these Army dogs. 'Many off 
these useful animals have been decorated 
for meritorious service. " Photographs pi 
some of these canine heroes have appeared 
in the pages of The War Illustrated. 

j. a. ?c. 
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O UR OBS ER VA TION PO S T 

OF SELF-SACRI 


PHILOSOPHY—moral or o£ any other 
sort—is an unknown realm to me, 
and it is therefore extremely likely that 
in my various speculations into and dis¬ 
sertations upon tilings in general I betray 
a lack of learning that would horrify 
Macaulay’s schoolboy, if that detestable 
creature has any real existence. He has 
small terror for me, however. Fifty 
years rubbing shoulders with my kind 
has taught me that very few folks arc as 
learned as lots of folks would have us 
think they are. More than once in 
my pilgrimage have I been amused 
when noting how learning is discomfited 
by ingenuousness asking forthrightly, 
“ What is it all about ? ” 

\A7HAT is this all about ? Well, I will 
’ ' try to explain. In the first place, 
I would have you know that I am 
almost overpowered by a feeling of respon¬ 
sibility’, combined with diffidence, when 
preparing these weekly articles for your 
consideration. The feeling of responsi¬ 
bility urges me to attempt something in 
the grand manner, really worth the atten¬ 
tive examination of a grave and reverend 
seigneur such as yourself. All the 
week this ambition haunts me, and every 
week the same thing happens: the 
ultimate moment arrives when the “ copy" 
has to be produced, and my slow-moving, 
imperfectly-educated mind is not pre¬ 
pared to'produce the great thing. And 
then I spend the whole night endeavouring 
to explain to myself in words of one 
syllable the idea still floating nebulous 
in the back of my mind tliat 1 had hoped 
to flash before your dazzled eyes. 

THUS to-night—to give an actual illus- 
* tration—approaching my task, I 
set down, on a fair sheet of paper, the 
following words : " What is there in the 
fact accomplished that has such power 
to reconcile the recalcitrant mind to it ? 
Or, alternatively, what is the quality in 
human nature which induces placid 
acquiescence in the inevitable ? ” Brave 
words, truly, and seeming to promise a 
dissertation - which should combine the 
wisdom of a rather diffuse Bacon with the 
moral force of a modern Bossuet. I was 
just beginning to purr with complacency 
at my own profundity when my native 
diffidence checked the gentle rattle in my 
—somewhere ; I don’t know where the 
purr comes from. For I suddenly per¬ 
ceived that I did not know the answer 
to the conundrum, and, therefore, ordinary 
decency required that I should not pro¬ 
pound it to you. I had perforce" to 
begin all over again, setting down this 
time in words of one syllable the facts of 
the. incident that had started the inquiry, 
and hoping that in the process I might 
discover, to myself and to you, some clear 
view that might help us along in the not 
too easy task of living. 


A FRIEND of mine, then, home from 
France on a few days' leave, came 
last night to see me. He has been in the 
French Army for a year and a half, and 
in that time he has seen and done things 
to change his whole view of life. War, as 
war, he hates. Yet the war has made a 
fine man of one who at best was a good 
man, and some of the things he said went 
deep into my mind. " One thing that has 
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struck me in the life out there,” he said, 
“ is that I seem to have no cares at all. 
I do my own work, and have to take no 
thought for anything else. The day is a 
long one, and 1 get tired; but at night I 
sleep well, and I have never been so fit in 
my life. I am fed and clothed and housed. 
A small sum is paid to my wife at home 
on which, with what she earns, she can 
just live, and here, out of the war zone, 
I know that she is safe. When the war 
ends I shall come back here, and at once 
care will seize me again. I shall have to 
find rent and rates, and pay for food and 
clothes, all of which cost more than they 
used to do. Out there I have asked 
myself more than once whether the life I 
shrank from so long is not the best life 
after all; whether—God forgive me 1— 
in my heart of hearts I shall not be sorry 
when the war comes to an end.” 


T HERE, surely, is matter for grave 
thinking by sober men. This friend 
of mine, a Frenchman long resident in 
England, with an imagination quick 
to visualise the horror of war, and a 
physical constitution seemingly not robust 
enough to endure its hardships, had re¬ 
frained from returning to his own country 
to help free it of the invader until a 
moment which I, in common with others, 
thought he had deferred rather longer 
than honour allowed. Apart from 
honour, his excuses were as valid as those 
that any man can urge. This man had 
no saved money to leave in his wife’s 
hands for her maintenance, and he was 
going to exchange a weekly salary of 
several pounds for pay amounting then 
to a halfpenny a day and his keep. I do 
not blame him for his hesitation. 




T HESE two short poems, notable for their tense 
emotion anil terse expression, are taken 
from a volume, simply entitled Poems,” written 
by fieoffrey Dearmer and published by William 
Heinemann. Both in the Dardanelles and hi 
France Mr. Dearmer lias seen things to compel 
him to lind utterance in poetry, and his book is 
one that should not be overlooked. It may 
interest our readers, to know that the author is the 
soil of those very well-known writers, the Itev. 
Percy Dearmer and his versatile and brilliant wife, 
Mabel Dearmer. who died in Serbia ill 1015, after 
doing most heroic work for the brave and unhappy 
people of that invaded country. 

I. THE STORM NIGHT 


DEAL after peal of splitting thunder rolls 
A (Still roar the howling guns, and star-shells 
rise). 

We perish, drowned in anger-blasted holes. 

Give ear, O Lord ! Our very manhood cries. 
Shell-fodder, yea—but spare our human souls 
From fury-shaken skies ! 


11 RESURRECTION 

Five million men are dead. How can the worth 
Of all the world redeem such waste as this? 
And yet the spring is clamorous of birth, 

And whispering in winter’s chrysalis 
Glad tidings to each clod, each particle of earth. 
So the year’s Easter triumphs. Shall we then 
Mourn for the dead unduly, and forget 
The resurrection in the hearts of men ? 

Even the poppy on the parapet 

Shall blossom as before when summer blows 
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FICE 

T HEN the decisive step was taken, 
and at the end of eighteen months the 
man admits that he is reconciled to the 
accomplished fact, and that his acquies¬ 
cence in conditions he cannot avoid is 
placid, and even something more positive 
than that. Ihe changed attitude is so 
remarkable that I cannot but think under¬ 
standing of its cause would be helpful to 
us when contemplating much less revolu¬ 
tionary changes in the order of our own 
lives. In adaptation like this does natural 
law operate alone; or is there some moral 
or spiritual force available which we may 
use for our own relief at need ? 

I SHOULD be a traitor to my own con- 
* science if I did not declare my per¬ 
sonal belief in the operation of an intelli¬ 
gent and beneficent purpose in matters 
like this. My friend confined himself to 
an acknowledgment of his grateful con¬ 
sciousness of relief from anxiety on the 
score of material things, and in strict 
dialectics he may have done no more than 
furnish evidence that the bargain between 
soldier and State is equitable, the latter 
relieving the former of all his private 
liabilities and responsibilities as con¬ 
sideration for the sole use of his entire 
energy, physical and mental. The soldier^ 
gives up everything, and, responsibility 
being included in the things given up, 
frees himself of care—a desirable result 
to be attained by no other transaction 
that I can call to mind. 

B UT I must not be a coward, and leave 
the matter there. The equal con¬ 
sideration is given for the equal military 
service, but it by no means follows that it 
is equal compensation for equal sacrifice. 

The man who takes kindly to soldiering 
makes a smaller sacrifice in joining the 
Army than the man to whom the very 
idea of military service is abhorrent. And 
I go farther. No man can give more than 
his-life for his country, but not even in 
that final self-sacrifice’have all our brave 
dead laid equal offering -on the altar of 
patriotism. For life holds more for some 
men than for others: great love, it may 
be, or great position, or great wealth to 
gratify desire. Freedom from anxiety 
on the score of material things would be 
no new blessing to these. 

Y ET, since these men seem in general 
to share the experience of my friend, 
and to have found their uprooting less 
painful, and their new environment more 
pleasant than they had anticipated, there 
must be something common to them all. 
What is this factor that reconciles them 
to change so revolutionary, and, in ad¬ 
vance, so disliked ? I have no doubt in 
my own mind about it. Here is one more 
manifestation of the moral law that 
self-sacrifice has its own sufficient com¬ 
pensation. Reluctantly, perhaps, these 
men made the self-sacrifice; but they 
made it. And, perhaps to their own 
surprise, they have begun to find the 
reward. Now more than ever before we 
see life against the background of eternity, 
and self-sacrifice appears as a manifesta¬ 
tion of Love, as its expression, and no more 
a painful thing. Thus, through a very 
misty way, have I reached a point whence 
I perceive a great light shining. 

C. M. 
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FRENCH SOLDIER WITH MACHINE-RIFLE AT A CORNFIELD CORNER.—This striking photograph, actually taken by a combatant 
during action, shows a scene during the German advance on the Courcelles-Tronquoy road, S.E. of Amiens. The first wave of the 
attack had been repulsed—observe the dead German—and the French soldier was steadily firing at the enemy advancing through the corn 
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THE COMING SWEEP THROUGH SIBERIA 


A GREAT transformation is developing 
in European Russia and in Siberia. 
The power of the Bolshevists is 
steadily waning. Allied forces, chiefly 
British, have landed on the Kola Peninsula 
in the Arctic Sea, and are moving down 
the Murman Railway in order to stop the 
Germans in Finland from gaining an ice- 
free submarine base in the north. The 
Czecho-Slovaks have routed the Bol¬ 
shevists in Siberia, and have gained control 
of Vladivostok and Irkutsk, and of almost 
the whole of the Siberian Railway. Allied 
intervention in Siberia may now be re¬ 
garded as absolutely certain. 

Events are moving so rapidly that it is 
difficult to keep pace with them. In the 
Russian dominions just now there is a 
fresh turn of the kaleidoscope every 
day. 

The first point to be noted is that the 
Bolshevists arc very nearly at the end of 
their tether. Count Hertling, the German 
Chancellor, pretends to speak of Lenin 
and Trotsky and their associates as ” the 
present Russian Government.” He says 
they are " loyal to Germany.” They are 
indeed. At the great conference held in 
Moscow at the beginning of July, Trotsky, 
who was on the platform, was roundly 
charged with being an instrument of 
German aggression, and was repeatedly 
hooted down. Lenin did not appear, 
because' he lives in mysterious seclusion, 
and sees nobody but two or three chosen 
colleagues. 

Chaos in Russia 

Until recently Lenin and Trotsky were 
almost completely in the hands of Count 
Mirbach, the German representative in 
Moscow, and they did his bidding. Three 
days after the conference at Moscow 
Count Mirbach was assassinated in his 
own room by two men who were the 
agents of the Social Revolutionary party, 
which is opposed alike ;to Bolshevist 
tyranny and German oppression. Simul¬ 
taneously this party openly revolted 
against the Bolshevist leaders in Moscow, 
and there was a good deal of street 
fighting. The Bolshevists claimed to have 
put down the “ insurrection,” but almost 
immediately afterwards Lenin and 
Trotsky announced their intention of 
transferring their " Government ” to 
Murom, a small town 150 miles east of 
Moscow. Whether their purpose was to 
leave the Germans a clear way to march 
into the ancient capital is not yet plain. 
It must be understood that the power of 
Lenin no longer extends very far beyond 
his own headquarters. Each city and 
district of Russia has become a law unto 
itself. Chaos is supreme. 

The next point which requires examina¬ 
tion is the extraordinary seizure of the 
great trunk railway through Siberia by 
the Czecho-Slovaks, which is one of the 
most astonishing and romantic episodes 
of the war. It will probably have a great 
influence upon the future policy of the 
Allies in Russian territory. The Slovaks 
arc a purely Slav race .dwelling in Moravia 
and in the north-west areas of Hungary, 
between the Tatra heights in the Car¬ 
pathians and Prcssburg, the old fortress on 
the Danube. The Czechs of Bohemia are 
neighbours of the Slovaks, and racially are 
closely akin to them. Both races have 
been shamefully oppressed by Austria- 
JJungary for centuries, and one of the 
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objects of the Allies is to obtain for them 
autonomous freedom. 

Austria had many Czech and Slovak 
regiments, who went most unwillingly to 
the front under the Austrian flag, and 
in the early years of the war large numbers 
of them voluntarily surrendered to the 
Russians. Later they formed powerful 
volunteer units which fought against the 
Austrians under Russian direction, and 
the Czecho-Slovaks remained staunch to 
the end in Brussiloff’s last offensive on 
the borders of Galicia in July, 1917. 

Success of Czecho-Slovaks 

When the Bolshevists ruined the 
Russian cause and signed the shameful 
peace of Brest Litovslc, the Czecho¬ 
slovaks claimed permission to leave the 
country by way of Siberia and Vladivostok 
in order to go to France to fight against 
the common enemy, the Germans. 
The Bolshevists partially disarmed the 
Czecho-Slovaks, but were evidently not 
strong enough to prevent them leaving, 
and were probably glad to get rid 
of them. It, therefore, came to pass 
that large groups of Czecho-Slovak troops 
under their own officers were presently 
moving through Siberia by rail. In 
many cases they seized the trains and 
drove the engines themselves. Their 
numbers are variously estimated, but the 
most authoritative statement I have 
heard credits them with being 110,000 
strong, including those already in 
Europe. 

When the first batches of Czecho¬ 
slovaks were nearing Vladivostok the 
last groups were still on the European 
side of the Urals, in the neighbourhood 
of Samara, on the Volga. The rest were 
strung out all along the railway, which 
accounts for the surprising occurrences 
that followed. The movement began 
with wanton attacks on the Czecho¬ 
slovaks by the Siberian Bolshevists at 
more than one point. Details are lacking, 
but it is known that the refugees were 
treacherously attacked near Vladivostok, 
and also at Irkutsk, the capital of Siberia. 
The group which first arrived at Vladi¬ 
vostok stood no nonsense. Though it 
only numbered 15,000, it went straight 
in and captured the port, routed the 
Bolshevists, and took charge of the 
immense accumulation of war stores 
belonging to the Allies. While the Allied 
Powers had been hesitating and disputing 
for six months about sending military 
assistance to Russia, this comparatively 
small force of gallant Austrian Slavs 
settled the whole business. 

The Hour—and the Man 

They very soon drove the remnants 
of the Vladivostok Bolshevists northward, 
and extended their control back along the 
railway towards the city of Harbin. At 
first their main idea was to get to France 
as soon as possible, and the Allies even 
arranged transport for them. Then came 
the startling news that their compatriots, 
far back on the railway in Central and 
Western Siberia, had also been attacked, 
had also retaliated, and had seized not 
only the trunk route and t he rolling-stock 
but several cities. They established them¬ 
selves in Irkutsk and restored order 
there. They took charge of the whole 
railway west of Irkutsk, across the Urals, 
and as far back as Pensa. which is only 


450 miles from Moscow, and less than 
300 miles from Murom, whither Lenin 
and Trotsky are believed to be going. I 
have always thought that even half a 
dozen allied divisions could land at 
Vladivostok and journey clean through 
to Moscow without any serious opposition. 
The wonderful achievement of the Czecho¬ 
slovaks supports this assumption. At 
the time of writing the Bolshevists only 
hold a comparatively short sector of the 
railway between the southern end of 
Lake Baikal and Chita, on the River 
Shilka. The consequence of all these 
rapid changes is that the Czecho-Slovaks 
at Vladivostok no longer wish to sail for 
France. They. want to go back through 
Siberia - to help their countrymen at 
Irkutsk and farther west. 

Meanwhile, the stable Russian elements 
in Siberia are once more gathering 
together. General Horvat, the head of 
the Eastern Chinese Railway—a Russian 
line which traverses Manchuria—has 
formed a Provisional Government at 
Harbin, and has issued an admirable 
proclamation framed on strictly demo¬ 
cratic lines. It happens that I know a 
good deal about General Horvat. He was 
a colonel at Harbin when I was there on 
the eve of the Russo-Japanese War, and 
he has been stationed in Manchuria ever 
since. He is a man of the highest personal 
character, abstemious, a tremendous 
worker, one with a genius for administra¬ 
tion. If any man can pull Siberia 
together, with allied aid, that man is 
General Horvat. 

The Eve of Great Events 

The action of the Czecho-Slovaks, and 
the valuable steps taken by General 
Horvat, are believed to have shamed the 
faltering Allies into action. Help, it may 
be hoped, will soon be forthcoming. It 
must be sent, and I feel confident it will 
be seht. Japan and the L T nited States 
must agree upon a common policy, and 
I believe they will agree. The earliest 
help must necessarily come from Japan, 
but to make military assistance effective 
and impartial the United States, Great 
Britain, and France must all be repre¬ 
sented in the great sweep across Siberia 
which should soon develop. I think we 
are on the eve of important and stirring 
events in these regions. 

General Alexeieff, with a strong force 
of Cossacks, is said to be already in touch 
with the Czecho-Slovaks. Colonel Semen- 
off, with another force of Cossacks, is 
confronting a ragged array of Bolshevists 
and released prisoners on the borders of 
Manchuria, but he lacks arms and ammuni¬ 
tion, which should be sent to him without 
delay. One of the worst acts of the 
Bolshevists in Siberia was to empty the 
prisons of the most depraved criminals. 
They have also the assistance of Austrian 
and German prisoners of war, though not 
in great numbers. 

I have left myself no space to discuss in 
detail the allied operations on the Murman 
Railway, nor can I examine here the 
Austro-German march across Southern 
Russia towards the Volga and the western 
shores of the Caspian Sea. The Germans 
are taking vast risks with comparatively 
limited second-line troops. If the Allies 
act now in Siberia, if they compose their 
hesitating differences, if they send sufficient 
help immediately, vec shall eery soon see a 
great change in the Russian situation. 
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Amassing Men and Metal to Smash Militarism 


Maintaining the munitions. Scene at one of our munition factories where thousands upon thousands of shell-casings are stacked 
ready for removal to where they will undergo the next stage towards their full efficiency as dealers of destruction to the Germans. 


At a horse show of the New Zealand Division on the western front. “ Best turn out " rivalry. Right : Great French naval gun on the 
Oise front ; one of the heavy weapons which have broken up several enemy batteries before they had the chance of making their attack. 
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MY IMPRESSIONS OF THE GREAT OFF ENSIVE 

SOME FINE AUSTRALIAN ‘SHOWS’ 


By Hamilton Fyfe 

The Famous War Correspondent now on the Western Front 


" A GOOD show ”—that is the usual 
term applied by the Army to any 
■J- successful lighting. The phrase 
illustrates our persistent refusal to admit 
that we take anything very seriously. 
The Germans speak of their successes as 
unforgettable triumphs.” The French 
speak of “ glorious victories.” We say 11 a 
good show.” 

The Australians have had several good 
shows during the past three months. The 
first effect of their being put into the line 
during the critical times at the beginning 
of the. offensive was seen in the relieving 
r.( the German pressure towards Amiens. 
Knemy battalions were pushing in on 
Villers-Bretonneaux. Carey’s force was 
doing its best to hold them, but needed 
help. That help was given by the Aus¬ 
tralians and by one of our finest cavalry 
divisions. The Germans were thrown back. 

A month later there was another attack 
on Villers-Bretonneaux. This time the 
Germans in large force got into the little 
town and drove us out. The attacking 
troops included the 4th Prussian 
Guard Division, composed of assault 
troops, and a division fresh from the 
Russian front. It was evident the enemy 
meant business. At first it looked as if 
he had done a good stroke. 

Beneath Moving Tanks 

It was in this battle that he first used 
Tanks; they helped him a good deal. 
They were bigger Tanks than ours, but not 
so fast or so handily turned. They looked 
like huge turtles, and their six machine- 
guns—two in front, two at the back, one 
on each side—spat out bullets with 
vicious energy. They carried a small 
field-gun as well, chiefly for use in case of 
an encounter with other Tanks, such as 
occurred before the Villers-Bretonneaux 
episode was over. 

Our men stayed in their trenches in 
spite of the threatening aspect of these 
monster travelling forts. Some of them 
let the Tanks actually pass over them. 
An officer of the Middlesex Regiment 
related next day how he had this alarming 
experience: When he saw the Tank ap¬ 
proaching, he calculated that if he took 
his men out of their shelter they would 
certainly be shot down. So he decided 
to stay where he was. As the Tank came 
up they fired volleys at it, the officer join¬ 
ing in with his revolver ; but it took no 
notice. On it rolled, with its ungainly 
motion, and lumbered right across the 
french. Yet no one was any the worse. 

Next day, when our Tanks had been in 
motion, we captured a German, who said 
he had gone through the same experience 
in a shell-hole. He was so unnerved that 
be fainted, and when he came round to 
consciousness he found that another Tank 
was passing over him. But he did not 
faint again. "One can get use to any¬ 
thing,” he said, with a wan smile. 

The position, when dark closed in on 
April 2.|th, was that the enemy held 
Villers-Bretonneaux and some ground 
westward of it. This was dangerous, for 
it gave them high ground and a good 
starting-place for a further advance 
towards Amiens. One of the Australian 
generals proposed an immediate counter¬ 
attack. His plan was to form an arrow¬ 
head by sending two columns—one from 


the north, moving south-eastwards ; the 
Other from the south, to work north¬ 
eastwards. These would join hands in 
front of the town, and cut off all the 
Germans who were in it. 

An immediate effort was found to be 
out of the question, but orders were given 
for the counter-attack in the form sug¬ 
gested to be made that night. The chief 
part in this was allotted to Australian 
troops. It was the third anniversary of 
their landing on Anzac Beach, a date 
which will for ever be known in Australia 
as Anzac Day. No better occasion for 
a “ good show ” could be desired. No 
better show than the Australians gave 
has been seen during the offensive. It was 
a clever tactical operation, boldly and 
steadily carried out. 

An Anzac Day Event 

The attacking force started at 10 p.rii. 
The night was overcast and rainy. There 
was no preliminary bombardment. The 
idea was to take the Germans by surprise, 
and it came off. They did not expect a 
counter-attack. They were not in good 
shape to receive one. Counter-attacks 
succeed best, so recent experience has 
proved, when they are made at once 
before the enemy has -had time to pull 
himself together after his hard work. 

There was some stiff fighting, though. 
At the start the Australians went at it 
with the bayonet, but as soon as the 
Germans got their machine-guns going 
they had to advance more cautiously. 
They kept on pushing ahead, however, 
and by daylight had got within five 
hundred yards or so of the point where 
they were to meet the other attacking force. 

This had not encountered such serious 
opposition, but it had "suffered more 
heavily. It reached the rendezvous long 
before the northern column had fought 
its way through, and its aim was lully 
realised. The town was retaken, and not 
far from a thousand prisoners with it. 
They came up out of cellars, where they 
had taken refuge, and surrendered readily, 
asking for something to eat. They said 
our gunners had interfered with their food 
supply. They certainly were very hungry. 

Some German Prisoners 

While the two Australian columns were 
encircling the town, English troops 
attacked it directly from the west. The 
Berkshires and the Northamptons were 
prominent in this fighting. Both had a 
fair proportion of new and young soldiers 
in their ranks. Though fresh to warfare, 
they stood their ground well. All their 
officers spoke highly of them. But, as I 
said before, it was the Australians who 
had the principal role in the operation. 
They took most of the prisoners. I saw 
several hundreds at one of their divisional 
headquarters next morning. 

Dying on the grass before the French 
chateau, they were smoking cigarettes 
which their captors had given them, 
after they had had a square meal. 
They were enjoying the sunshine and the 
freedom from their usual duties and dis¬ 
cipline, when, all of a sudden, I saw them 
jump and stand to attention with the 
rigidity of statue?. A sergeant, who had 
been made prisoner, had been told to 
assemble them and march them off under 


escort with fixed bayonets. Ho barked 
out words of command, and the German 
soldiers felt that discipline had pursued 
them ; they looked fifty per cent, less 
cheerful than before. 

Going away, I met more on the road. 
They were white-faced and looked shaken. 

1 asked what accounted for the difference 
between their appearance and the care¬ 
free aspect of the others. " We had an 
accident on the way,” an Australian 
officer told me. “ Two of the Boche 
shells burst among us, and knocked out 
thirty of the prisoners. It was a nasty 
thing to happen. Poor devils, 1 felt sorry 
for them—killed most of them, the rest 
badly wounded. You’ll meet them on 
stretchers farther back.” 

Not quite a month afterwards, on 
May 20th, the Australians did an equally 
.effective piece of work, though on a smaller 
scale. They closed in upon the hamlet 
of Ville, on the Ancre, killed a great many 
Germans, and took four hundred prisoners. 
The operation was skilfully planned and 
executed with that tough vigour for which 
the Australians arc famous. 

Surrender—to a Piano 

The scheme was similar to that which 
succeeded so well at Villers-Bretonneaux. 
Two bodies attacked—one from the north, 
across the river, which they had to wade 
with the water up to their waists ; the 
other from the south, along a spur of high 
ground, from which they rushed the village 
in the hollow. The action moved according 
to time-table. The two bodies joined half 
an hour after it had begun. Hundreds of 
the enemy were hemmed in. 

Some fought, some surrendered—none 
got away. One of the surrenders was 
amusing. Some Australians, hunting for 
hidden Germans, found a piano in a cot¬ 
tage. One of them sat down and began 
to play. He had not played long before 
a cellar-flap was pushed up, and a ser¬ 
geant, with several men, came up. They 
could not endure the torture of hearing 
the piano so maltreated, so the other 
Australians said. 

Along with these well-directed blows I 
must mention the one the New Zealanders 
delivered at the beginning of April near 
Hcbuterne. There was a ridge which- we 
wanted. The enemy were known to be 
in large force on the ridge and below it, 
but it was suspected that after their rapid 
advance they were rather mixed up. A 
plan was made for a sudden spring. At 
two o’clock in the afternoon the New 
Zealanders attacked, and in seven minutes 
they had done the trick—the ridge was 
ours, and not the ridge only, but nearly 
three hundred prisoners and a hundred 
machine-guns. The Germans were in a 
confused state. They were trying to sort 
out the units which had got muddled up 
together. Catching them thus dis¬ 
organised, our troops rounded up prisoners 
without much difficulty, after they had 
made their unexpected and irresistible 
rush. It was that which carried the 
operation to success. 

It is because their commanders have 
initiative, and are encouraged to be enter¬ 
prising, and because the men respond so 
gladly when they are called upon for an 
effort, that the Australians put up so. 
many “ good shows.” 
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Britain’s Might Put Forth to Punish & Protect 
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An outward-bound convoy guarded by British warships and seaplanes. The vessel on the extreme left is one of a pair of mine¬ 
sweepers moving ahead with a cable stretched across the route to be followed by the convoy. Next come the flotilla leader and escorting 
destroyers, followed by two convoyed ships with a destroyer between them. Be hind again a re other convoyed ships and escorting destroyers. 


During a patrol off the East Coast the periscopes of an enemy U boat were sighted by a British submarine which, in ramming the 
German boat, cut through the plates of the enemy and became embedded. When the U boat drew clear it was seen that she was 
making frantic efforts to keep afloat. She had a heavy list to starboard and finally sank with a shudder. 
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Anglo-American Activity In & Behind the Line 



General Sir Henry Sinclair Horne, Commander of the British First Army on the Arras 
seotor of the western front, inspecting a machine-gun battalion. 
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A group of young German soldiers selected as typical of many hundreds who have been taken prisoner recently by the American troops 
in France. Right : A British runner awaiting the reply to a message which he has just brought in to a company waiting in reserve. 




















British machine-gun transport on the march in France, watched by little 
children from their front seat on the roadside. 


War’s Living Pictures Watched by Little People 


Ono of the moving camps of French peasants fleeing from their bombarded villages that were a sad feature of the landscape during the 
first impetus of the German offensive. Right: French children watching American soldiers getting a big gun into position. 
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The War Illustrated, 21th July , 1918. 

Instruments New & Old That Play a Part- 


French infantry digging themselves in while advancing in extended order. While every soldier carried an entrenching tool as part of his 
battle equipment, the Frenchman was notable among all the combatants for his reluctance to take to digging. He hated anything approaching 
mole warfare, and was satisfied with the minimum of shelter that was absolutely required in the interests of self-preservation. 


British infantry leaving the cover of shell-holes to support an attack by “ whippet’* Tanks. These light Tanks* with turret action and quite 
surprising speed, were developed by British designers from their earliest model, and were first brought Into use in March, 1S18. They 
played an important part in the battles west of Amiens, where they served 6omewhat as real land cruisers. 
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The War Illustrated , 27 th July, 1913. 


In the World War’s Tremendous Orchestra 



At th© gallop ! Guns of the Royal Horse Artillery going into action on the western front. During the notable “ nibbles ” of the Allies that 
marked the long pause in the German offensive the guns have played an important part, as in the Australian-American capture of Hamel 
on July 4th when, as one of the correspondents put it, “ we had great numbers of guns." 



Men of an American negro regiment in the trenches, with rifles, rifle-grenades, and machine-gun. A correspondent, commenting upon the gal¬ 
lantry of a negro regiment of the U.S. Army during recent fighting, said : " They behaved with remarkable sang-froid during a heavy bombard¬ 
ment, and afterwards completely repulsed a German attack, operating their maohine-guns very effectively and without the least nervousness.’* 
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ng dogs to act as despatch-carriers in the war zone. They 
n their appointed course despite the firing of a rifle volley. 


Dogs in the course of their training being taught to pass through a line of riflemen extended and volley firing. The training of dog3 
for service in the field has been greatly developed during the course of the war. 


The TTar Illustrated, 21th July, 1918. 

Messengers of Mars in Training for the Field 
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Where the British are Advancing by Ancient Ways 


British engineers, with a party of Egyptian Labour Corps, restoring the well and cisterns at Beitin (the ancient Bethel), about eleven 
miles north of Jerusalem. Long famous for th6ir fine water supply, the wells under Turkish rule had become almost unuseble. 


Ruined temple in Mesopotamia, showing remains of the great processional wall, with a couple of the quaint mural animals 
modelled on the bricks. Along the Euphrates and the Tigris are innumerable examples of such evidence of old civilisations. 
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The ll’tir Illustrated, 21th July, 191S. 

Up & Down : British & German Giants of the Air 


Qiant German bombing biplane brought down in the French lines on June 2nd. Inset : One of its two forward screws. The span 
of this biplane's wings was 142 feet. Four Maybach engines of 260 h.p. operated four screws, two propulsive and two tractor. 


Forepart of a Handley Page aeroplane, manned by three men, and (right) a machine-gunner of a Handley Page in action, showing 
him and his companion as seen from the rear. The distant ’plane was caught by the camera as framed in the struts of the machine. 


British aeroplane being lowered to the water by means of a 
crane from Its parent ship off Salonika. 
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AN AIRMAN'S ADVENTURES 


The 1 Vnr Illustrated, 27,'/, July, 7973. 


THE LUCK 


O N the night following my first raid 
over the lines the weather was too 
treacherous for any attempt at 
long-distance bombing. Showers of sleet 
fell at intervals ; the ground was shrouded 
in a dank mist ; and heavy banks of low 
clouds scurried across the face, of the 
moon. 

My pilot and I, however, were 
ordered up in a wireless machine to test 
atmospheric conditions more intimately, 
and to report on the possibilities of a 
short " show.” The surface of the 
aerodrome was in a wretched condition. 
Its composition resembled a mixture of 
half-frozen glue, and my pilot, after an 
inordinately long run, had to "yank” 
the " bus ” off the ground, barely clearing 
the telegraph wires at the farther end of 
the aerodrome. 

At about a thousand feet the ground 
became quite invisible ; the only things 
one could sec were lights blinking through 
the mist. 

vvrK flew twice round the aerodrome, 
W testing our wireless installation ; then, 
on intimation from the ground that they 
were receiving our signals clearly, we took 
a rough compass-course to one of the 
lighthouses. During the whole of our 
flight we were able to remain in touch 
with the aerodrome, and every two or 
three minutes we wired down a " weather 
report.” It was distinctly amusing to 
reflect that at these identical moments, 
somewhere within twenty or thirty miles 
of us, a German night-flying pilot was 
probably sending down to his squadron- 
office similar messages to ours. We 
often hear the Bochc reports, and they 
-doubtless often hear ours, so that at any 
rate we know each other’s opinion of the 
weather. 

As we neared the line that night the 
conditions became worse. Twice we 
encountered heavy showers of rain. 
Navigating entirely by Compass and lights 
we wandered down to Bethune, and, in 
the neighbourhood of the I-a Bassee 
Canal witnessed a very fierce gun duel. 
We were flying fairly low, and the intense, 
white flames of the guns seemed to stab 
the fog violently. 

G ERMAN shells were bursting in our 
lines, and we could see away over 
(he canal a long, straggling ribbon of 
dull, red flashes. That was our barrage 
methodically pounding the German 
trenches. Directly beneath us, alternately 
blazing up- and dying away, a big fire 
burned fiercely. 

Realising that the weather was rapidly 
becoming "dangerous” we decided to 
return to the aerodrome. On the way 
back we ran into a rainstorm of such 
severity that 1 had to crouch low in my 
scat to avoid being blinded. The pilot, 
behind his wind-screen w-as able more 
effectively to protect his eyes, but he 
confessed later that he felt as though he 
• was " driving through a solid wall of 
water,” and that he “ hadn’t the least 
notion where he was, or whether the 
machine was flying on an even keel.” 


OF ‘LIGHTHOUSE LUKE’ 


By ‘Night-Hawk’ 

He could hear the roar of his engine, and 
concentrated as far as possible on keeping 
the " bus ” in the air until we should have 
passed through the bank of rain. 

Then, quite suddenly, we experienced 
a vast relief. No longer did the rain lash 
and beat about us, stinging and torturing 
our skin. We had flown through it. A 
patch of clear sky showed above, and 
three or four miles ahead we could see 
the aerodrome lights. The landing-flares 
were lit,«and they were sending up rockets 
to guide us in. Under difficult conditions 
we made a clean landing, and, on re¬ 
counting our experience in the squadron- 
office, the " show ” for that night was 
" washed out.” 

A/f Y log-book shows that a week's " dud ” 
flying weather followed, a week 
of relaxation—lectures in the morning, 
long walks in the afternoon, cards and 
music in the evening. During all this 
time I was gradually becoming acquainted 
with the history and traditions of the 
squadron, and 1 soon discovered that we 
had amongst us some of the cleverest and 
most experienced night-pilots in the world. 

I am going to tell you a tale of one 
of them. 

We call him “ Lighthouse Luke,” a 
term of endearment which is no reflec- 
-tion on his abilities as a pilot. It is 
now pretty generally known that in 
certain kinds of weather night-flyers find 
their way about largely with the aid of 
ground-lights, and the term " Lighthouse 
Luke ”—spoken in jest one night in the 
mess—would seem to impute to its owner 
a fondness for flying round and round the 
lighthouses instead of crossing the lines 
and doing his job. Needless to say, this 
is not the case. No pilot in the squadron 
has done better work than old Lighthouse 
Luke, and I am sure that if he reads these 
lines he will pardon this little joke at his 
expense. 

vifE arc a high-spirited crowd of fellows. 
W We love a little friendly badinage, 
and no one more so than Lighthouse Luke 
himself. We recognised his gifts as a 
humorist before he had been with the 
squadron a week, and his first show over 
the lines was probably the most pricelessly 
humorous thing he will ever do, even if 
he lives to be a hundred. 

To begin with lie is the owner of the 
most ludicrous flying-boots in all the world. 
Charlie Chaplin is nowhere in it compared 
with Lighthouse Luke dressed up for a 
" show.” The feet of these boots are 
about nine inches too long, and they have 
been trodden down on each side so that, 
as dear old Lighthouse toddles out to his 
machine, his legs bend gracefully out¬ 
wards and inwards, and remind one of a 
goose on the day before a certain part of 
its anatomy is manufactured into pate dc 
foie gras. 

r pHE night of Luke’s first show was dark 
A and " dud,” and. as he was being 
gently assisted into his “ bus ” by his 
admiring mechanics he was heard to 
mutter ” Ha, ha 1 ’Tis duddy dark ! ” 


He got off the ground in great style, 
but nothing more was' heard of him until 
the fragments of his machine-arrived back 
next morning on a three-ton lorry. His 
observer was sent down to the South of 
France to recuperate. But old Light¬ 
house Luke turned up, smiling, complete 
with flying-boots and the remains of the 
deceased " bus.” 


nPIIE story is this. He had dropped 
his “ pills ” on a railway station in 
Hunland, then putting his pose west he 
" beetled-off ” for our own lines. After 
that he remembered little except that it 
got so dark that he could see nothing 
whatever outside his " office.” He came 
down lower in the hope of recognising 
some feature on the ground. . 

Then suddenly he hit a railway embank¬ 
ment, the under-carriage fell into a ditch, 
the rest of the machine sat down across 


the rails. 

A dark object hurtled through the air 
and landed in some soft mud about fifty 
yards away. 

" That,” said Lighthouse Luke 
laconically, " was my observer. Then I 
picked myself up out of the ruins and 
noticed to my horror that a train was 
approaching in the distance. I ran 
along the metals to the nearest signal- 
post, 1 shinned ’ up it, and stopped the 
train. 

‘ ‘ When I returned a crowd of angry 
Frenchmen were standing round my 
machine demanding why 1 had chosen 
the railway to land on.” 

When a machine crashes, a salvaging 
party is generally sent out to " take it 
down,” the wires being carefully un¬ 
screwed, instruments packed up, and the 
engine, ailerons, and other important 
parts rescued, to be patched up and used 
again. 


P OOR old Luke’s "bus,” however, was 
destined for a more ignominious 

end. 

" Those energetic Frenchmen,” he said 
plaintively, " attacked it with hatchets 
and crowbars, smashing through tail- 
booms, spars, and wings as if they had 
been so much firewood. It was painful 
to see them throw all the bits, as soon as 
they had chopped them up, into the field 
where my observer was still lying. Then 
a great crane arrived miraculously, picked 
my engine up. and chucked it contemp¬ 
tuously beside the rest, of the wreckage. 
Finally, they bent back the bulged rails, 
and the delayed train rolled past. Their 
railway communication restored, they all 
became amiable once more, took iis to an 
inn, gave us coffee and cognac, and even 
thanked me volubly for having saved 
their train. 

" Next morning I left my observer in 
the nearest hospital, piled w hat remained 
of the ill-fated ‘ bus ’ on to the lorry, 
which had been sent out, and came 
home." 

Dear old Lighthouse is still " carrying 
on.” He has done some brilliant work, 
and he has smashed no more French 
railways. 










Marketing in spite of shell and bomb 


Inside the ruins of the cathedral 


The sandbagged arcades. Right : The smoking chimney, sign of “carrying on*' after four years of bombardment 
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Some Pencillings from Arras by Our Own Artist 
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The War Illustrated, 27 th July, 1918. 

LITTLE JOURNEYS TO THE GREAT WAR 


THE EAST IN THE WEST 


“ Oh, East is East, and West is West, and 
never the twain shall meet.” 

T HE thought embodied in this hack¬ 
neyed line of Kipling is but one of 
many accepted conventions which 
the Great War has challenged. They who 
1alked rather vaguely at first about a 
" world war " have long since been able to 
talk definitely. In a way which they could 
not dimly have visioned, during the 
earlier months of the struggle, it has truly 
developed into a world war, wherein 
East and West have been fated to " meet.” 

As we read of State after State, from 
China to Nicaragua, declaring against the 
breakers of the world’s peace, we get a 
mental concept of the world-wide rami¬ 
fications of the war. It is difficult to get 
any visual impression of this, yet a journey 
through the British zone in France offers 
such a varied spectacle of international 
co-operation that one might almost claim 
to have seen all the world at war there. 
Most of the races of mankind are repre¬ 
sented ; the meeting of East and West is 
an accomplished fact. 

/'vN my first war-time crossing of th e 
Channel, among the ships of the convoy 
were two steamers from whose upper decks 
multitudes of strange folk looked across 
at us. They were all dressed alike in 
long, loose-fitting cloaks of ruddy brown 
material, and they wore little caps with 
ear-flaps not unlike those donned by our 
airmen when aloft. Their hair was jet black, 
their strange, expressionless'faces berry 
brown. They were Manchurians nearing 
the land of war to give their labour to the 
cause of Britain—for a sound, commercial 
consideration be it premised. 

At that time one had heard vaguely 
about " Chinese labour,” but'here was its 
embodiment in these two shiploads of 
grinning Orientals, who looked so 
curiously alike that one seemed to see the 
same man a hundred times over. They 
reminded me in this of the Amarais of 
Bolivia, of whom a Mestizo remarked to 
me one day in La Paz that they had 
” only one face among the lot ”—himself 
proud of the drop of Spanish blood that 
distinguished him from the rest. I was 
to see more of these far-travelled Children 
of the Dawn in my next day’s journey, 
as I had arranged to visit the main camp, 
where they are received and whence they 
are drafted to the sectors where their 
labour or their craftsmanship is most 
required. 

DEW things that 1 have seen in the 
British zone impressed me more favour¬ 
ably with the British genius for organisa¬ 
tion than the handling and bestowal of 
ihese Chinese labourers. Even now it 
may not be permitted to enter too 
minutely into the details of this bold 
measure for the maintenance of man¬ 
power at the front ; but enough can be 
told to interest and encourage the reader 
to believe—as I sincerely would have him 
believe—that the tiresome talk about the 
Hun’s superiority in organisation is 
largely the result of accepting a boaster 
at his own estimation. Jhe British 
genius for organisation has nothing to 
learn from tire Hun. They w-ho have 
brought, by the thousands, those lusty 
abourers of Northern China, over the 


By the Editor 

wide waters of the Pacific, across the 
mountains and prairies of Canada, and 
by the Atlantic and devious ways to the 
ports of France, shepherding them safely 
to the Army bases in the British war zone, 
can teach the whole world how to organise. 

■yX/'HAT a romance of labour is here ! 
’ ’ Figure what it means to sign a contract 
for three years’ work at a place over six 
thousand miles away from your home ! 
And those Chinamen, when I first saw 
them at a Channel port, might have been 
on a day’s outing, if one could have 
judged by the unruffled calm of their 
faces. 

By extraordinary good luck, when I 
arrived at the labour camp the two boat¬ 
loads I had seen the day before were just 
detraining, and were going through the 
preliminaries of their reception. In long 
files they slowly moved up to the finger¬ 
printing huts, each man carrying two 
large paper forms on which his name was 
written in Chinese characters and in 
English. Various personal details were 
already entered, such as his native town, 
date- of engagement, state of health at 
embarkation, and the like. But most 
interesting were the twelve spaces for 
his finger-prints. 

IN the sheds were rows of finger- 
printers, Chinese trained to the work, 
each of whom stood at a bench beside a 
lithographic stone which he frequently 
inked from a printer's roller, and as each 
new arrival came up the printer swiftly 
took hold of his right hand, pressed the 
tip of the little finger on the inked stone, 
then upon the space reserved for it on 
the paper, and so with each finger of both 
hands in turn, finally bunching the five 
fingers together and printing the group 
as one. This was repeated on the duplicate 
i licet, the whole process involving no 
fewer than forty-eight inkings and impres¬ 
sions, and yet was it accomplished with 
such celerity that I have taken longer to 
describe it than these dexterous Chinamen 
took to effect it. 

One of the papers would be filed for 
reference—a work involving a large staff 
of Army clerks and an extensive equipment 
of vertical filing apparatus—the other 
kept by the labourer as his identity 
certificate. The camp doctors were now 
busy putting the men through a searching 
examination, especially for trachoma, 
that plague of China. To prevent the 
communication of diseases, those found 
to be suffering from any malady that did 
not interfere with their capacity for work, 
would be grouped together and kept out 
of contact with fliose in full health. From 
the moment they joined the British 
labour service, away there in their native 
Manchuria, these men came under better 
conditions of healthy life than they ever 
knew before, and the war which has 
brought death to so many Occidentals, 
will have brought new lease of life to not 
a few of these Orientals. Their food 
ration, as I saw it at the camp, would 
have made many an English housewife 
envious. 

\ WHOLE volume could be devoted, to 
4*- the marvellous organisation of.this 
labour, and such will doubtless yet be 
written. Here, a paragraph must suffice. 


It is a success—one of our real war 
successes. These Chinamen can, and do, 
work well, and thus augmenting the 
labour power behind the lines, release men 
for the fighting-front. They arc not all 
mere unskilled labourers. Many of them 
are craftsmen, add these are carefully 
sorted out and put to superior work, 
receiving special pay. 

Everywhere about the vast camp, where 
the men were quartered in large tents, 
the utmost precautions had been taken 
for combating Oriental indifference to 
Western ideas of sanitation, and as the 
Chinaman is the. aptest of pupils, those 
many thousands of his race who have 
come to earn in the British war zone a 
little fortune—as they esteem riches— 
..will surely return to the Far East imbued 
with many of our notions of efficiency. 
What they think of the war is another 
matter. 

D FNEATH tha.t mysterious mask of a 
face, who can guess what thoughts are 
passing ? It was odd to notice that some 
Of the new arrivals were a little excited 
at seeing for the first time in their lives a 
flight of aeroplanes over the camp, while 
others blinked an eyelid at them for a 
moment with no more concern than if 
they had been a flock of gulls. What must 
they, whose grandfathers fought with bow 
and arrow, and wore hideous masks to 
frighten their enemies, think of the 
monster howitzers ? The gas-mask. 
perhaps, might seem to link them up with 
their own military past ! 

Personally, I attribute no profundity 
of thought to them, for they are as 
children. The only one I saw unhappy 
for a moment had a touch of childish 
temper. He had journeyed all tho:c 
thousands of miles with his companions, 
had passed all the perils by sea, the 
fatigues of railway travel, the searching 
examinations, and was now to rest, like 
the other good children, in a tent, where 
a score or so of his kind were already 
stretched at case. But he stood by the 
tent and sobbed as though his heart 
w r ould break. A British overseer tried 
in vain to comfort him, and an inter¬ 
preter was brought to find the cause of his 
weeping. He didn’t like his tent ! That 
was all, and after a word or two from his 
fellow-countrymen, his tears dried up 
and he went within like a good boy. His 
age might be thirty years. The sergeant 
overseer had not seen any of the thousands 
“ take on like that before.” 

TJASL'TOS I saw in their encampment, 
-*-* shiny-skinned fellows from our African 
Dominion, splendidly housed and plenti¬ 
fully fed, great ovens full of ” mealies ” 
preparing for them ; Egyptians, Fijians. 
Hindus ! When we consider, also, the 
motley throngs of yellow and black races 
lending their labour to the French, we 
shall see that on the fields of France to-day 
almost the whole human race could be 
studied close at hand. 

Most of all these Chinamen interested 
me. I felt that East and West had met, 
and, working as they were to a common 
end, though differently impelled, there 
would be some interfusion of thought 
which would in a future day help towards 
a kinship of humanity where Kipling 
saw only a cleavage. - 
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THE EMPIRE’S ROLL OF HONOUR 


C m AIN WILLIAM REGINALD GUY PEARSON, R.A.F., accidentally 
killed at a Northern aerodrome, was the second son of Dr. and Mrs. 
Spencer Pearson, of Clapham Road, London. S.VV. An exceptionally skilful 
and careful pilot, lie was officially credited with having brought down eleven 
German machines, and had been mentioned in despatches. * 

Captain Ronald Charters Macphcrson. died of wounds, was the youngest 
st>:i of the late Sir J. Molesworth Macphcrson, C.S.I.. and Lady Macphcrson, 
of Creag Dim, onich, Inverness-shire. Educated at Hove and Winchester, 
lie had entered for King’s College, Cambridge, but volunteered when war 
broke out. and in October, 1014, obtained a commission in the Highland 
Brigade, R.E.A. In June, 1915, he proceeded to France, and had been on 
constant active service since that time. 

Lieutenant George Francis Pauling, M.C'., Grenadier Guards, killed in 
action, was only son of the late Henry Clarke Pauling, C.E., and of Mrs. Hill 
Kelly, of Llanfoist House. Abergavenny. Educated at Beaumont College 
and Sandhurst, he was gazetted to the 17th Lancers in August, 1914. In 
January, 1016, he exchanged iuto the Grenadier Guards, and won his M.C. 
at the Battle of the Somme in that year. 

Lieutenant Walter Haliburton Routledge Crick, Dorset Regiment, killed 


in action, was only son of the Rev. Walter Crick, of Oving Vicarage, Sussex-. 
Educated at Lancing, he won au open scholarship in history at St. John's 
College, Cambridge, at the close of 1014, and in the same week was offered an 
Exhibition in history at Magdalen College, Oxford, which he decided to accept, 
but two days after leaving school he was gazetted to the Dorset Regiment. 

Second-Lieutenant Benedict Godfrey Allen Bell, R.A.F., fourth son of 
Canon J. Allen Bell, Vicar of Wimbledon, was killed while.carrying out some 
daring machine-gun work against enemy troops on tiie ground, lie was 
educated at Shrewsbury, and in 1912 went out to Singapore. Several appli¬ 
cations for leave having proved unsuccessful, he resigned his appointment 
and came home in March, 1917, joining the R.F.C. immediately, and proceeding 
to France in January of this year. 

Lieutenant Thomas Noel Henry Stretch, M.C., killed in action, was fourth 
son of the Bishop of Newcastle, New South Wales. Educated at the Geelong 
Grammar School and at Trinity College, Melbourne University, he was one 
of the lirst to enlist in the Australian Imperial Force. In 1915 he obtained a 
commission in the British Army, and served for some time in the A.S.C. in 
France. Later he was attached to the Machine Gun Corps, and in July, 1917, 
he was awarded the M.C., and very shortly afterwards a Bar. 



Capt. W. R. G. PEARSON, 
R.A.F. 


Lt.-Col. S. R. SEBASTIAN, 
M.C., Oxford & Bucks L.I. 


Capt. J. D. BELGRAVE, M.C., 
Ox. & Bucks L.I., attd. R.A.F. 


Capt. S. J. GRIFFIN, 
Oxford & Bucks L.I. 


Capt. C. J. STEIN, 
South African Infantry. 



Capt. R. C. MACPHERSON, 
R.F.A. 



Capt. E. F. HARVIE, M.C., 
Gordon Highlanders. 


Capt. E. H. COMBER- 
TAYLOR, R.A.F. 



Sec.-Lt. P. L. CAHILL, 
Munster Fusiliers. 


Lt. A. C. GILMOUR, 

Can. Rly. Troops, attd. R.A.F. 



Lt. G. F. PAULING, M.C., 
Grenadier Guards. 



Lt. W. H. R. CRICK, 
Dorset Regiment. 



Sec.-Lt. B. G. A. BELL, 
R.A.F. 



Sec.-Lt. R. Van T. RANNEY. 
Grenadier Guards. 



Lt. T. N. H. STRETCH, M.C., 
A.S.C., attd. M.G.C. 



Lt. B. VAUGHAN. 
Australian Infantry. 



Sec.-Lt. M. G. GUNN, 
R.F.C. 



Sec.-Lt. 0. W. BERRY, 
K.O.S.B., attd. R.F.C. 



Sec.-Lt. M. W. TAYLOR. 
M.C., Royal Irish Fusiliers. 


Sec.-Lt. W. G. CROOK, 
Royal Fusiliers. 


Portraits by Elliott d Pry. Bassano, Bussell, Lafayette, Straine, Speaiglt, and Waller Barnett. 
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The Wur I Hunt ruled, 27/A July, 1918. 




[X a recent speech 
the (ici'maii 
Foreign Secretary 
talked, almost with 
an rssumed air ol injured innocence, of 
liis country as not wanting “ world domi¬ 
nance " or anything of that sort. .Reading 
the report of his speech 1 was reminded 
of one of his compatriots who had but a 
little while before struck a very different 
note. This was JDr. 1 tans Khrenberg, who 
in thyA Vossische Zeitung” declared that 
possession of the Flanders coast was 
“a mere bagatelle,'' and that if Germany 
did not obtain posession of Egypt and 
a Middle Africa " she would be lost. 

DROCRRDING to consideV what .he 

* regarded as Germany’s object to 

be kept in view, this egregious Teuton 
went on to say-: . . - • • 

I know that- it still rounds strange’ to 
German ears to hear it sajd that Germany is 
lighting foi'.YlVic;K but when the people begin 
to realise that tliiS war is a struggle for our 
world-position,• that if we do not gain it we 
slittll* I>t- thrown hack upon Europe and must 
sulToeate in Hiirope. . . . .To escape from 

that position we must gain a secured outlet 
td th^ ocean, aud to that end itjs not enough 
to possess C onstantinople. ; \\ hi< h is but the’ 
lirst rung in the ladder," from land to a 
maritime position. It is also imperative to 
g;iin tile control.,of tlu* Suez Canal that 
“central .position ol British'• Imperialism," 
thereby. extracting its " fangs." •: 

Eho possession oI,th,e Suez ( anal, Kerr 
E Ur On berg.; yom.pjaceully -added, would 
give Germain* a pledge of victory “ in 
the fuUire-great-nffyal and colonial war." 

A “ German’V; Peace 

I jv ineiHiing (>f a V (iyfnian " peace, by 

* the way,. is- 4 vvc4l' illusgrated by. some 
of the news fm'm'Rus^iaV w'herc, according 
to. an ‘official "sCafemcnf-, the .Bolshevists 
lately granted cnonnous concessions to. the 


that ol, the.. lady,, w ho a short time since 
•wrote to the “ Daily C hronicle ’’ saying : 

• I read that tins of all kin*is were in demand 
because they could be utilised in some un¬ 
specified way tb :v *help^ifr.the winning of the 
war. So I collected tins, Xobodv of whom 
1 could hear \vould have them, and in des¬ 
peration I have had to pay (pay ! mark vou) 
tlie dustman to remove the lot. Similarly 
with bottles. 1 had a. collection of tweiitv 
medicine bottles, large and small. 1 offeree!: 
them to four chemists in succession. Three 
declined to make any offer, saving thev did 
not require any bottles. The -tourth offered 
sixpence. 

AS f have said, there must be many 
* . households in which materials 
hitherto thrown into the dustbin have 


Picture Studies of the Front 



enemy : - 

In c>r(lei:..to; niciT ;Rus'ia‘s engagements to 
Germany, firry' Soviet’’ Government will be 
compelled, to "(^inahidx* a foreign loan, tI\c 
interest] on ■:which-’will -be .'-met in propor¬ 
tional shares 'by " the raw^ materials which 
Russia prdduces. - As a guarantee /or the 
loan, r and (rider to ensure .payment • lor 
the goods with which Germany will •''provide 
Russia, the Soviet Goveminept'’will grant 
1 Germany a wide exploitation -of Russia’s 
natural riches in' the form of numerous "con¬ 
cessions, the' control of which will rest with 
the Russian »Goveminent, - which will’ *also 
receive part of the profits. \ 


T HERE, is no more heartening sight 

along the battle front than that presented 
by our giant howitzers, in their great pits, 
under overhanging curtains. of meshed cord, 
festooned with innumerable little tags of green 
cloth to'hide them from enemy eyes in the air. 

They give a fine sense of security and power 
to the infantry as the files march past to the 
trenches. When the infantryman sees these 
monsters, being *‘ tuned up "y he knows that, 
expert though he be with rifle, bomb, or bayonet. 
Russia’s . the howitzers’ high-explosive shells are, in his 
own words,-“ the stuff to'give 'em." 

From base to forward trench the whole work 


I 


of war is a‘ progression of interdependence. If 
. . . - - the “ heaiyres " do nt>t smash the enemy trenches 

N continuation, ** the" statement naively before 1 he infantry Advance, it is a bad'look-out 

said that (’(ujnany vvciidd be asked for the men with" bomb and bayonet. If the 

* trenchVjarrisons ahpad'nf * 


not tojnterferc with Russia ! 


. . r .. . .. » 7 trench^garrison^ aheacFof the “ heavies’’cannot 

;? Germany will be* asked hot F>* interfercyin ‘ • hold/off.-t'Ke' oncoming foe, a perilous time has 
the internal, economic 'policy c >f-d<us§ 4 ;f£ii 2 r_< C c ‘ v " " 1 

( in 1 ler*■ it■! iif i< >ii< - wi 1 li i t•< >i■ i• rrmc» aT?rl.. ■-* ?> 


i in .f,gr;Mali«i S -wluV tlfeV C “ mb ^T Tt , 

' were' % .rmln-lvt part*' of this' coupf here a. home - 

•the Ukiaiin-. ' l’olaiut." aiul the ‘ Cauraslis.' °, ur ’R» rtl !’. ls ,'nterdepend^nce of the forces 
Germany ■will guarantee .to Russia* at least • mat are resisting^the mortal enemy of our race 
half the'mineral.output of tile Krivukrog 'and » equally . ijefinile and insistent. No amount 
Gniie'asus^ieei.'nia • “ of V tuning .up " out there will avail if we do not 


' Caucasus.regiut!.. 

• TiaallVj.Germany will carry out a'reelilica- 
tion of the Kusso-Ulaamiait frontier. 

WITH aft manner of exhortations to the 
' saving of waste materials it is 

curious that there should not'be 'more 
direction lor people ms t.. what tp-do'witlr 
tlie “ waste " that lias been sated. I 
fancy that there must .be a goodly’-number 
of housewives.itt a predicament similar-to 

•g-C-C-C-C-^r^rie^rz^^ . ... . _ . 

Printed and niihlis!„. l | l,y tl,e Am u.r.tsivi Pros. l.iuiTKtt. Tim l-h-i-hvay House. Karrimf.l.... Mr .,1 
Australia .utd .V-u /.ea.aml : L> Jhe (rtitra! Xevvs Agency, Ltd.. in ,South Africa : .-uni r|.< | 

\ Inland, UAd. per ropy. po>t free. Abroad. 1.1. per *■■ ; . . i 


supply " the stuff, to give 'em." For that the 
nation needs money in millions. 

.. Yon c.aujmy National War Bonds at 
any Bank, nr from any Stockbroker. } 'on 
clht liny than in rallies of -fio. o; 
/..i° fi’oin any Money Order I’ost Office, 

Tlli-. « s if fit II11 t l li. tlu- )>t >-)• ' ..f Thi \\ , ,■ 

I l.l.I 'I KAT > I..-U lilt- tl-«|lH-^t wf the W .IT itl.e » '..nillliu.- 
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been put. aside, in .consequence of an- 
noiiiicenichts as to their value for various 
purposes, and then comes The moment 
when the accumulation is rcadv to be 
passed on. and no indication of the direr- ~ 
lion in which it is to be sent on the way 
of new utility. Surely the councils 
responsible for the collection of household 
refuse could issue directions t<> the house¬ 
holders in their respective districts as to 
v\ lint materials should be kept separate 
from' the dustbin rubbish, and how they 
should be disposed of. Lip - service 
economy is more frequent than practical % 
economy even at the dose of the fourth 
year of war. - 

DE\ ERTIJS'G once again to the subject 
1V <*f “ to bind or hot t<» bind ” tHe 
covers of the weekly numbers of T'jij-; 

'i W M<. .ItLU’KTKATHTi, 1 mav mention that 
^b‘- \V. ( . Dobson, Eofthouse, York¬ 
shire, . writes suggesting that other sub¬ 
scribers-may like to do as he does. Get 
an old; disused .book such as a ledger or 
similar volume and paste the covers in 
it. tbus making a useful picture scnq> : 
book.” As tiiis seems a good idea, I 
readily pass it on ; but 1 wmild add-that 
il sheets are'cut out. of the intended 
" scrap-book.” leaving a half-inch.strip of 
each, the inner, margin of the cover pages 
can be fastened along the:strip, and thus 
the whole be retained. This will also 
prevent the scrapbook from bulging 
over much, as it would probably do. when 
many of the pages were pasted down. 

Air Raids on Germany 

A X iutcrc-ling announcement was r<- 
* *• ceiitly ’made that during the month 
of June Uo fewer Ilian seventy four 
s r epa-rate bombing raids.on (.iermaii t<»\vns 
were carried o'ut-by the R. A.k . Independent 
Force. This satisfactory total .represents 
nineteen raids more'than had been made 
iii the preceding mbntff. The following 
table shows the places visited, the. inilitarv 
objectives, and the number of tlines eac.ii 
was*raided : 

Times 

l'la*'e. Military Objectives. 'Raided. 

Ars-sur-Moselle Station.. i 

Boil Iii y . ...Aerodrome. ,| 

(Boicheu) • 

Coblenz.Factories, station, bar- 

'. racks .,. ..... T.. 

1 )illiiigen,.Factories, siation . . . . . | 

Frescal v ..Aerodrome ............. j 

Mageuau^ ..Aerodrome ... ... . i 

ilagciuliugen.. . Fai tories, station, -id- 

‘ ‘ ings..: 3 

* Karlsruhe.Railway establishment, 

explosive factories . ^ 

Kart bans .Station, railways. 

Landau.Barracks and aerodrome 

Luxemburg .... Railway sidings. i 

Mamiheim ....Chemical factory . 4 

Metz-Sablon . . .Station, railwav triangle, 

sidings:...’. 18 

Offenhurg ..... Engine sheds and bar¬ 
racks ... 1 

Kemillv ..Railway juiictioii. 1 

Saurbriiekeit . . . Factories, sidings, sta*- 

tion workshops .... 6 

Tiiionvillo .. . . . Station, sidings, railway 

. .. ' workshops . 12 

Treyis .. ..Station, railwavs ..... 2 

W’adga^* n . . . .Blast turn'arrs •. i 

Zweibi'ucketi . Station''and . railway 

• v.*ak'hbps ;. 1 

j. a. ?r. 

-aa-aa-a- 

I.cimIom. K.c. j. f'Hljfi'jiuM'. i-y Tnidcn A (Jotch 111 
tl N».\\> Cc., r* rente awi Vote-, , y in Canada. 
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THE, LION OF THE ARGONNE ‘ 


General Gouraud to His Troops East of Rheims: “You 
Will Break This Assault and it Will Be a Great Day" 
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OC/i? OBSERVATION POST 


‘THOSE IDIOTIC YANKEES 


l 


HAVE noted,” Bacon says in liis 
Machiavellian discourse “ Of Sedi¬ 
tions and Troubles,” from which 1 have 
quoted on previous occasions, “ that 
some witty and Sharp speeches, which 
have fallen from princes, have given lire 
to seditions.” He proceeds to give 
instances of injudicious remarks made by 
Cresar and Galba and Probus, which you 
may examine for yourselves. And then 
he makes from them a deduction which 
1 should like to commend particularly 
to the consideration of that egregious 
person the Kaiser. " Surely,” he says, 
earnestly and persuasively, “ princes had 
need in tender matters and ticklish times 
to beware what they say, especially in 
these short speeches, which fly abroad 
like darts, and are thought to be shot 
out of their secret intentions ; for as 
for large discourses they are flat things, 
and not so much noted/’ 

1-1 AD it not been for the authority of 
1 1 this passage 1 should not have used 
the word " ticklish ” in connection with 
the fateful days with which the Great 
War opened, but if ever there was a time 
when princes and other great men had 
need to beware of what they said it was 
then. Vet that was the time when the 
Kaiser shot out his sneer about French's 
" contemptible little Army,” and the 
equally ticklish period when the United 
States Government was still striving to 
remain outside hostilities and yet pre¬ 
serve its honour was the time When a 
German statesman communicating with 
a German Ambassador referred to the 
great American people as “ those idiotic 
Yankees.” 

r'VKSAK did himself infinite hurt in 

v - > that speech,” says Bacon, quoting 
the future Emperor's contemptuous criti¬ 
cism of Sylla. “ Galba undid himself ” 
and “ Probus, likewise,” by their indis¬ 
cretions. So did the German Emperor 
do himself infinite hurt, and so did German 
statesmanship undo itself, by these 
scornful sneers at the British Army and 
at the American people. With the ever¬ 
lasting glory of the " Old Contcmptibles ” 
will endure memory of the fool to whom 
they owed their nickname. With the final 
exorcism of the damned spirit of mili¬ 
tarism " those idiotic Yankees ” will for 
ever be associated to their eternal honour. 

JJOW many American soldiers are 
1 1 actually engaged in battle to-day 
I do not know. The fewer they are the 
better, from the Allies’ point of view, 
because a correspondingly larger number 
will be available when presently the 
great drive begins. The fewer they are, 
however, the worse the matter becomes 
for German military prestige, because 
of what they have done already. Con¬ 
fronted in their first pitched battle in 
this war by a famous Prussian division, 
they hurled the enemy back over the 
river he had crossed and captured between 
a thousand and fifteen hundred prisoners. 
Exceptionally clever special pleading will 
be required on the part of the German 
High Command to prevent even the least 
intelligent German in Germany from 
arriving at one of two conclusions : Either 
that the fighting value of the famous 
.Prussian divisions has diminished to 

gr-ccrer-er. 


vanishing point, or that the American 
Army in France is not composed of the 
“ raw ” troops, beneath consideration as 
an effective force, that the German High 
Command represented it as being. The 
two conclusions are equally dispiriting, 
and it does not matter a brass button 
at present which of the twain the German 
people accept. They arc stilL the slaves 
of their military caste. When their emanci¬ 
pation begins they will have opportunity 
to show what German intelligence really 
amounts to. And then, perhaps, things 
will happen conducive to the enlighten¬ 
ment and chastening of their princes and 
other great persons. 

jilEANWHILE, I like to think of " those 
idiotic Yankees ” arriving at the rate 
of a quarter of a million a month, and 
so quietly doing things which make 
the most colossal German achievement 
seem puny in comparison. It is their 
quietness which impresses my imagination 
most deeply. If 1 were a German it 
would frighten me most horribly. First 
of all the quietness of their advent. The 
submarines, you will remember, were to 
prevent their coming at all: No word 
that they had started, and then official 
announcement that a million of them 
arc there already. Then, unemotional 
statement, that a quarter of a million are 
sailing every month— that is three million 
more, at least, by this time next year. 
And then President Wilson’s gentle ques¬ 
tion, charged with such significance: 

Why limit it to fir e million ? ” Were 
I a German I should feel like a man cut 
off by the tide, with his back to a sheer 
cliff, and with the whole Atlantic flooding 
in towards him, first bathing his feet, 
then clinging his knees, and so reaching 
ever upward to chest and throat and 
mouth and staring eye, and finally over¬ 
whelming and drowning him in its noise¬ 
less, irresistible surge. 

A LMOST as inaudible to the outside 
world as their coming has been the 
organised activity with which when they 
came they accomplished work of quite 

February \vc published four epitaphs 
^ written by Mr. .f. MjKdnrtonds for inscription 
on the graves of those who bad fallen in the war. 
Seeing the wide acceptance which these had found, 
Mr. Edmonds has written four more, and these, 
also, we reproduce from the " Times.” 

For a British graveyard in France : 

When you go home, tell them of us, and say 
“ For your to-morrow these gave their to¬ 
day.” 

On those who went down at the Battle of Coronet ; 

II life s best prize it be to end life well, 

Then envy us ; we died at Coronel. 

On those who fell in the First Battle of Y pres : 

When Might in scornful millions came arrayed. 
Here a few English stood, and he was stayed. 

For a war memorial: 

These in the glorious morning ol their days 
For England’s sake lost all but England’s 
praise. 


stupendous magnitude. They made the 
docks and quays, miles in length and • 
deep enough to hold the largest ships that 
float, at which their transports arrive. 
They built the barracks for those mil¬ 
lion men, and are building barracks 
for those other millions of men. They 
laid a thousand miles of railway track. 
Not a gun that they will lire upon the 
enemy, not a railway-engine that will 
draw their troops to the front, not a 
motor-lorry that will carry ammunition 
or drinking water to the trenches, not a 
rifle for their infantry, nor a horse for 
their cavalry, nor an ambulance for their 
wounded, not a shell nor a bullet nor a 
cigarette nor a piece of chewing-gum but 
was brought oversea in one of those ships 
that now have gone back for more. The 
American Army in France is entirely self- 
supporting. It owes to the country it has 
come to help nothing but air to breathe, 
water to drink, and, perhaps, fresh vege¬ 
tables. And it is more than three thou¬ 
sand miles from home. 

IN a recent article in this paper the 
* Editor expressed his wearied detest¬ 
ation of the parrot repetition of stock 
phrases about the Teuton’s wonderful 
genius for organisation. I add my voice 
to bis. The phrases are German-taught, 
and it is high time we gave up repeating 
them, for they arc not warranted by the 
facts. These have been abundantly set 
forth in both Tiie War Illustrated 
and " The Great War ” by pen and pencil 
and camera, and they prove that what 
the Teuton has is genius for being organ¬ 
ised. It is in the Anglo-Saxon that genius 
for organisation is found, supplemented 
by genius for improvisation. Genius for 
improvisation carried the British Empire 
through a highly critical time until her 
genius for organisation brought her 
military, industrial, and financial powers 
into full play. Since then Great Britain's 
war work has been a sequence of marvels, 
each more marvellous than the last. We 
are justly proud of what we have done. 
Precisely because it has been so much 
we can appreciate correctly the work 
of others. And for the truly astonishing 
achievements of their genius for organisa¬ 
tion we take off our hats to " those idiotic 
Yankees." 

W HEN in co-operation with the genius 
and might of [Great Britain and 
of the other Powers allied in defence of 
freedom and civilisation America has laid 
Prussian militarism in the dust, will the 
German people turn away from the idol 
to which they have bowed knee and 
neck so long ? Thai may well happen, 
for material success seems to be the 
criterion by which they distinguish be¬ 
tween good and evil. The motive may 
not be the highest, but the effect should 
still be good. For when the veil of 
mystery hung before the idol by its high 
priests has been rent, and the fog of lies 
dissipated by the clean wind of truth, 
the people may win to free exercise of 
the intelligence that is theirs, and give 
reasoned assent and practical effect to 
the doctrine to maintain and establish 
which all these other peoples have bled, 
that it is better that all should be free 
than that a few should be great. . 

C. M. 
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AUGUST 3, 1918. A PICTURE-RECORD OF EVENTS BY LAND, SEA AND AIR No. 207. VOL. 8. 


ARMY LEADERS OF TWO GREAT REPUBLICS.—General Foch, with General Pershing, in command of the American Expeditionary 
For« in France TheJe portraits, taken in rapid succession, give something of a “ livingpicture.''effect, and^•‘' 8 .«“r i thy of note that 
in the fourth photograph both of the capable and trusted leaders are smiling os though confident of having the situation well 
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THE COMING OF DAWN 

By H. W. Wilson 


Well-known Military and Naval Critic of The Daily Mail 


The 

We feel on oitr brows as we wail 
■in air of the morning, a breath 
From the springs of the cast, from the gate 
Whence freedom issues and fate, 

Sorrow and triumph and death. 

OSTERITY will certainly place the 
moment when the tide turned in 
the war in mid-June, 1918. It 
was then that the Allies may be said to 
have " passed the great divide ”— the 
mountain ridge of suffering and death on 
one side of which is defeat and the 
other victory. With the arrest of the 
< '.erman advance by the direct route upon 
l’aris, with the brilliant success of the 
Italians upon the Piave, and with the 
decline of Bolshevik regime in Russia, the 
worst hours were over. 

In the first four years of the desperate, 
fluctuating struggle for freedom and for 
justice the Allies ha.d. exhausted all the 
possibilities and catastrophe, and all the 
disappointment, of frustrated hopes. 
1 henceforward they could look with 
increasing confidence to the end. The 
chances began to run in their favour, and 
even the weather turned against the 
enemy, 

1 wo events of stupendous importance 
marked 1917. The first was the entrance 
of the United States into the war. The 
extent to which America’s action would 
affect the sway of battle in Europe, 
however, depended entirely on the defeat 
or paralysis of the submarine campaign. 
Germans of position in their speeches 
ridiculed the effort of the United States. 

The Prussian Doctrine 

” The great (American) army over the 
water cannot swim and cannot fly; it 
will not come,” the Prussian Minister of 
Finance declared on January 16th, 1918. 
He now knows that he was wrong. 
The second event was the collapse 
of Russia as the result of the seizure of 
power in that country by a little gang of 
Anarchist criminals, with German backing 
and support. This had a double effect. 
It gave Germany a hope—which was, 
fortunately, not destined to be realised— 
of obtaining immense supplies of food 
and raw material. 

It also set free large German and 
Austrian forces for use against the western 
nations. And it had a further result. 
Jt stimulated the anarchist and seditious 
elements to new efforts in Italy, France, 
and Great Britain. The Bolos and 
Defeatists there set to work to repeat the 
treason of Trotsky and Lenin in Russia. 

The Prussian doctrine that force is 
right and hatred of his fellow the proper 
temper for man has been applied in two 
different spheres. The German armies 
and fleets have directly assailed the Allies 
on the battlefield. But there has been 
another and more insidious campaign, 
also of German origin, under the guise 
of internationalism, which has striven to 
organise inside each of the Allied States, 
and everywhere save in Germany, a bitter 
war of class against class. Both these 
forms of attack might be said to have 
failed by July, 1918. Italy was purged 
of the Defeatists by a resolute Govern¬ 
ment. In France M. Clemenceau had 
the courage to seize the Bolos and Duvals 
and to send them before firing-parties. 

The Malvy trial has shown how- 
sedition was preached in France and how 


strikes were organised by German sym¬ 
pathisers till the production in important 
munition works declined by 40 per cent., 
and even the magnificent French Army 
was affected. We have no definite 
evidence that the constant strikes in 
Great Britain were due to the same 
sinister agency, but that may be because 
no statesman has been found with the 
simple courage of a Lincoln or a Clemen¬ 
ceau to do his duty and come to close 
quarters with the mischief. This we do 
know: That the result of the Defeatist 
movement in Russia has been to bring 
unspeakable misery upon that country. 
The anarchists have tried their quack 
remedy on a colossal scale. It has failed 
decisively, and the result has been a 
spiritual clearing of the air. 

Within an Aee of Success 

Thus almost simultaneously the German 
military plan and the German political 
plan have broken down after coming very 
near, indeed, to success. There is now 
every reason to hope that the Allies on 
the western front will be able to holdback 
the enemy, in the terrible battles which 
arc yet to come, for a sufficient period to 
allow the full strength of the United 
States Army to make itself felt. 

The German offensives at the outset 
issued in three defeats of the gravest 
character for the Allies. At Caporetto, 
at Cambrai, and on the Aisne the enemy 
broke through and came within an ace 
of achieving decisive success. These 
offensives were planned with a definite 
aim to shatter the Allies in.Europe before 
the Americans could arrive. On March 
21st, when the Germans began their 
onslaught on the western front, there 
were about 400,000 Americans in Europe, 
of whom a large proportion were non- 
combatant elements. The German Staff 
definitely promised victory by May. It 
had speedily to readjust its time-table, 
and just before the Marne-Rheims offen¬ 
sive, which, issued in such complete failure 
with the German withdrawal across the 
Marne on July 19th, it had guaranteed 
victory by October. Herr Kiihlmann was 
driven from office for venturing to chal¬ 
lenge this prediction. 

The German Staff adopted the offensive 
as the best means of winning the war. By 
March, 1918, the submarine campaign, 
though not defeated, was held in check, 
and could not of itself defeat the Allies. 
Ludendorff and Hindenburg were thus 
convicted of the gravest miscalculation 
which any body of experts ever made. 

Freedom’s Last Reserve 

They had ordered the U boat campaign 
and recklessly incurred the hostility of 
the United States in the conviction "that 
they could thus swiftly end the war. 
Between March and July 1st 700,000 
American troops were moved to France 
in spite of the submarine, and at the 
present moment American troops are 
landing at the rate of rather over 250,000 
men per month. 

The German offensives have taught the 
Allies precious lessons which General 
Foch, in his own good time, will know 
how to turn to great account. They have 
shown exactly how a fortified line can 
be broken. We learnt this in the first 
battle of Cambrai, but we lacked the 


reserves to give great effect to our know¬ 
ledge. The -Germans were able to deal 
their heavy blows because they were 
strong enough to train a picked body of 
troops for their thrusts behind the lines, 
while the Allies never had a sufficiency of 
men to do that. Now at last in the 
American Army General Foch is beginning 
to have just the weapon which is needed 
to complete the work that has been so 
nobly begun by the British, French, and 
Italians. He has a great and growing 
force of young men in the prime of life, 
troops of the finest physique, not “ war- 
wearv," who have never broken their 
hearts in the trenches and there lost the 
habit of the offensive. 

If this force is not misused—if it is 
not prematurely hazarded—and the Allies 
may trust the patience aild judgment of 
General Foch not to repeat the mistakes 
of the past, with the very last reserve 
that freedom possesses, it will be able 
to achieve the decisive victory. It is 
useless to begin the real grand-scale 
counter-offensive till men are available 
in such number that it can be vigorously 
followed up, which is the reason why 
General Foch has so long held his hand. 

It is also a reason why the present 
French counter-offensive, magnificently as 
it has been conducted, may not go much 
further. The Germans must be allowed 
to wear themselves down, and large 
further reserves must be accumulated, 
before the Allied attack surges forward 
with the impulse of a tidal wave. When 
the Germans say that General Foch is a 
bungler, and that he has no reserves, 
they are pitiably deceiving themselves. 

Nearing Fulfilment 

The sacrifices of our middle-aged men 
and boys, whom we see marching off with 
such fortitude and devotion on the first 
stage of that long journey to tfie battle¬ 
field, and of the great array of Allied 
martyrs are not-to be in vain. The tide 
has turned. In far-off Siberia, which was 
to have been a German colony, Japan is 
at last entering the fight in real earnest, 
having been held back by diplomatic 
difficulties till it was almost too late. 

In Europe the first American armies 
are on French soil. There is unity of 
command. There is a certainty (failing 
strikes) that in the near future the 
command of the air will pass, definitely 
to the Allies. The great task of the British 
race is not yet, by any means, fulfilled, 
but it is nearing fulfilment. The men of 
this generation have put forth efforts 
which have never been surpassed and 
were only equalled by Athens in the full 
splendour of her glory. They have borne 
the full burden of the war with Turkey 
(who is a great military Power). They 
have fought her and beat her in Persia, 
Mesopotamia, and Palestine, without 
allowing their main attention to be 
diverted from Germany. They have met 
and held or beaten the Germans in France, 
in Italy, at Salonika, on the Murman 
coast, in East Africa, and on the high 
seas where the main brunt of the sub¬ 
marine war has been borne by the British 
fishing and seafaring population. 

If as they have begun, so they endure 
to the end, great is the prize and certain 
the hope. Now, indeed, they may feel at 
last that " Their eyes shall see the glory 
of the coming of the Lord.” 
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Mangin: Victor at Verdun & Master on the Marne 



French troops waiting their turn to cross a canal In the counter 
offensive that is driving the Germans back from the Marne. 


French anti-aircraft guns in action in a wood. Left‘. General Mangin, 
who won great glory at Verdun, and who is conducting the successful 
French counter-attack on one sector of the Marne front. 


Although each shell weighs something like 850 lb., the mechanism enables 
: Smiling French soldiers leaving the trenches for their six days’ leave 


Moving the shell to the breech of a French 12.8 howitzer, 
the gun to be loaded and fired twice a minute. Rig 
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THE ALLIED 


T HE week which ended on Sunday, 
July 21st, will perhaps become 
almost as memorable in the annals 
o( the Allies as that glorious second 
week in September, 1914, when the 
Franco-British armies won a victory 
on the Marne which has entirely 
governed the course ot the war in the 
west. Never since the first battle ot 
the Marne have the Allies enjoyed such 
a splendid triumph as they attained in 
the third week of July. 

The new offensive which Eudendorff 
initiated on July 15th was meant to be 
the first of a series of operations which 
would give Germany the mastery of 
Northern France. His initial move was 
to endeavour to enlarge the German 
salient between the Aisne and the Marne 
by two great attacks east and west of 
Rheims. East of Rhcims he failed from 
the very beginning, for he made practi¬ 
cally no progress after the first two 
hours of the attack. West of Rhcims 
he made considerable advances on the 
first two days, and German troops 
crossed the Marne at several points. 

By the afternoon of July 17th, the 
"German offensive was everywhere held 
up. At dawn on the fourth day, July 
iSth, General Foch completely surprised 
the enemy by a brilliant counter-stroke 
on the whole western side of their salient, 
between Soissons and Chateau-Thierry. 
The advance of the Franco-American 
troops who delivered the counter-stroke 
was so irresistible that the position of 
the German troops south of the Marne 
was quickly imperilled. At 9 p.m. on the 
\ fifth day, Friday, July 19th, the enemy 
began their flight back across the river. 
By Sunday, July 21st, they had lost 
nearly the whole of their gains in the first 
two days, and the allied troops were 
recovering great slices of the original 
salient. On that day the world saw that 
the first move of Ludendorff’s great 
scheme had been hopelessly smashed. 

German Surprise Attack 

We must go back a little if we would 
understand aright the character of this 
shining success. The Germans made a 
surprise attack on the heights north of 
the Aisne at the end of May, swarmed 
across the river Aisne, and streamed 
down to the Marne, capturing Soissons 
on the Aisne and Chateau-Thierry on 
the Marne, and creating a big salient. 
But the salient was very vulnerable, 
especially on its long western side be¬ 
tween Soissons and Chdteau-Thierry. 

The Germans at first recognised 
its perilous nature, and a French 
expert has pointed out that the true 
reason of Von Hutier’s subsequent 
thrust at Compifegne, which failed, was 
to cover and protect the Marne salient 
from an attack in flank. After Von 
Hutier's failure, the Germans seem to 
have persuaded themselves that Foch 
was not .strong enough for a counter¬ 
stroke, and they dismissed their 
anxieties. 

The German offensive was made by 
the group of armies commanded by the 
Crown Prince. It was really divided 
into two attacks, and the country just 
round Rheims was left in the middle as 
a “ dead sector.” The western attack 
extended for about a dozen miles along 
the Marne from Chateau-Thierry to 


TRIUMPH ON 

By Lovat Fraser 

Verneuil, east of Dormans, and then 
swerved north-eastward to a point near 
Rheims. The eastern attack was from 
the village of Prunay, east of Rheims, 
to Massiges, which is not far from the 
hills and forests of Argonne. The bulk 
of the troops engaged were French, but 
there were very large numbers of 
Americans scattered all along the line, 
and certain substantial American forma¬ 
tions at particular points. Italian forces 
were also in the fighting line at chosen 
spots between Dormans and Rheims. 
Late in the week British divisions joined 
in the fray on the eastern side of the 
salient, towards Rheims. 

The Enemy's Design 

The specific object of the German 
command was to facilitate an advance 
along the Marne towards Paris. South 
of Rheims is a spacious and high wooded 
plateau, known as the Montagne do 
Rheims, which is the key to the triangle 
of territory formed by Rheims, Epernay, 
and Chalons. The French defences on 
the Montagne were very strong, but the 
enemy hoped that by advancing east 
and west of Rheims to Epemay and 
Chalons respectively, they would encircle 
the Montagne, which would fall into their 
hands, together with the ruined cathedral 
city. Meanwhile, other troops were to 
cross the Marne neat Chateau-Thierry 
and extend the front southwards, and, 
after the Montagne had been captured, 
the triumphal advance towards Paris was 
to be begun. 

The Germans were holding the front 
on which they attacked with about seven 
divisions, and as they used thirty divisions 
on the first day, they must have taken 
twenty-three divisions from their very 
large general reserve. We may dismiss 
the attack east of Rheims in a very few 
words, for it was an utter failure from 
the outset. General Gouraud, the distin¬ 
guished French commander who was 
called ” The Lion of the Argonne ” early 
in the war, was in charge of all the rolling 
uplands of Champagne east of Rhcims. 
Knowing the attack was coming he with¬ 
drew nearly all his. troops from their 
advanced positions to the main battle-line, 
and when the Germans rushed forward 
they found no opposition. By the time 
they reached the main French line they 
were tired, and the French and Americans, 
who had escaped the worst of the pre¬ 
liminary bombardment, shot them down 
in heaps. The enemy got no farther, and 
the collapse of the eastern attack really 
undermined their plan on the first 
morning. 

Effect of the Counter-stroke 

The western attack, which was made 
on a front of twenty-two miles, fared 
rather better at the outset. The Germans 
got across the Marne at several points, 
and held a strip two or three miles in 
depth on the southern bank, though at 
Fossoy, near Chateau-Thierry, they were 
driven back across the river by the 
Americans. 

Farther east the enemy pressed forward 
three or four miles to the lower slopes 
of the Montagne de Rheims. By the 
third day they were held everywhere, 
and, finding there was no chance of 
widening the front southward, some of 
the German units on the southern bank 
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actually turned eastward towards Epernay. 
They were again ruthlessly driven back. 

Then, on the fourth day, came Foch’s 
magnificent counter-stroke, which smashed 
in the whole western side of the salient 
between Soissons and Chdteau-Thierry. 
It is still a subject of general wonder 
among the Allies why this side was not 
better defended. The fault may have 
been Ludendorff's, but more probably he 
will have to divide responsibility with the 
Crown Prince. The flank was clearly 
exposed, and offered a direct temptation 
•to a counter-offensive. It was an attack 
on the right flank by General Manoury, 
on the line of the Ourcq, which brought 
disaster to Germany in 1914. One would 
have thought that the crushing defeat in 
the first battle of the Marne would have 
taught the German Staff a bitter lesson. 
The current explanation is that they fool¬ 
ishly thought Foch had no reserves. 

The counter-stroke- went with a swing 
from the start. The northern half was 
commanded by General Mangin, who dis¬ 
tinguished himself so greatly at Verdun, 
and the southern half by General 
Degouttes, who has only recently come 
into prominence. There was no artillery 
preparation; the troops went forward 
supported by Tanks, and the result was 
a complete surprise. On the first day 
progress was made to the extent of several 
miles, and by Sunday, ;July 21st, the 
salient had been penetrated to a depth 
which was nowhere less than six miles, 
and in some places amounted to ten miles. 
The Allies reached the Montagne de Paris, 
a mile from Soissons, which dominates 
that town. They cut the road and the 
railway between Soissons and Chateau- 
Thierry, and bombarded the alternative 
line from Fisriies to Nanteuil, thus im¬ 
perilling the supplies of the enemy farther 
south. They marched through Chdteau- 
Thierry on the Sunday morning, after the 
town had been evacuated by the Germans 
the night before. 

America’s Answer to Scoffers 

Above all, by the Saturday night they 
were able to report the capture of twenty 
thousand prisoners and four hundred guns ; 
and on Monday, July 22nd, the rumour 
ran that the haul of prisoners was nearer 
forty thousand. The Allies have made no 
such capture of guns since the warjbegan, 
and yet throughout the week’s operation> 
they never lost a gun themselves. 

The sequel began to be revealed cn the 
night of Friday, July 19th, when the 
Germans south of the river were found 
to be flying to the northern bank. By 
Saturday night the southern bank was 
clear of the enemy, and the salient was 
being steadily contracted on both sides. 
The German losses were very heavy, and 
by the end of the week they had thrown 
in a total of over fifty divisions. They 
were fighting stubbornly, but at the time 
of writing it is thought that the salient 
must collapse, and that the enemy will 
probably have to retreat to the Aisne. 

In one short week the Crown Prince 
was again covered with ignominy, Luden¬ 
dorff’s military reputation had suffered 
a severe blow, the German plans had been 
greatly deranged, and the deluded civil 
population of the Fatherland were again 
plunged into despair. The enemy hail 
scored at the Americans, and at the Marne 
they got their answer. 
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Allies Take the Air & Heroically Hold the Sea 


At a French aerodrome in winter, where a squadron of Breguet machines was about to set forth on a long-distance reconnaissance 
expedition. Observation is one of the three great military roles of the flying men, the other two being bombing and aerial fighting. 


Fight between six armed British trawlers and a U boat on June 20th. The trawlers, when they were attacked, formed line ahead 
“ with the precision of warships,” and opened fire on the submarine. The enemy fired about 100 rounds with little effect, but the 
trawlers scored several hits, destroying the U boat’s forward gun, and the submarine disappeared in a cloud of smoke. 
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American Activity on the French Fighting Front 



Chief of the American Mission attached to the Belgian Army, with the Belgian 
Q.O.C., inspecting troops on Independence Day on the western front. 


American troops returning to rest camp along a camouflaged road after a strenuous time in the trenches in France. Right : At 
an Observers’ School of Aerial Gunnery. American officers learning to sight their guns at rapidly flying aeroplanes. 



With the Americans on the French front. Putting a wounded comrade on board a train for removal to a base hospital, and (right) 
American troops on the Aisne front, assembled with full kits in readiness to move forward into the fighting line. 
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Stout Wire and Stouter Hearts Against the Hun 


“ Ypres.” Painted on one of the remaining fragments of wall, the word has become necessary to mark the site of the martyi-ed 
town. Right: British soldiers homeward bound on leave. Third from the right is the sergeant-major, who sees the men on board. 


Behind the British line on the western front in France. “ Wired ” chevaux-de-frise in a cottage garden, and (in circle) a British soldier 
engaged in wiring a ditch to hold up the enemy in the event of an advance. 


The Duke of Connaught, during his recent visit to the western front, inspecting 
a battalion of the King’s Royal Rifles. The march past. 
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‘Mosquito’ Tanks: Marvels of Mobile Speed 



Entry of the new French “ Mosquito n Tanks into the field of action. This small and mobile Tank, carrying a crew of two, played an important 
part in the brilliant counter-stroke on the Aisne by which General Foch forced the Germans to retire over the Marne on July 19th. It was 
in this fighting that the “ Mosquitoes ” were for the first time employed in considerable numbers. 



Men of the Royal Scots tak 


. ,n 9 P? r . t j n a daylight reconnaissance on the British western front. They are creeDin< 

Man s Land of open warfare, which is strikingly different from the usual No Man's Land between long-held trench 
having tortured and destroyed the vegetation and broken the land into a pitted wilderness 
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Prudent Precautions on the Ways of War 



Road control man drawing the attention of a motor-car driver to an important notice. Information of a valuable nature is provided by the dust 
clouds raised by different bodies in movement on roads which, of course, are all kept under observation. Cavalry raise a high, light cloud ; 
infantry and vehicles a lower, denser cloud ; and motors moving rapidly a thick, high, and continuous cloud. 



Sentry on duty at an examining post in a forward area inspecting the papers of a motorist desiring passage through a district where it was 
necessary to establish the bona fides of every traveller. A heavily armoured pill-box was provided as a comparatively safe retreat for the 

sentry when the enemy started shell firing. 






























Company of the U.S. Women’s Motor Corps who journeyed from New York to take part in the recent Montreal Fair in aid of French 
war sufferers. Right: General Plumer decorating British nurses for their heroism at a bombed hospital behind the western front. 
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Women’s War Energy Expressed in Many Manners 


French girls at a big British western front boot repair depot, where 
30,000 pairs of our soldiers’ boots are renovated weekly. 


College girls gathering in the English flax harvest; and (inset above) allocation of quarters to some of the new arrivals at one of the 
flax camps. About three thousand girls and women from the universities and colleges all over the kingdom are devoting part of their 

vacation to harvesting the flax. 
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East & West Allied Against the Central Powers 




Donkey transport on the Judean heights where, owing to the absence 
of tracks, other animals could not find a foothotd. 


An Indian trooper in France, proud of being in charge of 
one of the best groomed horses in the camp. These men 
well maintain the reputation of the British Army as being 
the mest careful of its horses. 


Indian cavalrymen pumping water for their horses at a well con 
nected with the horse-troughs by a long hose-pipe. 


/*=*• 


Indian camel transport in the Jordan Valley. Right : Arab native tribesmen from the districts bordering on the Suez Canal hove given 
effective aid to the Allies by taking up arms against the Turks. This picture shows some of their wounded being evacuated after a fight. 





























OUTWARD BOUND FOR THE BATTLE-FRONT.—French troops embarking in a fleet of the movement of the vast number of heavy motor-lorries now in use represents a triumph 
motor-lorries to be conveyed to their battle positions under the wan light of a sickle moon. of organisation. In the foreground of this picture the cars are shown at the rendezvous, 
The motor-vehicle has played an ever-increasing part in this war since the day in 1914 when and then,‘packed with men, moving off in single file through the middle distance to their 
an army dashed from Paris in taxi-cabs and helped to s win the First Battle of the Marne, and destination. Thousands of troops are moved like this under cover of night. 
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A BOUT three weeks before Christmas 
the weather cleared, and the squad¬ 
ron carried out some very suc¬ 
cessful raids. Ill-fortune dogged my foot¬ 
steps, however, and I began to be looked 
upon as a Jinks " — that is, a man who 
brings bad luck to a machine. It didn't 
matter what machine I went up in, some¬ 
thing happened — either the petrol system 
gave up the ghost, or the water-jacket 
burst, or tappet-rods broke mysteriously, 
or the oil-pump expired, or the pressure 
went “ dud." 

Once we started on a raid in high hopes 
this time of " getting there.” The engine 
seemed to be running perfectly, yet we 
had only just crossed the lines when the 
pressure gave out altogether. My pilot 
switched over to his gravity tank and 
pumped the pressure up again. Then he 
tried the main tank once more, but again 
the pressure went, and the engine 
" conked.” Finally, he decided that as 
we were oil a long show it would be mad¬ 
ness to go any farther with a dud engine. 
We, therefore, swung the " bus ” round, 
and came home on our reserve tank. 

On the following night, when some two 
or three miles over the line,- our tempera¬ 
ture suddenly went up, and, after a few 
preliminary coughs, our engine cut out 
altogether. 

"We’ve been hit 1 ” my pilot shouted 
through the telephone which connected 
our seats. “ I think it’s a machine-gun 
bullet through the radiator. Water run 
out! Engine red hot! We’ll have to 
come down, old boy! I’ll try and make 
the lines. Get your Verey pistol ready. 
I'll drop the parachute flare when we’re 
over." 

J CLEARED my " office ” for action — 
that is, got the gun off its mounting 
and laid it on the floor, so that if I were 
thrown out in the crash it would not 
hit me. There was not enough time to 
worry, but I remember vaguely wondering 
whether we should land in a shell-hole 
or on the top of a house or into the edge 
of a wood. 

Fortunately, we had a pretty stiff wind 
behind us. Had it been against us, we 
could not possibly have made the lines. 
As it was, we crossed the trenches at about 
a thousand feet, losing height rapidly. 
The parachute flare refused to burn, and 
I, therefore, fired a succession of Verey 
lights. The night was dark, but the 
lights showed us, roughly, the nature of the 
country we were flying over. We glided 
down across a small town, and then, in the 
flickering glare of one of my rockets, we 
glimpsed what looked like a long, flat 
field. 

" Landing there ! ” shouted my pilot, 
pointing frantically at the field. “ Get 
ready for the bump, old boy 1 ” 

W E flew down the field with the wind 
behind us the while I glued my eyes 
on to the ground, ssarching for obstacles. 

A tree-stump, a fence, a ditch, some 
telegraph-wires might spell the difference 
between life and death. But everything 
seemed to be clear. 

We turned back into the wind, in order 
that when we touched the ground we 
should have it dead against us, thus 


N OF BAD 

By Night-Hawk 

shortening our run and minimising the 
chances of disaster. The pilot switched 
on his landing lights, which enabled us 
to see some fifteen or twenty yards ahead. 
I noticed that the grass was rather long. 
Then, just as I imagined all danger to be 
past, a row of tall trees loomed ahead. 
Our speed at that moment was between 
fifty and sixty miles an hour, and impact 
with the trees at that velocity would mean 
certain destruction both for ourselves and 
the machine. My pilot did the only thing 
possible. He put his joy-stick right for¬ 
ward, the nose of the machine went down, 
and we gained speed suddenly. Then he 
pulled the stick almost back into his 
stomach. With the additional flying 
speed he had gained by the slight dive he 
was able to “ zoom ” over the trees and 
" pancake ” into a ploughed field on the 
other side. 


'THE under-carriage was swept off alto- 
gether, but we were on the ground 
once more, unhurt, and within sound of 
British rifle and machine-gun fire. Our 
bombs had buried themselves, on the 
impact, in about six inches of gravelly 
furrow ; the engine, which we examined 
in the light of a hand-torch, was a mass 
of white metal, due to its having "seized- 
up ” after the water in the radiator had all 
run out; but, otherwise, not a plane had 
been damaged, not a wire strained. These, 
together with the booms and instruments 
were salvaged under fire the next day, but 
the engine and under-carriage had to be 
" written off.” 

On that same night two other of our 
machines had forced landings. Followed 
a period of engine trouble for the whole 
squadron. This was almost entirely due 
to the intense cold. Water froze in the 
radiators. Two engines seized-up while 
being tested on the ground. We had to 
keep a constant supply of boiling water 
on hand day and night. Innumerable 
tail-skids were broken every day by 
machines landing on ground frozen hard 
as steel, then unavoidably skidding 
and slewing round so violently that some- 
thing had to go. 


TVURING this bitter month the squadron 
had inore engine trouble arid--more 
forced landings than during any other 
period of its history. Every night those 
of us who were back safely would stand 
on the aerodrome waiting for some 
machine which was overdue. 

“ Who’s not down ? ” we would ask. 

" Oh, it’s Bobby to-night,” or " Daylight 
Dave,” or “ Piccadilly Percy,” as the case 
might be. 

Then we would strain our eyes east¬ 
ward. Yes, there was still hope! We 
could see strings of “ flaming onions ” all 
round the horizon ; German searchlights 
still probed the sky. Evidently sonic 
British machines had not yet regained our 
lines. Then we would see the navigation 
lights of a machine in the distance ; her 
engine, throbbing through the night sky, 
would become more and more audible. 


” This must be Bobby," we would say. 
But she would pass over us to another 
aerodrome. 

" Oh, that is one of So-and-so’s 
machines. They had a more distant 


LUCK 


target than ours,” someone would inform 
us. 


COMETIMES three machines would 
come along together, and not one of 
them land. Then the Recording -Officer 
would stroll out and say: 

“ It’s all right, you fellows ! You can 
* wash out.’ No more ' shows ’ to-night. 
Weather coming up ' dud.’ Bobby's down 

at X-. ' The Flapper’s Ruin ' landed 

at No. 5. Everybody accounted for ! * 

Then we would go into the mess, and for 
two or three jolly hours we would forget 
that such a thing as an aeroplane existed. 

The amazing fact about this trying 
period, however, is that during the whole 
of the time not one pilot or observer sus¬ 
tained anything worse than a scratch or 
a bruise as the result of all our forced 
landings. Machines came down, landed 
in shell-holes and ditches, smashed trees 
and telegraph-wires, turned upside down, 
were broken to pieces, yet every time 
their occupants were thrown clear or 
emerged from the ruins with nothing 
worse than a mouthful of French soil, a 
scratched wrist, a bruised posterior. 


A/TY own run of bad luck culminated in 
1VA what might almost be termed a 
comic crash. A new pilot had arrived in 
the squadron to take over the duties of a 
flight-commander. He had done a great 
deal of night-flying in France, was a man 
of vast experience on the type of machine 
we were flying, and later proved to be 
one of our most successful pilots. I was 
detailed one windy afternoon to fly with 
him on a short test-reconnaissance of the 
country round about the aerodrome. 

We ran the engine up, taxied out to the 
farthest corner of the aerodrome, got our 
nose into the wind, then, opening the 
throttle, moved off down the aerodrome 
with ever-increasing speed. The pilot 
got the tail of the machine up, but held 
her nose down, so that we were flying at 
about eighty or ninety miles an hour, 
while still just skimming the ground. 
His object was to pull the stick back sud¬ 
denly, then "• zoom ” out of the aerodrome. 
But he kept his stick forward a second 
too long. The under-carriage hit the 
village pump with a sound like the report 
of a big gun. 

r PIIE next thing I remember is that we 
were heading for some telegraph- 
wires, oscillating violently from side to 
side. Instinctively I ducked my head, 
preferring to be badly hurt on the 
ground than decapitated in the air. But 
the pilot, with amazing coolness, dived 
under the wires, swung the " bus ” on to her 
wing-tip in order to "avoid colliding with 
one of the telegraph-poles, then put her 
down as gently as if nothing had happened. 

By all the rules of flying we should both 
have been killed that afternoon. On 
impact with the pump the machine 
should have nosed into the ground, in 
which case we should have had the engine 
on the top of 11s, and could not have hoped 
to get away with our lives. 

That crash broke my run of bad luck, 
and during the ensuing three months 1 
was able to take part in every raid carried 
out by the squadron 
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In these sketches IVIr. C. IVI. Sheldon gives some pencil notes of the scenes which inspired the Editor s descriptive article_o ?•?£. d 

page on the work of the salvage men at the front. The salvage man-the Autolycus of the battlefield—gathers many incorsiderea 
trifles from amid the wastage of war, and these in the aggregate form a colossal mass of valuable materials that can be «. 
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LIT TLE JO URNEY S TO THE GR EAT WAR 

AUTOLYCUS OF THE BATTLEFIELD 


T HE closer the view one gets of war 
the more it reveals itself as a sort 
of organised lunacy. The spend¬ 
thrift who squanders thousands of money 
in folly and saves farthings on his stomach 
or his back is as sound an economist as 
the evil genius who presides over war. 
Nothing is more eloquent of the futility 
of methods of modern war than its little 
economies, which it is practising at the 
same instant as it is squandering with 
seeming senseless prodigality. 

Whether to admire or to be sadly 
amused by the triumphs of the British 
Salvage Branch as witnessed throughout 
the war zone, I could not rightly deter¬ 
mine. While our ponderous guns, made 
perfect at so much expenditure of national 
treasure and priceless ingenuity, were 
blasting away our resources to the tune 
of thousands of pounds per minute, that 
somewhat pathetic figure, Autolycus of 
the Battlefield, was raking among the 
debris of battles past to rescue here and 
there a few pitiful sovereigns' worth of 
material that might be used again. 

The chiffonier of the Somme rubbish- 
heaps was indeed a strangely suggestive 
feature of a world at war. And all his 
devoted labour, what does it avail today ? 
The Hun has come back to reoccupy the 
ground that Autolycus raked over so 
assiduously and so well; possibly to 
thank his good old " Gott ” for having 
inspired the British to such habits of 
thrift and tidiness, since the harvest 
thereof is not to the sowers! 

I T would be easy to pursue this contrast 
with which I have set out to an end 
that would make all effort after economy 
appear vain ; but I shall not be tempted 
thither. On the whole, I’m for Autolycus, 
and I’m equally for the big, prodigal guns ! 
Many men of great wealth who have made 
generous public use of their savings have 
borne testimony to the fact that, but for 
their small economies, they had never 
come by the surplus riches they were able 
to give with both hands in public bene¬ 
faction . Thus the work of those chiffoniers 
in khaki has helped to keep the big guns 
going. In any event are not they workers 
in the gruesome vineyard of war, who 
deserve to be written about ? 

1 KNOW that I have no more to do than 
make certain inquiries at the office of 
the Director of Salvage to become possessed 
of precise statistics relative to every 
branch of the service; statistics that 
might astonish my readers with the 
magnitude of the thrifty achievements 
of Autolycus of the Battlefield ; but 1 
shall leave these to the gentlemen who 
take the girth of old Mother Earth as a 
measure and tell us how many times the 
barbed-wire salved on the Somme would 
girdle her ancient bulk. Autolycus in the 
act of raking the rubbish-heaps is my 
mark. 

It was an object-lesson in the art of 
the "snapper-up of unconsidered trifles ” 
to study him throughout the Somme 
battlefields before the Hun came back to 
possess himself of much that had been 
picked up; for I fear that large quantities 
of this precious salvage must cither have 
been left to him in the British retreat or 
destroyed, but the latter alternative would 
be no easy matter. 


By the Editor 

The remaking of military roads, so 
splendidly done throughout the whole 
of that war-riven region, was, of course, 
no part of the salvage work ; though, when 
you think of it, there is no better salvage 
than a highway of war restored. But 
all along these roads were innumerable 
evidences of the labours of the salvage 
gangs. Immense dumps were formed, 
each with its special purpose. Thus, there 
were dumps where many hundred huge 
bundles of rusty barbed-wire were stored. 

TT required no statistician to tell you 
-*• of the countless hours of irksome, 
labour which any one of these dumps 
represented ; since this barbed-wire had 
to be gathered over miles of abandoned 
entanglements, unravelled, so to say, and 
wound by strong hands into these heavy 
bundles, neat enough to be served out 
again for wiring some new part of the 
front. I saw the salvage naen toiling 
devotedly at this most trying task, which 
in time they would come to perform with 
a particular knack, so that certain gangs 
would specialise in wire-salving. 

The dumps where hundreds of thousands 
of old shell-cases were neatly stacked did 
not suggest the same difficulties in their 
retrieving; nor those devoted to the 
rifles that were gathered up for forward¬ 
ing to the repairing depots. These were 
easily found trifles for the bag of Autoly¬ 
cus. So, too, the old trench props, which 
were diligently collected and trimly stored 
in scores of thousands for using over again. 

O N every road near the old front line 
one came upon these second-hand 
warehouses of war goods, and they had 
bold advertisement, "Salvage Dump," with 
its distinguishing number and the branch 
of the Service—engineers, artillery, motor 
transport, and many another—to which 
it appertained being painted on a sign¬ 
board in tall letters such as would have 
gladdened the eye of the late Phineas T. 
Barnum. To those of us whose pockets 
were being rifled by a needy, though 
friendly. Government to carry on the war, 
there was a distinct sense of gratefulness 
in witnessing all this effort to save some¬ 
thing from the wreck; the more appre¬ 
ciated, perhaps, since we had written 
these things off as a bad debt. Is there 
any money a creditor more values than 
the belated half-crown in the pound he 
gets back from a spendthrift debtor ? 

Moreover, immense quantities of these 
scrapings of the battlefields were of enemy 
origin. Many were the great bales of the 
Huns’ peculiarly barbarous wire, stamped 
out of flat thin steel, with teeth like 
circular saws, and thousands of the pit 
props had probably grown in the Black 
Forest or been made from timber some¬ 
where in Hunland. Here was treasure- 
trove mingled with the salvage. 

W HAT fortunes might have been left for 
private disciples of Autolycus to 
snap up on these battlefields had not the 
war endured so long! The long periods of 
“ nothing to report ” made the work of 
salvage more profitable, and doubtless, in 
the aggregate, millions of money would 
be represented by those gigantic dumps 
so many of which I saw in my travels— 
along the old battle-front—as much of the 
material by the time it was gathered up, 
cleaned, sorted, and stacked away, had 


become more valuable than when it was 
new. The dumps where quantities of 
“ assorted " sheets of zinc were stored 
and those where old corrugated iron in all 
lengthsandwidthswasawaiting “ indents ' 
for new dug-outs, represented material 
that would have cost vastly more to 
purchase at the beginning of 1918 than 
in the summer of 1915. 

In this way the economic conditions at 
home were being reproduced in the war 
zone ; those of us who were looking out 
last season’s clothes and making them do 
service again instead of ordering a new 
suit were doing the same thing as the 
salvage men over there, and for the same 
reason—ah, " wasteful war ” turns all our 
thoughts towards economy. 

O F course, Autolycus on the battlefield 
is not all profit, as he is really a little 
army in himself, with generals, a consider¬ 
able staff of officers, thousands of men, 
numerous horses and waggons, requiring 
great expense to maintain ; but probably 
the Salvage Branch was the only one at 
that time that could have published a 
quarterly balance-sheet showing a tangible 
profit. 

What interested me even more than the 
dumps of salved materials were the minor 
evidences of the spirit of economy- which 
was being instilled into the head of the 
British soldier, who starts out with the 
notion that he need not be niggardly with 
the things his Government provides, and 
who has not been reared in an atmosphere 
of national and individual thrift such 
as that in which the Hun is bred. 

Along the highways near the approaclies 
to all the camps, canvas bags, wooden 
boxes, baskets, and such like receptacles 
were fixed on telegraph posts, or in 
any prominent position, some labelled 
" Nails,” others " Rubber,” " Brass.” or 
“ Copper,” and into these Tommy was 
expected to place any nails, bits of rubber, 
or metals he found by the way. And be 
was encouraged in the path of thrift by 
many words of advice and admonition 
painted on sign-boards by- the roadside, 
and in bold characters on the sides and 
backs of the motor-waggons that rattled 
along every road in the war zone. " Do 
not waste a single nail,” " Waste not, 
want not,” and sundry echoes of our copy¬ 
book days, reminded him of this duty to 
the Army and to himself. 

W HAT Tommy thought as he dropped 
a nail into a salvage bag after hating 
read in the papers from home that half a 
million of money had been wasted on an 
abandoned aerodrome, or that some of the 
war-time departments were wrong in 
their-accounts by a million or two, 1 shall 
not try to guess. But he could at least 
feel he was doing the right thing in 
picking up the nail, and that is the true 
spirit of Autolycus on the battlefield — 
to pick up and save every scrap that may 
be turned to use against the enemy-, 
without thought of what may- have to be 
wasted, since w-ar must ever be a carnival 
of waste. The greater the waste, the 
more need for Autolycus. 

So my last thoughts of him are at! in 
his favour, and I hail him as one of the 
many devoted souls who are toiling on 
“ over there ” on the old, sound principle, 
that “ every little helps.” 
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" Tdeutenarit ''Napter^Guy Sheppey-Greene, Royal West Kent ReRiinent 
elder son of Lieutenant-Colonel Sheppey-Greene, was cclien e l at MKen. 
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<11 June 13th wliile leading it into the trenches. 


Lt.-Col. E. S. CHANCE, 
Leicester Regt. 


Lt.-Col. E. T. F. HOOD, 
D.S.O., R.F.A. 


Lt.-Col. B. H. THORNE. 
North Staffs Regt. 


Capt. W. H. P. BENNETT, Capt. J. H. E. DEAN, M.! 
M.C.. Royal Sussex Regt. Cheshire Regt. 


Capt. T. J. PRICHARD, 
M.C.. K.O.R. Lancs Regt. 


Lt. G. M. REID, 
London Regt. 


Lt. H. F. A. KEATING, 
R.E. 


Lt. H. S. COPPOCK, 
South Lancs Regt. 


Lt. N.G.SHEPPEY-GREENE. 
R.W. Kent Regt. 


Lt, J. H. MORRIS. 
R.H.A., attd. R.F.C. 


Sec.-Lt. D. C. E. MARSH, 
Dragoon Guards. 


Sec.-Lt. K. C. WEBB-WARE, 
R.G.A. 


Lt. S. H. JACKSON, 
Royal Irish Regt. 


Lt. W. P. CLOWES, 
Hussars. 


Sec.-Lt. D. B. ROBB. 
South African Infantry. 


Lt. F. W. SYKES. 
R.F.A. 


Sec.-Lt. R. M. CHAMBER- 
LAtN. Scots Guards. 


Lt. A. C. STEPHEN, M.C., 
R.F.A. 


Lt. W 0. EDIS, 
Yeomanry. 


Portraits tv Lafayette, Elliott A Try, Bassano anil Chancellor. 
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rf~tNR of the fnost commendable of the enterprises of the 
British Ministry of Information has been the use it has 
made.of the artistic genius of our country in bringing home 
to the popular mind the most vivid impressions of the war by 
means of the work of " official artists.” Artists so different 
in inspiration and technique as Sir John Lavery, I.ieut. Paul 
ii Nash, Sir William Orpen, and Mr. C. R. W. XeVinson arc 
V included in this very remarkable group. 

|| Probably the most interesting results are those achieved by 
• Mr. Nevinson, who before the war scented to be treading 
U somewhat uncertainly the dim and ill-defined paths of 
H "futurism;” but, brought abruptly against the terrible actual- 
T ities of the war as seen in France, his art has suddenly 
(i sobered, and he has succeeded beyond ail expectation. Some 

iioet-CACt-ex - . - = 


of the paintings which Mr. Nevinson has produced in France 
express more vividly than any photograph, or any of the 
conventional drawings, the character of the shell shattered war 
zone and the movement of troops and guns. The three examples 
above arc very good instances of this. How graphic is the 
movement of the horses in the first and second drawings, 
and yet how much greater a sense of movement do these 
drawings convey than any photographs could. In the third 
of these reproductions a wonderful sense of distance is given to 
the long line of motor-waggons, and all who have journeyed 
among these scenes of war will instantly recognise the truth 
of the picture. Mr. Nevinson is one of the art surprises of the 
war, and in his drawings we possess some of the most valuable 
historical records of what is happening across the Channel to-day. 
- . — .-g.3-3’3-3 
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The Roads of France as Seen by a Futurist 
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JAM glad to be able 
* to include in this 


issue a striking and 
heartening article 
II. AY. Wilson, -the well-known 
and naval critic of the “ Daily 
Mr. Wilson is admittedly one'of 
the foremost authorities on the progress 
of the war; and as bis colleague in the 
editorship of. " The Great War” 1 can 
speak with deep respect of the accuracy 
of his judgment and his. knowledge. On 
no vital occasion have 1 ever found his 
estimate of the military.or political situa¬ 
tion to be wrong, unless in some minor 
detail. From the first his outlook, while 
never pessimistic, has certainly never 
teen optimistic. It is with unusual con¬ 
fidence, therefore, that I can ask my 
readers to lean upon his opinion in the 
cheerful view he takes in his brilliantly- 
written contribution, “ The Coming of 
Dawn,” for 1 am persuaded that it is the ■ 
result of inner knowledge, as sound as. 
that which, in the past, forced him to 
depict the immediate future in colours as 
sombre as the events eventually justified. 

A MOXC various war books I have 
read during the last few days I 
have been particularly impressed with the 
value of a little volume issued at two 
shillings by Messrs. Dodder & Stoughton 
on " German War Profits;-” This is a 
translation from the French of M. Andre 
Cheradame, a writer who lias made it 
his particular business to follow every 
phase of the development of Pan-Ger¬ 
manism and to expose to his countrymen 
and to the Allies the machinations and 
aims of the most extraordinary organisa¬ 
tion of plotters the world lias, ever seen. 
His famous book, The Pan-German Plot 
1 n masked,' is probably known to many 
of. ray readers, but in " German War 
Profits " his purpose, achieved with great 
brevity, is to show that, despite the loose 
thinking and some loose writing in 
certain sections of the British Press^ 
Germany has so far made fabulous profit 
from her war adventure, and would agree 
to peace to-morrow on terms which might 
he thought entirely acceptable to Belgium, 
France, Italy, and ourselves, ifshe were able 
so to disguise the settlement in the Balkans 
that German influence would remain para¬ 
mount among the . Balkan States and 
Turkey, with possibilities of increased 
development into Russian territories. 

Huns’ “ Cheap " War 

/"JKKMAN'V is anxious for peace to-day " 
V* just as the burglar who has “ got 
away with the swag" is anxious for a 
peaceful journey to his obscure. little 
home. M. Cheradame proves that Ger¬ 
many’s war profits ' have been vastly 
greater than the losses she has suffered 
in making this war. For it is important ‘ 
to bear in mind that Germany makes war 
cheaply, compared with ourselves. During 
the first three years, of the war the expen¬ 
diture per head ; of the population in 
Germany was £64 10s., whereas in France 
it amounted to £88 16s., and in Great 
Britain to '£111 19s. That is to sav, 

that war costs hear more heavily upon 
us than upon the 'Germans by at least 
74 per cent. Whereas Great Britain has 


had to face colossal expenditure in 
creating a great Army and vast arma¬ 
ments, under circumstances of pressure 
involving inevitable waste, Germany’s 
preparations, made - over a long period 
of years, were effected with much greater 
economy, and from the beginning of the 
war -a date determined upon by Germany 
■—the advantages have been with the 
enemy in being able to make use of the 
rich resources of invaded countries. 

"Fill'. Belgian railway system, for in- 
stance, worth £120,000,000, was 
annexed by the 1 funs and its workers 
forced to continue in- conditions little 
better than slavery. The national wealth 

Picture Studies of the Front 
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V. SALVAGE 

O NE of the ijiost remarkable suc¬ 
cesses o[ British methods in France is 
the minute organisation of the Salvage 
Branch. The objects — the utilisation of old 
material and the prevention of waste—have been 
attained in astonishing measure. 

The big motor-lorries clattering along the 
highways of war are used as teachers of economy 
to the soldiers, just as vehicular traffic at home is 
now a valuable branch of publicity. Painted in 
large letters on m-ry of these war waggons one 
may read, “ Waste not, want not 1 ’’ “ Gather up 
the nails ! ” and similar sound advice. 

Everywhere in the War Zone are enormous 
dumps where old barbed-wire, corrugated iron, 
pit-props, and such-like salvage of the battle¬ 
fields are sorted and stored for further use. At 
the approaches to all camps and depots, on 
telegraph posts, and in many prominent positions, 
little boxes are fixed, some labelled “ Nails,” 
others “Copper." and baskets or canvas bags 
with the word “ Rubber." 

into these Tommy the economist puts such 
bits of metal and scraps of rubber as he finds by 
the wayside. Thus, in the great task of with¬ 
standing the aggression of the Hun, “every little 
helps ’’—a rusty old nail may even be useful 1 
But money helps most of all, and to-day the 
need is urgent, more urgent than ever. 

You can buy National Wav Bonds- at 
any Bank, or from any Stockbroker. You 
can buy them in values of £5, £20, or 
£50 from any Money Order Post Office. 

■ Thi* space 5 k granted l»v the proprietors of Tub War 
lu.i stkatki. at the reijuestof thc War Savings Committee. 


of Belgium alone was estimated in 1912 
to be £1,200,000,000, and the productive¬ 
ness of this has passed largely into the 
hands of. the enemy. In the towns of 
Northern France alone the Germans stole 
£22,000,000 worth of wool, and the 
machinery, such as steel-rolling mills, 
looms, and industrial plant of all lands, 
not only commandeered in the northern 
provinces of France but removed bodily 
to Germany, must represent hundreds 
of millions of capital. In September and 
October, 1917, they seized at one stroke 
the deposits of allied subjects in the 
Belgian banks amounting to £24,000,000. 
The enemy, moreover, is making use of 
some 46,000,000 of subjects in occupied 
countries whose labour is being exploited 
on .conditions that are tantamount to 
slavery. In brief, Germany’s war profits, 
as they at present stand, are so great 
that they are’ scarcely calculable," and 
M. Cheradame concludes that if the round 
sum of £4,400,000,000 spent by Germany 
in the first three years of the war were 
to be deducted from the estimated total 
of her actual and prospective war profits, 
she would have a balance in her favour 
amounting to thousands of millions 
sterling. 

An AiJ to Clear Thinking 

WF have also to bear in mind that 
'' Germany went to war' to achieve 
the programme of Pan-Germanism, and 
that programme has been carried out in 
almost every detail. Pan-Germany stretches 
to-day from Hamburg to Mesopotamia, 
with great' and hitherto-undreamed-of* 
<*p issibilities in the territories of the 
'defunct Russian Empire, ff Germany 
could make peace to-day 011 any terms 
that seemed favourable to all the Western 
Allies, the war would have been lost to 
civilisation, and in the coming years'the 
“ Middlc-lfurope ” scheme which has been 
achieved—as much at the expense of 
Germany’s dupes the Austrians, the 
Bulgarians, and the Turks as at the 
expense of gallant Serbia arid Rumania — 
would inevitably and before many years 
be expanded in further operations of 
war into her '.ultimate aim of world 
dominion. It is very important that such 
clearly-written treatises as M. Cheradame's 
should be widely circulated at present 
when there is too much muddle-headed 
talk about the possibilities of peace and 
the war being “• over by October.” " Ger¬ 
man War Profits ” sejin.' be. read in less 
than two hours, anovfcre reading would 
he... sufficient to coiHmee any sensible 
person that this war is too vas: an affair, 
has too many ramifications, and the. 
aggressors have prospered too well up 
till now, for anything so delightfully 
simple as “ a sudden collapse or some¬ 
thing of the kind,”- to bring it all to an end 
some fine day this autumn. 

IT is interesting to know that aviation 
* is being made the subject of a special 
professorship in the Fniversi'ty of London 
attached to the Imperial College of Science 
and Technology. The new " chair is'to ’ 
be known as the Zahaloff Professorship of 
Aviation, the sum of £25,000 having been 
placed at the disposal of tlie Government 
by-Sir Basil Zaharoff for its endowment. 
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FROM MARNE TO MISSISSIPPI 



An American Soldier Writing to Tell His People 
of His Share in the Great German Defeat 
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OUR OBSERVATION POST 


THE FOURTH OF AUGUST, 1918 


DETROSPECT and forecast are the 
subject-matter o£ the articles filling 
the newspapers during these past tew 
days, and no Fourth o£ August will ever 
come again without men’s thoughts turn¬ 
ing to that tremendous day, four years 
ago, which began a killing-time bloodier 
than ever before befell mankind. With 
;rll brothers of my craft, I, too, am fain 
to make this anniversary the theme of 
my weekly essay, though not with any 
intention of surveying the red past or 
attempting to penetrate the grey veil 
that hides the future. My purpose is 
more intimate aud, should it prove happy 
in the performance, more useful, too. 

pOR almost three of the four years the 

* war has lasted already 1 have 
written the matter that fills this page of 
The War Illustrated’s picture-record 
of its events by land, sea, and air ; and 
throughout that long period I have tried 
to stand for one truth — that behind all 
this evil and darkness, this welter of blood 
and lust and cruelty and rapine, there is 
not only intelligent purpose, but wisdom 
and love. I am moved to make this 
anniversary the opportunity to repeat that 
article of my creed. 

I X the one word " Why ? ” half the sum 

* of human agony finds expression. It 
is the protest of conscientious man against 
the seeming absence of conscience from 
the forces that direct the universe in 
which, he is set. Xo great disaster ever 
befell when someone did not raise indig- ' 
nant voice denouncing the cruelty of a 
God Who could allow such tilings to 
happen. All poetry is full of indictments 
of the ruthlessness of Nature in her whole¬ 
sale slaughter without any discrimination 
that the mind of man can discover. All 
history is full of records of appalling 
events unattended by the least discover¬ 
able sign that any moral sensitiveness 
outside and beyond man’s has been 
touched, or any intelligent purpose served 
by* them. Some men 4 stretch lame 
hands of faith an'd faintly trust the larger 
hope ” ; and some men foam, “ God sits 
in heaven and docs' nothing ” ; and no 
man knows anythiftg. ■ 

1MEVEK before has the world been so 
1 surfeited with horrors as it is to-day 
after fo,ur years of war. Millions of men 
and women are hoping and praying for 
some interference by a force outside them¬ 
selves which shall'bring the carnage to 
an end and inaugurate a new condition of 
things that shall prove the sacrifice not to 
have been vain. Xo answer comes. The 
certainty grows that there will be no such 
interference from outside, and that men 
will have to fight .the bitter battle out to 
a finish by themselves. Never has faith 
been so. sorely tried. And yet there is 
the significant fact— for fact it is —that, 
never before has there been such a stirring 
of spiritual life among the people, nor so 
marked a general tendency towards 
acceptance of the basic truths of Chris¬ 
tianity. The pathetic cry—half-protest, 
half-appeal— still rises from unnumbered 
bereaved homes, yearning for an explana¬ 
tion that is not vouchsafed ; but its bitter 
intensity is less. It almost seems as if 
the stupendous magnitude of the common 


tragedy had convinced mankind that 
there must be intelligent purpose behind. 

I AM trying to be quite honest with 
1 myself to-night, and so I will not 
evade the most difficult issue presented 
to my own mind by what seems to me 
the supreme horror of war — the indignity, 
the pain, the extremity of terror to which 
the little children and the young girls 
have been subjected at the hands of ruth¬ 
less men. There is a passage in one of 
A. C. Benson’s volumes of essays which 
states this issue clearly. Imagining some 
time like this period of the Great War, full 
of dreadful catastrophes, when the inno¬ 
cent die in agony, he says it is hard not to 
think of God as appearing in the appalling 
guise of the man who came from Bosrah, 
splashed and stained with the juice of the 
wine-press that he had trodden in his fury 
and wrath. So often do the guilty pass 
unscathed through the crisis, while the 
innocent suffer things from which the. 
imagination recoils, that it is hard to read 
the faintest message of hope or tenderness 
into the dreadful scroll. 

' /"\XE single case of deliberate cruelty,” 
he says, ” like the poor child who 
falls a victim to the lust of a company of 
barbarous soldiers, would upset the most 
carefully-reasoned scheme of benevolence 
and omnipotence. For if identity con¬ 
tinues, and if memory remains, how- 
should such a child, whatever life of glory 
might be in store for it, ever be able to 
look back to such a ghastly memory with¬ 
out shame and horror ? Do we really 
face such things when we parcel out an 
optimistic creed, when we subscribe com¬ 
placently to human theories of Providence 
and God ? Is there anyone who has had 
any experience of life that will dare to say 
that he has not encountered cases which 
are not inexplicable upon any theory of 
Love and Justice ? .Nothing,” he con¬ 
cludes, ■” but a perfect patience and art 
infinite hopefulness can sustain us.” 

I THINK they might be reinforced by.. 
* reason. The infinite - cannot be 
measured in terms of the finite, and the 

Isa Flaiadeirs’’ Fields 

A FEW weeks ngo we republished here a. 

short poem by - Colonel John McC'rae, 
;v physician who during his civilian life never 
wrote poetry.- War moved his soul, and in “ The 
Anxious Dead ” and ** In Flanders’ Fields,” 
now reproduced, lie left a message to those who 
should follow him to the field of battle that has all 
the compulsion of the voice of the prophet-seer. 
The opening of the fifth year of the war sees new 
millions answering Ills call. 
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1N Flanders’ fields the poppies blow 
Between the crosses, row on row, 
That mark our place, and in the sky 
The larks still bravely singing fly. 
Scarce beard amid the guns below. 

We are the dead. Short days ago 
We lived, felt dawn, saw sunset glow. 
Loved and were loved, and now we lie 
In Flanders’ fields. 


Take up our quarrel with the foe. 

To you from falling hands we throw 
The torch — be yours to bold it high. 
If ye break faith with us who die. 

We shall not sleep tho’ poppies grow 
In Flanders’ fields. 


operations of an Omnipotent Being must 
remain as unintelligible to man as man’s 
operations would be to a creature that 
had conception of no more than two 
dimensions. Apart from that, however, 
this passage seems to me to miscon¬ 
ceive the question. The misconception 
is in asking, “ Why docs God allow such 
things to be ? ”—the suggestion being 
that a beneficent Being, Who by His 
essence is incapable of evil, is responsible 
for it, whereas very little reflection would 
show that the fault is man’s alone, who, 
exercising free will, deliberately disobeys 
the dictates of conscience, ignores the 
teaching of Christianity, and, sowing 
evil broadcast, reaps misery a hundred¬ 
fold. Yet, who would reproach Omni¬ 
potence for having endowed him with 
freewill ? 

COME other people, refraining from 
^ accusing a Personal Deity Of sense¬ 
less cruelty, accuse it instead of aloof 
indifference to man’s sore struggle with 
crime and evil. These men ignore facts. 
One is that man’s progress, however slow, 
is upward—this very war is the resistance 
of civ ilised conscience to forces that would 
drag it down. Another fact is that this 
Omnipotent God is not indifferent, is not 
even silent. Here let me quote from 
another essayist, who resists the allegation 
that the events of to-day carry “ no revela¬ 
tion except that nobody cares.” ” We 
are out of our reckoning simply because 
our observations arc faulty,” j. Brierley 
once wrote. “ If we only look deep 

enough, we may see that God, conceived 
as moral and spiritual, is acting precisely 
in the way we should expect. ' Only the 
personal can help the personal, and God 
must become man in order that man may- 
come again to God.’ His entire approach 
to us is by immanence and incarnation. 
The developing sentiment of the moral 
community, the sentiment which protests 
against injustice and works for a better 
order, is simply His voice in the world. 
Our very impatience . with oppositions 
and the slow progress,is.but .the rush.of , 
the stream of His life in the too narrow - 
channels of our limited nature. The 
revolt of our'conscience against the low 
'moral order is His battle-cry for a better, 
one.” . . . 

/"AUR present active revolt in. arms 
U against it is our response to. His call, 
proof of faith that we had not lost, how¬ 
ever irreligious and materialistic,we might 
appear to have become. From the very 
first moment we recognised that the issue, 
had to be joined between right and wrong ; 
and it may be that by our willingness to 
die for the former we may purge ourselves 
in some degree of our share of guilt of the 
latter. To-day, on this Fourth of August; . 
attempting no forecast of the develop¬ 
ment of military operations, I yet may' 
insist once more that there is intelligent 
purpose and Divine wisdom and love 
behind all the welter of war ; may repeat 
my own conviction that the ultimate 
victory will rest with us and our Allies, 
because we are on the side of right, and 
in the long duel between God and the 
devil, God always wins. This year, for 
the first time. X" may whisper hope that 
the dawn is near. 

C. M. 


cr-er-cx-cr-cr 






























PROOF OF THE U BOAT’S FATE.—British diver inspecting a German submarine on the sea-bed. A steamer having been sunk and 
the survivors picked up by a drifter, the wake of a submarine was seen. A shot was fired, and a depth charge dropped. The explosion 
was followed by seeming evidence of a “ hit.” A diver went down to investigate, and iound the U boat, its conning-tower blown off. 
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THE RIVER OF GERMAN DOOM 


F OR the second time in this war the 
Germans have come to grief upon 
the Marne, that beautiful river 
which winds through some of the fairest 
districts of France. While this article is 
being penned, the full consequences of 
General Foch's great counterstroke have 
still to be unfolded, but the whole salient 
from Soissons to Rhcinrs is invested by 
strong allied forces, and Ludendorfi’s 
aims have gone hopelessly awry. 

The plans which led Ludendorff to tell 
the Pan-Germans and the leading men in 
the Reichstag that he could win a decisive 
victory by the autumn have now been 
unravelled. He meant, as I explained last 
week, to begin by capturing the Montagnc 
dc Rheims, together with Epernay and 
Chalons, after which he hoped that the 
city of Rheims (with its seventy million 
bottles of champagne) would fall into his 
hands without a fight. Simultaneously he 
hoped to extend his front astride ^ the 
Marne by Chateau-Thicrry, and then he 
proposed to advance down the Marne 
towards Paris. 

But this was only the first part of his 
scheme. When he had, to adapt Lord 
French’s memorable words, “ made good 
the Marne,” he next intended to strike 
hard between Montdidier and Noyon, 
west of the Oise, and so to move upon 
Paris by two converging routes. This 
second purpose of Ludendorff was fully 
divined by General Foch, as was shown 
by the admirable " local operation ” con¬ 
ducted by the French on July 24 th north 
of Montdidier, which gained for our allies 
certain important heights overlooking the 
River Avre. There was much more in 
that successful little attack than the Press 
at first perceived. It was Foch's signal 
to Ludendorff that he was prepared to 
take the initiative west of the Oise also. 

Destruction of German Hopes 

Having made his triumphal entry into 
Paris, the amiable Ludendorff expected 
to complete his scheme by rolling up the 
British Army and pushing it back to the 
coast. But he failed at the very beginning, 
and failure at one point in such a tre¬ 
mendous plan will probably prove to 
mean failure every,vhere. 

We have all been so engrossed in 
General Foch’s counterstroke that the 
great value of General Gouraud’s defeat 
of the enemy east of Rheims has not been 
fully perceived. My belief now is that 
General Gouraud practically destroyed 
Ludendorff's chances within three hours 
of the opening of the offensive on July 
15 th. It was essential to the enemy's 
plans that they should quickly sweep 
southward to Chalons and Epernay, and 
envelop the eastern side of the Montague 
de Rheims. When General Gouraud, by 
withdrawing from his advanced positions, 
first baffled the Germans and then mowed 
them down in heaps from his main battle 
,'ine, he rendered a great service to the 
Allies, for he knocked one half of the 
German plan to pieces. Ludendorff’s 
crossing of the Marne between Dormans 
and Chateau-Thicrry was of little use to 
him, when his whole attacking line east 
of Rheims was held up and smashed. His 
offensive was thus ruined almost as soon 
as it began, and the manner of the defeat 
does little credit to the German generals 
who were outwitted. 


By Lovat Fraser 

Foch’s counterstroke on the western 
side of the salient, between Soissons and 
Chateau-Thicrry, completed the destruc¬ 
tion of German hopes. The more one 
examines this operation, the more one 
marvels at the negligence of Ludendorff 
and the German Great General Staff. 
Never was a flank more exposed than in 
this area, yet there has been no more 
complete and crushing surprise in the 
war. It was madness to thrust south¬ 
wards across the Marne without taking 
the very fullest precautions against a 
counterstroke on the western side of the 
salient, which lay like an open invitation. 
Two of the worst mistakes of German 
generalship in the whole war have been 
committed on the Marne, one in T 914 , and 
the other last month. On that river the 
ultimate doom of Germany seems likely 
to be scaled. 

General Malleterre’s Foresight 

It is very curious that five days before 
Ludendorff’s offensive began the exact 
nature of his plan was discussed, in an 
ostensibly hypothetical way, by the 

Neue Freie Presse ” of Vienna. The 
Austrian writer pointed out that the. best 
way to attack Paris was from the German 
“ wedge-points ” at Montdidier and 
Chateau-Thierry, which is precisely what 
Ludendorff is believed to have had in 
view. 

Considerably earlier a distinguished 
French officer. General Malleterre, ex¬ 
plained in the ", Temps ” the great 
difficulties which would attend a German 
attack on Paris. General Malleterre also 
foresaw that the German operation must 
be directed both from Montdidier and 
from the neighbourhood of Epernay; 
but he demonstrated that a mere con¬ 
verging attack upon Paris from these 
two points would never suffice. He 
considered that in addition to crossing 
the Marne and widening the German 
front, it would be necessary for Luden¬ 
dorff, in his advance from Montdidier, 
to seize the line of the Seine below Paris 
as far as Vernon, which is half-way to 
Rouen. He would have to cross either 
the Marne or the Seine, or both, and 
then begin an enveloping movement on 
the capital. 

Malleterre was of opinion that the 
German Army was not now equal to such 
a big operation ; but he seems to have 
thought that if it was tried, the crossing 
of the Marne would be the first move. In 
both assumptions he has proved correct. 

How Gouraud Foiled Ludendorff 

I hold, first, that Ludendorff was 
effectually foiled by Gouraud cast of 
Rheims on the very first morning ; 
second, that Foch’s counterstroke on the 
fourth day, which made much more 
progress than was at first expected, 
completed the derangement of the 
German plans; and third, that Paris is 
now safe. On the other hand, the battle 
is not over as I write, and it.must always 
be remembered that the Germans would 
be very well content if they could get 
within, say, twenty-five miles of Paris, 
which with such a target would be a 
comfortable bombarding range for their 
heavy artillery. 

Quite apart from its immense military 
value, the operations directed by General 


Foch on the Marne have been of enormous 
importance to the Allies, because they 
have caused the deepest depression 
throughout Germany. The credulous 
civil population, already deceived a 
thousand times, seems to have believed 
quite readily the assurances of Luden¬ 
dorff and the Pan-Germans that this time 
the Allies would be “ wiped out.” When 
a little of the truth dawned upon the 
people of the Rhine towns and of Central 
Prussia, they were plunged into despair. 
Even the German Press could not swallow 
wholesale the flagrant lies circulated by 
the General Staff, and in the midst of the 
stream of misstatements there was for 
once a current of candid and sorrowful 
admission. The " Cologne Gazette ” 
acknowledged that dismal pessimism 
prevailed in Germany, while the “ Frank¬ 
furter Zeitung ” owned that General 
Foch’s counter-attack had been directed 
against “ Hindenburg’s entire plan,” and 
had been successful. Perhaps the scales 
are now falling from German eyes, and 
the process is certainly being accelerated 
by the gnawing misery of empty stomachs. 

At the time of writing the Marne salient 
is being slowly and steadily compressed, 
especially on the western side. Oulchy-le- 
Chateau has been taken, and the French 
and Americans have entered F 6 re-en- 
Tardenois, where there were great German 
concentrations, and for possession of which 
the bitterest fighting was expected by some 
critics. On the eastern side of the salient, 
where British divisions are fighting, the 
enemy are desperately contesting every 
foot of ground, and progress is slower. 

A Word of Caution 

Yet the most diverse opinions prevail 
among the Allies as to the immediate 
outcome of the battle, and both in France 
and Great Britain speculations vary very 
greatly. One school holds, as I mentioned 
last week, that the Germans will go back 
to the Aisne ; another school, that they 
will only withdraw to the Vesle ; a third, 
that they will fight for every inch of 
ground, because an extensive retreat may 
have disastrous consequences upon the 
moral of the German nation. 

Well before these words are published 
the truth will be known and the problem 
solved, and it is therefore superfluous tef 
attempt any prediction. On the one 
hand, the Germans have crowxled nearly 
one-third of all their forces on the western 
front into the diminishing salient, which 
does not suggest the imminence of a calcu¬ 
lated withdrawal. On the other hand, 
the salient is crammed to the utmost with 
men and material, and great confusion is 
said to prevail. All these masses of men 
are being incessantly bombed and bom¬ 
barded and harassed by the infantry 
attacks of the Allies. Never before in all 
this war has a great German force been in 
a more difficult and cramped position. 

I cannot agree with the suggestion that 
the enemy’s Marne salient is no. more 
difficult to hold than our old Ypres salient, 
or than the little enemy salient at St. 
Mihiel on the Marne. Its shape renders 
it far more vulnerable than either Ypres 
or St. Mihiel, and probably the factor of 
extreme vulnerability will tell. But 
though Ludendorff’s plans have been upset, 
it is both rash and foolish to assume that the 
Germans have shot their bolt in the west. 
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A Mile a Day Laid on 


the Main Line to Victory 



British troops at railway construction on the western front in France. 
They are building up the embankment for a broad-gauge line. Railway 
lines are of paramount importance to success in modern warfare. 
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AN AIRMAN’S ADVENTURES 


MY LONGEST FLIGHT 

By Night-Hawk 


O NE of my earliest and most exciting 
" shows " proved eventually to be 
also my longest flight in the 
air, either by day or night. It was in the 
depth of winter, when the nights are long 
and flying risks—due to low clouds, local 
ground mists, and sudden squalls — are at 
-their maximum. 

We " took the air ” about eleven 
o’clock, with orders to fly up to the line 
and see what the weather looked like. If 
it promised to be at all treacherous, we 
were to return. The target was a large air¬ 
craft receiving depot; it had never been 
attacked before, and the distance to it 
was so considerable that to accomplish 
it we required the most favourable 
weather conditions. 

We left the aerodrome that night fully 
expecting to be driven back by a snow¬ 
storm which had been threatening all the 
afternoon and evening, and which our 
most experienced weather prophets pre¬ 
dicted would arrive in our area about 
midnight. 

T REMEMBER that as I walked out 
to my machine I caught a glimpse of 
the C.O. staring anxiously eastwards. 
It was apparent that he was reluctant to 
send us off on a hazardous " show ” with 
the elements so much against us; but 
the strafing of this aircraft park was 
considered^) be of vital importance. 

All pilots and observers had also been 
asked to bring back certain information 
for the Aerial Intelligence Department. 
In my rough notebook under this date 
1 find the entries : " Are there two lights 
or only one at X ? ” “ Is there a particu¬ 

larly strong lighthouse at Y ? If so, 
what does it' flash ?"' " Try to give the 

exact location of the red flares N.W. of Z.” 
And I remember studying these questions 
by the light of my hand-torch as eve flew 
towards that palpitating line of flame 
which is the frontier of the war. 

"pLYING in a pusher machine on apitch- 
A black night gives an observer a sense of 
isolation which no other experience on 
earth can provide. 

You hear only the reverberations of 
your engine, throbbing, thundering, steadily 
-droning behind you; if you lean out o’f 
your scat the air sings swiftly .past your 
car-flaps. 

Beneath, around, and above you is one 
vast void of dense blackness ; you can just 
see the dull reflection of your navigation 
lights, which you generally keep switched 
on until you are nearing the lines. Then you 
stand up in your seat to speak to your 
pilot. You can use your telephone if you 
like, but it seems more friendly and 
companionable to bend over and talk to 
him. He throttles down his engine,- and 
if you get your heads below the " stream¬ 
line” of the machine you can hear each 
other without effort. 

But you can’t see his eyes through his 
goggles.. He seems to you a figure of 
mystery—an automaton of the air. On 
the ground he is a fellow in his twenties— 


just as you are—interested in sport, girls, 
the newest show in town, the latest issue 
of " La Vic Parisienne.” But in the air 
he is the king of sportsmen, the master of 
the most daring of man’s inventions. He 
challenges space, wind, storm, darkness, 
and wins—or loses—gaily. 

r J'HE pilot opens out his engine once 
more, and you regain your seat and 
sit, straining below and ahead through the 
darkness for the lights and landmarks 
which will guide you to your objective. 
Another machine, bent on some similar 
mission to your own, looms on your port 
wing, her lights gleaming. 

For a space she keeps company with you, 
blinking her signal lamps in token of 
friendliness, then she veers off, and you 
lose her in the abounding vastness of the 
sky. 

A mile or so across the lines that night 
we flew into some of the thickest clouds 
I have seen in the whole of my flying 
experience—layer upon layer of - dense, 
brutal stuff. 

We climbed to six thousand feet 
before we reached the “ ceiling ” of 
the mist, then quite suddenly we found 
ourselves floating under a clear sky. 
Ahead of us loomed further banks of 
cloud, looking for all the world like 
gently undulating foothills. Behind them, 
again, were great mountains of mist, 
holding the horizon, turrets and pinnacles, 
weird, fantastic needles, standing out like 
white enamel against the intense black 
of the sky. 

Y\/E were flying now solely by compass. 
” As we came towards these cfoud- 
mountains their outlines faded away im¬ 
perceptibly ; the snow patches and 
towering peaks seemed to melt together 
into a white haze, and for another thirty 
minutes we flew through dense fog. 

We were just beginning to consider the 
advisability of swinging the " bus ” round 
and returning home, when we heard a 
couple -of ominous “ woofs ” in the 
neighbourhood of our tail. 

“Archie!” I muttered to myself. 
” How the blazes have they picked us up 
in this stuff ? ” Two seconds later we ran 
Out of the clouds into a perfectly clear 
patch, and the Hun started to ” hate ” 
us vigorously. 

A/I Y pilot " stunted ” as he had rarely 
stunted before, side-slipping, "stal¬ 
ling,” spiralling steeply, banking vertically. 
A couple of searchlights picked up our tail 
and hung on to us obstinately. It took 
us nearly five minutes to shake them off, 
and even after that we saw them probing 
and ‘ stabbing the upper heavens in a 
frantic effort to pick us up again. 

For the first time since we crossed the 
lines I was able to see the ground and to 
identify features on it. 

We were over a large town which, by 
its shape, I knew to be Y, a vital centre 
of railway and road communications. Our 
target lay some ten miles or so beyond 

We were able now to fly with the aid of 


our map and ground features. A few 
minutes later we saw the aerodrome, and 
dropped some of our “ pills ” on the 
hangars, and the remainder on some 
railway sidings near by. Curiously 
enough, we met here with no resistance 
at all. 

The target had not been attacked before, 
and it was obvious that for once we had 
caught the Hun napping. 

We circled over the place for two or 
three minutes, during which time I got 
off about a couple of hundred rounds 
from my Lewis gun, then it jammed, and 
we made off west. Over X we got a little 
more " hate.” 

qnce more we flew into the fog. Occa¬ 
sionally we caught a fleeting glimpse 
of the newly-risen moon through scudding 
wracks of storm-cloud. The temperature 
had gone down, and the wind had both 
increased in velocity and changed its 
direction. 

For a short time we flew through 
blinding snow. 

During the snowstorm my compass 
went absolutely " dud ” ; my pilot’s 
went partially “ dud.” We went on, 
blindly hoping to get out of the clouds and 
pick up some landmark. 

We flew for hour after hour. 

After about four hours of this we caught 
a glimpse of what appeared to me to be 
moonshine on the sea. 

“ We've got to land ! ” my pilot 
shouted. “ Petrol running low ! Fire off 
a few Verey lights; perhaps one of the 
coast aerodromes will light up for us.” 

I did this, but nothing happened. 

“ Right-ho ! ” he said cheerfully. " Un¬ 
screw the gun. Try and pick out a field.” 

I glued my eyes earthwards through 
the mist. We were rapidly losing height. 
Presently I saw the lights of a town, and 
we flew towards them. Red and green 
signal lamps, steam from a locomotive, 
showed us that we were over a railway 
station. We flew round once or twice at 
about a hundred feet, then my pilot 
“ chanced it,” and put the “ bus ” down 
perfectly in a small field alongside the 
railway. 

1^ OT a wire had been strained ; it was 
•*- ' one of the best forced landings I 
have ever had by day or night. 

Even then, so blind had we been during 
the latter part of our flight, we were not 
sure whether we were down in Hunland 
or on our own side of the lines. A great 
crowd of railway workers swarmed across 
the field to us. With a good deal of relief 
I heard English voices. That was about 
four o’clock in the morning. We found we 
had drifted down south, and were only 
about an -hour’s flying from our own 
aerodrome. 

At six o’clock that morning, just as 
dawn was breaking, we requisitioned 
petrol and hot water from the railway 
people, filled our tanks, started out 
" prop,” flew the " bus ” out of the field, 
and arrived home in time for "breakfast, 
having been in the air nearly six hours. 
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Well Shod Go All the Way: Sore Feet Grow Weary 


Veteran New Zealanders washing socks for their younger comrades in the fighting-line. This gang consists of twenty men, the 
youngest of whom is forty-five, and between them they wash four thousand pairs of socks a day. Clean socks and good boots are of 
prime importance on active service, for on them the marching power of an army depends. 



In 1915 an Army salvage 
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Help from the Hedjaz in Ousting the Ottoman 


Railway station in Mesopotamia on the “ Berlin-Bagdad ” Railway, built by 
German forethought to serve also as a fort. It is now ill British occupation. 


At cross-roads in the stony ways of Judean foothills—a point on which the British soldiers have fixed the humorous designation of 
“ Ludgate Circus.” In oval: An Arab in Palestine threshing out corn with the aid of a mixed team of two oxen, a donkey, and a camel. 


Frenchmen who are operating as officers with the Arabs in the Hedjaz, and (in centre) ajTurk captured in the Hedjaz Campaign. 
Bight: Capt. Pisani, in command of the French detachment co-operating with the Arabs in Arabia, and Colonel Ibrahim Ben Tabit. 
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Things of Shreds & Patches to Screen & Protect 


These two photographs show sappers covering netting with strips of cloth for camouflage purposes, 
in depots, but quantities are made by troops on the spot, who thus avoid waste by making sc 


Thousands of yards are prepared 


screens of the exact size needed. 


Engineers covering up stores with canvas and camouflaged netting to conceal them from enemy airmen. Parti-coloured rags, leaves, 
and branches of trees so break up the high lights that even from a short distance the shape of objects becomes indistinguishable. 


Another view of Engineers busy on camouflage work. The French were the first to realise the utility of camouflage In this iwar, and the 
Germans, with quick use of other people’s brains, developed it until it became a matter of vital concern in all opeiations. 
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Resourceful Resolute and Not to be Stayed 


An American artillery unit as a result of continuous fire ran short of ammunition. The men volunteered to make a three-mile trip down 
a road, every inch of which was shell-swept, in order to get fresh supplies. Before the return trip was accomplished all the horses had 
been killed, whereupon the men harnessed themselves to the caisson vyaggons and dragged them up by hand. 


Italian machine-gun section in action against the Austrians in Albania, using very light weapons called “ revolver ” machines. On 
July 6th the Italians, in liaison with French troops farther east, and helped by British monitors from the sea, began an offensive on the 
Adriatic coast, capturing Beral and working up northwards towards the important Austrian port of Durazzo. 



















Washing down and painting “whippets ” of the British Tank Corps at their stables behind the lines on the western front. The Tank in the 
immediate foreground is being “ groomed,” while the one behind is receiving a coat of many-coloured paint for camouflaging purposes. In 
the sheds beyond dozens of these new Tanks are stabled in readiness for repeating the great things they have already achieved on the battlefield. 


Members of an Australian ammunition column receiving dental treatment. Care of the teeth has come to be recognised as a matter of great 
importance in maintaining the health of men on active service. Special dental detachments are attached to the different armies, and periodical 
examinations of the soldiers’ teeth at “ dental drill,” and the subsequent treatment, have had a marked effect in keeping the troops fit. 
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Maintaining Fighting Form in Man & Machine 
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British artillerymen on the Italian front. Getting ready 
to fire on the enemy from a position in an upland valley. 
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Handy With British Guns in Italian Heights 


Getting to work with the gun. Some of the men are loading their weapon and others preparing to hand along a regular supply of shells 
from their munition dump. Inset above : The gun 6quad is seen strenuously hauling the piece on to the selected position. 



























Two New Zealand machine-gunners on the western front with their 
weapon trained along a path through growing corn. 


Low-flying aeroplane passing a trench corner, behind the British lines on the western front, where a man of the IVI.Q.C. was at gun-drill. 
Inset : Italian anti-aircraft gunner on the Marne, where the Italians distinguished themselves in the fighting south-west of Rheims. 


Light machine-gun used in Italian mountain warfare. It is capable of firing its projectiles across broad gaps from peak to peak on the 
Alpine front. Right: French anti-aircraft gunners in gas-masks near a front-line trench, on the look-out for attacking Hun aeroplanes. 
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Allied Light Artillery in Coigns of Vantage 
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England’s Great Effort in Making Munitions 






one of four hundred firms in the district which are now devoting their whole energy to the production of war material. 



Pouring molten steel into the moulds in which steel gas-shells aro cast at a factory in the North-West of England. In pre-war days 
this particular factory was fitted with machinery for cotton-spinning, but it has now been entirely transformed and the existing 
machinery adapted for the making of shells, hand grenades, and other munitions of war. 
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TOLD BY THE PADRE 


A SOLDIER’S CALVARY 

By Rev. Thomas Tiplady 


I NHERE is one afternoon on the 
Somme tliat. stands out in my 
‘ memory like a dark hill when the 
sun has sunk below the verge arid left a 
lingering bar of red across the sky. It 
was a Calvary thick with the bodies of 
our men. I was looking for the West¬ 
minsters, and they were difficult to find. 
I passed over one trench and reached 
another. There I asked the men if they 
knew where the Westminsters were, and 
they expressed the opinion that the 
regiment was in the trench ahead. There 
was no communication-trench, so, for 
some distance, I followed a fatigue-party 
which was marching in single file and 
carrying hand-grenades to the firing-line. 
They turned to the right, and I kept 
straight on. Every few yards I passed 
rifles reversed and fastened in the ground 
by their bayonets.' They marked the 
graves of the dead. A few soldiers, but 
newly killed, were still lying out. 

A T last I reached a trench and found 
in it a number of Westminsters. 
They were signallers on special duty, and 
they told me that I had already passed 
the regiment on my left. The poor fellows 
were in a sad plight. The weather was 
cold and they were without shelter. 
There were German dug-outs, but they 
were partly blown in and full of German 
dead. The stench that rose from these’ 
and from the shallow graves around, was 
almost unbearable. 

Yet there, amid falling shells, the lads 
had to remain day and night. Their 
rations were brought to them, but as 
every ounce of food and drop of water 
had to be brought on pack-mules through 
seven or eight miles of field tracks in 
which the mules struggled on up to the 
knees in sticky mud and sometimes up 
to the belly, it was impossible for the 
regiment to receive anything beyond 
water and " iron rations." 

After a little time spent with the sig¬ 
nallers I moved up the trench and looked 
in at the little dug-out of the colonel 
commanding. All the officers present, 
bearded almost beyond recognition, were 
sitting on the floor. The enemy had 
left a small red electric light, which 
added an almost absurd touch of luxury 
to the miserable place. Farther up the 
trench I found the brigade staff captain 
in a similar dug-out, and- after making 
inquiries as to the position of the Queen’s 
Westminster Regiment, which was my 
objective, I left to find it; for the sun 
was already setting. 

'T'HE path was across the open fields, 
and the saddest I have ever trod. I 
was alone, and had but little idea of 
location, but it was impossible to miss 
the path. On the right and left it was 
marked at every few steps with dead 
men. 

Most of them were still grasping 
their rifles. They had fallen forward as 
lliey rushed over the ground, and their 
faces —their poor, blackened, lipless faces 
--were towards the foe. There had, as 
yet, been no opportunity to bury them, 
for the ground was still being shelled and 
the burial-parties had been all too busily 
engaged in other parts of the field. I 
longed to search for their identity disks 
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that I might know who they were and 
make'a note of the names, but I was 
already feeling sick with the foul smells 
in the trench and the sights on the way, 
and I had to leave it to the burial-party. 

TT was a new Calvary on which I was 
■*- standing. These poor bodies, miles 
from home and with no woman’s hands to 
perforin the last offices of affection, were 
lying there as the price of the world's 
freedom. 

Would that all who talk glibly of 
freedom and justice might have seen 
what I saw on that dreary journey, that 
they might the better realise the spiritual 
depths of liberty and righteousness, and 
the high gost at which they were won 
for the race. It is fatally easy to persuade 
ourselves that there is no need for us 
to tread the bitter path of suffering and 
death—that we can achieve freedom and 
justice by being charitable, and by talking 
amiably to our enemies ! 

While I was on leave a man told me 
that he had asked some soldiers from 
the front why they were fighting, and 
they could not tell him. Probably. All 
the deepest things of life are beyond 
telling. No true man can tell why he 
loves his wife or children. This trust in 
words, in being able to “ tell why," is 
truly pathetic. I would not trust a wife's 
love if she coukl tell her husband exactly 
why she loved him ; nor would I trust 
our soldiers not to turn tail in battle 
il they could tell just why they are fighting. 
They cannot tell, but with their poor, 
lipless faces turned defiantly against the 
foe they can show why they are fighting. 

T ET those who want to know the 
soldiers’ reason why they fight go and 
see them there on the blasted field of battle, 
not ask them when they come home on 
leave. The lips of a soldier _perish first, 
as his dead body lies exposed on the battle¬ 
field , his ride he clutches to the last, and 
it is a lesson terrible enough for even 
the densest talker to understand. Ideals 
must be died for if they are to be realised 
on earth, for they have bitter enemies 
who stick at nothing. And we have to 
defend our ideal with our lives or be 
cravens and let it perish. 

History, with unimportant variations, 
is constantly repeating itself, and in 
nothing is it so consistent as in the price 
it puts on liberty. The lease of liberty 
runs out; the lease has to be renewed, 
and it is renewed by suffering and martyr¬ 
dom. The dear, dead lads whom 1 saw 
on that terrible afternoon were renewing 
the lease. With their bodic-s they had 
marked out a highway over which the 
peoples of the earth may march to freedom 
and to justice. 

T HAVE been eighteen months with a 
-*• fighting regiment on the front, and I 
have never spoken to any officer who did 
not regard it as a mathematical certainty 
that, unless he happened to fall sick or 
be transferred—neither of which ho 
expected—he would be either killed or 
wounded. And I agreed with him without 
saying it. He does not even hope to 
escape wounds. They are inevitable if 
he stays long enough, for one battle 
follows another, and his time comes. He 


only hopes to escape death and the more 
ghastly wounds. The men take the same 
view. The period before going into the 
trenches, or into battle, is to them as the 
Garden of Gethsemane was to Christ; 
they are “ exceeding sorrowful," and in 
their presence I have often felt as one 
who stood. " as it were, a stone’s throw ’’ 
from them. They are going out with 
the expectation of meeting death. 

(If July ist, 1916 , twenty officers in our 
regiment went over the top. Nineteen 
were killed or wounded, "and the 6 ne who 
returned to the regiment was suffering 
Irom shell-shock and had to be sent home. 
Although our losses are much lower now, 
the officers and men experience the agony 
and bloody sweat of Gethsemane rather 
than the pleasure of a picnic in Epping 
Forest. This explains, too, their gaiety. 
It is the happiness of men who know 
that they are doing their bit for the 
world’s good, and playring the man. 

Our soldiers’ minds are not filled with 
thoughts of Gormans, but with thoughts 
of the friends they have left behind them. 
Deeds relieve their emotions in regard to 
the Germans and leave their hearts open 
for the things and folk they love. 

IT is commonly supposed that when our 
-*• men go over the top they are possessed 
with a mad lust to kill Germans. The 
ultimate aim of a general planning a battle 
is to kill Germans no doubt, for that is 
the only way to achieve victory. The 
private agrees in the necessity for killing 
Germans, but that is not what he i. 
thinking of when he goes over the tor, 
nor is it what we should be thinking oi 
in his place. He is thinking of the 
Germans killing him. Life is sweet at 
nineteen or one-and-twenty. It pleads to 
be spared a little longer. A lad does not 
want to die, and as he goes over the 
parapet he is thinking less of taking 
German live? than of losing his own. 
He goes for his country’s sake and the 
right. It is his duty, and there is an end 
of it. 

A/TOST of the killing in modern war is 
■*-*-*- done by the artillery and machine- 
guns. Comparatively few men have seen 
the face of an enemy 1- they know them¬ 
selves to have killed. A regiment goes out 
to be shot at, rather than to shoot. Unless 
this simple fact be" grasped, the mentality 
of the soldier cannot be understood. 
The lust for killing Germans would never 
take a man out of his dug-out, but the 
love of his country and the resolve to 
do his duty will take him out and lead 
him over the top; but it goes hard when 
the time comes for all that. 

The unburied men I saw had, but a 
short while ago, no idea of becoming 
soldiers. They were the light of a home 
and the stay of a business. With that 
they were content. But the challenge 
came, and they went out to defend the 
right against the wrong —the true against 
the false. They toiled up a new Calvary 
“ with the cross that turns not back. ’ 
and now they lie buried in a strange land. 
They have lost all for themselves, but 
they have gained all for us and for those 
who will come after us. They saved 
others, themselves they could not save. 
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Justicia’s 24-Hour Fight Against Eight Pirates 



The s.8. Justicia was attacked off Ireland on July 19th by from 
three to eight U boats and sunk after the most extraordinary sea- 
fight of the war. The first torpedo crashed into the engine-room, 
stopping the vessel dead. Two more torpedoes were fired and 
missed. A couple of hours later a fourth torpedo was seen coming, 


and a gunner on the Justicia fired and with extraordinary aim hit it 
clean, so that it exploded without hurting the ship. A fifth torpedo 
was deflected by gun fire. Next day two more torpedoes missed 
the Justicia as she was nearing port ; and then about 10 o’clock a 
submarine emerged and torpedoed her fore and aft so that she sank. 
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LITTLE JOURNEYS TO THE 


GREAT 


WAR 


No. O CONVALESCE 


Y EARS before the war I remember 
writing home from Santiago de 
Chile to a friend, a well-known 
English journalist, urging him to use his 
pen against our national habit of self- 
criticism. I told him that when I re¬ 
turned to the old country I intended 
to start a new patriotic society, whose 
motto would be " I.et’s praise Old 
England ! " 

Much travel and sojourning among 
foreign peoples had at that time made 
all my thoughts of the homeland peculiarly 
tender. I was experiencing to the full 
the truth of Goldsmith’s lines: 

Where’er I roam, whatever realms to see, 
My heart untravell’d fondly turns to thee. 


TT is the tritest cf reflections that properly 
to appreciate the merits of our British 
ways of life we should spend some part 
of our life among strange peoples, remote 
.from our accustomed environment. Cer¬ 
tainly I account it among my fortunate 
experiences that I have been able fully 
to realise the blessings of our insular 
life by being bereft of them for a matter 
of two years on end. Also is my admira¬ 
tion for British'genius and character the 
greater from my intercourse with foreign 
folk. 

"Let’s praise Old England!” It is a 
good slogan, and you will rightly assume 
that when I got back home I promptly 
forgot all about it. The habit of self- 
criticism is ingrain with all the British 
races — self-depreciation describes it better. 
The Hun has said nothing worse about 
us than we have said about ourselves. 
Nay, our own self-castigation has given 
him his cue—to his own confusion 1 
Just as we arc apt to accept the German 
boaster at his own inflated notion of 
value, so has he taken us at our own 
depreciated valuation. Our mistake is 
really the less disastrous, as time will 
show. 


'YV'HILE it may be a good thing for a 
nation never to have " swollen head,” 


that disease which has been the undoing 
of many an excellent man — and one 
groat nation — the habit of belittling our¬ 
selves may also become a bad one. 
During the Great War, at least, I am 
persuaded it is the duty of all who write 
to direct the public mind rather to our 
national merits than to the defects of 
these. With the freest and cleanest Press 
in all the world, infinitely more might 
have been done in this direction but 
for certain stupid prejudices of our 
leaders — more especially our milifary 
loaders. 

When one contemplates the triumphs 
Germany has scored by means of her 
corrupt and venal Press, it is difficult to 
have patience with our mandarins, though 
they are slowly awakening to the ancient 
truth that ” the pen is mightier than the 
sword.” 

I talked with a young British 
Staff officer on the Folkestone-Boulogne 
boat quite, agreeably, until he dis¬ 
covered I was a journalist, when he 
launched into a silly diatribe against the 
Press, and said he would " not allow a 
single journalist to set foot in the war 
zone 1 ” The Hun Staff knows better 
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than that—just as it knows some other 
things better. 

So "does our own Staff, for that 
matter 1 

Ah, well, let’s praise Old England still, 
and a particularly fme bit of Old England 
I saw in France, here defined as “ No. O 
Convalescent Camp.” 


'TTIIS convalescent camp had been 
. founded soon after the retreat from 
Mons, and the elderly major in charge had 
seen it grow under his kindly hand from 
a small, tc-nted affair to the great hutted 
town it is to-day, where there are always 
upwards of a thousand soldiers being 
nursed back to that state of physical 
fitness which enables them to take their 
places in the trenches once again. There 
is a sense of permanency about the camp 
that is curiously arresting. It gives the 
impression that the war which made this 
place necessary may yet require its services 
for indefinite years. 

In no respect docs the ground-plan of 
No. O Convalescent Camp differ from 
most hut-built hospitals. The long, low 
buildings, well raised above the soil, 
which has been drained laboriously until 
what was originally marshy is now excep¬ 
tionally dry, are of the familiar wood 
and corrugated-iron type, painted dark 
green and grey. 

THE dining-hall, situated in the centre 
of the widespread hut-town, is an 
immense and airy building where meals 
are served with a precision that would 
make the London City man in these days 
of inferior service glad to pop in for lunch 
or tea. At a blast on the bugle the files of 
men march in, each taking his place, where 
his food awaits him, and so orderly is 
the process of refection that by the lime 
the last row of places at the far end of 
the great room has been filled the first 
comers at the other end have finished 
their repast and the table vacated by 
them is being replenished for the next 
lot. 

Then there is a spacious recreation- 
room where the piano never lacks a 
player; or the gramophone, that unfailing 
solace of the soldierman, is retailing the 
latest excerpts from London’s revues. 
In the rest-room we have the antithesis 
of the recreation-room, an atmosphere 
of quiet; in the gymnasium an instructor 
is usually busy with pupils practising 
dumb-bells, Indian clubs, fencing, or 
doing “ stunts ” on the parallel-bars. 
The writing-room, where so many a 
sprawling epistle is penned that will be 
read as the most treasured literature 
somewhere in Britain, and the library— 
in short, there is ' nothing lacking to 
minister, to the social needs of Tommy 
the convalescent. 


jVTOTEWORTHY, also, the elaborate 
' bathing equipment, where all the 
luxuries of the Bath Club, such as Russian 
steam, Turkish, and radiant heat Ixiths 
may be enjoyed without money and 
without price —uay, it is a case of “ enjoy 
yourself you shall,” the' different baths 
being prescribed by the doctors according 
to the physical needs of the patients. 
Perhaps most interesting of all arc the 
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workshops, as it is the aim of the major 
in command to put every man to his 
trade during the weeks or'months of his 
convalescence. There is no better medi¬ 
cine for the trench-tried soldier than a 
spell at his old peaceful craft. Thus the 
tailors are busy repairing hospital suits 
and torn uniforms; shoemakers soleing 
and heeling worn boots—and better work 
of this kind I have not seen, wonders 
being wrought upon old brogues; car¬ 
penters fashioning useful bits of camp 
furniture ; tinsmiths making a variety 
of new utensils out of old petrol cans, 
bully-beef tins, and the like, but especially- 
salving the solder from the old potted 
meat tins, so largely used in the camp 
kitchens. This solder is exported by 
No. O Convalescent Camp in considerable 
quantities to the field workshops, and has 
become almost a precious metal. 

AT all divisional and brigade head- 
quarters throughout the war zone 'you 
will notice neat little doormats, made of 
flatly-coiled rope bordered with a wooden 
frame. These are a by-product of No. O 
Convalescent Camp, the rope used being 
broken bits of stay-ropes from the tents 
which the blasts of winter often blow 
down. Economy 1 The utilisation of 
waste 1 Here you can study these in 
a score of ways. Even the fat that 
adheres to the emptied meat tins is care¬ 
fully collected, clarified, and used to the 
last drop in the splendidly-equipped 
kitchens of the camp. Incinerators de¬ 
stroy all useless rubbish and produce 
fertilisers for the camp vegetable gardens, 
where abundant greenstuffs are cultivated 
by the gardeners who are always to be 
found among the convalescents." 

The Y.M.C.A. maintains one of its huts 
in the grounds, and the Catholic Ladies’ 
League also has one, both run on the 
same friendly and undenominational lines, 
in charge of devoted women, some, of 
whom have served for three long years, 
and are still determined lo “ carry 
on.” 


j N the quarters where the doctors and 
1 administrative officers are housed the 
same spirit of happiness that seemed to 
pervade every corner of the camp pre¬ 
vailed, and it was easy to see that the 
fountain of all this goodness and sweet¬ 
ness was the major with the slight Irish 
brogue and the kind, merry eyes, whose 
overflowing good nature was reflected in 
a hundred ways throughout the whole 
town of huts, with its pretty flora! frontage 
to the open road leading eastwards to 
war and westwards to home. Human 
kindness conjoined with orderliness, 
method, firmness. Here you have a 
conjunction that is peculiarly British 
and impossible of conception to the 
Hun. 

I am glad, indeed, to have visited 
No. O Convalescent Camp, and whenever 
I have misgivings about British powers 
of organisation, the waste of officialdom, 
and find myself in danger of falling into 
the mood of national self-depreciation, 
I have merely to reconstruct in my 
mind the picture of what I saw there 
to restore my faith in my fellow- 
countrymen. 
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Innocent Villagers Victimised by Invasion 


These two photographs give an idea of the camp conditions in which thousands of French children are living temporarily, their own 
homes having been obliterated. All those whose fathers have died for France have been adopted as Children of the Nation. 


Typical scene in French lanee near villages under enemy fire. Laden with their household possessions the women and children 
wend their way towards safety, while heavy guns roll in the opposite direction to stop the foe from further encroachment. 
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The last to leave : A British soldiei^whaofrng a little boy in a perambulator out of an evacuated village. In centra : Two old refugees 
crossing the Marne by a pontoon bridge. Right : Another British soldier carrying into safety a little girl wearing his shrapnel helmet. 
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THE BEST BOOKS OF THE WAR 

GENERAL VON SNEAK 


By Robert Blatchford 


T HE rarest of gifts among writers is 
that of simple, straightforward ex¬ 
position combined with the charm 
of a personal literary style. Mr. Robert 
Blatchford assuredly possesses that gift, 
although the immense amount of jour¬ 
nalism which he has produced since the 
beginning of the war has not tended to 
improve his more studied literary manner. 
He is, however, a master of the clear, 
forthright statement of fact, and in the 
literature of the war it would be difficult 
to find anything which more effectively 
summarises, and presents with such 
absolute conviction and no remote sug¬ 
gestion of ambiguity, all the issues at 
stake than his " General Von Sneak : 
A f.ittle Study of the War ” (Hodder & 
Stoughton, as. 6 d. net). It is only to be 
regretted that so instructive a study of 
the war should have been presented to 
the public.under a title so flippant. It is 
true that German methods to-day, as in 
the past, are the methods of the sneak 
and the bully, the liar and the coward ; 
but Mr. Blatchford is concerned with 
much larger matters than the sneakishness 
of the German, and it is only fair to say 
that at no time does he condescend to the 
smallness of his title in the treatment of 
his theme. 

If everybody who is in any degree 
puzzled as to the origins and issues of the 
great tragedy which the world is witnessing 
to-day were to read this little book care¬ 
fully, all puzzlement would disappear. It 
is at once a clear, concise, and convincing 
summary of these origins and issues, and 
a valuable introduction to fuller and more 
exhaustive studies of various aspects of 
the war. 

The Only Way 

Mr. Biatchford’s aim is to present “ an 
easy guide to the study of the Great 
War,” and his method in doing this is so 
simple that those who know much which 
he has to say will find their knowledge 
the more manageable for his presentation 
of it, while; those who are inclined to let 
their weariness of the awful horror betray 
them into advocating a premature peace 
will find no cogent answer to his statement 
of the overwhelming reasons against it. 

We cannot stop Germany from making war 
again if we leave to her the means to prepare 
for war. • 

.We cannot stop her. from preparing for war 
until we break her power in.the field. 

There is no such thing to be had as a cheap; 
easy, or bloodless peace. Germany w ill not 
let us have a cheap or easy peace. She will go 

on fighting until she is beaten, unless-' 

Unless she can trap us into a false and 
dangerous truce. 

' Tins war must be fought to the bitter end—. 
now or’hereafter. . . . 

Every sane Briton knows that neither, our) 
Government nor our people wanted war. The, 
files of our newspapers before the war prove, 
that, . 

No one in this country wanted war, and 
although there were some of us who feared 
that Germany-meant to make war, so unwar- 
like was the public mind that most of our 
people of all classes refused to listen to any 
warning. 

Even when the storm broke, oven now while 
it is still raging, there are many who have not 
read the mind of Germany or gauged her 
purpose, who are not yet alive to the greatness 
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of the danger, who cling to the belief that soft 
words will turn away the murderous wrath of 
savage enemies, and that the long-prepared 
and merciless assault on Europe may be 
stayed without further bloodshed, if only we 
will stop and parley with our cunning and 
ruthless enemy in the gate. 

It is for these, and for all other doubting, 
shrinking, aud mistaken believers in meekness 
aiul goodwill, that 1 write this book. 

What Germany Is 

In simple, straightforward sentences, 
without excursions into fine writing or 
any of the tricks of the rhetorician, Mr. 
Blatchford states what it is that wc are 
fighting for, what it is that we are “ up 
against," and his direct statement should 
convince any but those blindest of all 
people, those who will not see, that “ if 
we make peace before Germany is quite, 
beaten, we have lost the war, and all our 
men have died in vain.” Mr. Blatchford 
would disabuse those who like to think 
that the German people are a nation 
jockeyed into war by their Kaiser and his 
War Lords. 

If we think of Germany always as a 
disciplined Army with a single purpose, ruled 
by a single will, fired by an insatiate lust of 
money and power and vainglory, and destitute 
of any respect for law or justice or compassion, 
we shall be in fit mood to understand the war. 

If we think of Germany as a nation of men 
and women like the British, the French, or 
tiie Americans, think of her as a race of sane 
and decent persons driven against their will 
. by a despot into war and crime, we shall 
never understand Germany or the war. 

As he puts it a little later on in his 
chapter on " What Germany Is ” : 

There is no democracy in Germany. There 
is no Peace Party in Germany. Germany is 
not a nation. She is ail Army commanded by 
the Kaiser, who told his soldiers to act like- 
the Huns of Attila. 

Germany is a tremendous organised military 
Power concentrated-upon one purpose : the 
conquest of the world and the enslavement of 
its peoples. . 

With -a series : of crisp, unmistakable 
passages from German writers, Mr. 
Blatchford show's how “ frightfulness ” is 
a part of the Germans' accepted war 
policy. Long before tliis war broke out 
acknowledged leaders of German thought 
had bluntly shown that to them treaties 
were but “ scraps of paper,” that any 
barbarity was justifiable towards the 
attaining of Germany’s ends. 

“ The Thing " 

As for the peoples of invaded territory,’ 
“ leave them nothing but their eyes to’ 
weep, with,” said Bismarck, and his 
countrymen delight in repeating advice 
which may be said to sum up in a sentence' 
that “ Tiling ” which is—Germany; 

Mr. Blatchford devotes' one of his 
short, close-packed chapters to lawlessness 
and frightfulness in action, and in the 
course of it he quotes the following: 

A corporal and a couple of men got into a 
shop [in Rebais], and in the back room they 
found two young girls. Xltev were trying to 
climb tip the blank wall, legs and arms 
outstretched, as though they were Hies. At 
the entrance of the men they merely glanced 
over their shoulders and laughed— a laugh, 
which sent a shudder through the veins. 
When the corporal touched them they turned 
round, crouched on the ground, and fawned 
on him like, puppies. In a cot. close by lav 
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ilic broken.body of a tiny child. The corporal 
went out and reported to his officer with the 
tears rolling down his face. 

I.eave litem nothing but their eyes to weep 
with. Destroy their geist. War is an act of 
violence which in its application knows no 
bounds. 

And now, suppose Rebais had been in 
Sussex, or in Kerry ; one wonders what the 
pro-German Press would have found by way 
of excuse for “our German comrades”— 
unhappily estranged. 

Those who would too readily believe 
that “ German comrades " are the un¬ 
willing victims of their War Lords, would 
do well to ponder that passage — and a 
score ol others no less pregnant in these 
pages. Further examples are to be found 
in a chapter on “ No Indemnities and Xo 
Annexations,” such as this : 

A great many of our working people, and 
their leaders, seem to have snatched eagerlv 
at the Russian Bolshevist cry of " Xo 
indemnities aud no annexations.” This is 
not surprising, for our people feel more readily 
than they think, and haye a dangerous weak¬ 
ness for compromise and generosity, and an 
amiable but incautious readiness to forgive 
and forget. But there is an old saying, that 
we should be ” just before we are generous,” 
and. though it is always noble to forgive, it is 
seldom wise to forget. 

On this subject Mr. Blatchford has 
much that is pertinent and wise to say, 
and he says it with forceful simplicity. 

Are we to hand back to Germany the islands 
in the Pacific ? Australia and New Zealand 
will not think so. 

Germany annexed those islands. They 
were taken from her by the sword. We do 
not want them ; but this is a question not of 
sentiment but of safety. 

Safety First 

We cannot trust Germany. We should be 
foolish to leave to her naval ports or sub¬ 
marine bases on the trade routes to our 
colonies. 

If a highwayman steals a horse and attacks 
us, are we, when we have overcome the 
highwayman, to give him back his horse ? 

As to tlte African colonies the same objec¬ 
tion holds. We do not want the colonies, 
but it would not be safe to give them back to 
Germany, and General Smuts has told us 
why. . . . 

Germany believes in the “ arbitrament of 
war,” and she has lost her colonies in war. 
Why return them to her ? 

Our Bencvolents ate terribly anxious that 
we British should gain nothing by this war. 
But there is one.tiling for which we have j 
fought, and are still fighting, and that is Safety. 

If, we do not win Safety by the war, we bar e 
wasted joitr blood and treasure, and may well 
ask ourselves, for. what we squandered them. 

; Nor must we. fall into the error of regarding 
this as a British war. Wc have our Allies to ; 
consider, and our Benevolents have no 
authority to lay down the law for-them. ... 

It is fiot;for a section of one class of the I 
British people to dictate terms of peace to [ 
the Allies. France and Belgium and Serbia, 
who have suffered most and need most, should 
also speak —and speak first. 

And it is a great part of our duty as Allies 
to ensure to France and to Belgium and 
Serbia the blessing for which we have all 
fought — Safety. 

. Such words needed saying, and needed 
thinking over, and it is well that. they 
should have found utterance by a clear 
thinker gifted with so terse a power of ex¬ 
pressing himself as Mr. .Robert Blatchford. 

—-— * —1 'Ad * id 'nj -S3* 
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W ITH this issue 
we complete 
the eighth volume 

of The War 

Illustrated. The period covered is as 
nearly as possible four years of war, and 
for the first' time since the war oega.ii 
does it seem possible to say, with any real 
sense of confidence, that “ the tide has 
turned.” The worst of the German 

menace is past ; from now until the end- 

we may reasonably liope that the ■ cause 
of the Allies will make steady and in¬ 
creasing progress towards r the -final 
triumph of civilisation. That victory) 

iviav be attained in the present year is no 
longer the hope -of anyone who lias .a- 
reasonablc conception of the-magnitude . 
of the issues still to -be settled ;-but . theie. 
is no undue optimism in looking forward 
to the . possibility of a decision and 
the beginning of. peace, negotiations-'in. 
a : year or eighteen " months from this 
writing. - ' 

T HE-fate of those who have.yenturede 
■ into 'war prophecies is a sufficient - 
warning not to commit oneself to definite 
.statement; -blit, even ' so, • I am now, 
somewha t t imorously I -confess, 
tlib' dawn of peace*, some vtime 
autumn of 1919 . - I" all . that 
written-liere ill the past four.years I have, 
avoided expressing my personal opinion 
as to the end of the war. Xot until June 
last did it seem" to me'that the curtain 
which had So: long veiled our. future was 
beginning: slowly to be raised, and to dis¬ 
close'—still dimly,-I admit, but certainly 

_the hosts of civilisation vanquishing • 

. the' unspeakable Hun. The events and 
anxieties that .beset -us ..between the 
months of March .and June made, it haul 
indeed to. .guess at. the.future course ot 
the war. Xot until the glorious counter- 
stroke oil the Marne were the'full possi¬ 
bilities 'of-the situation disclosed;'and the; 
hopelessness of a final victory in the west- 
tor the Huns clearly established. 


O h course, it. would - be absurd to 
assume that the remainder of the 
war Will be a continuous progression of 
allied victories. Set-backs arid dis¬ 
appointments we may yet have to endure. 
But the period when our great cause hung 
in the balance is past, and in all human 
probability such a period will not come 
again. The enemy has been held in the 
most critical days when his strength had 
reached its zenith, and While the allied. 
strength wap not yet fully developed. 
Eyery week that passes from now, thanks 
to,’the millions of fighting men that. 
America can put in the.field -and thanks 
also to British sailors and the British Navy 
that-keep the seas for the safe passage of 

Picture Studies of the Front 
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The Turn of the Tide 

iSTORIAXS of a future day may-fix 
• upon- June'3rd as the dfite when'the' 
art-nallv began to' turn against the' 


H 


tide actually . began to'turn ag, 
cneipy. On , that day our brave allies . 
inflicted heavy - loss on ‘ the Germans, 
attacking at the Forest of Yillers-Cotterets, 
while i the -American troops,- previously 
regarded with so many, pretensions of 
enemy contempt, 'gave a magnificent • 
account of themselves to the north of 
Veuilly Wood. Next day there was a 
noticeable diminution in the' violence of 
the German offensive, and,on the 5 th ihe 
enemy were, reported as being “ firmly - 
held.” Although a renewal ' of their 
offensive began again on the 9 th, when 
the French were- attacked on a front of: 
twenty-two miles from Montdidier to 
Xoyon, the tide had really begun to turn. 
A grerft contributory factor to the definite 
change in the war situation; which stood 
fully revealfed'iri the early days of July, 
was • the glorious revival >of :our Italian' 
sillies, and their destruction of the Austrian 
offensive, launched against a ninety-mile 
front on June 15 th. 


VI. ZERO HOUR 

IME is the essence of the con¬ 
tract." . This lawyer's phrase has a 
curious fitness to business at the Battle 
front. Everything there moves according to 
time-table. From the complex preparations for 
a'“big.push" of month's- duration to a .small 
night-raid that may last only ten minutes, “time 
is the essence of the contract." 

When . an attack is planned the precise 
moment cannot be rigidly fixed in advance. 
“Zero hour’.’ is the starting point, and every 
subsequent move is reckoned in minutes from 
zero hour, thus, enabling the first step to be taken 
just when all conditions are favourable. 

Officers tell us that the moments of tensest 
excitement, when’ the blood courses swiftest and 
throbs to the temples, are those when they stand 
eyeing the minute-hand of the wrist watch as it 
moves towards zero hour. To go “ over the 
top" is actually a relief from this strain of 
waiting and watching. 

Now, each day the war endures calls for a 
gross expenditure of nearly £7,000,000. Every 
hour of the twenty-four sees £291,000 used up. 
Thus, in finding the “sinews of war” every . 
hour is a zero hour! We must find enough 
money in the eight working-hours of each day 
to cover the other sixteen. The present moment 
is zero hour for raising another £873,000. 

You can buy National War Bonds at 
any bank , or from any Stockbroker. You 
can buy them in values'of £5, £20, or 
£50 from- any Money Order ' Post Office. 

pace is gAnted by the ’ piopiTctnrs of Thk Wir 
'Rated ul Ihc ropiest of the War Savings Committee.- - 
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these, new armies of freedom—the power 
of the Allies wlil grow as steadily as that 
of the Hun. will diminish. 

I T would carry me much beyond the 
scope of these notes to discuss in 
detail the whole situation, and there is no 
occasion to do so, for the readers of no 
other weekly periodical are bettor in¬ 
formed as to all the ramifications of the 
war than those of The War Illustrated, 
thanks to the 'illuminating contributions 
from Mr. Lova't Fraser, Mr. Hamilton 
Fyfe, Mr. IT. W. Wilson,Mind other writers 
Whose knowledge and authority are un¬ 
questioned.' What concerns us as editor 
and reader is that we may look forward 
to the possibility of a decision next year, 
and to The War Illustrated then 
coining within sight of flic end of ifs 
mission. The arrangement whereby ttie 
remaining volumes are to 'contain fifty- 
two weekly'parts instead of-twenty-six, 
will keep the complete series within 
manageable dimensions. 1 believe I am 
right-'in-saying tript The majority of my 
readers entirely approve of this scheme, 
which has-been forced upon us-by the 
economic necessities of the time. It is 
understood, therefore, that although the 
present number is the last of Volume till., 
it is-not intended that-it should be bound 
as a separate volume. Volumes VIII. 
and IX. are to be bound together in one 
boolt. * 

Nutshells for Gas-masks 

S AVE your nutshells and fruit stones! 

- Such is the latest cry in the. “no 
waste ” campaign, and 1 am sure that my : 
readers will readily respond to the ex¬ 
hortation when they know that nutshells, 
and plum stones may be the means,of 
saving the lives of our soldiers at the front . 
This sounds extravagant, but it is a" fail.' 
Charcoal, is one of -the principal things 
used-Jiii a gas-mask respirator -and'.the 
best charcoal for the purpose, it lias been 
established, is that made out of nutshells, 
and fruit stones ; so that all material of 
this kind'should be carefully put aside 
and handed' oyer to local Boy Scout 
troops of other collecting agency. . 
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LATELY , heard a iady declare, with 
thaj:,-touch ‘ of feminine exaggeration 
which'heightens narration, that she found 
half a pound of plum stones in a poufid 
pot. of. jam. She now knows that those 
plum stones are “ useful waste.” A 
writer in “The Great War” has a per¬ 
tinent passage on this matter : 

Charcoal was one of the principal tilings 
in a respirator box, and the gas-absorbing 
power of the best charcoal was rather limited. 
It was, however,'discovered that a new kind 
of .charcoal, made out of the shell of the' 
coconut, had air 'extraordinary absorbing, 
capacity.. Coconut shell had the advantage 
of being plentiful and cheap, and as a poison-., 
gas filter it promised to defeat the enemy’s 
wasteful method in gas bombardments, as 
well as subjecting liim tq new inconvenience. 
He hail no free supply of coconuts, and it was 
possible to extend the intensified naval 
blockade system to this new vital raw material 
of modern battle machinery. German charcoal 
was made out of aklerwood and other common 
porous woods, that could not absorb the tenth 
part of the gas that charred coconut shell 
could. _ .. 

j. a. ft. 
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OUR OBSER VATION POST 

THE DEAD TSAR 


•p-aspp'v 


p XPEDIENCY, I must suppose, has 
compelled the almost complete 
silence in which the Press and people of 
this country have received confirmation 
of the report of the murder of the ex-Tsar 
Nicholas II. Obituary notices in daily 
papers related the salient facts of his 
career, but the “ Daily Telegraph ” was 
alone, so far as I am aware, in publishing 
anything of the nature of what used to be 
called elegiac tribute in connection with 
its biographical sketch. Well, it is not for 
me to question the judgment of the 
editors of great newspapers. All I can 
do is to throw into the grave of the 
murdered man my little spray of rue and 
rosemary, in token of my admiration of 
his simplicity in prosperity and courage 
in adversity, of my detestation of the 
crime that laid liim where he lies, and of 
my pity for him as another victim of 
German devilry. 

A LTHOUGH, at the moment of signing 
the deed of abdication of the 
throne for himself and his son, Nicholas 
may have entertained some hope of being 
permitted to lead a retired life on one of 
Iris own estates or, perhaps, in some other 
country than Russia, yet when once he 
was confined in Tsarskoye Selo as a prisoner 
of the Revolutionary forces that had 
forced him to renounce the crown, he can 
have had small expectation that his end 
would be different from what it has been. 
There, with all authority taken from him, 
he had leisure to think, and death canhot 
but have formed a principal subject of 
his meditations. "As I have leisure 
enough, so I have cause more than enough 
to meditate upon and prepare for my 
death ; for I know there are but few 
steps between the prisons and graves of 
princes." So wrote King Charles I. of 
England, after the Votes of Non-Addresses 
and his closer imprisonment in Carisbrooke 
Castle ; and so might Nicholas II. have 
written in his palace-prison at Tsarskoye 
Selo. 

THIS twenty-eighth chapter of the 
. * " Eikon Basilike ” contains many 

sentences and passages so appropriate to 
what must have been the state of mind 
in which the late Tsar spent the last 
months of his life that I am fain to quote 
some of them this week. The wisdom of 
King Charles, gathered from painful 
experience so similar to that of this later 
autocrat, has indeed its message to 
ourselves as well as its criticism of these 
other regicides. Hear King Charles, then, 
and tell me whether his words might not 
have been spoken by Tsar Nicholas. 

DESIDES the common burden of 
' u 'mortality, which lies upon me as 
a man, I now bear the heavy load of 
other men’s ambitions, fears, jealousies, 
and cruel passions, whose envy or enmity 
against me makes their own lives seem 
deadly to them while I enjoy any part of 
mine. . . . That I must die as a man is 
certain ; that I may die a King by the 
hands of my own subjects, a violent, 
sudden, and barbarous death, in 'the 
strength of my years, in the midst of my 
kingdoms, my friends and loving subjects 
being helpless spectators, my enemies 
insolent revilers and triumphers over me, 
living, dying, and dead, is so probable in 


human reason that God hath taught me 
not to hope otherwise as to man’s cruelty ; 
however, I despair not of God’s infinite 
mercy. 

THAT I may be destroyed, as with 

* greater pomp and artifice so with 
less pity, it will be but a necessary policy 
to make my death appear as an act of 
justice done by subjects upon their 
sovereign, who know that no law of God 
or man invests them with any power of 
judicature without me, much less against 
me ; and who, being sworn and bound by 
all that is sacred before God and man to 
endeavour my preservation, must pretend 
justice to cover their perjury. 

IT is indeed a sad fate for any man to 

* have his enemies to be his accusers, 
parties, and judges, but most desperate 
when this is acted by the insolence of 
subjects against their sovereign, wherein 
those who have had the chiefest hand; 
and are most guilty of contriving the 
public troubles, must by shedding my 
blood seem to wash their own hands of 
that innocent blood whereof they are now- 
most evidently guilty before God and 
man, and, I believe, in their own con¬ 
sciences, too ; while they carried on 
unreasonable demands’, first by tumults, 
after by armies. Nothing makes mean 
spirits more cowardly cruel in managing 
their usurped power against their lawful 
superiors than this, the guilt of their un¬ 
just usurpation; notwithstanding those 
specious and popular pretensions of 
justice against delinquents, applied only 
to disguise at first the monstrousness of 
their designs who despaired, indeed, of 
possessing the power and profits of the 
vineyard, till the heir whose right it is 
be cast out and slain. . . . 

THE sad. confusions following my 

* destruction are already presaged 
and confirmed to me by those I have lived 
to see since my troubles. . . . For the 
censures of the world, I know the sharp 
and necessary tyranny of my destroyers 
will sufficiently confute the calumnies of 


tyranny against me. I am persuaded I 
am happy in the judicious love of the 
ablest and best of my subjects, who do 
not only pity and pray for me, but would 
be content even to die with me or for me. 
These know how to excuse my failings as 
a man, and yet to retain and pay their 
duty to me as their King." 

p KPEDIENCY, I suggested, must .be 
the reason why no voice has been 
raised in this country publicly to deplore 
the murder of Nicholas II. The silence 
must have been due to desire not to 
wound the susceptibilities of the Russian 
people by suggesting lack of sympathy 
with them in their struggle towards free- 
life as one of the great democratic Powers 
of the world. Let me declare boldly that 
the reason is not valid. Admitting all the 
failings of Nicholas Romanoff as a man, 
admitting that the hour had struck when 
in the interests of civilisation autocracy 
such as that of Tsardom must be swept 
away and replaced by democratic govern¬ 
ment, we may yet declare that this death 
was not required in justice, was not 
necessary in policy, was not demanded 
by the Russian people suddenly emanci¬ 
pated from long thraldom. It was the 
spiteful act of a discredited German agent 
who saw the people whom he had deluded 
and ruined awaking from their hypnotic 
trance, and slowly preparing to hurl him 
from his usurped power, and who, true 
to his German type, resolved to wreck all 
that he could not hold and leave a trail 
of blood and ruin behind his departing 
feet. The man who had dismembered the 
Empire murdered the Emperor. What he 
sought to make was not a Russian 
Republic but a Prussian Province. And 
he knows that he will fail. 


Motlher 

P ADRAIC II. PEARCE, the Irish dreamer who 
died for Ids dream— he was shot for his share 
in the Sinn Fein rising of April, 1916 — left behind 
him a volume of " Collected Works,” in which 
there is much that is beautiful. We rjuote the 
following poem expressing the emotion of a 
bereaved mother, because it applies so closely 
in thousands of women whose sons have given I heir 
life, not for their owneountry only,as this woman’s 
• lid for Ireland, hut for the freedom of the whole 
world and the maintenance of rigid. 

I DO not grudge them : Lord, I do not grudge 
My two strong sons that 1 have seen go out 
To break their strength and die, they and a few. 
In bloody protest for a glorious thing. 

They shall be spoken of among their people, 

The generations shall remember them. 

And call them blessed ; 

But I will speak their names to my own heart 
In the long nights ; 

The little names that were familiar once 
Round my dead hearth. 

Lord, Thou art hard on mothers : 

We suffer in their coming and their going ; 

And tho* I grudge them not, I weary, weary 
Of the long sorrow — and yet 1 have my joy : 

My sons were faithful, and they fought. 


UISTORY will do justice to Nicholas 
* * II. Kept out of all participation in 
public affairs until his accession to the 
throne, he had no training and small 
capacity to control the forces working in 
divergent directions—democracy driving 
vertically upwards toward the stars, 
bureaucracy pulling obstinately along the 
ground ; had he possessed the strength 
of character to control the two, the body 
politic, obeying the law of the parallelo¬ 
gram of forces, would have moved safely 
along the middle way, diagonally, but 
upwards. 

A S the central figure of a great domestic 
tragedy he will remain the most 
moving human person who ever trod the 
world’s stage. For the sake of his son he 
gave up his heritage, thinking so to save 
a life he valued far above his own. He did 
not save the life, and he did not keep his 
own. " Not wishing to be parted from 
our beloved son,” he wrote in the mani¬ 
festo announcing his abdication ; and 
now, the only thing we can think of to 
mitigate the unutterable sadness of the 
end of that tragedy is that father and 
son are reunited. Released from its body 
by’ regicide bullets the father’s spirit must 
have tarried by the shuddering frame of 
that beautiful child, once the spoiled 
darling of an Empire, now shrinking in 
terror from rough brutality, until the 
child’s spirit, too, was mercifully released, 
and father and son fared forth together, 
together to face their Father. c. flrt. 
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A PICTURE-RECORD OF ETENTS BY LAND, SEA AND AIR No. 209. VOL. 9. 


“ ENEMY AIRCRAFT SIGHTED.”—Men on board an American warship, having received information that enemy aircraft have been 
oighted. hurryina to the “fighting-top ” of their vessel, on th9 summit of which their anti-aircraft gun is in position. In the 
photograph on the right the gun crew ars seen removing the cover of the weapon and getting ready for action. 
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THE RETREAT OF THE HUNS 

By Lovat Fraser 


T HE problem I discussed last week is 
already settled. The Germans in 
the Marne salient did not stand on 
the Ourcq, because they never got the 
chance to stand long anywhere. By the 
night of Saturday, August 3 rd, they had 
crossed the Vesle except at a few points. 
On Sunday night, August 4 th, the anni¬ 
versary of our entry into the war, and the 
British Empire’s Day of Remembrance, 
there were no German troops south of 
the Vesle, save only the thickly-strewn 
dead. 

The French entered the wreck of the 
city of Soissons on the evening of Friday, 
August 2 nd. The Americans took the 
little town of Fismes, just south of the 
Vesle, by storm at noon on Remembrance 
Day. By the time these words are issued 
the Germans should have recrossed the 
Aisne, in order to seek the formidable 
positions they left behind them on the 
long line of heights north of the river. 

In 1914 Germany had hopes of recover¬ 
ing from her crushing defeat on the Marne, 
but mistakes made now are far graver for 
her, because her military power has lost 
resilience, and that she has blundered 
badly is admitted even by her own leaders. 
" This time,” said Tudendorff candidly to 
a group of newspaper men, “ our-strategic 
offensive plan has not succeeded.” Yet 
the summer is passing, and well over fifty 
thousand young American soldiers are 
landing in Europe every week. No 
wonder there is gloom beyond the Rhine. 

The Second Battle of the Marne seems 
likely to produce as many technical con¬ 
troversies among military experts as the 
first. Who struck the blow in September, 
1914 , which compelled the Huns to bolt 
back to the Aisne ? Was it Manoury, 
w'.ien he fell like a thunderbolt upon the 
German right flank, and compelled 
Von Kluck to scuttle across the Marne to 
meet him ? Or was it Foch, striking 
fiercely at the German centre ? Men 
will argue about these points a hundred 
years hence. In just the same way, many 
different versions are already gaining 
currency regarding the precise blows 
which led to this or that phase of the 
latest German retreat. 

Two Great Episode; 

My own view is that the German 
offensive was doomed from the moment 
General Gouraud broke the attack east 
of Rheims on the very first morning. 
Ludendorff admits this, for he said in the 
statement from which I have already 
quoted that “ the enemy evaded us on 
July 15 th,” the opening day of the battle. 
He even alleges that the retreat was 
decided upon on the evening of the second 
day. It is certainly noteworthy that 
Gouraud was never again seriously 
attacked after the heavy losses he inflicted 
01 the first day. But whether Luden- 
dorff’s statement about the date of the 
decision to retire is true or not, it is clear 
that from the. moment Foch launched his 
brilliant counterstroke between Soissons 
an 1 Chateau-Thierry on the morning of the 
Irjrth day, July iSth, the Germans were 
bound to retreat. They were foiled, and 
they knew it; and on’the night of July 
19 th their southern troops fled back 
across the Marne, though in good order. 

To these two great episodes-— Gouraud’s 
fine repulse of the enemy east of Rheims at 
Ihe very outset, and Foch’s preconceived 
eeunterstroke on the western side of the 


salient — everything else is subsidiary. The 
Germans fought a stubborn series of rear¬ 
guard a.ctions, and at this or that point 
their exodus may have been accelerated by 
local blows ; but once their retreat w'as 
ordered their chief object was to get away 
as soon as possible, and to cut their losses. 
It is a happy thing that the armies of 
France, Great Britain, the United States, 
and Italy were all represented in this 
auspicious victory. Where all fought so 
splendidly, one can hardly discriminate; 
but apart from the valour of the troops 
engaged, the three finest examples of the 
art of war revealed by the battle were 
.Gouraud’s decision to withdraw from his 
advanced positions and to engage the 
enemy on bis main battle-line, Mangin’s 
perfect tactics south of Soissons in the 
operations which forced the Germans from 
the line of the Crise, and — the skill, coolness 
and relative success with which the German 
commanders conducted the retreat of their 
forces. 

Berthelot’s Tribute to Britain’s Sons 

I dislike to write anything favourable 
about an enemy capable of committing 
the disgusting acts of bestiality by which 
Chateau-Thierry was befouled, but it is 
never wise to disregard the military 
efficiency of one’s foes. The Germans came 
to grief on the Marne because of their 
arrogant disbelief in the capacity of the 
French commanders. Foch’s counterstroke 
was delivered in no overwhelming strength. 
The world will be surprised when it learns 
the truth on this point. It was a triumph 
of brain-power, and not of brute force. 
But let us not copy the enemy’s blunder 
and indiscriminately belittle the other 
side. 

The Italians did good work in the earlier 
days of the battle on and beyond the 
western slopes of the Montagne de Rheims, 
until they were relieved by the British 
army corps which went into action astride 
the River Ardre, and fought doggedly for 
days on end. Of that same corps the 
French themselves say that it was the grim 
British pressure in this area which com¬ 
pelled the enemy to hurry out of the 
” pocket ” farther south between Ville-en- 
Tardenois and Chatillon. As to the prowess 
of this corps, let me quote the stirring 
words addressed to it in an Order of the 
Day by General Berthelot under whose 
direction it fought. “ Scottish High¬ 
landers,” he said, “ sons of Yorkshire, 
Australian and New Zealand horsemen, 
you one and all have added a glorious page 
to your history ” ; and he praised “ the 
heroic courage and proverbial tenacity of 
the sons of Great Britain.” 

Americans Beat the Prussian Guard 

American troops were engaged on many 
parts of the battle-front. There were 
American units under Gouraud, and others 
in the neighbourhood of Soissons, under 
Mangin; but after the enemy recrossed 
the Marne, the separate and complete 
American formations began their march 
northward from the neighbourhood of 
Chfiteau-Thierry. They swept east a 
little way and then north, and they had 
many a fierce fight before they reached 
the Vesle. They had a principal share 
in the taking of Fere-en-Tardenois, but 
the exploit which will. stand . foremost 
in the story of their first great battle in 
Europe, will be that of their crushing 
defeat of the Prussian Guard in a very 


desperate action at the milage of Seringes. 
They were on the banks of the Vesle as 
soon as any of the Allies, they tried in 
vain to seize Fismes on the night of 
Saturday, August 3 rd, and they rushed 
the whole place at the point ofjthe bayonet 
next day. The United States troops have 
“ made good.” The allied armies ring 
with praise of their valour and daring . 1 
The enemy are beginning to conceive for 
them a respect which is deepening into 
fear. They realise that this immense 
influx of stalwart, ardent young men 
from across the Atlantic, who fight in 
their own way and will not be denied, is 
destined in the end to settle the whole 
business. 

English “ County troops ” — no clearer 
designation has been disclosed — fought 
admirably somewhere on the left of the 
American main formations. Their prin¬ 
cipal achievement was north of Grand 
Rozoy, where they carried Hill 205 at the 
point of the bayonet, and wiped out almost 
the whole of a Bavarian battalion in their 
stride. The height was of very great 
importance, because it gave command 
of a wide expanse of country as far as 
the valley of the Vesle. The Paris news¬ 
papers were moved to the deepest enthu¬ 
siasm by this fine piece of work. I 11 all 
the fighting in the angle east of Oulchy-lc- 
Chateau British units seem to have’ 
played a highly creditable part. Farther 
north a Scottish division won lasting fame 
by the magnificent courage it displayed 
in the capture of the village of Buzancy 
after an initial repulse. Buzancy was 
one of the bastions of the western side 
of the enemy’s salient. Its capture led 
to the retreat of the Germans across the- 
ravine -through which flows the streamlet 
known as the Crise, but it also had far 
greater results. The final collapse of the 
western side of the salient, chiefly due to 
the fall of Buzancy, enabled the French 
to enter Soissons. On this point we have 
the assurance of General Mangin himself. 
On the night that his Chasseurs penetrated 
the desolation of Soissons (where the only 
living being was one poor old French¬ 
woman driven mad by the din of the 
bombardment) the general wrote : ” To¬ 
day's success was won by the conduct 
and the sacrifice of the Scots.” 

French Generalship and Valour 

Of the French troops, the indomitable 
Poilus who bore the chief br.unt of the 
battle, what can I say ? I have written' 
of British and Italians and Americans,' 
and yet in these magnificent operations 
the French Army played by far the biggest 
part. The French have been so generously 
profuse in their praises of the staunch' 
Allies who fought with them shoulder to 
shoulder, that they have said nothing 
about themselves. This much, therefore , 1 
I will state. We all know the heroism of 
the French rank and file, which has been 
demonstrated a thousand times in the 
last four years. What is still not suffi-;! 
ciently realised in this country is that’ 
the generalship in this important battle was 
exclusively French, and it was of a quality 
which has never been surpassed on the 
western front in the whole of the war. 

As for the months that lie ahead, I 
am unable to believe that the Germans 
will take this latest blow “lying down.” 
We must expect a fresh German offensive 
in the west very soon, possibly against; 
the British front in Flanders. 
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Raiders Prepare to Fare Forth on a Foray 


Raidinq-party loading their rifle 9 and making all final preparations before moving off on their expedition. British troops have 
won a hiqh reputation for skill and daring in raiding expeditions, the object of which generally is to secure prisoners from whom 
information may be gleaned about enemy dispositions and plans, either by interrogation or from letters and diaries found upon them. 


• ^ 


Regimental sergeant-major handing out bombs and hand-grenades to a party of soldiers about to proceed on a daylight raid.. Right: 
The men giving in their personal belongings, including their paybooks and identity disks, before starting. This is done in order 
that in the event of their being killed or captured no information may be conveyed to the enemy as to the regiments confronting him. 
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AN AIRMA N'S ADVENTURES 

WE ‘STRAFE’ A 


M Y pilot and 1 have always managed 
to work in very close co-opera¬ 
tion. Ill spot anything unusual, 
my method is to point it out to hint, and 
we then decide as to the advisability of 
getting nearer to it or farther away, as 
the case may be. If, on the other hand, 
he sees something first, he attracts my 
attention either by hitting me on the 
head or wobbling the joy-stick so that 
the " bus ” swings from side to side. 

" What do you make of that ? ” he 
says. “ Shall we go down and have a 
look at it ? ” 

All T can sec, perhaps, is a black blob 
on a road or a cloud of steam. 

" How’s the engine running ? ” I ask 
him, because a great deal depends on 
your distance from the line and the 
sweetness of your engine. 

" Thumbs up ! ” he bawls. 

" Right -ho!" I reply. "Down we 
go! ” 

That is how we worked it on the night 
of which I am about to write. 

'V57'E were flying with a " roving com- 
* ’ mission ”— that is, we had per¬ 

mission to attack any legitimate targets 
which presented themselves — trains, 
transport or troops on the road, search¬ 
lights, railway-sidings, dumps, aerodromes, 
batteries in action, or anti-aircraft defences. 
Instead of an ordinary machine-gun we 
had on board that night a gun firing small 
shells. 

We left our aerodrome about eleven 
o’clock. The moon was nearly at the 
full, visibility was perfect, and the night 
was still and cloudless. We climbed 
rapidly towards the lines, our plan of 
campaign being to, cross over at a fairly 
considerable height with our engine well 
throttled back. We wanted plenty of 
height to play about in while we were 
looking for a target. 

eight thousand feet, with your engine 
just giving sufficient revolutions to 
keep you flying level, there is not much 
danger of any anti-aircraft defences locating 
you. If you happen to be in the mood for 
it, you can then afford to have a little 
sport with the enemy searchlights. By 
opening your engine out for half a minute 
or so you may succeed in attracting the 
attention of anything up to a dozen search¬ 
lights ; then you throttle-down again, the 
searchlight operators lose you, and you can 
: it and watch the long, sinister fingers of 
light erratically probing the sky for you, 
moving here and there, sometimes 
slowly searching a cloud, at other times 
frantically sweeping in great arcs from 
east to west, from north to south, and 
back again. 

IN time we get to know our searchlight 
A friends. Lighthouse Luke, or Bobby, 
or Piccadilly Percy will come back 
and say, “ The fellows at X got on to my 
tail to-night, and it took me all my time 
to shake them off ! ” 

There are several very Unhealthy 


By Night-Hawk 

localities so far as searchlights are con¬ 
cerned, groups of lights controlled by 
exceptionally clever men, and it always 
affords us great satisfaction if, by some 
new stunt, or combination of stunts, we 
can avoid being " picked up ” and held 
in the beams. 

One of my own experiences will suffice 
to show that there - are searchlights and 
searchlights.’ 

ON a perfectly clear, dark night, we 
arrived in the neighbourhood of X 
at a height of three thousand feet. Five 
miles away several searchlights opened 
up, stabbing the sky in our direction 
above, below, and at the level at which 
we were flying. But not one of them 
picked us up. We dodged them all 
without any trouble, and without the 
employment of any special stunt. An 
hour later, in a more distant part of 
Hunland, and quite near an aerodrome 
then being used by the Richthofen Circus, 
two crossed searchlights, without any 
warning at all, suddenly got on to us 
and held us in a steady embrace. Im¬ 
mediately the gun barrage opened — 
" Archies,” machine-guns, and " flaming- 
onions.” 

TT was apparent that the operator in 
■*- charge of these twin searchlights had 
laid a trap for us, waiting until we 
were practically over his position before 
opening out. 

Worse was to follow. 

Streams of vicious little red tracer 
bullets were whizzing past our machine. 
I could see bursts and spurts of fire in 
the darkness all around me. Meanwhile, 
my pilot was banking and side-slipping, 
diving and "zooming,” opening-up and 
shutting-off his engine, but all to no 
effect. 

The twin searchlights had us and held 
us. When we got a short distance away 
from them they handed us on to two 
others. This was very cleverly and 
deliberately done. The two other search¬ 
lights came on, swung slowly towards us, 
and adjusted themselves to the angle of 
the original two; the first pair then shut 
down. 

All this time we were being “ hated ” 
violently. 

■pVENTUALLY the second pair of 
■*-' searchlights handed us on to a third 
pair, and we went through the hottest five 
minutes of my flying experience. I won¬ 
dered at the time whether or no Von 
Richthofen was watching the performance. 
When we finally got out of the beams and 
found ourselves once more in the friendly 
darkness, we had lost height to such an 
extent that we were barely five hundred 
feet above the ground. 

On our return we discovered that our 
planes had been shot through in nearly 
twenty places. Our consolation was that, 
notwithstanding the clever manipulation 
of their searchlights and the violence of 
their defences, we succeeded in dropping 
some bombs on Richthofen’s aerodrome. 


TRAIN 


J HAVE also seen some brilliant search¬ 
light work on our side of the lines. One 
night, over Amiens, I saw a couple of big 
German bombers held in the beams for 
fully five minutes; one of them was 
brought down by gun fire, the other got 
away; but we have reason to believe 
that it was badly damaged. 

On the night with which this sketch 
deals we flew over the German lines 
without having a shot fired at us. A big 
artillery “ strafe ” was on at the time, and 
it was obvious that the steady drone of 
our engine was not noticed iii the greater 
noise of the guns. 

“yyi'E flew on at a great height until we 
were some fifteen miles or so behind 
the lines, then we came down to between 
four and five thousand feet, and cruised 
about at this height looking for an 
attractive target. 

Suddenly I saw a long, snaky-looking 
train winding its way along the loop line 

which led up to the main line from T-, 

and thence to one of the most import¬ 
ant of the German railheads. Feeling' 
sure that it was either a troop dr am¬ 
munition train, I pointed it out to my 
pilot, and after the usual rapid con¬ 
sultation we dived for it. 

A T a thousand feet I opened fire, and saw 
a burst on the metals just in front of 
the locomotive. By this time half the 
train was in the loop section, the forward 
half was on the main line. We flew 
alongside the train at five hundred feet. 
My third or fourth shot caused a curious 
little blue flame in the locomotive itself, 
and the train came to a standstill. We 
again dived until we were just a few feet 
over the telegraph-poles, pumping stuff 
into the carriages and waggons as 
hard as I could make my mew weapon 
w’ork. 

For five minutes we flew up and down 
that train. In tliq clear moonshine I 
could see little dark figures running from 
the danger-zone into the fields on each 
side of the railway, running this way and 
that, seeking shelter and mercy from the 
flying death. Then a cool-minded and 
courageous little group of soldiers got a 
machine-gun out of the remains of the 
train, set it up in a meadow near the 
derelict locomotive, and started firing 
at us. 

THEY must have been brave men, for, 

-*■ quite apart from anything else, the 
spectacle of a big night-bombing "bus" 
diving and " zooming ” and turningso near 
the ground is enough to test the stoutest 
nerves. However, these grey-coated 
fellows got their gun going, and for two 
or three minutes spiritedly returned our 
fire and gave us a vciy hot time. 

As soon as we had fired all our rounds I 
signalled to the pilot, and in order to 
reduce head-resistance, crouched down 
in my “ office ” with my head below the 
“stream line” of the machine. Then 
we once more " climbed ” for the lines— 
and home. 
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Marks and Men of Mark in Five Rival Air Fleets 



Even in such small matters as aero¬ 
plane marks the French express their 
native genius for art. 


Badges of the four squadrons of the 
Storks group of fighting aeroplanes (Les 
Cigognes) of the French Air Service. 



\ 


Lieut. W. Coppens, of the Belgian Air Service, who in three months has brought down fifteen observation balloons and two aeroplanes. 
Right : Austrians using a searchlight fitted with sound detectors to discover whence aeroplanes are coming and their distance. 



Count de Boliac (top figure), of the French Air Service, instructing cadets to assemble an aeroplane engine at Princetown Aviation 
School. U.S.A. Right: One of the latest model German Friedrichshafen bombing aeroplanes captured intact by the French, 
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Prussian Vainglory Abated by American Valour 



United States soldiers keeping guard while their unwounded prisoners cleared the slightly wounded Germans from their captured 

gun-pits. Inset: An American lieutenant (on extreme right) conducting captured Germans to a prison camp. The cheerfulness of 
the German soldiers on being captured struck many observers as evidence of low moral. 


United States Marines escorting to the rear German prisoners 
taken during the capture of Belleau Wood, near Chateau-Thierry. 


Some of the Americans’ prisoners. In the Soissons area two 
American units captured over 5,000 in the first six days’ fighting. 


y... 
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Horse and Hound Joined in Pursuit of the Hun 


Market-place in a town in Northern France thronged with 
horses brought in for sale to the allied armies, who, despite the 
increased use of motor-power, still require thousands of animals. 


French Army dog with the baker’s dozen of loaves which are his 
load for delivery in the trenches. As messengers and carriers 
of munitions and rations dogs are invaluable in trench warfare. 


French officers buying horses for the Army at a country town, a 
daily scene throughout the length and breadth of France. The 
Government pays good prices for the animals it commandeers. 


French soldiers giving Army dogs a footbath— a precaution taken 
after every journey, in case the animals have suffered scratch or 
injury and then trodden in any poisoned matter. 


Measuring a horse that has been offered for sale to the official buyer 
for the French Government in the North of France. 


One of the Army dogs trained to carry hand-grenades to advanced 
positions. They can carry twenty bombs at a time. 
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Hedjaz Arabs in Arms Against Turkish Tyranny 
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Arah allies of the Entente making bricks for camp construction. The scene depicted is in Northern Hedjaz, a part of Western Arabia known 
as Arabia Petreea (or stony), where the natives have joined in the great war for freedom against the tyranny which four years ago the 

Potsdam oligarchy essayed to spread anew from the North Sea to the Pacific. 



added materially to the discomfiture of their old-time oppressors# 
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Flags of Enslaved Peoples Flaunt Free Anew 



President Poincare presenting colours to a battalion of Czecho-Slovaks on the western front. The first Czecho-Slovak Corps was formed some 
time ago, and was attached to the French Foreign Legion. So many compatriots rallied to it on the appeal of the National Czecho-Slovak 
Council that it has now grown to an army corps, with its own red-and-white national flag. 



Soldiers of a Polish'regiment swearing fealty to France and to the allied cause before taking their place on the western front. Under their 
historic flag, displaying the White Eagle, Polish volunteers have fought splendidly for the Allies, who have secured the enthusiastic support of 
that long oppressed people by declaring that the re-creation of a free and independent Poland is a condition of their peace terms. 
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Woman’s Splendid Rally to the Ranks of Toil 




Women navvies excavating a wet basin for a shipbuilding yard 
on the North-East Coast, with men working a mechanical scoop. 


Women carpenters in Queen Mary’s Army Auxiliary Corps building 
an extension to workshops in France. Putting up the roof frame. 


Carpenters’ “ labourers ” of Queen Mary’s Army Auxiliary Corps 
fetching window-frames from store for new buildings. 


• f 


Women carpenters in France making window-frames and (right) sawing boards. Formed in 1917 to substitute women for soldiers 
in many non-combatant employments, both at home and abroad, the Women’s Army Auxiliary Corps speedily justified its existence. 
In 1918 it received Royal recognition and became Queen Mary’s Army Auxiliary Corps. 
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Under Arabia’s Azure Sky & Palms of Palestine 


Native children of Palestine watching a^British Tank passing through a palm-grove. Oriental passivity can never have been tested more 
severely than by the sight of these monstrous engines of artillery, the very latest production of man’s inventiveness in the unholy 
business of war, moving among the immemorial groves and alleys fringed with cactus and with palm of the Holy Land. 


Under canvas in the palm-groves at Akaba, Arabia. Military operations in the Northern Hedjaz have been attended with success for 
our Arab allies, who have rendered valuable help by harassing the Turks without ceasing, particularly along the line of the Hedjaz 
Railway to Medina. It is noteworthy that the operations of this campaign are being recorded by the camera. 
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Safeguards of Britain’s Overseas Food Supply 



Laden foodships, starting out from a friendly port on their perilous voyage across 
the submarine-infested seas, escorted by a number of protecting destroyers. 


The convoy attacked. Destroyers dash along the wake of a torpedo to bomb the U 
boat that fired it. In circle : Submarine rising to the surface after being bombed. 




Destroyers cutting a zigzag course to offer a less easy target to the pirates, and in readiness to 6wing round at any moment for 
counter-attack or to drop a depth charge over a submerged submarine when its locality has been detected. 
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NA VY L IFE ASHO RE & AFLOAT 

HOW I JOINED THE R.N.V.R. 

By Sydney A. Moseley 


L ET me tell first the experiences of a 
party of young men who had “done 
their bit " elsewhere, and, after re¬ 
joining the civilian world, groped a way 
into the Navy. There were six of us. 
One had come from the other end of the 
world, a " young man ” of 43 , leaving his 
plantations to give the Old Country a 
hand. The second and third were dis¬ 
charged from the Army after service 
abroad. The fourth was a C 3 man, just 
come of Army age. The fifth had joined 
the O.T.C. with me in August, 1914 , had 
been wounded early in the war, was in¬ 
valided out with “ heart,” and “ wangled ’’ 
into the Flying Corps, where, after a few 
. flights, he was sent about his business. 
We both decided that a life on the ocean 
wave would.'' pull us up” again. 

At the Admiralty we told the man in 
temporary offices at Whitehall that we 
had come to join the Navy. 

" What branch ? ” he asked, with a 
twinkle in his eyes. " You with the 
glasses,” he added to my friend. “ What’s 
your category ? ” 

" Category, what's that ? ” 

The mysteries of the medical groups 
had not interested him in the trenches 
or in hospital. All he knew was that he 
possessed a final discharge from the Army. 
He showed this. 

" This isn’t a recruiting office ; but if I 
were you I’d try ' Coastguard Kescrves,’ 
58 , Victoria Street. Good-morning ! ” 
The secretary at “ 58 , Victoria Street,” 
Fleet-Paymaster Lynes, was extremely 
helpful and courteous. We went in 
eager and anxious ; we came out pain¬ 
fully anxious. I paid several visits to 
No. 58 . 

A Long and Trying Vigil 

“ So far, so good,” said the business¬ 
like secretary one day. " Hope in a few 
days to give you permission to buy your 
uniform.” 

I nearly collapsed. Mine had been 
indeed a long and trying vigil. They 
had been calling for men from the house¬ 
tops, but when you applied they told you, 
in effect, to go to the deuce. 

My friend and I were finally examined 
by the fleet-surgeon at the Admiralty. 

" Ship-work, harbour,” he marked our 
cards. 

Again I looked at my friend, and he 
returned the gaze in silence. 

In a few days we were invited to 
purchase our uniforms. 

" What rank ? ” asked the tailor. 

" Assistant-paymaster," we replied in 
unison. 

" R.N., R.N.R., or R.N.V.R. ? ” he 
asked. 

I took a surreptitious glance at my 
papers. 

" Wily, R.N.V.R., of course.” 

We wondered how many pieces of gold 
braid we would have, and if any gold would 
be tacked on to our caps. We wondered 
whom wo would have to salute, who would 
salute us, what rating was the seaman 
(we called him sailor in those days, and, 
horrors 1 " Jack Tar ”) with three stripes; 
was he a sergeant ? It would seem in¬ 
congruous, at first impression, that men 
so ignorant of the Service should be given 
commissions in it. On the other hand, 
all that was required of us was " superior 
education,” the highest credentials, brains. 


and an ability to keep the mouth closed. 
That day, oblivious of what we had let 
ourselves in for, we marched down the 
Strand, differentiating between a much- 
braided hotel commissionaire dressed up 
as an admiral, a Marconi boy sucking 
toffee — he certainly was dressed as. a 
junior naval officer—and a real live naval 
commander, who bustled by before we 
had sufficient time to make out these fine 
distinctions. 

Requirements of Naval Etiquette 

What puzzled us besides distinctions 
in rank was what naval etiquette required 
of us. In those days I blushed at my 
ignorance. I know now that the distinc¬ 
tion between what is called the stripes 
with the executive curl and the stripes 
without the curl is nominal, and does not 
affect the rank if it does affect the status 
of an officer. That is to say, a man with 
one stripe is a sub-lieutenant, whether he 
has the curl or not. He may be termed 
assistant-paymaster of probationary-sur¬ 
geon , but his rank is nevertheless that of a 
sub-lieutenant. Here let me add that the 
white stripe parallel with the stripe or 
stripes of gold braid indicates a pay¬ 
master or accountant branch. In the 
Army such officers are called lieutenant, 
or whatever rank it may be, and their 
regiment, A.S.C. or A.O.C., indicates their 
particular work. In the Navy their rank 
is taken for granted ; they are officially 
called assistant-paymaster, paymaster, 
staff-paymaster, or fleet-paymaster. 

The scarlet stripe parallel with the 
gold braid indicates a medical branch. 
Here again the rank of such officers is 
understood, and, officially, they are 
termed probationary-surgeon, surgeon, 
staff-surgeon, and fleet-surgeon. In the 
Army the letters R.A.M.C. appear to be 
sufficient. 

In the Army everything is merged. 
The Regular, the Territorial, the Volunteer, 
the clerk, the accountant, the Ordnance, 
or Army Service Corps arc all one. They 
wear the same shade of khaki and their 
“ pips ” are similar. In the Navy the 
Regular officer is distinguished by his 
straight gold-braided stripes, the Royal 
Naval Reserve by entwined gold-braided 
stripes, and 'the Royal Naval Volunteer 
Reserve by single gold-braided stripes 
sewn on in crinkly fashion. There are 
other branches, such as the transport, 
who, although doing the same work as 
the bulk of the Navy, are nevertheless not 
naval men, and although they have the 
gold stripes —a trifle thinner — and execu¬ 
tive curl, they are not really commissioned 
jiaval officers, and are not entitled to the 
salute. Then there is the submarine 
wireless officer, whose sole distinction, 
understood by one naval officer in a 
hundred, is a square instead of a curl 
above his stripes. 

Saved from a “Faux Pas” 

Ranks are comparatively easy to read 
at a glance. One stripe indicates a sub¬ 
lieutenant, two a full lieutenant, two and a 
half—that is two thick ones and a thin one 
in the middle — is a lieutenant-commander, 
three full stripes is a commander, four 
indicates a captain, one very wide stripe 
is a commodore. This wide stripe, sur¬ 
mounted by one of half an inch, is that of 
a rear-admiral, the wide stripe and two 


narrower ones, vice-admiral ; the wide 
stripe and three narrower ones signify an 
admiral, and the thick one and four thin 
ones that of an admiral of the fleet. 

I shall in due course explain the actual 
difference between the “ pukka ” officer, the 
Reserve officer, and the Volunteer Reserve 
officer, but at the risk of repeating myself, 
I shall say here that the R.N.R. is 
composed of men who have made the 
sea their career, and in many cases have 
longer experience at sea than naval 
officers of the same or higher rank. The 
Volunteer Reserve comprises a mixed lot. 
Many are old merchant service officers, 
others are technical experts, some are 
yachtsmen, while a good many are just 
highly-efficient land-lubbers. 

We were ordered " to repair ” to 
H.M.S. Pembroke. We sat in a tea-shop 
in the Strand, three of us, and wondered 
what kind of a super-Dreadnought she 
really was. H.M.S. Pembroke, we 
understood, was lying at Chatham, so it 
behoved us to hurry, lest the good ship 
was waiting our pleasure, and might be 
kept back from an important engagement. 

We were saved the first serious faux pas 
of our new calling by meeting a friend 
in the train who knew the ropes. He 
laughed- loudly when we asked, with an 
air of knowing things, where " she was 
lying.” 

“ You’ll find her lying in a massive set 
of brick buildings,” he said. 

Lesson Number 1 . “Ships" may 
really mean stations. So it was. No 
clambering up the gangway. No “ Ship 
ahoy 1 ” yet, no “ Submarine on the 
starboard, sir 1 ” no dark and stormy 
nights. Not even physical drill. A 
school —a stone building ashore, just as 
in the days of yore—where you attended 
at stated hours, , did home work, and w-ent 
home to bed like good boys 1 

Hints for the Novice 

The barracks at Chatham are splendid. 
The discipline is perfect. The signalling 
school was on the other side of the barracks. 
As we were passing, a " brass hat ”—that is, 
an officer with the rank of commander and 
upwards, who wears gold oak leaves on his 
cap — stopped one of our officers and asked 
him where he would like to go. I rather 
fancied that the reply of my colleague 
was a bit unmilitary, and I tried to give 
him the hint. He failed to take it, and 
so the commander called him aside and 
explained to him in a kindly tone what 
were his duties to an officer of superior 
rank. I was glad he troubled to do this. 
As it is, I have since found out that very 
few officers trouble to correct their sub¬ 
ordinates, even in flagrant cases of this 
sort. Which is a pity. 

In summing up briefly this first part 
of a new officer’s career, let me advise 
novices : 

Be natural, quiet, and remember your 
rank. 

Take an early lesson in a busy street of 
distinguishing the ranks and ratings— 
Army and Navy. 

Never fail to salute a superior officer, 
lieutenant-commander and upwards. 

Don’t expect a “ high old time ” in the 
Navy. Life ashore or afloat is one of 
routine and hard work. Occasionally a 
soft job is found, but never for you; so 
don’t expect it. 
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Our Own Artist Sees the British Lion Being Fed 
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Above are a number of sketches made by Mr. Sheldon, while in France, of incidents in the stupendous daily work of feeding the forces 
In the centre we reproduce a finished study of British soldiers enjoying a meal in their “ Billets in a Deserted French Village.” 
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WAR, WOMEN, & THE FUTURE 


AS A POLITICAL FORCE 


FEMINISM 


I T is commonly expected that woman’s 
suffrage will add to the voters’ list 
some C,ooo,ooo householders, tenants, 
wives, and university graduates. I suspect 
that, owing to removals and to the diffi¬ 
culties entailed by making up a new 
register, the ■ total will be rather less ; 
still, tlie figure will serve as a rough 
approximation, and we must seriously 
ask ourselves what will be the result 
of the enfranchisement of the 6,000,000 
women. 

One thing is certain : the magnitude of 
the figure disposes of the suggestion that 
votes are being given to Brighton spin¬ 
sters ; they are being given to every 
type and class, so that it profoundly 
concerns the State to ascertain the 
political condition of the new voters. 

The political condition of women is 
not very satisfactory, which is natural 
enough when we recall that no political 
education has been given them, but I 
doubt whether they are as stupid as the 
men we enfranchised in 1832 and even 
in 1884 ; for time has travelled, and the 
introduction of compulsory education, in 
1870, has made of women a potentially 
intelligent voting class. I suspect, how‘- 
over, that it will begin by being an 
indifferent class; I can vouch from 
personal election experience (in Bethnal 
Green, Portsmouth, and Canterbury) that 
few women take any interest in politics. 

Voting ar an Education 

Thus many will stand out, but they 
will benefit all the same, for they will 
not be ignored by the candidates ; they 
will be canvassed, invited to meetings, 
loaded with leaflets, so that by degrees 
their interest will be stimulated, and in 
the end we shall find them voting as 
readily as men. In the next election they 
will vote largely on local grievances, such 
as food troubles or industrial demands, 
which means rather erratic voting, and 
especially voting for men whose person¬ 
ality commands their confidence. 

At this stage the anti-suffragist will say : 
" I don’t believe it. Women are born 
dependent, and will vote like their fathers, 
husbands, brothers ; you will merely have 
increased the total vote, and might as well 
have left women alone.” This ignores my 
rooted belief that the vote itself is an 
education, and moreover I do not think 
it true. 

No one will deny that many, perhaps 
most, women will rote with their men, 
for the people of the same class and 
family are in the main of , the same 
political type ; and we shall all agree that 
if Smith’s wife votes against him, the 
votes will cancel—but we should remember 
that it' is not the mass of votes that wins, 
it is the small majority. Thus a thousand 
female votes in a constituency of twenty 
thousand may turn the scale. 

Though the tradition of political leader¬ 
ship be entirely male, I suspect that in 
every constituency you will find an 
independent female vote, and that (at 
least in the coming election) it will be 
Conservative. We know that many 
women will vote Labour, or Liberal, or 
Coalition, as the case may be, but wc are 
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still more assured that feminine traits 
must at first prevail. Now the house¬ 
keeper detests political adventure ; she 
may desire extended pensions, expensive 
education, etc., but she is accustomed to 
struggle against the cost of living ; she 
has never handled much money ; she 
wants to be sure that the goods she buys 
are worth their price, and so I suspect 
her main impulse will be to keep down 
rates and taxes, and therefore to vote for 
the party whose programme docs not 
frighten her. She will not be in a “ Young 
Imperialist ” mood ; she is too anxious to 
desire more than comfort and security, 
and therefore is likely to support the 
solid Conservative elements. 

Few Women Pacifists 

If, however, the next election takes 
place in October, she may be asked to 
vote on a broader issue—say on the con¬ 
tinuance of the Coalition, that is to say, 
on the prosecution of the war. What will 
she do ? Will she vote for integral 
victory ? for negotiation ? for peace at 
any price ? 

Some doubt exists, and many pro¬ 
phets are led away by grumbles due 
mainly to inconveniences, such as local 
shortages of certain foods, crowded omni¬ 
buses, the servant problem, etc. These 
prophets believe that many women will 
vote against the war because it upsets 
their household ; I think they are wholly 
wrong, and that they misjudge the 
women’s temper. I- have met a number of 
male pacifists, but very few women 
pacifists ; almost invariably I find women 
rather extreme, prepared to undergo any 
hardship, and perhaps more determined 
than men to exact vengeance for those 
they have lost, reparation for what they 
have suffered. 

Women as a whole think they love 
peace, but do not ; the colour of war 
appeals to them, and now so many have 
lost the beloved that they are ready for 
all hardships rather than surrender the 
victory that would comfort them. The 
women’s vote will probably yield a 
majority of militant votes. Whether the 
issue will be fogged by an independent 
women’s party we cannot yet say. So far 
only one such has been formed, called 
“ The Women’s Party.” It is led by Mrs. 
and Miss Panlchurst, Mrs. Drummond, and 
Miss Kenney, and is imbued with all the 
violence that appears native to these 
. ladies. 

Sex and Party 

Its programme comprises, among other 
items, the break-up of Austria and 
complete opposition to the League of 
Nations, no Home Rule, and no bargaining 
with Labour ; its interest in purely female 
questions is small, so that this new party 
appears to be hardly a women’s parly at 
all. It is much more violent than any 
existing male party, so little capable of 
give and take that we may safely leave it 
to learn reason or expire. 

I am, however, assured that a true 
woman’s party will arise, and collect a 
number of women who are for their sex 
first and for a political group after. For 


the position of women is not the same as 
that of men, who naturally divide into 
parties ; woman is still an inferior in the 
State, barred out of Parliament and of 
various occupations, generally underpaid, 
at a disadvantage when she desires a 
divorce ; the father, and not the mother, 
controls the child ; universities can refuse 
her degrees. So she has leeway to make 
up, and she can achieve this only by 
maintaining her sex-consciousness, by 
banding together with her sisters and 
exacting from tl-.e male parties the ad¬ 
justment of these handicaps. 

A number of organisations are ready 
to form this female vote into battalions 
which may have formidable effects where 
majorities are small. I do not mean the 
stereotyped societies, like the Women's 
Unionist and Tariff Reform Association, 
the Women’s Liberal Federation, or the 
Women’s Labour League ; these will 
vote with their parties, and indeed the 
Women’s Labour League will shortly join 
the Labour Party en masse ; I mean 
independent societies such as the National 
Union of Women Workers, the Women’s 
Industrial Council, and the National 
Federation of Women Workers. These 
arc for women and the interests of women, 
and may vote as women first. 

Levelling Up 

For instance, the National Union of 
Women Workers, in conjunction with forty- 
eight other societies, is forming everywhere 
” Women Citizen Associations,” who will 
lecture and supply literature in every 
constituency ; likewise the National 
Federation of Women Workers, whose 
Labour colour is much more pronounced, 
is devoting itself to the levelling up of 
women’s wages and the raising of the 
conditions of their employment. These 
are the germs of strong female parties, 
and the wise candidate must count with 
them. 

I believe that these female groups will 
unite on a number of demands, that they 
will notably require of jnen equal access 
to all trades, and that they will, as in 
America and New Zealand, take a strong 
line on temperance (because they hate 
drunkards), and on purity laws (because 
they arc the chief sufferers) ; I shall deal 
with this in detail in subsequent articles. 
Such action is bound to be disturbing ; 
if in a constituency about 10, too men and 
women vote Unionist, and about 10,000 
Liberal, so small a number as 150 women 
well disciplined and organised will be 
able to offer victory to the side that 
adopts their programme. 

The power of the coming women’s 
parties will not therefore,' as 1 fore¬ 
see it, depend on their size, but on 
their energy, and upon the loyalty with 
which they follow their leaders. All 
through the suffrage agitation we have 
seen tliis loyalty at work, as also during 
the wwr; the future w ill soon show 
whether I exaggerate, but my present 
feeling is that in many places female 
groups will have the casting vote, and 
that the candidate who ignores them will 
have only himself to blame if ho is 
defeated. 
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Amusements in the Midst of War’s Alarms 


British soldiers amusing themselves by titivating a doll left behind by some little child in a village evacuated during the renewed ad¬ 
vance of the Germans westwards. Right : Negro cooks on the U.S. hospital train No. 5415 on service with the Americans in France. 



The murder scene from “ Othello ” and (left) the balcony scene frem 
“ Romeo and Juliet ** as presented by a Highland regiment at the front. 



Dare "and <■ G=iTd»sIv» ■■ in « P ay,n 0, bad "J '"»<>" near the line, watched by the tenants of two bungalow residences, “ Zena 
Dare and Oaby Deslys. In the foreground are the graves of two French soldiers who laid down their lives for the country to 
defend which the gallant gentlemen, now playing to keep themselves fit, have fought and will fight as keenly. 
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GERMANY FROM WITHIN 


FALLEN GERMAN WAR GODS 

By Frederic William Wile 


F OUR years ago to-day — August 14th, 
19:4 — the Germans were battering 
the forts of Namur — thought, alas ! 
impregnable — with their 17 in. guns. 
Remorselessly the Huns were" hacking their 
way through ” Belgium in the hope of a 
short cut to Paris and victory by snowfall. 

History records no example of such 
grievously miscarried plans. It is August, 
1918, now, and Paris and victory are 
irretrievably beyond the Germans’ reach. 
The tide has turned in the intervening 
and sanguinary quadrennium. It is roll¬ 
ing toward the Rhine instead of toward 
the Seine. Frederick the Great, that 
dissolute demigod of Prussian militarism, 
taught his votaries that God fights on the 
side of the strongest battalions. To their 
eternal damnation and discomfiture, the 
Germans are at last coming to realise that 
the Frederickian maxim cuts both ways. 
Hitherto superiority of battalions — with, 
as they think, Divine co-operation — has 
been with them. To-day the balance of 
power has been transferred to the Allies. 
Thanks to the rivers upon rivers of 
American troops that arc now flowing 
into the battlefield—rivers that arc 
Mississippian and Amazonian in their 
magnitude, as becomes streams origi¬ 
nating in the Western world—" the 
strongest battalions ” will continue to be 
against the Kaiser, and not for him, 

That is why we are entitled to enter 
upon the fifth year of the war with stout 
hearts and raised spirits. Victory beckons 
to us .assuredly, even if at still cruelly 
long range. Germany is not yet defeated. 
She is hungry, but not yet starved. I ter 
man-power is depleted, but not sapped. 
Her territory is uninvaded, barring a 
patch of Alsace. But the handwriting 
on the wall stares Germany plainly in the 
face. We have but to go on resolutely till 
it spells her final doom. 

Will Ludendorff Go? 

X see rumours are current again, 
emanating as usual from one of the 
gossip factories in Berne, Amsterdam, or 
Copenhagen, that Ludendorff is in disgrace 
and is to be succeeded by Mackcnsen. 
It is perfectly true that the German 
General Stalf on principle does not 
tolerate failures in high position. Reputa¬ 
tions aro ruthlessly ruined whenever the 
emergency requires. It is the implacable 
rule that the system must take precedence 
over the individual, no matter how 
eminent the individual or noteworthy his 
past services have been. But we should 
be wary of Ludendorl£-to-go tales till 
they are confirmed. 

■ Hindenburg's right-hand man is a 
tremendous public asset in Germany. 
Having for more than a year now com¬ 
pletely overshadowed his nominal chief¬ 
tain in popular estimation, Ludendorff’s 
removal from the Supreme Command 
would be an astounding confession to all 
Germany that her plans for " victory ’’ 
had gone by the board. It would be 
equivalent to saying that the jig was up. 
It is almost the last thing, in my judg¬ 
ment, that the masters of Hunland would 
risk. To keep their dupes quiet, to 
maintain their drugged confidence in 
eventual triumph, is to-day the paramount 
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Late Berlin Correspondent of the " Daily Mail ” 

task of the German War-Lords. To " sack " 
Ludendorff, the incarnation of the country's 
hopes, would be to say to it : " We have 
lied and lost. We must seek such salvation 
as there may be in another leader." ' 

Huns’ Fear of Imperial Tariff 

It is gratifying in the highest degree to 
find that the mere suggestion of British 
Imperial Tariff Federation has set the 
Hun commercial world to squealing with 
pain and fear. In the year before their 
murderous assault on a peaceful and 
happy world the Germans were selling 
one-fifth of their entire goods-export to 
Great Britain and the Oversea Dominions, 
a tidy annual trade of more than 
£100, ooo.oon. German commerce, indeed, 
battened and fattened on the open markets 
of Britannia throughout the world. It is 
no wonder that the proposal henceforth 
to preserve these markets primarily for 
Britons strikes terror to the Boche. 
Papers like the “ Vossische Zeitung ” 
pretend that Germany has “ discounted ” 
Britain’s plans well in advance ; that the 
war has taught the Hun how to dispense 
with foreign raw materials, and that in 


P. I VILE, whose name will be weil 
Crttc known to all readers of The War 
Illustrated as the former Berlin corre¬ 
spondent of the “ Daily Mail," will hence¬ 
forth contribute regularly to each issue of 
this journal an article dealing in up-to-date 
and lively fashion with the latest develop¬ 
ments lit Germany. The articles will, of 
course, be supplementary to Mr. Wile's 
famous " Germany Day by Day ” column 
in the “ Daily Mail." 

No man in England knows the Hun and 
his ways more thoroughly than the author of 
“Men Around the Kaiser" and “The 
Assault," and Mr. Wile’s running com¬ 
ments on events in Germany are bound, at 
this vital phase of the war, to be of absorbing 
interest and public value. 

"Central Europe” Germans will find full 
compensation for their lost trade oversea. 

Socialist “ Vorwarts,” which is per¬ 
mitted now and then to blurt out the 
truth for appearance's sake, retorts that 
no one but a loon imagines that im¬ 
poverished Austria-Hungry, Turkey, and 
Bulgaria, with their comparatively insig¬ 
nificant purchasing power, can make up to 
German trade what it lias now irretrievably 
lost in the markets of its former largest 
customer—Great Britain and Co. 

Intrigues in Egypt and India 

While we are carrying out propaganda 
in enemy countries—the success of Lord 
Northcliffe’s efforts in that direction in 
Austria-Hungry is one of the noteworthy 
revelations of the war situation at the 
moment—it is not generally known that 
Germany is doing lier level best in the 
same direction—i.e., in India and Egypt. 
What she has done in Ireland throughout 
the war is, of course, notorious. The 
“ Hamburger Nachrichtcn," I see, urges 
that this insidious propaganda be prose¬ 
cuted with restless vigour in the realms of 
the Rajahs and the Khedive. It says 


that no matter how insignificant German 
steps to that end may tie, “ every little 
helps.” Its cumulative effect, it is 
explained-, is all to the good. To weaken j 
the links which bind India and Egypt 
to Great Britain is described as a'cardinal 
German issue of immense and far-reaching 
importance. Efforts to keep unrest and 
sedition at the lxiiling-point should there¬ 
fore be incessant and unrelaxing. 

Ministry of Information's “ Empire 
Propaganda Division,” please take note! 

A Nation of Thieves 

Despoiled France and looted Belgium 
arc, of course, classic and enduring 
evidence, that Germans are thievish by 
nature and breeding, from the Crown 
Prince downwards. But demoralisation 
due to the war has been so widespread 
that thieving at home is now as common 
among Germans as it is among their 
uniformed bandits, at the front. Regula¬ 
tion Wild West train robberies, immor¬ 
talised by penny-dreadful novels of 
Western America, are 110 longer uncommon 
even in such thickly-populated districts 
as the industrial provinces, of Rhineland 
and Westphalia. No one any longer takes 
a train journey without insuring his 
luggage. Horses and carts are stolen 
in the streets " while you wait.” Children 
waiting outside a baker’s shop for their 
mothers are stripped of their clothing. 

Nothing is safe. Not even the metal 
ornamentation of public, monuments. 
Thieves have just pilfered the brass 
trimmings attached to the public drinking 
fountain in front of the Charlottenburg 
(Berlin) Town Hall, probably for sale at 
war prices to the Raw Materials Depart¬ 
ment of the General Staff. 

Fallen War Gods 

Admiral von Holtzendorff, Chief of the 
German Admiralty Staff—a position 
corresponding to our First Sea Lord— 
is tile latest German war god to tumble 
from grace. Ho topples because he 
failed to " deliver the goods " in respect 
of preventing American troops from 
circumventing " the U boat blockade 
of the Atlantic.” From casual memory 
I recall the following list of Hun failures 
in high positions during the war—a 
reminder that the Editor of The War 
Illustrated was right the other day 
when he protested against the popular 
theory that everything Hunnisli is efficient 
because Hunnisli : 

General Moitkc (Chief of General Staff). 

General Falkenhayn (Chief of General 
Staff).- 

Admiral von Tirpitz (Naval Minister). 

Admiral von Polil (Commander-m- 
Chief of the Fleet). 

Dr. von Bcthmann-Hollweg (Imperial 
Chancellor). 

Dr. Micliaelis (Imperial Chancellor). 

Herr von Jagow (Foreign Minister). 

Herr Zimmerman (Foreign Minister). 

Herr Kiihlmann (Foreign Minister). 

Herr Batocki (Food Controller). 

These are only the outstanding 
" efficients ” who have been booted for 
failure. One day we shall know how 
many dozen German generals have been 
cashiered for blundering in the field. 
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THE EDITOR’S POSTSCRIPT 


New Features and War Topics 


A LTHOUGH I ■ of course, -evea to the least reflective, that worth; a thousand pounds, when put up 
have taken of all the .strange revolutions which.thq for .saljp in New York lately, was found to 
down the sign of . war has wrought, none is more- remark- ;~be^ merely plate, and realised seven 


“ The Red' Box ” 
from this page, that 
does' not mean that 1 
purpose less friendly intercourse with \\ ar 
Illustrated readers. This will-still remain 
peculiarly my own page, but instead of 
maintaining it' as a miscellany of notes, 
I purpose varying its character from week 
to week. Though.' my series of " Little 
Journeys, to the Great War ” came to an 
end with the last number, I shall from 
time to time print such occasional articles 
here ; and here ajso, 1 shall deal at useful 
length with the more notable books of 
the day, concerning which 1 think my 
readers may care to know riiofe than is 
given in tile. very condensed reviews to 
which the general newspapers now restrict 
themselves, . Alsq, I shall, of course, have 
■ friendly'■ 'talks .with my readers as the 
occasion suggests,: and . thus, I fancy, 
impart, an agreeable.variety .to the.con¬ 
tents of my editorial page, while offering, 
as t: hoph, somewhat niorc substantial 
fare. 

Naval Life Ashore and Afloat 

THIS‘week is begun a brilliant series of 
* articles on phases *of war-time life 
in the Navy, by Mr. Sydney A. Moseley, a 
distinguished author; who was recently 
invalided out of the Royal Naval Volun¬ 
teer Reserve, after a very interesting 
period of active'service'therein. Than 
these contributions, Which have been 
specially written for Th i-: War Illus¬ 
trated, f have read nothing so human, 
so vivid, so instinct"- with - knowledge of 
men and things, and withal so full of the 
fresh savour of the sea- since I last read 
“ Bearers of the Burden ” and other 
stories- of the Marines by Major \Y. I’. 
Drury. Nothing is easier, more futile, 
or more mischievous than destructive 
criticisin'. Our great, silent Navy . even 
has not escaped it. Mr. Moseley, needless 
to say, has no criticism of this sort to offer. 
He is full of-enthusiasm for the magnifi¬ 
cent wo'rlj accomplished by the f leet and 
•its auxiliaries, not only for Great Britain 
but for our 'Allies' His'aim is to tell, 
briefly but convincingly, something of this 
work. He does not' offer merely a ptisan 
of continuous praise. . The Navy- lias a 
‘wholesome contempt for this- kind of 
thing. But Where -he departs - front 
appreciation it is to offer instructive, 
not destructive,' criticism. With these 
few words of introduction I leave-Mr. 
Moseley confidently to' the suffrages of 
my readers. 


able than the alteration in a woman’s life "; 
' and, complex enough as her relationship 
to society was ,before the. war, the changes 
that war conditions have introduced 
promise to raise many new difficulties the 
solution of which will breed a fresh crop 
of ini nor problems in the "years imme¬ 
diately -following the coming of peace. 

Vital New Issues 

VIR. W. 1 ,. GEORGE has set him- 
self, in this new series ol articles 
for The War Illustrated, to consider 
quite impartially, and to explain as clearly 
as he knows how, what the most vital of 
these new issues may be, and in what 
way society will probably' have to meet 
them 1 have read the whole series with 
great personal ’ interest, aud I am sure 
that my readers will welcome its appear¬ 
ance in our pages, and will find these con¬ 
tributions a profitable source of thought 
and discussion. The first of these attrae- 
■ live and thoughtful articles is printed in 
’ oui T'rcsent issue. 

I 7 RENCH troops entered Chateau- 
* Thierry on July eist, the ninth 
Sunday after Pentecost, just about the 
hour when in every Roman Catholic 
church the Iiitroit, taken from the 53rd 
Psalm, was being sung : Behold, God is 
:my helper, and the Lord is the protector 
of my- soul. Turn back the evils upon 
-mine enemies, and cut. them off in Thy 
truth. Save me, O God, by' Thy nanlb 
and deliver ■ me in Thy strength." Re¬ 
calling. the fervid intention with which 
they uttered the prayer in that hour of 
imminent peril to Paris',’ to .France, and 
to. civilisation, religious minds'have, found 
something more than mere coincidence in 
'.the reverse that then befell .enemy arms. 

Havoc in Chateau-Thlerry 

QEFGRE -the -Hun's were driven out 


pounds. I11 11107 he presented a " mas¬ 
sive gold ciip ” as a trophy in tKe'Taunus 
motor race. It was won by the Italian 
driver of a F.I.A.T. car, and bought from 
him by the firm for £z,ooo. Last year 
they offered it to the Italian Government 
as a.war.gift, and it was then found to be 
white metal plated, and of very small 
value. Whereupon the firm sent two 
thousand pounds of good money as their 
gift in lieu of the Kaiser’s base metal. 
Sportsmen care not at all about the 
intrinsic value of the “ pots ” they win, 
but they all loathe humbug. 

A Burr that Will ttick 

I ORD BUXTON, the Govcrnor- 
General of South Africa, in a speech 
at Pietermaritzburg' made a striking 
comparison of the Kaiser to a fly-catching 
insect, the praying mantis, a carnivorous 
hypocrite which, holding out its arms' as 
if in prayer, is really on the look-out for 
its victim, being then in the best position 
to pounce on and devour its prey. Sp 
the Kaiser, while he pretends to be 
praydng and invoking the aid of the 
Almighty, is really endeavouring to seize' 
a victim, looking round meanwhile to sec 
what other unspeakable frightfulness lie 
can commit. Like the mantis; the Kaiser 
prays ,with an “ e ” and not with an " a," 
The comparison has jmused the world be¬ 
lts peculiar aptness, and Lord Buxton 
has thrown out a witticism which, burr; 
like, seems destined to stick. 
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The Rockefeller Foundation 

REMARKABLE pamphlet has 
reached me from New York. H 
sets.forth a review of the work done by 
the Rockefeller Foundation during .the 
year 1917, and I am sure that many .of 
iny readers will be glad to be told of some 
of that work in relation to the war. The 
Foundation ill one. that has at its com¬ 
mand substantial resources set apart for 
.the -purpose -of • promoting ’-' the- well¬ 
being of mankind throughout the world,” 

■ and,, as the . review, poigts out, “ only 
by concentrating .its .funds upon a few 
. convincing demonstrations and .states- 
: manlike programmes 1 can the Foundation 


Chateau-Thierry. was in . German 
possession -for some weeks, and" they 
destroyed everything destructible. In 
-the -larger houses,-tapestries were hacked 
to pieces, pictures • slit ' from corner- to 
corner, leather arid other chair, coverings 
ripped from their frames; delicate mar- 
queterie and irreplaceable, examples’ of : justify itsTm^tenceT 
craftinanship .of .past centuries .smashed ; 
legs were torn oil tables and riot a mirrgn 
was left unbroken. Statue’s and statueite's 
in marble and ivory were' disrifoinbered, 
and Prussian spite vented itself’ even in 
.the. children’s, nurseries.';'Drawers .and 
cupboards were ransackc'd . arid their 
. . ' contents ripp'ed ; up, burned, or bc- 

F eminism as a Political I'orce . smirched ifwa mamicr suggestive of loatli- 

A NOTllF.lv very .interesting. and infor- • some^lunatfcs.-. In one house,’ of a valu- 

■* V rnative series of contributions; to .able library .not. a single volume or missal lv „ w vnrlr ia« »„r. 
The War Illustrated has -just been . was left unmutilatcd. Exquisitely tooled bnsnital where the C- 
arranged with Mr. AY I.. George, the; well- ; coders were wrenched off, pages torn out, of stcrilisim? wounds 

known-novelist, and writer on feminist ;and foul liquid poured over illuminations _ 

subjects. Mr. .George,, wlio Combines, an .which had defied, the 'fading of time for 
attractive manner of writing with real cc’nt'uries. All, of course, " according to 
sobriety of thought, has ■ studied the ; plan.” .... ' ; 

problem of woman’s life and work’with ' ' 

much 1 more application than most male A NEW disillusionment, about the 
writers.;who do not hesitate to deliver egregious Kaiser! The Imperial 

their opinions upon it, and within the last trophies he .has ' given to the sporting 

few years lie has become widely recog- world arc as worthless as his word, showy 

nised as a specialist in ajl that relates to monuments of Imperial vanity. His 

“ the woman question.” It is obvious, yachting cup, believed to be gold and 


G F the general work of tlic Rockefeller 
Foundation this' is not the place to 
: speak, though that work is of great 
.extent. The Foundation sent- a.special 
War Relief Commission to Europe early 
, in the war, but on the United States 
joining the belligerents, withdrew this, 
and in May, 1917, granted ,£1,000,000 to 
the American Red Cross. ' It established 
in New York last autumn a military base 
Carrel-Dakin method 
by periodic irriga¬ 
tion is demonstrated, having earlier 

provided the funds for carrying on Dr. 

Carrel’s special hospital for this treatment 
at Compiegne.. Another branch of the 
-Foundation’s war-work has been in con¬ 
nection with the preparation and dis¬ 

tribution of life-saving serums.; while yet 
another is concerned with the study and 
treatment of " shell shock.”, 

j. a. ft. 
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OUR OBSERVATION POST 


Q SHIP AGAINST U BOAT 


CIK ERIC GEDDES, speaking at an 


entertainment to American soldiers 
at the Palace Theatre lately, told a 
stirring story ol a light betwgen a naval 
decoy ship and a German submarine. 
The decoy ship was Ojo, a dingy-looking 
old collier steaming about eight knots, 
and she set out under scaled orders. 
Opening these, the captain learned that 
he was to proceed to a certain area where 
submarines were' sinking British and 
American vessels, and he accordingly 
“ proceeded,” with a little gun mounted 
on the stern of his ship and his crew 
attired like merchant seamen. Very 
soon a submarine was sighted. She began 
to pump shells at Q50, which, turning as if 
to escape, returned the fire from her pop? 
gun and crawled awav, steadily reducing 
her speed and intentionally firing short. 


There one hears the authentic voice of 
the spirit that has made this little island 
what she is—the focal point of the greatest 
sea Power that has arisen in history, the 
heart of the most beneficent Empire the 
world has ever known. 


DRESEXTLY Q50 sent out a wireless 
* message saying in plain English that 
she was being chased and shelled, and 
that the crew were about to abandon 
ship. The pirate, who, of course, read 
the message, rubbed his hands and con¬ 
tinued to pump shells on his prey. He 
made good practice, too. “ Shells were 
falling on deck,” the captain of O50 
I reported. “ A big explosion took place. 
Projectiles were blown about the ship.” 
The cheery captain put off some of his 
crew in a boat, to delude the pirate into 
the idea that the ship was being aban¬ 
doned, and with a picked .party of other 
cheery spoolers went down into hiding 
until the pirate should come close to 
finish his job. By bad luck a shell 
started a fire in {he magazine, and a 
consequent explosion blew a concealed 
after gun and its naval crew into the 
air, disclosing the fact that the old collier 
was not all that she seemed. 


IT is a commonplace that simplicity is 
* a note of greatness. In literary 
criticism it is a commonplace that great 
idea finds its natural expression in simple 
w ords. In these simple words of an un¬ 
named naval officer's report to head¬ 
quarters, written, it must be remembered, 
in pursuance of routine duty and without 
the least expectation that they would 
have wider publication than among the 
Admiralty officials, I find incidental 
proof of the racial simplicity which is an 
essential factor in the British Empire's 
greatness. 


I EJXD something else— demonstration 
1 of the incalculable value, the vital 


DROMPTLY the U boat submerged 
1 and loosed one torpedo after another at 
the <) ship. The captain again gave the 
order to abandon ship, and sent away an 
additional party of naval men on a raft 
and a damaged boat, but he himself and 
his gallant handful of men remained 
hidden. The ship was now an inferno 
of fire, with decks red hot, and with bags 
of cordite, shells, depth charges, and 
every imaginable kind of explosive 
detonating. At last the captain blew off 
steam, to convey the suggestion that the 
boiler was holed, and, completely deceived, 
the U boat came up — to her doom. Shell 
after shell was fired at her, and she Went 
down after a five hours' fight, leaving 
Q50 blazing and sinking-fast, but with 
the White Ensign flying triumphant, and 
her victorious captain and crew free to 
transfer themselves to a man-of-war that 
came up just before the end. ” The 
White Ensign was hoisted when I opened 
fire and remained hoisted throughout the 
action,” said the captain in conclusion, 
and with those words ended the report. 


To tlhie Sffssia 


N°) 


"TRULY a great story, with everything 
1 in it characteristic of the race to 
appeal to every man of the same race—• 
courage, fortitude, simplicity, and, not 
least of all as a dynamic, humour. 'A 
notable story even in the thousand and 
one brave stories of the British Navy, 
and chiefly so, I think, because of those 
closing words of the captain's report. 


that he had a soft job in front of him 
with a weak and distinctly nervous 
opponent; and particularity in assuring 
my Lords that the tradition in regard to 
the flag had been observed scrupulously. 
On the undeniably unpleasant incidents 
that attended the work of himself and 
his picked gun crew while sinking the sub¬ 
marine he laid no stress. Even at the 
time he does not seem to have paid much 
heed to them. Projectiles were being 
blown about the ship, he was aware, but 
all the time he had one eye glued to his 
gun-sight and the other cocked to the flag. 


importance to a people of tradition. 
Cunning is rather ugly to British eyes. 
The sporting element has to be introduced 
if it is to be made acceptable to the 
British temper. Thus the use of decoy 
ships is accepted as legitimate because 
it has so often been found impossible to 
bring the enemy to battle at sea unless 
he believes that in point of strength all 
the odds are in his favour. It ^per¬ 
fectly fair to use his own cowardice as a 
lever to bring him to a point where he 
had to give battle. That much done, 
however, tradition requires that one 
should show one’s colours. So up goes 
the White Ensign, and up the White 
Ensign remains, nailed to the mast if need 
be, and only to go down with the ship. 


JTO you remember the stoiy of H.M.S. 

Shark's great little part in the 
Battle of Jutland, and of the passing— 
I decline to say ” death ”—of Commander 
l.oftus Jones, V.C. ? You find the same 
passionate interest in the flag there. 
After the commander had been wounded, 
and while, lie was sitting on the deck, he 
noticed that there was no flag at the mast¬ 
head, and asked why. He was told it 
had been shot away. “ Hoist another,” 
he said, and it was done. A spare flag 
was ready in case of some such accident. 
And when it blew out in the smoke-laden 
breeze, he said : “ That’s good ! ” By 
the splendour of God—as King Harry 


THIS unnamed captain lost his ship, 
and, therefore, it behoved him to 
tell the Admiralty all about it. His 
story seems to have bec-n distinguished 
chiefly by these two tilings: rather 
humorous enjoyment of the artistic 
touches with which a British captain 
beguiled a German oiratc into thinkine 


IT is much to be hoped that some good 
* citizen, debarred by age or other 
valid reason from taking part in these 
brave deeds himself, is taking careful 
stock of them, and that some day he will 
compile for the admiration, education, 
and inspiration of every little boy and 
girl of his own race, a book or series of 
books that may be kept in every school 
library and instilled into the heads of the 
generation for whose sake these heroes 
are fighting so bonnily and dying so 
stoutly. Already, I believe, on “ Empire 

Tl.lv ” British chiMren all the world over 


.erman pirate into thinking 


Day ” British children all the world over 
salute the flag. The ceremony must 
never be allowed to become perfunctory. 
Glorious before, the flag is a thousand 
times more glorious now. Homage to it 
must be paid with intention from now, 
henceforth, and for ever. 


THE sennet which we publish this week is 
1 quoted from a volume entitled ” The Binding 
of the Beast,” war poems written by Mr. (leorge 
Sterling and published by Robertson, of San 
Francisco. Much of the poetry is grim in intention : 
nearly all of it is Hue in execution. We select 
•his sonnet because its indictment of the Berman 
is based upon a standpoint not often taken. 


! L for the lust of conquest do we blame 
Thy monstrous armies, nor the blinded 
rage 

That holds thee traitor to this gentler age. 

Nor yet (or cities given to the flame • 

For changing Europe finds thy heart the same 
And as ol old thy bestial heritage. 

The Light is not (or thee. The war we wage 
Is less on thee than on thy deathless shame. 


THE eagle Iras played a splendid part 
* in representing to great peoples 
upward aspirations, far vision, daring,and 
majesty. To-day the eagle symbolises 
stijl the freedom for which the United 
States has come into the war. Xever- 
thelcss, I am glad that the eagle is not 
the heraldic emblem of Great Britain 
and has no place upon our Empire’s flag. 
The cross.is better. In our Union Flag 
the crosses of the patron saints of the 
countries constituting the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland, combine 
their histories and symbolise their single 


Lo ! this is thy betrayal—that we know, 

Gazing on thee, how far Man’s footsteps stray 
From the pure heights of love and brother¬ 
hood— 

How deep in undelivered night we go — 

How long on bitter paths we shall delay, 

Held by thy bruteship from the Gates of 
Good. 


sanctified every day, by the blood of heroic 
sons of the Empire. This unnamed 
captain of naval decoy ship Q50 has 
added a touch of glamour to it for me. 
And in language, racy of his native soil, 
he has restated the rule of life for every 
man and woman of British stock—to. 
hoist the flag when going into action and 
keep it hoisted to the end. 

C. M. 
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EARTHS FROM WHICH FOXES WERE CLEARED.—In the upper photograph a British officer is seen Investigating a captured Qerman 
machine-gun emplacement. The lower picture shows a wounded Qerman in the lair where he was discovered. Both these machine- 
gun pits were found on the British sector of the front, in the neighbourhood of Meteren, between Hazebrouck and Bailleul. 
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FOCH’S NEW ATTACK BEFORE AMIENS 


W HEN the Germans were driven back 
in their Manic salient it was 
generally expected that they 
would quickly strike elsewhere, probably 
in Flanders. Once more they were out¬ 
witted by Marshal Foch, who is being 
felicitated by all the allied nations upon 
his new rank. Foch did not wait to be 
attacked. He took the initiative, and on 
August 8th launched a tremendous blow 
upon the German front before Amiens, 
between the Somme and the Avre. 

The allied attack was a complete 
surprise to the whole world as well as to 
the German Army. The Germans were 
caught napping so completely that there 
is a story of a Hun general running in 
his shirt, hotly pursued by a “ whippet ” 
Tank. 

The new offensive was begun by the 
British Fourth Army under General Sir 
Henry Rawlinson and the First French 
Army under General Debeney, the whole 
operation being commanded by Sir 
Douglas Iiaig. The first onslaught was 
delivered on a twenty-mile front, extend¬ 
ing from Demancourt on the Ancre to 
Braches bn the Avre. The original line 
of battle thus included the narrow angle 
between the Ancre and the Somme, and 
i outh of the Somme it crossed the plateau 
of Santerre, ran astride the iittle River 
Luce, and reached the Avre just below its 
confluence with the River Dorns, on which 
stands Montdidier. The attack was 
widened almost immediately, and on the 
third morning of the battle Foch further 
(xpanded it southward by throwing in 
the French Third Army, under General 
Humbert, between the Avre and the Oise. 
Humbert is one of the popular heroes of 
France. At the First Battle of the Marne 
he commanded the Morocco Division, 
which did such fine work by the Marshes 
of St. Gond and the Castle of Mondement. 

Day of ‘‘the Whippet” 

The evidence, to be quite frank, goes 
to show that on the front before Amiens 
the enemy had not dug themselves in 
according to their usual wont. They had 
been there nearly four months, but 
instead of the customary deep entrench¬ 
ments they had merely made occasional 
shallow excavations. They relied upon 
nests of machine-guns, on artillery work, 
and on their bombing aeroplanes. It is 
even said that the line was lightly held, 
and that three German generals have 
since been ordered to the rear for neglect. 
On the other hand, the assumption that 
they did not elaborately fortify their line 
because they were expecting to advance 
against Amiens is at least admissible. 

Be that as it may, the fact remains 
that the sudden onslaught of the French 
and British armies threw the German 
line into instant confusion. The assault 
was heralded by a powerful bombard¬ 
ment, which lasted exactly four minutes. 
Then along the whole twenty miles the 
Allies moved forward, and in the centre 
of the battle they never stopped until 
several miles had been covered. There 
has been no such swift advance in the 
west during the whole war, save only 
when the Germans swept southward out 
of Belgium after the action at Mons. 

On the British front, at any rate, large 
numbers of Tanks greatly helped the 
progress of the infantry. The Tanks 


By Lovat Fraser 

chiefly used were of the new light 
" .whippet ” variety, which can cover 
fifteen miles an hour over broken country. 
The conditions were ideal for Tank 
operations. The ground was mostly on a. 
high level, was fairly dry, and had not 
been cut up by heavy bombardment. 
There were no wide trenches to cross. 
The stories told of the exploits of the 
Tanks during the first two days are 
endless. More than once “ whippets,” 
assailed by a galling fire from field bat¬ 
teries, swerved aside, made wide detours 
through fields of corn, burst forth in the 
rear of the batteries, shot down the 
gunners, and captured the guns where 
they stood. Nor were the Tanks the 
only special arm employed. I'ast 
armoured cars tore along the roads into 
villages still held by Germans, working 
great execution. Cavalry were engaged 
to an extent not witnessed since the 
early days of the war. Swarms of our 
aeroplanes flew low, pumping lead into 
the Germans, and running such risks that 
at the end of the first two days fifty 
machines were reported " missing." 

Stubborn Fight for Chipilly 

A dense mist helped the Allies in the 
early morning, but it must not be thought 
that on all sectors our troops advanced 
with the speed attained in the centre. 
On our left, in the angle between the 
Ancre and the Somme, where we were 
approaching the confines of our old 
Somme battlefield, the Germans resisted 
stubbornly. It was known that they were 
strong in this corner, and the stand they 
made was fully expected. They even 
contrived a somewhat costly ambush. 
There was a tough and inconclusive 
struggle on the first evening for the 
village of Chipilly, just north of the 
Somme in a deep bend. Next morning 
an Australian patrol crossed the river 
from the south, rode through the village 
and thought it deserted ; but when our 
infantry advanced again they were met 
by a tempest of machine-gun fire from 
the village, and Chipilly required a deal 
of taking. The Germans also fought 
hard to retain the neighbouring village 
of Morlancourt, which was eventually 
carried with the aid of very gallant troops 
from Chicago. The French, too, occa¬ 
sionally had great difficulty in clearing 
villages near Montdidier. 

Foch’s Third Surprise 

Yet on the whole the offensive went 
like clockwork, and by the evening of 
the second day, August 9th, a great slice 
of the enemy’s salient had been recovered. 
Salients, it would seem, can be too big 
as well as too small, and expert opinion 
now inclines to the view that the great 
new salient which the Germans created 
astride the Somme at the end of March 
was too spacious to be manageable. On 
that second evening the results already 
gained were beyond the highest hopes 
of the Allies. The sadly-battered city of 
Amiens had been relieved of all risk of 
further bombardment. The main line to 
Paris, which passes from Amiens to 
Clermont and Creil, had been reopened. 
Australian and Canadian troops had 
reached within two or three miles of 
Chaulnes, the important railway junction 
through which supplies were carried to 


Montdidier. Our guns commanded the 
Chaulnes railway, and the Fall of Mont¬ 
didier, round which the French were 
closing, was seen to be imminent. There 
was on that night no general rally of the 
enemy along the battle-front, though hard 
fighting continued at many points. The 
captures of prisoners and guns exceeded 
all expectations, vast masses of war 
material had been seized by the Allies, 
and many villages won back for France. 

At daybreak next morning Foch once 
more surprised the Germans, for the third 
time within a month. He attacked with 
the Third Army under Humbert from a 
point south of Montdidier to the Oise. 
To me there seems no excuse .whatever 
for the failure of the German Higher 
Command to anticipate this stroke, for 
it ought to have been obvious that when 
the French First Army was fully engaged 
around Montdidier the battle-front would 
be extended southward. It must be true 
that ” an inborn heaviness of mind ’’ 
encumbers German methods in war. 
Humbert scorned all artillery preparation. 
His troops simply dashed forward at the 
zero hour, drove the astonished Germans 
headlong, and in thirty-six hours had 
penetrated the enemy’s front to a depth 
which will probably be found to have 
excelled the British exploit on August 
8th. All reports concur in describing 
Humbert’s advance as extraordinary. Its 
very first effect was to facilitate the 
recovery of Montdidier, which the French 
encircled so swiftly on August 10th that 
they cut off the retreat of a portion of 
the German garrison. 

Reaction or Further Retreat? 

By noon on Sunday, August nth, the 
British left flank stood about a mile and 
a half from Bray, on the Somme. Chaulnes 
was still in the enemy's hands, but it was 
almost a useless possession, for little more 
than a mile southward our troops had 
cut the railway to Montdidier at Hallu. 
The French and British were closing in 
on Roye from the west and south, but 
were battling hard against German forces 
which were bitterly contesting any further 
movement forward. Humbert had won 
the line of the River Matz, and was 
drawing nearer to Lassigny, but a fierce 
struggle was beginning for the for¬ 
midable and extensive Thiescourt heights, 
which lay between him and Noyon. He 
had driven back Von Hutier’s army, and 
had finally relieved Paris from menace, 
but his difficulties were increasing. The 
count of prisoners captured by the Allies 
was said on August nth. to exceed 
40,000, while 700 guns had been taken. 

And then came a pause in the allied 
advance which lasted through the Sunday 
afternoon and during the whole of 
Monday, August 12 th. The German 
reaction had begun, and their reserves 
were hurrying into action. Whether the 
purpose of the German General Staff was 
to fight a rearguard action preparatory 
to further retreat, or whether they were 
entering upon a big counter-offensive 
in the hope of recovering- some of the 
ground they had abandoned, could not 
be divined. All that was clear was that 
they had rallied in strength, and during 
August 12th, though the battle grew in 
violence, the Allies succeeded in winning 
hardly any more ground. 







British troops that took part in the French victory in Champagne 
in July marching past General Berthelot and General Sir H. 
Godley. Right : British outposts on the edge of a wood. 
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British Gallantry Praised by Grateful France 


General Berthelot shaking hands with General Sir H. Godley when arriving to review the British troops that fought with the French 
in the battles of the Marne and Vesle. Speaking on behalf of the French Army, he said : Your French comrades will always 

remember with emotion your splendid gallantry and your fellowship in the fight. 
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AR/rA /ATS WA R-TIME FINANCE 

ONE THOUSAND MILLION POUNDS! 

By George A. Sutton 



Mr. Q. A. SUTTON 
Director of Publicity to 
the National War Savings 
Committee. 


E ven in 
these 
tremend¬ 
ous times, when 
novel and 
world - shaking 
events happen 
almost as fre¬ 
quently as the 
breakfast hour 
comes round, 
the raising of a 
thousand 
millions sterling 
by the sale of 
National War 
Bonds is a 
matter that de¬ 
serves notice. 
Since October and, 1917, when these 
bonds were first put on sale, the people of 
the United Kingdom have found this 
enormous sum, more than the whole 
National Debt as it stood in July, 1914, 
something like half the whole annual 
income of the nation as then estimated by 
statisticians, for the prosecution of the 
Great War. 

It works out at about £22,000,000 a 
week for the ten and a half months in 
question, or, to use another comparison, 
about £22 for every man, woman, and 
child in the country. To those who, like 
myself, are closely associated with the 
War Savings movement, tiic result is most 
gratifying. It suggests, also, one or two 
reflections. 


TN the first place, it is the biggest thing 
in the financial lustory of this country, 
or, indeed, for that matter, in that of any 
country. Our American allies hold so 
many records that they will, I am sure, 
pardon me if I mention the fact that 
it exceeds the amount—£923,000,000— 
raised by their second Liberty Loan. 
In this country the biggest previous 
effort was the money raised by the 
big loan of January and February, 
nji7, which produced about £950,000,000. 
An earlier one, that of July, 1915, had 
brought in rather more than £600,000,000 
of new money. 

In more ways than one these com¬ 
parisons throw into relief the magnitude 
of the thousand-million effort, for it was 
raised after the other big sums had been 
found, and therefore at a time when one 
would reasonably expect people to have 
but little cash to spare. However, 
throughout this war—more, I think, than 
in anything else in the world’s history— 
it is the unexpected that has happened ; 
certainly it is so here. 


SECONDLY, it shows that the people 
^ are determined to see the war 
through, and disposes effectively of any 
suggestion that they are not in the main 
wholeheartedly for its vigorous prosecu¬ 
tion. They have found this money 
willingly for the purpose of crushing 
Prussian militarism, and even if the 
•cause were one less necessary for the 
security—nay, the very existence of the 
world’s civilisation than it is—they would 
hardly abandon, before completion, an 
undertaking into which they have put so 
much of their wealth. 

" Where your treasure is, there, will 
your heart be also,” are words spoken for 
all time; but should any require a 


modern instance of the same truth he will 
find it on any Stock Exchange. If a 
financier recommends a man to buy a large 
block of shares in a certain company he 
will probably be suspected of wishing to 
get rid of something he is not anxious to 
keep. But instead, let him say simply, 

” 1 have bought fifty thousand Archies,” 
and he will find others eager to follow his 
example. He has backed his opinion, and 
that is just what the British public has 
done in the most serious and costly of all 
enterprises. 

nTHIRDLY, it proves the success of the 
system of continuous borrowing which 
has now financed the war for almost a 
twelvemonth. On this matter, listen to 
Mr. Bonar Law. When asking Parliament 
for a Vote of Credit for £700,000,000 on 
August 1st, 1918, he said : “ When I 

decided to adopt that course—i.e., con¬ 
tinuous borrowing—I was very doubtful 
as to whether it would succeed, but I was 
so convinced, and so, 1 think, was everyone 
who had given any thought to the subject, 
that it was the best way, that I determined 
to give it a full trial. I am glad to say that 
the results have far exceeded my expecta¬ 
tions.” Writing on this subject some 
weeks ago in the ” Great War,” I ventured 
to describe this system as a new departure 
in our national finance, and now I can 
say, on no less authority than that of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer himself, that 
it is only not a new but a successful 
departure. 

There is something ■ more to be said 
here, however, for unfortunately the war 
is not over. It must continue to be a 
success. The nation can no more afford 
to relax its efforts in this, or, indeed, in 
any other direction, than the stroke of a 
University eight can afford an “easy” 
as his crew approaches Mortlake. The 
spirit of determination that raised our 
thousand millions must be kept alive, for 
our requirements are a steady inflow of 
money at the rate of £25,000,000 a week 
or thereabouts. Four years ago I might 
have said this was absurdly impossible, 
but now I know from experience that it 
is possible, and I believe that with the 
steady help of every man, woman, and 
child in this country it can be raised. 
Continuous borrowing will be a continuous 
success if this weekly average can be 
maintained until the end of the war. 

IJOW has tins magnificent result been 
achieved ? Such a question is one 
that many will undoubtedly ask, and I 
should like, as well as I can, to answer it. 
There is really only one reply, or at least 
only one that puts the whole truth in a 
nutshell. It is due to the patriotism of 
the people as a whole, to their determina¬ 
tion to see this thing through. Before the 
Great War the number of individuals 
financially interested in Government 
securities was only about 350,000 ; to-day 
it is about 17,000,000, and every hour 
almost it is increasing. In other words, it 
has been multiplied by something like fifty. 

This in itself is a fact of the utmost 
national significance, and that for several 
reasons, two of which I may just briefly 
mention. It has given stability to public 
securities generally, for no politician is 
going to put forward a scheme which is 
unfair to 17,000,000 people who arc 
mainly voters; and it has created in 


large classes and strengthened in others 
the habit of thrift, without the exercise 
of which the nation can hardly hope, even 
within three generations, to repair the 
tremendous ravages of war. 

'T'HESE 17,000,000 people can look with 
-*■ much satisfaction upon their un¬ 
paralleled effort. Their millions have not 
all gone on the British Navy and Army, 
but have been spent to aid the cause of 
civilisation and humanity wherever its 
banner has moved against the common foe. 

This aspect of the matter is sometimes' 
forgotten, yet such assistance has been vital 
to the maintenance of the war. It has kept 
the poorer members of the allied group in 
the field ; it has, for instance, helped to feed 
the people of Italy, to arm and clothe the 
Army of Greece, to succour the famine- 
stricken inhabitants of Serbia and 
Rumania, and it may yet play a big part 
in making Russia once more a menace to 
Germany. 

In the speech from which an extract 
has already been taken, Mr. Bonar Law, 
for the first time, gave some details about 
the extent of our financial assistance to 
our various Allies. Russia had received, 
in millions, 568 ; France had received 402 ; 
Italy, 313 ; and other countries, Belgium, 
Serbia, Greece, and Rumania, 119. In 
addition, £208,500,000 had been lent to 
the Dominions. Looking around, there¬ 
fore, the British investor can say that, 
whatever else has gone wrong, he at least 
has not failed to support the righteous 
cause for which his country drew the 
sword at midnight on that eventful 
Tuesday in August, 19x4. 

A/TR. LAW put the same point in 
another way. ” I always think,” 
said he, “ that the assistance given by the 
British Treasury to the Alliance is like 
the Navy. It is so silent that nobody 
quite realises what it means; but in 
reality, up to the time that America came 
into the war, this financial assistance by 
the British Government was as vital, and 
the absence of it would just as much have 
rendered the continuance of the war- 
impossible as the absence of the work of 
the British Navy itself.” 

It is our investor, the buyer of National 
War Bonds, who is now keeping the British 
Treasury full, and to liken his work (o 
that of the British Navy is to give him 
the highest praise known to man. 

\\£E have just entered upon the fifth 
’’ year of the war, and also, by a 
happy coincidence, upon a reaction from 
the anxieties occasioned by the big 
German offensive. But as Mr. Lloyd 
George reminded us in his review of the 
situation on August 7th, the battle is not 
yet won, and he would be a daring man 
who would say when it will be, although 
few of us have any doubt about the nature 
of its end. As long as it lasts, British 
money will be needed, for it is British 
money which is the great factor in keeping 
the millions in the field and the other 
millions at work behind the lines. For 
the past year most of this money has 
been provided from the savings of the 
people, and with such an example before 
him, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
feels certain that his appeal for regular 
supphes of money sufficient to see the 
war through will be eagerly responded to 
by the British public. 
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Men of the Maple Leaf in the Allied Advance 



Telephone and telegraph cables being laid in the wake of the advancing British line on the western front so that communication 
might be kept up between the forces in touch with the enemy and Qeneral Headquarters. 



General Mewburn. Canadian Minister of Militia, interested in the mascot of a Canadian Scottish battalion. The General taking the 
salute. On the extreme left is the Canadian Minister of Marine. Above : General Mewburn chatting with a Canadian private. 
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Fruits of the Earth and Flowers of the Forest 



Kindly hearts in khaki that beat 
in sympathy for the little sons of France, 
who in turn respond warmly to their friendly greetings. 




Boche scarecrow to frighten birds from a British soldiers’ 
vegetable patch, and (left) “ Cherry Rip^.” Col¬ 
lecting and sampling the fruit harvest 
behind the front line in France. 


At Chateau-Thierry : Pinning the Croix de Querre on the tunic of a wounded American, and (right) teeth inspection by a Canadian 
dentist, whose improvised surgery was partly fashioned from an aeroplane that crashed near the hospital. 
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Calm After Storm in Troubled Chateau-Thierry 



The Germans evacuated Chateau-Thierry on July 21st so hurriedly that they had no time to carry off the copper utensils gathered from 
the churches and houses and stacked for removal. Right: Foeding the liberated Inhabitants, who had suffered great privations. 


French stretcher-bearers carry¬ 
ing a casualty through the street of a 
French village still under fire in the heart of the battle zone. 


President Poincare chatting with liberated inhabitants of 
Chateau-Thierry and (right) congratulating 
two bakers who stuck to their work 
through the German occupation. 







































British troops advancing through a wood in the Somme region. The wooded country in the river valleys where the great French offensive is 
proceeding presents great difficulty to the attacking army, as vast numbers of machine-guns can be concealed in the greenery. The British troops 
in action here have shown great ingenuity as well as great personal courage, and they have earned a high reputation for skill in forest fighting. 


Heels of the Retreating 
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Italian artillerymen, passing through a French town on their way to the front, watched by their British comrades in arms. Military expertshaye 
found the surest presage of ultimate victory for the Allies on the western fronton the skill with which Marshal Foch has accomplished the difficult 
task of controlling an army composed of five or six different nationalities so that it moved and fought like clockwork. 
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British Valour That Helped to Save Rheims 



Men of the West Yorkshire Regiment coming out of action after assisting in the repulse of the Germans near Rheims. British divisions were 
fiqhting on the south-west of the historic cathedral city in the first week of the German offensive. Among other achievements they captured the 
Bois de Montagne de Rheims and advanced into tho Valley of the Ardre, taking 400 prisoners and some guns in the process. 



veen Soissons and Rheims. Two British divisions—a Scottish and an English — 
hen the fighting was at its hardest owing to the French having lost the advantage 
i to take part in the final operation because of their fighting quality. 
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The Giant’s Stride: 


A Miracle of 


Transport 



General view of the arrival of an American convoy off a naval 
base in France. Inset : American soldiers disembarking from 
the U.S. troopship Leviathan, formerly the German Vaterland. 


American troops being ferried in a lighter from the troopship to the shore. Fifty-four thousand soldiers were landed from this 
single convoy in one day, convincing evidence that the U.S. Government has not overestimated its ability to pour over drafts at the 
rate of 300,000'men a month. It plans to have an army of 2,300,000 men in France by the last day of this year. 
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America’s Advent Brings New Hope to Alsace 



Detachment of American troops leaving the camp where they have received their final training for the front line. Those “ idiotic 
Yankees,” as a German imprudently termed them, are arriving in France by the quarter million, and proving great fighters. 



Meal-time in an American camp on the Alsatian sector of the long western front. Here, amid beautiful scenery, thousands of young 
Americans are gathered, all enthusiastically keen on helping to recover for France the fair provinces which were reft from her in 1H7U. 
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COLOSSAL AEROPLANE FACTORY IN FRANCE.— Interior of the “ Grand Hall ” of processes are carried on simultaneously. On the left of the picture the parts of the fuselage 
a French aeroplane factory, where a vast number of new machines go through the finishing are being assembled and the wing bracketing fixed, work upon which women are employed 
stages of various processes. The workshop is so planned that a number of the final in largo numbers, while on the right motors are being mounted by engineer fitters. 
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A N AIR MAN’S ADVENTURES . 

WINGS OF HAPPY CHANCE 

By Night-Hawk 


A FEW days before the Battle of 
- Cambrai wc received sudden orders 
to move from our aerodrome. On 
an afternoon of scurrying storm-clouds 
the whole squadron flew south to an 
advanced landing-ground opposite the 
Cambrai front, and some three or four 
miles only from the first line of trenches. 
There were no available hangars, and 
during the whole of that battle our 
machines remained in the open ; we our¬ 
selves slept in them, or under them, or 
on the lloors of the few tin huts which 
we found there, or in any odd corners 
where we could get out of the wind and 
the rain. It proved to be that period of 
my service in the Flying Corps which most 
approximated to my experiences in the 
trenches. 

Notwithstanding all the discomfort of 
it, however, we had some very interesting 
and exciting flying, and achieved some 
notable results. Due cast of the landing- 
ground, and some seven or eight miles 
away from it, was a long, straggling 
village cut in two by a canal. That part 
of the village east of the canal was in 
German hands ; British troops held the 
western end of the village as far as the 
canal bank. 

O UR orders were to bomb—and bomb 
continuously from dusk to dawn— 
the part of the village still in German 
occupation, and in which concentrations 
of troops for a counter-attack had been 
reported the afternoon before. 

Another night-flying squadron had 
joined forces with us. We took the air as 
soon as it became dark enough to camou¬ 
flage our machines, and using as few lights 
as possible flew across the lines in twos 
and threes and little bunches, laid our 
" eggs,” and returned to our starting- 
point for more ammunition and bombs. 
We all flew low that night, partly because 
it was scarcely worth climbing to any 
height on such a short journey, and partly 
because, in order not to endanger the lives 
of our own' fellows in the trenches, wc had 
been ordered to take particular care that 
we were over the canal before releasing 
our bombs or firing our guns. 

I T was an amazing spectacle. The moon, 
shining fitfully through scudding wracks 
of clouds, was nearly at the full. The air 
between the aerodrome and the target 
seemed to be one long lane of British 
machines. On the way home we met a 
dozen or more machines going out; on 
the way out we met the same number 
returning home. We blinked our naviga¬ 
tion lights at each other and went on 
with the work. 

As all the world knows, the later stages 
of the Battle of Cambrai were fought in 
storms of wind and rain. It was dangerous 
flying weather, but we felt that the fellows 
in the trenches needed our help ; and to 
this day we like to think—as the corps 
commander subsequently told us—that 
our persistent bombing of the enemy’s 
concentrations assisted very materially 
in breaking-up several counter-attacks. 

VVTE did not get through this trying 
» ’ period without several accidents. One 
pilot had his petrol-tank shot through, 
but got home safely. When just over the 


aerodrome his engine burst into flames. 
He chose the quickest way of getting 
down to the ground—side-slipping—and 
made a good, if somewhat fast, landing. 
Both he and his observer were unhurt. 
The flames of the burning engine had 
been quenched in the last rapid dive to 
earth. 

Another pilot brought off a wonderful 
forced landing in a snowstorm within a 
mile of the line. His engine had " cut 
out ” altogether, and he glided down 
quite blindly. Through the driving snow 
he could see scarcely ten yards in any 
direction. Suddenly lie glimpsed the 
ground immediately beneath the wheels- 
of his undercarriage, jerked the stick back 
mechanically, and “ flattened out.” When 
eventually he pulled up he discovered 
that the nose of his machine was within 
two yards of an enormous shell-crater. 
One second more and they would have 
gone into it, and that meant certain 
death. 


\ NOTHER of my friends was hit in the 
head and shoulder while flying at 800 
feet above Douai. He flopped forward over 
the joy-stick, and the “ bus ’’ imme¬ 
diately nosed earthwards. His observer, 
realising that something had gone wrong, 
leaned over from the front seat, pushed 
the pilot oif the stick, held him back with 
one hand, and pulled the machine out of 
her dive just in time. 

It was a very dark night. The pilot had- 
fainted. With one hand the observer held 
the unconscious man back in his seat ; 
with the other he kept the joy-stick 
straight, the machine climbing steadily. 
He had his back to the course they were 
flying, and his main object was to get the 
machine over the lines, then crash her, 
and trust to luck. He had little or no 
lateral control, because he could not 
touch the rudder. However, with full 
control of his throttle and elevator, there 
was not much danger of side-slipping 
because the machine was stable, and, 
provided she was not banked at too 
steep an angle, would take up her own 
rudder. 

Every now and then his right arm 
would become cramped with the strain 
of keeping the pilot in his seat. He would 
change . hands, watching his instruments 
grimly. The pilot would again flop for¬ 
ward, to be pressed back with the left 
hand, while the tired right hand 
grabbed the stick and rescued her from 
her dive. 


'C'OR more than half an hour my friend 
managed to keep up this sort of pump- 
handling, and then to his intense joy he 
saw beneath him the long line of Verey 
lights over the trenches. He flew for 
another two or three minutes, then 
throttled back, and shook the unconscious 
figure in the pilot’s seat. 

“ Look here, old boy,” he shouted as 
the pilot opened his eyes, “ I’ve flown the 
‘ bus ’ over the lines. It’s your job now. 
Can you land her ? ” 

The pilot responded to the appeal and 
" flattened out ” in time to ” write oif ” 
the “ bus " in a shell-hole. But they 
” got away with it.” Friendly Portuguese 
officers gave the observer fried steak and 
“ pukka ” port, and sent the wounded 


pilot back to hospital through one of their 
own clearing-stations. 

QN another occasion one of our machines 
was seven miles over the lines on a 
pitch-black night. The engine cut-out 
completely. The pilot tried all the usual 
dodges — diving steeply, turning the self¬ 
starter, switching over to service-tank. 
But nothing happened. 

“ We’re for it! ” he shouted to his 
observer. " Unscrew your gun ! ” 

A machine-gun was firing viciously 
from the ground, and they were less than 
the length of a football field from it, when, 
with a sudden roar, the engine “ opened 
out.” All the way home she gave trouble 
—spitting and spluttering like a Manx 
cat—but they managed to make our 
lines and land in a field without breaking 
anything. 

On the following night an observer’s 
handkerchief blew back into the engine 
and choked it, and we heard the machine 
miles away from the aerodrome clanking 
home on about two cylinders. He had to 
glide the final four miles absolutely 
without engine. Fortunately, there was 
a stiff following wind, and he got in 
easily. 

\ “ DUD ” engine, an essential “ control ” 
shot away, a bad wound causing the 
pilot temporarily fo lose consciousness — 
these three factors have been responsible 
for some of the most amazing escapes from 
death in the chronicles of war. These few 
little accidents which happened to pilots 
in our squadron during the Cambrai 
fighting are only some of the very many 
cases 1 know of where fortune has waited 
upon pluck, and brought many a dear 
good fellow back to safety when all the 
odds seemed to be against him. 

After ten days’ strenuous and difficult 
flying — in snow, rain, and heavy winds, 
through fog and clouds—we got the order 
to return to our aerodrome. Wc flew back 
with warped wings and slackened wires 
with ailerons and elevators curled by long 
days’ and nights’ exposure to the elements, 
with " sloppiy ” controls, damp magnetos, 
engines that coughed and spat, machines 
that were nose-heavy and tail-heavy, that 
flew ‘‘right-wing low” and "left-wing 
low.” In short, there was not a “ bus ” 
in the squadron which did not urgently 
need a rest and a thorough overhaul. 
My own pilot conjugated the general 
situation as follows : 

“ Engines — dud ; rigging — dudder ; 
pilots and observers — duddest." 

I N the days which followed I spoke 
with many of the infantrymen and 
gunners who had been through the 
Cambrai push, and they all agreed that 
it was “ great ” to hear the mighty hum 
of our machines as we flew over their 
lines. Many of them, from points of 
vantage, had seen the savage little bursts 
of flame from our Lewis guns as we 
searched the roads for German troops; 
nearly always they were able to hear the 
detonations of our bombs. 

The knowledge that on such occasions 
as these our work in the air is of divert 
and immediate advantage to our comrades 
in the trenches makes all the peril and the 
gamble of the game worth while. 
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Under the Union Jack Among the Asiago Uplands 


A British field-hospital post among the uplands of Asiago, where British and French troops co-operated with the Italians in the 
great victory over the Austrians last June. Right: Chiefs of the medical staff on a visit of inspection to a mountain hospital. 



British soldiers working in an aerated-water factory where soda-water is made in large quantities' for the benefit of the troops 
serving on the Italian front. Right : Interior of an Army blacksmith’s forge set up by the roadside in Italy. 



Artillery observer scanning the enemy positions from a natural staircase among the mountains. Right : Composite group of British, 
French, and Italian soldiers, carrying little flags of their allied countries, forgathering in a street in Italy decorated with flags, 
festoons, and laudatory mottoes in honour of France’s Day, July 14th, 
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N AVY LIFE A SHORE & A F LOAT 

THE EXPLOITS OF SUBMARINE BX2 

By Sydney A. Moseley 


T HE arm of the Senior Service which, 
more than any other in these 
somewhat uneventful days, has 
most of the excitement of war is, of 
course, the submarine. While the great 
battleship, with a grandeur terrible and 
mighty to behold, lies in wait for the 
enemy, surrounded by a retinue of smaller 
craft in deference to her majesty as well 
as in protection against unseen dangers, 
the submarine is always on the move 
somewhere, nosing around for game, 
great and small. 

This class of craft resembles the pawns 
on the seaboard. Its activity is mainly 
directed against the most insuperable 
de.'ences of the.jsnemy, to pick up, more 
particularly, the second and third line of 
defences. Any success in this direction 
is gratifying enough, but one is always on 
the look-out for the first-line units—the 
greater super-Dreadnought. 

It was with this commendable object 
in view that Submarine Commander of 
BX 2 left his base pot so long ago and 
made for a fairly well-known spot near 
Kiel. He took with him seven days’ 
rations, a full complement of torpedoes, a 
little rum, and plenty of pluck. 

The first part of the excursion was 
logged as “ nothing to report,” except 
that the weather was fine, the sea favour¬ 
able, and the prospect encouraging. 
Then came a tempter in the way of a 
German destroyer poking about gingerly 
like an amateur burglar well within 
scooting distance of her base. 

“ Not worth it,” said the commander, 
and a hundred or so of Fraus and 
Frauleins had something to be thankful 
for in that decision. 

In Sight of Big Game 

No, Commander BX 2 was after greater 
game, and in a very short time he came 
within periscope distance of it. How he 
managed to overcome the tremendous mine 
defences he alone, and perhaps somebody 
at Whitehall, knew. He seemed to steer 
this way and that, up here and down there, 
with such a degree of certainty that one 
almost suspected that the Germans had 
sent him a special, detailed invitation to 
look them up. It was now really a question 
of choice — a nicp big three-funnelled 
super-Dreadnought and a fort-looking 
two-funnelled flagship. 

Commander BX 2 decided to take the 
former. A command delivered in a sauve, 
casual tone—not the sharp, tense tones 
which one had been brought up to believe 
was the correct thing in real life, as well 
as in school stories—and a seaman pressed 
a button and " clicked ” something else. 

The torpedo took to the water with a 
relish that was almost human. She was 
well on her way when—biff !—something 
hard just scraped the sides of the sub¬ 
marine and made a fearful commotion 
in the waters above and below. 

“ What was that ? ” the newest man 
on board asked. 

" A fly—a dragon-fly 1 ” murmured the 
boat’s cynic as the submarine, at a word 
from the commander, submerged with 
very pronounced haste. 

Ten feet—twenty—thirty—thirty-five ; 
the lower she went 1 he easier the men 
felt. In a trice the whole- swarm of 


submarine-killers would be on the spot 
searching for her blood. Down, down she 
continued to go as if there would be no 
end, then a grating noise. 

" We’ve landed! ” announced the 
engineer-commander. 

Yes. Submarine BX 2 was resting 
comfortably on the sandy bottom of the 
German Headquarters ! 

Into the Pool of Death 

" Here we’ll bide a bit,” said the 
commanding officer to the engineer officer. 

No sooner.had he made this pronounce¬ 
ment than a fearful explosion took place 
outside the ship. The noise was alarmingly 
significant, and the displacement of air 
shook the submarine as if she had been a 
toy instead of the most modern type—a 
veritably submerged cruiser. 

Everybody knew what this meant. 
The Germans had all but located her, and 
were attacking in the dark by depth 
charges. 

Commander BX 2 bided on a bit, but 
only a bit, for the next explosion—very 
much nearer—nearly lifted’the submarine 
and capsized it, so he piped through an 
order to the engine-room, and the great 
grey thing trembled, shook off the sand 
from beneath her lithe body, and moved 
on. And, judging by the sound again, 
only just in time. 

The next attempts of the Germans 
were all well off the mark, for with a 
devilish ingenuity Commander BX 2 had 
moved, not away from the danger -zone, 
but farther into it! Above him were 
German battleships and minefields, little 
enough space for their destroyers to move 
about freely to attack. 

And who on earth would have imagined 
that the submarine would move into and 
not away from the pool of death ? 
Certainly not the Germans. By-and-by 
all was quiet again, and BX 2 was noted 
and officially proclaimed to the world by 
the Germans to have been accounted for 
" several miles away from the German 
base.” 

Our destroyers operating in the North Sea 
located an enemy submarine and destroyed it. 

The only doubt Commander BX 2 had 
was whether his torpedo had taken effect. 
He felt sure it could hardly have missed. 
It had all but got' home before he had 
been given the tip to submerge. Anyway, 
he logged the incident as : 

Patrolled German coast oo° 00 ' W. to-day, 
Wednesday, at 8 a.m. Sighted several German 
warships, including two Dreadnoughts of tire 
Liitzow class. Fired torpedo at close range, 
but after a near shot from enemy destroyer, 
submerged before effect of torpedo could be 
ascertained. 

Embedded in the Sand ! 

Commander BXz and his staff beguiled 
away the time at the bottom of the sea by 
a game of bridge, while the men at the 
stations sang sentimental songs about 
" Love ” and " Home ” fervently in 
different keys. No. 1 watch soon turned 
in, as did after a while the engineer- 
commander, who had had rather a hard 
day of it. 

Several hours thus passed away, and 
by this time the submarine had settled 


comfortably on the nice soft sandy 
bottom. 

Drinks and a smoke, a confab, another 
game of bridge, and a turn in brought up 
the period of waiting to seven hours. 
And still the commander, who was as 
cautious as he was gallant, made ne’er 
a sign. 

Eight—ten hours 1 

It seemed the dickens of a long time 
to wait, even to these hardened sailors, 
but they were giving the wily German 
no chance. After such an alarm in their 
very midst there would be little rest for 
the destroyers and patrol boats for some 
time afterwards. As it was, somebody 
would have the deuce to pay for no.t 
having observed the submarine sooner. 

Thirteen—fourteen—fifteen hours had 
been passed in this anxious position,' and 
now the commander, stretching himself 
as if awakened from a long vigil, briefly 
announced, ” We’ll get a move on.” The 
engines were throbbing again, and the 
bustle recommenced. 

” Go astern 1 Blow after-tanks ! Astern 
full speed 1 ” the commanding officer had 
signalled, but beyond a pathetic shudder 
the submarine did not move. " Stop ! 
Full speed ahead ! ” The engines for’ard 
went full tilt, but never a perceptible 
move was there. The commander went 
for’ard to investigate. 

’’ Good Lord ! ” he said, and as it was 
an ejaculation he scarcely ever used, 
the men knew something—something 
untoward—had happened. The engineer, 
too, made a brief examination. 

“ Good Lord 1 ” he said. " Snowed 
up 1 ” 

An Awful Ordeal 

Almost up to her periscope Submarine 
BX 2 was covered with and embedded in 
the sand. During sixteen hours of waiting 
she had slowly but surely dug her way 
into the sandy bed until she was firmly 
held. 

“ Try stern again—full speed ! Stop ! ” 
At the angle they were held this move 
would drag the submarine down more. 
" Blow for’ard tanks 1 ’’ 

Of course she did not budge, but with 
the full pressure “ lifting her,” and the 
stern engines shaking her as if she had 
ague, there seemed to be a slight—a very 
slight—relief after an hour. 

“ Stop ! ” 

The same experiment was conducted 
at this end, and after three hours a slight 
move was felt. But at the end of six 
hours the submarine was still held firmly 
and almost hopelessly. 

• • • • • 

For eighteen hours Submarine BX 2 
fought for her life at the bottom of the 
German waters, and at the end a jubilant 
unanimous shout: 

“ All clear, sir 1 ” 

Commander BX 2 is a household name. 
It is associated with imperturbable cool¬ 
ness even in the face of certain death. 

“ But I was really in the devil of a 
funk ! ” he confessed. And when such a 
man is brought to make such an admission, 
one can realise the awful nature of the 
ordeal which he and his men experienced 
embedded at the bottom of the enemy’s 
base. 
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German prisoners taken on the Marne. They appear quite 
content with their quarters in this farmhouse on the Oise. 


Italian officer interrogating a German prisoner taken by the Italian forces in France, and (right) some more representatives of diS' 
armed “ Kultur ” taking tea out of the buckets in which it was provided. 
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Benefits Captivity Bestows on the Boche 


Boche prisoners captured in the fighting in Champagne. They are 
being identified and their effects examined by officers of the Aliies. 
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GERMANY FROM WITHIN 


THE ‘BROKEN-THROUGH GENERAL 1 

By Frederic William Wile 


G ENERAL VON hOTIER, the Ger¬ 
man Array commander whom Raw- 
linson and Debeney sent scurrying 
in defeat and confusion through the 
Somme valley, was christened “ The 
Break-Through General ” by the Huns 
after he smashed the British front at 
St. Quentin in March. J propose that 
Von Huticr be known henceforth as 
“ The Broken-Through General.” 

We may derive special satisfaction 
from rolling him in mud and blood, for 
he is Ludcndorff’s brother-in-law and pet 
general. 

Much glory was Von Huticr's when he 
crumpled up our Fifth Army five months 
ago. The Boclte is not constructed to 
“ have a heart ” even for idols who fail 
and fall, and I imagine that Von Huticr's 
• niche in the German hall of fame is now 
- empty. Certainly no general in any 
theatre of operations during the entire 
war was ever more thoroughly mauled 
and routed than Von Huticr was before 
Amiens. If he survives the fearful 
drubbing which Haig gave him on August 
8 th, 9 th, and loth, Germany's practice 
of shelving defeated leaders is no longer 
j. a cast-iron rule. It will moan that 
brothers-in-law have their uses even in the 
. Prussian Army. 

The stereotyped German excuse now- 
offered for defeat on the western front is 
that ‘‘ good strategy ” consists in inflict¬ 
ing the maximum losses upon the enemy- 
in life and materiel, and in conserving 
one's whole strength while the foe sheds 
blood ‘‘uselessly.” By this sort of 
twaddle it will be possible, of course, to 
explain retreats ad libitum, even if the 
German Army reaches the Rhine in the 
process. 

A Seething Cauldron 

Germany from within What are the 
reverberations that we hear, at this far- 
off listening-post, from that hermetically- 
sealed cauldron ? I call it a cauldron 
advisedly, for things arc seething there. 
They are boiling at such a pitch, stirred 
by the sticks of adversity, that the sizzling 
is audible even above the battle din 
which now smites dur ears in such agree¬ 
able tones. 

Britons who have done me the honour 
of following my writings during the 
. war know that I cherish no illusions 
- about the over-imminent “ collapse " of 
. Germany. I have warned repeatedly 
“agahist pinning too rosy hopes on revolu¬ 
tion there. I have never taken seriously 
:the prospect of beating Germany by 
starvation. I have reminded people not 
to underestimate the Boche's patriotism 
and tenacity. I have always urged that 
■ it will take more than one "swallow” 
of allied victory to make a “ summer " 
of German defeat. 

Yet I firmly believe that the fear of God 
has at last been put into - the Hun soul. 
There has never been such reliable 
U evidence of depression, despair, and 
disintegration as can now be detected, 
u Germany is unmistakably afflicted with 
y creeping paralysis. That is so because 
• there has come to pass the one and only 
tf thing capable of shattering German 
y moral—viz., military misfortune. It is 
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Late Berlin Correspondent of the “ Daily Mail ” 

because ihe Germans trust blindly in 
their military invincibility that their 
home front did not cave in long ago. 
Demonstrate, as Foch and Haig and 
Pershing arc demonstrating, that the 
German war-machine is nut invincible, 
and we are on the way— The Only Way, 
to speak with Martin Harvey for the 
nonce—to bring down the Hun domestic 
house like a pack ol cards. 

Friends ask me periodically how one 
gets so much vital news out of the German 
newspapers—news which one would think 
the iron censorship at Berlin would fain 
suppress. I find Ihe best news between the 
lines of enemy newspapers. 

Take a recent case in point. 1' boats 
being the rock to which Germany is now 
clinging-—especially as she realises that 
she has more than met her match in the 
field of land war—the Berlin Admiralty 
now has a special department to " speed 
up ” submarine construction. 

S O S to the U Boats 

On the anniversary of the war, three 
weeks ago, the head of the so-called '' U 
Boat Office ” published an appeal to U 
lx>at workmen not to “ go to sleep ” on 
their jobs. They were adjured that the 
glory of overcoming “ our grimmest foe ” 
(England) would be just as much theirs 
as that of the gallant pirates directly 
engaged in that unpromising task. 

Four years of plodding through- the 
German Press teach me to read this 
between the lines of the “ U Boat Office's ” 
appeal: That it is an SOS. It means 
that the dockyard workers have been 
going to sleep on U boat construction ; 
that owing to labour unrest, strikes, or 
othcr causes, construction is not pro¬ 
ceeding at the rate which the German 
Admiralty desires and requires if it is 
to overcome such losses as Mr. Lloyd 
George made public the other day—ijo 
U boats sunk, more than half of them 
during the past year. 

For many years before the war the 
Kaiser assigned German diplomacy a job 
to which it devoted unremitting atten¬ 
tion and the most intriguing efforts of 
which it was capable—the poisoning of 
relations between England and the United 
States. Will readers of -The War Illus¬ 
trated believe that even yet, and now-, 
the Supreme Hun is still up to his old 
tricks ? 

The Voice of fhe Charmer 

The clamour which the spoon-fed 
German Press .has been instructed to set 
up, in face of the American danger to 
Boche hopes, is that the United States’ 
rise as a milita'ry Power is not so much of a 
peril to Germany as it is to Great Britain. 
“. Wake up. Britain ! ” is the disinterested 
advice which Berlin is now crooning 
across the Channel. It wants Britain to 
" look ahead,” to be inspired by a 
" European feeling;” and to visualise 
“ the Yankee menace ” for what it is—“ a 
monumental threat to the peace, happi¬ 
ness, security, and prosperity of the Old 
World ! ” 

Years ago William II. made himself 
notorious with an allegorical drawing 
portraying “ the Yellow Peril.” I 


shall not Ire surprised if he presently 
bursts forth with another masterpiece 
depicting Europe (led, of course, by im¬ 
maculate Germany) in united tattle align¬ 
ment against the miserable and miscreant 
hordes of democratic America, bent on 
enslaving the Eastern hemisphere to 
Uncle Sam's nefarious purposes. 

Watch out, you Allies ! Those Junkers 
will cheat you yet! " We ought to em¬ 
blazon in our memory that recent warn¬ 
ing of a Prussian political refugee in 
Switzerland. It peculiarly applies to the 
grotesque, yet insidious, suggestion that 
the path of British interests lies Berlin- 
wards, and not ip the direction of per¬ 
petual friendship with Washington. 

A British subject of high degree—or 
perhaps I should say of high pedigree—is 
still at large in Germany. “ She ” is a 
dog—an Irish terrier, if I am not mistaken 
—and her name is Daisy. She belongs 
to the Right Hon. Sir William Edward 
Goschen, Bart., the distinguished diplomat 
who was his Majesty's Ambassador in 
Berlin when war broke out. 

There were neither facilities- not time 
to bring Daisy out of the enemy’s 
country when the rest of the British 
Embassy went away—quietly by night, 
owing to the churlish German arrange¬ 
ments for their departure-—and the dog 
has been there ever since. I have just 
heard that she still inhabits her old 
quarters at the Embassy, in the Wil- 
hclmstrasse, now in charge of the Dutch 
on Britain's behalf. According to my 
news, Daisy is well and standing her 
splendid isolation in the true British, 
even if not the bulldog, spirit. 

Sir William Goschen is much attached 
to Daisy, aud I fancy he would give a 
good deal to have her back. She was 
known in Berlin as " the Entente Cordialc 
dog,” owing to her pronounced fondness 
for M. Jules Gambon, the French Am¬ 
bassador. ,Cambon is the only one for 
whom Daisy would desert her fond master 
whom the faithful terrier invariably 
accompanied oh his visits to the French 
Embassy. 

Enemy Masons 

I have asked many English Freemasons 
what would happen if a .Mason, good and 
true, in British, French, or American 
uniform, met a German Mason face to face 
in Xo Man’s Land. Tackle, the next 
Mason you meet. 

All of which reminds me te say that 
under German auspices the Grand Masters 
of the lodges of Germany, ’ Austria- 
Hungary, and Bulgaria—’whether there 
• are Masons in Turkey I don't recall— 
have recently been assembled in solemn 
conclave in Berlin. They proclaimed 
their “ solidarity ” and patriotism, but 
emphasised that before and during the 
war the Masonic fraternity held as aloof 
as possible from Armageddon’s alarms 
and acrimonies. 

What response, by the way. has come 
from the appeal made early in the summer 
by the Order of. St. John of Jerusalem, 
over the signature of Il.R.H. the Duke of 
Connaught, to the German brethren of 
the Order, inviting the latter’s disavowal 
of Hun war methods ? 
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THE EDITOR'S POSTSCRIPT 


A 1 


LONG the Strand, 
more than ever 
before the - Highway, 
of the British Empire, 
one may see any day 
the soldiers who have- 
come from overseas to 
take their share in saving from the envious 
Hun “ the greatest Empire that has been.” 
Australians, New Zealanders. Canadians, 
South Africans, there they wander along 
what they have been hoard to call *" the 
main street” of London. 

It is a wonder city for most of them : 
lew there must be who do not feel a thrill 
of pride in realising that this modern 
Babylon is worthy to be the mother city 
of their. Empire race. The.effect of this 
| on certain Australian habits of mind will 
; be immensely for the good, as not so long 
! ago London" was often the subject of 
I Antipodean wit,, and the Englishman 
| something‘of an old fogy to the lusty 
young Australian idea. The war will 
I banish tluit foolishness with many another. 

|! the men from “ dow n under ” had a 
* deal to learn about the . mother 
country and the splendid island races 
that huvi made it the liomc of freedom 
, and of all liberal institutions, equally had 
.the people of, the homeland to learn 
something about their kinsmen of the 
Southern island ..continent and. in the 
learning, to draw closer to them in 
sympathy,, in., admiration. . - ; : 

I ■ confess that I had seldom been * 
impressedyw ith- tlic Australian soldiers I 
lad seen along "me Strand. - Individually 
they had hot-appealed to me as men of 
liner physical .qualities than the average 
English provincial/ Nay, 1 luid "found 
myself noting a certain looseness of-limb, 
a suggestion of ga'uchcrie in-the carriage, 
and especially in the arm movements, pi 
these loyal Briton's of-tlie Ear South; who 
had come to Loudon town iii such numbers 
on their ways to or from the battlefields 
of France and Flanders. r ’ 

CA 1 course. 1 was wrong. The Strand is 
no place to get. a just impression of 
the Australian. A swan is not seen to 
advantage as it waddles along the banks 
of its lake. _ ~ . 

Thus had I read, with a lurking suspicion 
that Mr. John Masefield was letting his 
imagination run a little freely in his fine 
book “ Gallipoli,- those pages where lie 
describes with "so deft a literary art the 
physical appearance of the heroes from 
Australia who shared in that glorious 
failure. He insisted so earnestly on the 
.physical beauty of the men that it 
seemed the gods of old Greece had come 
back. And -all I bad seen were these 
rather loose-jointed men in khaki, with 
" Australia ” on their shoulders, wandering 
along the Strand; 

But John Masefield was right, as I can 
now bear witness. I have seen the swans 
in their natural element. 


U IT was a matter of only ten days before 
II * Hindcnburg gave the command for 
U the new Hun avalanche to be loosed 
JJ upon the British armies that I had the 
• good fortune to spend a day .with an 
U Australian division on the battle-front, 
w A day of blue skies and sunshine, a day 


of summer that had conic too. soon 
heralding that spell of favourable weather 
in which the avalanche started, and 
justifying the Hun in thinking that his 
alt Colt was smiling upon his new schemes 
of frightfulness. An artist friend accom¬ 
panied me and, as artists will, he had an 
itch to sketch every striking face of man 
or woman that caught his fancy. So we 
came to noting the physiognomy of the 
troops we met. 

There was great movement afoot. 
Everywhere along our fronts the Allies 
were on the alert for the first evidence of 
the onset. Troops of cavalry, baggage 
ci ilunuis, artillery of all kinds, were moving 
along the dusty highways of the war. 
And we both fell to noticing the appear¬ 
ance ol the men, as well as the. loveliness- 
of the horses, many of these fit to have 
drawn the chariot of an Alexander or a 
Cmsar. Two in particular, a pair of 
blacks, tlieir manes short-cropped, might 
have posed for a sculptor modelling the 
carpi' Apollo ; and they were harnessed 
to a waggon of fodder. 

DI T the men I Most of them were 
*-* young, in the early twenties, and 
they sat their horses like paladins of old. 
Their bodies seemed to take on the lithe 
movements, of the animals they bestrode. 
Their faces wore beautiful. They had a 
. beauty (hut spoke of the open air, of the 
wide plains, of the-joy of life. -Their 
. complexions were clear as those of dairy - 
. maids, their eyes, mostly set wide, were 
'bright with health and bodily vigour. 

, There, was as keen a pleasure in beholding 
those young, joyous faces as in looking 

■ into the eyes of a lovely woman : keener, 
.indeed, and with more of reverence to 

the "Maker of all things strong and 
"beautiful. . x 

IN" hundreds, in thousands, we saw these 
splendid young men. and we came to 
recognise .in. litem certain features, that 
were general, though each was instinct 
.with individual strength. For it is only 
the,inferior races.of mankind who con¬ 
form slavishly to type, such as the 

■ Cingalese and the Andean Indians. 

Each of these troopers was an iifdi- 
jvidual, yet all hod a racial .resemblance. 
The forehead, wide and well-moulded, 
above the clear eyes, the nose large and 
shapely, the mouth firmly set .with 
noticeable character in the lips, the chin 
deep and a little prominent, sweeping into 
a strong and graceful jaw. No touch of 
femininity, but beautiful as any woman. 
11 there was a fault, it seemed to be a 
•slight shortening of the neck, probably 
the effect .of uncommon squareness in the 
"shoulders. 

I SAID to'my artist friend, “ These men 
* conform fo Masefield's description ; 
they are nothing short of beautiful.'' add 
our admiration for them had been-stirred 
before we noticed they were Australians. 

But, mark you, they were nearly all 
on-horseback, or riding on the gun limbers, 
or in waggons. It was..a beauty "of face 
and head, of lithe and sinewy bodies,, we 
.had .been admiring. Later in the .day, 
when ive went among them in trench arid 
difg-ont. the- same- features appealed to 
us, but the god-like.grace of these young 


riders was not reproduced in the walking 
mem Memories of the wanderers along 
" the Strand came back in them. 

So 1 like to think of the Australians as 
the beautiful men on horses that I saw 
along those roads that March morning, 
and felt glad that our kinsmen of the Far 
South had sent such splendid sons to 
bear their part in the great battles that- 
had been fought, and were still to be, so 
Hint the freedom which had given to them 
these calm eyes, of heroes, that serene 
beauty of face and joy in the life of the 
open places, might not be impaired by 
Ihe onslaughts of a race of blond beasts 
driven like dumb cattle by super-brutes. 

THESE thoughts I expressed that very 
* evening to a war correspondent, anil 
he told me that he, too, had been admiring 
the beauty of the men that day, and lie 
had watched with that zest all physical 
fitness gives to the beholder, the manly 
carriage of tlie men. lie felt proud that 
they were moving "up to fight for a race 
that is to Uic modern world what Sparta 
was. to the ancient. “ 1 thought they 
were a regiment Of the Guards,” he said, 
“ but they were only the Lincolns !' ’ 

After all, the Yeomen of England can 
.still show the world what noble children 
Freedom breeds -Lincolns, Xorfolks, War- 
wickshires, Sherwood Foresters, and the 
rest of them, splendid men ad. The 
beauty that counts in war is the steady 
eye, the lion heart, the readiness to lay 
down one’s life fighting for the right to 
live ns free men. How beautiful all who 
fell ! How beautiful all who do tlieir duty 
as soldiers of Freedom, come they-from 
Australia or Canada, from Yorkshire or 
London' Town ! 


I 


“ Wrack of War ” 

AM.sure my readers will be interested 
•to know that my descriptive, sketches 
of tilings seen at the front are to be pub¬ 
lished iii book form .this autumn .by Mr. 
John Murray. The volume will not only 
contain all the “ Little Journeys ” but 
many more story-sketclics which have not 
been printed in The War Illustrated, 
.together. with a longer essay, entitled, 
" With R.L.S. Through the ! .and of 
War.” All who are familiar with the 
delightful works by Robert Louis Steven¬ 
son know that one of his most charming 
books is “ Ail Inland. Voyage.” in' which 
lie relates his adventures .with a. canoe 
oil a journey from Antwerp; and through 
Northern France from Maubeugc to 
Fontoise by the canals and rivers of the 
Sambrc and the Oise. This was the 
precise line of the heroic retreat from 
Mons, and as 1 went upon a literary 
pilgrimage along the whole route some 
years before the war, it occurred to me 
recently to .make the journey again in 
imagination with li.L.S. Needless to 
say, 1 found a strange new interest in 
his Inland Voyage." Some of his most 
characteristic philosopUisings read to-day 
like the words of a seer. 1 “ Wrack of 
War ” is the title chosen for my little 
book, and Mr. Murray will publish it, 
1 expect, towards the end of next mouth. 


J. a. pc. i 
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OUR OBSERVATION POST 


A LOOK ROUND THE VILLAGE 


O' 


jN my daily journey eastward it was 
my good fortune a morning or two 
ago to have a young American soldier as 
my immediate neighbour on the omnibus. 
In response to the girl conductor’s request 
for his faTC, he held up a shilling and said, 

" All the way, please,” presently examin¬ 
ing the ticket with patent desire for 
enlightenment about the distance it would 
permit him to travel. " Liverpool Street’s 
not very tar away ? ” he inquired, seeming 
a shade disappointed at receiving so much 
as ninepence change. Vague information 
that it was a good long way off seemed 
to restore all the cheerfulness of which his 
frankly happy face declared, him to be 
the possessor, and he settled down in his 
seat and looked around him with a 
delightfully friendly regard that won 
my heart at once. 

/~\FFER of a cigarette—which he 
A-' declined—served as the overture he 
was very ready to accept, and my inter¬ 
rogative suggestion that he was ” out to 
see something of the village ” was received 
with ingenuously hilarious assent. That 
was his purpose, on this his first day in 
London, and he .was delighted when X 
proceeded to suggest various items for his 
still blank programme. In broad outline 
my proposal was that he should go on 
from Liverpool Street to Highgate, from 
Highgate to Twickenham, thence make 
his way to Hampton Court, and .at some 
late hour return by tram or omnibus to 
the south-west district where lie told me 
he was staying for a few days. The 
itinerary would cover a good many miles 
of London, city and suburban, and it 
would be mighty bad duck if, on each 
stage, he did not find one fellow-passenger 
who would point out the successive 
places of interest, and have some gossipy 
information to retail about their history. 

XaEAXWHILE, on this first stage of 
1¥A his day’s excursion, 1 played the 
part of showman, and did so with 
enthusiasm ; for every day I find some 
new beauty of form and colour and human 
interest in the route that takes me from 
my home in Chelsea to the City. Every 
yard of the way brings one fo something 
fresh to talk about. I don’t think I ever 
had a more interested or appreciative 
listener. I cannot remeriiber that I ever 
talked more, or faster. The Duke of 
\ ork s School, Chelsea Hospital, the 
Guards’ Barracks, Nell Gwynne Passage 
Ranelagh, Peter Scott, " Buckingham 
Palace, Victoria Station, Vauxhall ; then 
up the straight, past Westminster Cathe¬ 
dral to Broad Sanctuary, with West¬ 
minster School, and — begging Non¬ 
conformity s pardon—the Aquarium and 
the Hospital and the Abbey, the sarsa¬ 
parilla man and the Houses of Parliament 
—a breathless zigzag this. 

THEN up Whitehall, turning head from 
side to side like Queen Alexandra 
. bowing her lovely way through cheering 
crowds on Alexandra Day ; the India 
Office and Downing Street, Scotland Yard 
and Richmond Terrace—H. M. Stanley 
lived there—the Horse Guards, the 
Banqueting Hall, with its central window 
through which King Charles stepped oh 
to the scaffold, Cox’s, Spring Gardens, 

— - 


Trafalgar Square, Northumberland 
Avenue, the Golden Cross Hotel, and a 
pause to take breath. Then the Strand : 
Coutts' Bank, ex-Lowther Arcade, 
Charing Cross and Queen Eleanor, Charing 
Cross Hospital, Eppstein’s figures, 
Coutts’ old bank, where no whiskers were 
allowed, the Beaver Hut (ex-Tivoli), 
Adelphi Terrace and J. M. Barrie, Covent 
Garden, the Savoy, the Chapel Royal, 
the Lyceum and Henry Irving, the 
Gaiety, Somerset House, Australia House, 
the Crystal Palace, St. Clement Danes, 
the Law Courts, Temple Bar, Prince 
Henry's Room, the Temple, Clifford's Inn, 
Serjeant’s Inn, Fleet Street itself, St. 
Paul’s, and — sorry, I get down here. 

THE young ■■ American got off the 
A omnibus, too. ” You’ve got it by 
heart, sure enough,” he said, “ and it’s 
real kind of you to tell me so much. 
You couldn’t make the circular trip with 
me, I suppose ? ” He got very red, and 
added : "I’d just love to ask you to 
spend the day with me, you telling me all 
the history of the world since the Creation, 
and me paying for the drinks.” ” And I 
would love to conie,” I said truthfully, 
” but I’m not on leave, you know.” He 
nodded. “ I haven’t come five thousand 
miles to interfere with an Englishman's 
duty,” he admitted, “so I’ll say thank 
you very much, and good-bye, but I wish 
it was s.y.l.” ” Well, make it so,” I 

suggested, and fished an envelope out of 
my pocket. “ That’s my name, and that's 
where I live, and I shall be delighted to see 
you any'night between eight and eight.” 

Any night between eight and eight ? ” 
he echoed doubtfully, and I repeated the 
words firmly. ” I work up here in the 
day time, you see. Every evening after 
eight o’clock I'm free till eight o’clock 
next morning. Come when you like.” 

Gee l” he said, ” I will. You’ve been 
real friendly, and I'd love to see an 
English home.” 

VA/E put it there, and parted on that, 
■" and now, while I’m.writing this 
leport of the conversation, I am hoping 
that a knock at the door will announce 
the arrival of that American boy, whose 
own name and address I stupidly omitted 


T? -tY CjAtOER is a lad of the ’17 Class of the 
v 1 niversity of Illinois, now in Frame with 
the American Expeditionary Force. These ringum 
lines from his pen were first published in the 
Chicago “ Tribune,” and deserve republication in 
this country ns indicative of the high quality of 
I lie courage with which his generation is faring 
forth on the most selfless crusade for which 
Christian knight ever drew blade. 

"\^J HERE 1 shall fall upon my battleground 
v There may I rest—nor carry me away. 
What holier hills could in these days be found 
I han hills of France to hold a soldier’s clay? 
Nor need ye place a cross cf wooden stuff 
Over my head to mark my age and name ; 
This very ground is monument enough 1 
Tis all 1 wish of show or outward fame. 

Deep in ihe hearts of fellow-countrymen 
My fast immortal sepulchre shall be, 

Greater than all the tombs of ancient kings 
What matter where my dust shall scatter then ? 

I shall have served my country oversea 
And loved her—dying with a heart that sings. 


to get from him. I should enjoy giving 
whatever supper our war-time larder 
allowed ; I should like to learn how my 
familiar things struck his senses unfamiliar 
with them ; I should feel proud pleasure 
if my unassuming, middle-class home 
found favour in the eyes of the stalwart 
lad whose presence in it would be added 
guarantee of its continued security. Yes, 
I hope that to-night, or some night soon, 

1 may open the door to his knock, bring 
him into my book-room and seat him in 
the big chair and satisfy his warm heart 
that indeed he is well come. 

pENDING his welcome arrival, I am 
1 suggesting that you should imitate 
my example in going a little more than 
half-way to. make friendly acquaintance 
with the next American soldier or sailor 
whom you happen to sit beside, in case he 
should feel inclined for a. chat about the 
places and people he is seeing for the first 
time ; and that you should then improve 
upon my conduct by giving him a specific 
invitation to your house. Remember that 
it is up to us to make these boys feel at 
home. They, as the strangers, are likely 
to be tire-shy folk, and we ought to recognise 
the historic fact that our characteristic 
national reserve is invariably misinter¬ 
preted at first as deliberate aloofness 
almost equivalent to hostility. It is our 
bounden duty to remove for ever all 
reason for suggestion of hostility between 
ourselves and our Transatlantic kinsmen. 
We are only now succeeding in removing 
that misapprehension from the-minds of 
our fellow-Britons from overseas. It was 
bad to allow them so to misjudge our real 
ieeling for them. It would be worse to give 
the Americans reason for doing so. 

IN London especially is the point of 
* contact very easily to be found. 
Americans are as essentially conservative 
as Englishmen. Lord Bryce described them 
once as a tree whose pendulous shoots 
quiver and rustle with the lightest breeze,- 
while its roots enfold the rock with a grasp 
.which storms cannot loosen. An acute 
observer has said that America evinces 
its English origin in nothing more clearly 
than in a temper .of mind at once cour¬ 
ageous and cautious, Strong in serious 
hopes, and free from illusions, faithful to 
the best traditions nf our common fore¬ 
fathers, yet not-bound in subjection to 
them, but rather pressing forward to those 
high ends towards which they and we 
work together. Now, and here in London, 
there is opportunity to test the truth of 
that observation. In London, more than 
elsewhere, are gathered associations with 
o’ur common forefathers. Point out to 
these American, young men the buildings 
and places where those memories are 
enshrined, and the light in their eyes will 
assure you of the glow'in their hearts. 
1 Recapitulated all those names, so familiar 
to you and me, of set purpose just now. 
They recall great men and great achieve¬ 
ments that have built up our glory during 
nigh upon a thousand years. These are 
the common possession of ourselves and 
the Americans. Give pleasure by pointing 
out to them our common heritage, and 
find pleasure in the rediscovery of our 
brotherhood. 

C. M. 
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SCALING-LADDERS ON THE MARNE.—French troops crossing the Marne at Chateau-Thierry in Marshal Foch’s great counter¬ 
offensive. The bridge had been blown up during the German thrust to the Marne, and when the French retook the town they used 
scaling-ladders for getting up from the river level to the unbroken portion of the structure. 
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THE GERMANS FOILED IN THE 

By Lovat Fraser 
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WEST 


D URING the week which ended on 
Monday, August 19 th, the great 
allied offensive between the Somme 
and the Oise did not regain momentum— 
though on August iStli General Mangin 
and the French Tenth Army began an 
important advance between the Oise and 
the Aisne, on a line from Rib 6 court to 
Soissons. What was reasonably plain by 
mid-August, however, was that the 
German hopes of a colossal victory in the 
west were completely shattered. At last 
there seemed no prospect that the enemy 
could gain any sort of decision before 
the United States armies were fully in 
the field. It was everywhere assumed 
that henceforth they must remain on the 
defensive in France and Belgium. 

I may remind my readers of my article 
in The War Illustrated of December 
29 th last, entitled, “ The Huns' Last 
Hope : Gravity of the Coming German 
Offensive in the West.” In that article 
1 pointed out that by throwing all their 
weight into the west the Germans were 
engaging in the most " tremendous gamble 
in history.” They have now gambled 
and lost, but they have not yet lost the war. 

Let us first take a look at the battle- 
front as it appeared on August 19 th. 
There had been only one essential change 
in the position during the week, which 
was that General Humbert’s troops had 
won possession of the greater part of 
the block of hills before Thiescourt, lying 
south-west of a line drawn from Lassigny 
to the junction of the River Divctte with 
the Oise. 

From Bray to Royc 

British forces were still standing out¬ 
side Bray and Chaulnes, and the French 
were still held on the outskirts of Roye. 
The collapse of the enemy’s front 
from Bray to Roye was daily ex¬ 
pected, but the Germans had put in 
fresh and stout troops and great clusters 
of machine-guns, and were fighting hard. 
It was supposed that they meant to retire, 
but sought to exact a heavy price first, 
and the Allies wished to deny them this 
satisfaction. 

Taking the front more in detail, on 
the date named British and American 
units were in the sector north of the 
Somme. Bray was full of gas, and the 
Germans in the town must have been 
living in their masks. The Australians 
were holding the line south of the Somme 
as far as a point well to the south of 
Lihons, and the Canadians carried it on 
to the junction with the French near 
Roye. The Germans were very strong 
in Hattencourt, Fresnoy, and Goyencourt, 
and they divided possession of Fransart 
with the Canadians. The French were 
within five hundred yards of Roye railway- 
station. On the extreme right flank of 
the battle our allies took Ribecourt on 
the Oise during the week, which brought 
them within six miles of Noyon. 

Broadly speaking, the German reaction 
was holding up the allied offensive on the 
whole battle-front, just as the Americans 
were being held up on the line of the Vesle 
in the flattened Marne salient. Yet the 
battle was not entirely stationary, as was 
shown by the capture of Ribecourt and 
the successful attack delivered by the 
Canadians at the village of Damery, north¬ 
west of Roye, on August 15 th. The policy 
of the Allied High Command necessarily 
remained unknown. 


Critics are not lacking who contend that 
the northern half of the battle might have 
achieved even larger results during the 
first day or two. They lay stress upon 
the fact that the first swift rush stopped 
just short of Chaulnes. Was there not 
here, they ask, some resemblance to our 
experience at the Battle of Cambrai, 
where an original advantage gained by 
surprise was not fully exploited ? The 
answer is that all such criticism is prema¬ 
ture, and may be quite unjustified. It 
can carry no -weight without knowledge 
of the actual intentions of the Higher 
Command when the battle began. 

The Old Deadlock? 

One piece of evidence tends to show 
that the original plans were strictly 
limited, for General Humbert, who 
attacked on the right flank with the 
French Third Army, has stated that he 
pushed on towards the Thiescourt hills 
because his troops reached their first 
prescribed objectives with such astonish¬ 
ing ease and rapidity. 

Again, it has been suggested that we 
have in this important battle little more 
than the fluctuations of a line which 
remains essentially impenetrable for both 
sides. If the Germans were pulled up 
sharply after their tremendous break¬ 
through to our old Somme battlefield in 
March, if they were driven back after 
their great sweep to the Marne in May, 
how, it is asked, can the Allies expect to 
profit to any vast extent by their " push ” 
between the Somme and the Oise ? Is 
not the old deadlock being once more 
reproduced ? 

The reply to these contentions, which 
I have set forth without necessarily en¬ 
dorsing them in any sense, is that the 
offensive is still unfinished, and we cannot 
yet see its consequences in a true per¬ 
spective. For example, we do not in the 
least know as 1 write what the Germans 
propose to do. They may hope to stand 
where they are, or they may be gaining 
time preparatory to another retirement. 
The.general impression is that they mean 
to go farther back, and the Paris experts 
are especially strong in this opinion. 

Vanishing Nightmares 

But where will they go ? All kinds of 
theories are advanced, from the wildest 
suppositions down to fairly modest esti-' 
mates. We may dismiss all the talk 
about a retreat to the Meuse, or a whole¬ 
sale exodus in the Ypres area. What is, 
however, possible, is that they may try 
to hold a new line from somewhere near 
Albert to Peronne, and thence to Ham 
and across to the Oise. That they will 
go back from the Vesle and recross the 
Aisne is considered to be almost certain. 
The thing to bear in mind is the remark¬ 
able change which has come over the 
whole situation in the west in the last few 
weeks. In the second week in July we 
were still wondering where the Germans 
would attack next. Amiens was slowly 
disintegrating under bombardment ; the 
population of Paris was being reduced in 
view of a menace still very real. Now 
these nightmares have vanished, and the 
only subject' of disputation is the possible 
extent of a further German retreat. 

I should personally be inclined to say 
that the Germans will not give up any 


more ground than they can possibly 
help, and that any farther retirements 
will be chiefly local. But discussion on 
any such narrow basis misses the full 
meaning of recent events. If we would 
read aright the significance of what has 
happened, we must cast our eyes back 
over all the complex military movements 
in the west since March 21 st. The end of 
March and the whole of April were a 
very black time for the Allies. In Great 
Britain the occurrences of that alarming 
period brought about the raising of the 
military age to fifty-one and a further 
increase in the income-tax. That swift 
and spacious advance towards Amiens, 
that attack on the Lys which culminated 
in the loss of the Messines Ridge and 
Mont Kemmel, were successes containing 
the utmost menace to the allied cause. 
When they were followed by our loss of 
the Aisne front, the position of the Allies 
was critical. 

By June the Channel ports were better 
protected than the public knew, and the 
Germans were evidently conscious of the 
difficulties before them in the north, 
for their minds seemed to turn to the 
French armies. They thought they saw 
the star of victory blazing over Paris. 
Historians will probably date the true 
beginning of the decline in the German 
fortunes this year from their fourth attack 
on June gth, when they struck towards 
Compiegne. 

A Five Months’ Battle 

Though they made some progress, 
and though imperturbable Paris for 
once grew apprehensive, this attack 
was essentially a failure. It did little 
to link up the Marne salient with the 
Montdidier-Amiens salient, which was its 
real object. It did not facilitate, as the 
Germans hoped, the converging move¬ 
ment on Paris from the Oise and the 
Marne which was their ultimate design. 
It left open all that tract of wooded 
country north-west of Villers-Cotterets 
where F'och afterwards secretly massed 
his forces for his subsequent counter¬ 
stroke between Soissons and Chateau- 
Thierry. 

When LudcndorfI finally conceived the 
idea of breaking south across the Marne, 
severing the French line, and swerving 
westward upon Paris, his plans were 
smashed on the first morning by Gouraud’s 
fine defence east of Rheims. Foch’s 
counterstroke between the Aisne and 
the Marne completed his undoing, and 
the new offensive by Sir Douglas Haig 
forced the Germans to realise that their 
gamble in the west had been lost. Looked 
at in this consecutive way, the six battles 
of the last five months are now seen to 
form one connected whole. We perceive 
the initial alarming triumphs of the 
Germans in the first three battles; the 
partial, recovery of the Allies before 
Compiegne in June ; their brilliant reas¬ 
sertion of their growing strength, thanks 
largely to the Americans, in their victory 
on the Marne ; and the way in which 
they rammed home in their last offensive 
the fact that they were regaining the 
initiative. 

We have passed through perilous times, 
but we can now breathe more freely, 
and there is,every reason to hold that in 
the west the enemy’s hour has gone 
beyond recall. 
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Along the Line of Triumph from Somme to Rheims 


Some German prisoners taken by the British on the Somme. On 
August 13th Sir Douglas Haig announced that 28,000 prisoners had 
been captured by British forces and the First French Army. 


Clearing up on the Somme front after the British wave of attack 
had passed on. Four Germans who had remained in hiding in a 
dug-out surrendering to a British soldier. 


Italian and British soldiers photographed together on the western front on a sector where the former were “ taking over ” from the latter. 
Inset above : British, French, and Italian officers consulting their maps during their forward fighting in the woods near Rheims. 
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AN AIRMAN’S ADVENTURES 
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COMBATS 


W ILL there ever be serious fighting 
in the air at night-time? 

I have often been asked to give 
my opinion as to the possibilities of night¬ 
fighting in the near future, and have 
always- replied that aerial combats of the 
type we are accustomed to in the daytime 
are impossible by night. On dark,' or 
semi-dark nights, you cannot see a machine 
until you are close to it. During over six 
months’ night-flying in France I have 
never seen a machine on a dark night 
long enough to enable me to aim my gun 
and fire. On several occasions a machine 
has passed close to us, been vaguely visible 
for a fraction of a second, and then been 
lost to view completely. 

One very dark night, five thousand feet 
over Ypres, a giant Gotha whizzed under¬ 
neath us. For one brief moment I glimpsed 
its twin engines and long fuselage in the 
tiny cone of light sent down by our tail- 
lamp. I signalled my pilot round imme¬ 
diately, and we turned sharply on a 
vertical bank ; but to look for a machine, 
even a big Gotha, on a dark night, is as 
hopeless as to search for a drop of fresh 
water in the ocean. You might come 
across it by chance, but there can be no 
question of skill or the use of method in 
finding it. For this reason, fighting in the 
air on dark nights by means of fast-moving 
aeroplanes may be'considered impossible. 

There remains the question of moon¬ 
light nights. Here the answer cannot be 
given so definitely. Attempts have been 
made by all the belligerent Powers to 
bring about aerial combats in the moon¬ 
light, and there is little doubt that in 
the course of time a good night-fighting 
machine will be evolved. The present 
types of heavy bombing machines are 
obviously unsuited for offensive fighting, 
although some of them could render a 
good Account of themselves from a 
defensive point of view. 

■pXGLAND can claim the first notable 
success so far as aerial fighting is con¬ 
cerned. It is no secret, either to our own 
or the German authorities, that the last 
great moonlight raid on London failed, 
partly because of the accuracy and 
violence of our barrage, and partly because 
our home defence airmen, flying fast and 
handy scouts and fighters, were able to 
bring down a number of the enemy 
bombers. 

One of our most famous scout pilots, in 
order to test a theory which he had formed, 
went up one moonlight night and flew up 
and down the lines between Arras and 
Albert looking for machines. He saw 
over a dozen of our own night-bombers, 
but no enemy machines ; in some cases 
he was able to get right up to a machine 
without being observed. A few days later 
he flew over to our squadron and was 
able to tell us the identification numbers 
of two or three of our " buses ” which 
had crossed that sector on the night of his 
-experiment. He had seen these numbers 
shining clearly in the moonlight. 

During this same moonlight period our 
own and another night-flying squadron 
were attacked in the air. But the attacks 
were not pressed home with any deter¬ 
mination, and we lost no machines. All 
this goes to show that serious night¬ 
fighting between machines equally, or 
nearly equally, matched, will undoubtedly 


IN THE MOONLIGHT 


By Night-Hawk 

take place in the near future, but that 
it will only be carried on under very 
favourable conditions of weather and 
visibility, and that the pilots selected for 
it wiU have to be men with exceptionally 
keen sight, steady nerves, and accurate 
judgment of distances. When you are 
anywhere near another machine at night¬ 
time you have to estimate your distance 
even more accurately than in daylight. 
An error of a fraction of an inch may spell 
all the difference between life and death, 
victory or defeat. 

T REMEMBER one clear moonlight night 
1 shortly after the Cambrai stunt, when 
the air seemed to be— as a Canadian 
pilot phrased it — ■“ lousy with German 
machines.” 

Our day-flyers had spotted a new 
German aerodrome which, by its area and 
the size of its hangars, was obviously 
intended for use by large night-bombing 
machines. The job of strafing the place 
was allotted to our squadron. 

It was a splendid opportunity, con¬ 
ditions were favourable, our fellows were 
as keen as mustard, and we made a good 
night’s job of it. We flew in two relays—- 
eighteen machines before dinner, and 
eighteen after. A week or so later, through 
an Intelligence source, we learned that 
so effective had our bombing been that 
two out of the three Gotha flights had been 
forced to abandon the aerodrome, and that 
the damage to machines, hangars, and 
personnel had been very heavy. Most 
of the hangars had disappeared, while the 
aerodrome itself was thickly besprinkled 
with bomb-holes. 

were second off the ground that 
night. It was an evening of won¬ 
derful moonshine, and we were able to 
hang on to the tail of the first machine 
un'.-il we were well over the lines. Then 
we lost sight of it. On arrival at the 
target, however, we saw our first machine 
at about three hundred feet above the 
aerodrome. The observer was firing his 
gun into the hangars, and being hated 
vigorously by a Boche machine-gun 
cleverly emplaced near some cross-roads. 

The Germans had their night-landing 
flares out. We could see several of their 
machines on the ground, and they were 
sending up signal lights, evidently warning 
their own machines which were still up 
to keep away until our raid was over. 

I stood on my locker and looked back 
over our tail. The air seemed full of 
machines, some of which were obviously 
German night-bombers returning from a 
raid over our territory. Several more of 
our own ” buses ” had by now arrived on 
the scene. Bombs were dropping on and 
near the hangars ; observers were firing 
their guns from all angles into the doomed 
buildings ; I saw one of our fellows flying 
low over a German machine which, with 
a view to escaping from the rain of bombs 
and bullets, was attempting to “ take-off ” 
the aerodrome. 

There was a tiny red flash, a distant 
report almost like the drawing of a 
champagne cork, and then a second or two 
later a sudden up-blazing of petrol. For 
some little time that Boche machine 
burned furiously, lighting up hangars, 
workshops, and hutments, and materially 
helping us in our work of destruction. 


AN our second visit later that same 
night the aerodrome was in dark¬ 
ness. There were no flares and no 
signalling lamps. The only sign of activity 
was a violent increase of ” hate,” the 
Germans having evidently brought up 
some mobile anti-aircraft batteries. 

On the following night we again passed 
over this Gotha aerodrome on our way 
to a more distant target in the north of 
Belgium. I was carrying what I always 
called my " Big Bertha ” — that is, a little 
gun which fired shells. At that time ours 
was the only machine in any night-flying 
squadron upon which this gun was 
mounted. Naturally, we were not a little 
proud of it, and as we flew over the Gotha 
aerodrome I fired off a couple of shells 
by way of greeting. There was no reply. 
Wo learned subsequently that the aero¬ 
drome had been temporarily evacuated. 

/~\NE of the most curious flying coinci- 
dences I know of occurred during 
the opening of the German offensive last 
March. In those days the enemy was very 
persistently bombing our back areas, and 
at the same time attempting raids on 
London and Paris. The observer in one of 
our machines, when well over the lines, 
suddenly saw a twin-engined machine 
flying about two hundred feet beneath 
him, its vast expanse of wing and long, 
narrow fuselage gleaming in the moon¬ 
light. Realising that this was a Gotha, 
and that by the route it was taking it was 
probably on the homeward journey from 
England, he decided to follow it back to 
its aerodrome and attempt to destroy it 
when landing. Meanwhile, another of our 
pilots farther south had encountered 
a Gotha which in his opinion was 
homeward-bound from Paris. 

The London Gotha landed at an aero¬ 
drome a mile or so to the north of X ; the 
Paris Gotha landed at an aerodrome a 
little to the east of the same village. And 
both Gothas were destroyed, within a few 
miles of each other, by bombs dropped 
from the air while they were taxi-ing up 
to their hangars. 

{'COMPARING notes afterwards the two 
"■* pairs of pilots and observers each saw 
the enemy machines at, roughly, the same 
distance beneath them ; each was able to 
follow his victim without the presence of 
his own machine being noticed ; each 
saw the same recognition signals flashed 
from the Hun aerodromes and each fol¬ 
lowed his quarry slowly down until it was 
on the ground before releasing his bomb. 

That was a unique bag for one night. 
As an airman, however, I cannot help but 
imagine myself in the position of the 
occupants of those unlucky German 
machines. I can see Eitel, the pilot, 
looking at his watch. . 

" Been a cold trip to-night, eh, Fritz ? ” 
he shouts to his observer. “ And what a 
barrage over London ! Mein Gott ! But 
now we’re down, my boy ; we’re home 1 ” 

Perhaps they had been four hours in 
the air, had crossed the lines twice, and 
been hated savagely each time, had braved 
the sea and the guns of London. Now they 
were down, their landing-wheels had 
touched the ground, they remembered 
that in the mess there were” bottles of real 
old beer from Munich, and — a British 
bomb completed the story ! 
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Searchlight & Sidelights on Air Raids & Raiders 


Striking photograph taken under a searchlight of a British R.A.F. bombing machine about to start 
on a night raid. In circle : Captain Strasser, leader of the Zeppelin detachment of the German Navy, 
who was destroyed with his airship and crew by British aircraft on August 5th off the British coast. 




One night’s rations for a single bombing squadron of the R.A.F. All these bombs were for dropping on enemy munition dumps, railway 
stations, and rolling-stock behind the German lines on the western front in one raid. Many bombing squadrons are incessantly at work. 
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Great Gun Booty Taken in the Allied Advance 


A street in Villers-Cotterets showing some of the German guns captured during the recent allied offensive. The guns have been described 
as being so numerous as to fill the towns behind the line of advance. This photograph shows there is little exaggeration in the words. 
The total number of enemy guns taken since Marshal Foch sprung his “ surprise ” on the Hun is considerably above a thousand. 


emplacement of the Germans Big Bertha,” at Fere-en-Tardenois, by which the first long-range bombardment of Paris was begun. 
A number of allied soldiers were inspecting the carriage of the great gun in its lair where they had captured it. 
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Forward with the Allies on the Champagne Front 



Rounding up stray prisoners. German coming out of his hiding-place to surrender 
to a British soldier during the brilliant fig'hting in Champagne in July. 


German gun captured by the Canadians on the western front. One of the men of the battalion that secured it is engaged in “ chalking it 
up ” on the barrel. Right: British soldier bringing in a machine-gun captured during the fighting in the wood9 near Rheims- 
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Pressing Back of the Barbarous Boche: 


American signallers in action. Steadying the lamp with his left hand, 
one man “tapped out” a message with his right, while his comrades 
read the answering message and “ made a note of it.” 


Special apparatus in use at a French listening-post. It is of a kind 
first employed by the enemy, but adopted by the Allies after some 
of the instruments had been captured. 


f. 



Britishi troop9 clearing a way through a village to which they had just penetrated during one of their recent forward attacks in the Somme region. 
Though the houses had been reduced to a few fragments of wall and tumbled heaps of plaster, the men had to search every possible place where 

enemy machine-guns or snipers might be hidden. 
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Scottish Soldiers’ Fine Work at Meteren 


Scottish troops gathering together some of the machine-gun spoils which they secured at Meteren. This was the most north-westerly point 
reached by the Germans in their Armentieres attack early in April. It was recaptured by the Scots on July 19th, when they secured three hundred 

prisoners and a number of machine-guns. 


Machine-guns undergoing their final overhaul and test before being 
taken to the front trenches. They are fired into a bank of earth to 
make sure that they are “ running smoothly.” 


British gunners turning a captured German gun on to the retreating enemy. 
A great feature of the recent allied offensive wa9 the huge number of German 
guns and vast quantities of ammunition captured. 
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Driving the Hun from Scenes he has Desecrated 



Street in Chateau-Thierry, blocked with debris and stopped with barricades by the 
Germans before their retreat in July last. 


Fortified trenches the Germans were forced to 
abandon during the recent offensive in Champagne. 


Hun sacrilege in the Church of the Madeleine, Chateau-Thierry. 
Stacks of church ornaments and copper collected for removal. 


Some of the new French “ whippet ” Tanks passing a balloon on the way to the front-line. Inset : Highland pipers marching at the head 
of a regiment on its way to reinforce the right wing of the allied army between Dormans and Rheims during the French counter-offensive. 
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By Desert Paths and Waterways of Palestine 


Lewis-gun section of Midland troops serving in Palestine preparing to mount their guns. Some idea of the hardships of this 
campaign is conveyed by the utter shadelessness of the battlefield, where the pack animals are sinking hock-deep in fine sand. 


British soldiers watering camels and enjoying a “ dip ” in the Auja, the river which runs into the Mediterranean four or five miles north 
of Jaffa. At the end of May Sir Edmund Allenby advanced his left wing to near Tabsor, about twelve miles N.E. of the historic seaport. 


Indian escort bringing in Turkish prisoners after action on June 8th, when British troops in the coastal sector of the Palestine front 
captured a portion of the enemy’s trench system in that area, together with several of his observation posts. 
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On the Broken Roads of the German Retreat 



Railway bridge on the road from Longpont to Oulchy-le-Chateau, wrecked by the Germans in their retreat before the French counter¬ 
offensive between Soissons and Rheims in July. Oulchy-le-Chateau commanded the River Ourcq and was a centre of supplies. 


French tirailleurs crossing the wreckage of the bridge shown in the upper photograph. Wooded and hilly country favoured the retreat of 
the enemy, who further destroyed all roads and communications to the best of his ability, but French spirit overcame all obstacles. 
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WA R s WOMEN, & THE FUTURE 

WOMAN AND THE FAMILY 

By W. L. George 

The Well-known Writer on Fem'nism 


T HE first effects of women’s suffrage 
will be felt in women themselves 
rather than in the law. Sofne years 
ago I committed myself to a statement 
■some suffragists have never allowed me 
to forget—viz., “ I don’t believe women 
are fit to have the vote ; that is why I 
want them to have it.” This is not as 
silly as it sounds, for it conveys that 
only by giving women responsibility for 
political action can they be made fit to 
exercise it. It amounts to the same thing 
as the old French saying, “ You become a 
blacksmith by making horseshoes.” Thus 
I suspect that woman's action will be 
progressive, .that she will demand better 
laws only as she grows capable of desiring 
better conditions. 

What laws will she demand so far as the 
family is concerned ? It is rather difficult 
to say, for women are very unequally 
developed. There is no comparison 
between the Scottish middle-class girj. and 
her English sister, for the Scottish girl 
much more commonly goes to college and 
forms views at an early age. Likewise 
there are vast differences between North 
and South, between the labouring woman 
and the woman of leisure; and there are 
perhaps still vaster differences between 
the mothgr of thirty and the grandmother 
of sixty. These differences are sharper 
than those which part men, because men 
have-been for a long time — and especially 
since the Reform Act of 1832—subject to 
common political influences. Men tend to 
think together, so that election results 
are, roughly, similar in most parts of 
the country ; men went predominantly 
Liberal in 1906, pronouncedly Unionist in 
1910. But women have not yet political 
.cohesion, and will not so readily rally 
round common ideas. 

Old and New Type Mothers 

Woman is developing from a political 
obscurity during which she was often 
cruel, because the cruel are usually the 
ignorant. In the nineteenth century her 
main tendency had been largely moral, 
and she showed few signs of backing 
her own sex ; since 1900-05 the suffrage 
movement has drawn women together 
against their common enemy—man, and 
her attitude has shown signs of change. 
For instance, it is now less usual to find 
a young woman bitter against the un¬ 
married mother ; she is more inclined to 
demand penalties against the man and 
fair treatment for the child. She still 
exhibits a certain bitterness, due to a 
limited mental field. Thus a great many 
women made themselves rather absurd 
at the time of the Insurance Act by writing 
to the newspapers angry letters against 
stamp-licking, while others laid them¬ 
selves open to the uglier imputation of 
meanness when they protested against the 
extension of workmen’s compensation to 
servants. They resented the idea that 
they must pay 2s. 6d. a year to insure 
their servants’ lives and limbs. 

That is passing, for the young mother 
of to-day is not at all the fond, but grim, 
mother of the ’eighties. She is infinitely 
more intelligent, and is developing theories 
as to cliildren, which may be wrong, but 
do show activity of mind. It is mainly 
young mothers who run and use the 


National Society of Day Nurseries, a 
powerful and valuable body that controls 
over a hundred creches where employed 
women can leave their children to be 
amused and kept safe. The old type of 
mother is content to pay a " minder ” to 
herd her children miserably in a dirty 
room ; the new mother has found out 
the Society of Day Nurseries, and is 
profiting by its courses on child-rearing. 
She is also doing this at the schools for 
mothers, such as the one in St. Pancras, 
where she is educated as a mother, is 
helped by doctor and dentist, and generally 
makes herself fit. 

“ Home Orderlies” 

The modern . mother seeks personal 
improvement; Often she attends the 
lectures of the Parents’ Educational 
Union, a body rather limited by its 
religious character, but still capable of 
helping women to favour in their children 
an intelligent education. That is her 
trend, and I believe all this will result in 
an improvement in the mothers, therefore 
in a rise in mental capacity and in a 
demand for improved laws. The child will 
naturally be the first to benefit, for women 
are not likely at once to evolve broad 
political ideas; they will turn to the 
nearest and dearest, which is usually the 
child. Possibly the first demand may be 
for the endowment of motherhood. That 
principle is already in the Statute Book, 
for the Insurance Act allows thirty 
shillings to every insured mother, a sum 
which helps her a little to buy food and 
clothing, but it does not go far enough. 
If women put forward this demand, they' 
will ask for at least five pounds per birth. 
It is not much, but it would enable the 
woman to abstain from home or factory 
work for four weeks by giving her the 
means to pay a “ home orderly ” to look 
after her dwelling, her husband's meals, 

' and her other children; also it would 
provide her with nourishing food. 

The idea of " home orderlies” is bound 
to develop out of the existing district 
nurse. The working-class mother requires 
a servant during these four weeks, and it 
might be well to compel her to employ an 
orderly if she claimed the five pounds ; 
she might also be given part in the shape 
of food, for the mother is often foolish, 
and risks her health and that of her baby 
in the cause of economy. Alternatively, 
she may ask for the extension of creches, 
so that her other children may be taken 
off her shoulders for those few weeks. 

‘'Lien on Men's Wages” 

Another direction of demand will, I 
think, be the lien on men’s wages. I do 
not suggest that there is an undue amount 
of pocket-searching ; indeed, most men 
of all classes are far from ungenerous, 
and many a poor man hands his wages to 
his wife, she returning him enough for 
fares, tobacco, and sundries. The idea 
that the working man is drunken and 
brutal is nonsense ; he is usually a good 
fellow, and lives on good terms with his 
womankind; but he docs not always 
realise the cost of things, and allows too 
little. It is against the foolish man, rather 
than the selfish man, that the lien idea 
is directed. The suggestion is that women 


should be given, by local boards of working 
men and women, not boards of officials, a 
legal share in their husband’s wages, a 
share they could recover direct from the 
employer. I do not, of course, support 
the ridiculous suggestion that these boards 
should fix the proportion to be paid to 
every wife in the borough ; that is not 
necessary ; they would merely be informal 
appeal courts to which a woman could go 
if her husband did not enable her to 
maintain her home and her children. 
To-day, if her husband does not desert her, 
she has no remedy. 

Women are also likely to demand an 
extension of old-age pensions. Five 
shillings a week is too little, and the age 
of seventy is too late. Women, notably, 
need rest early, and are likely to favour a 
pension of at least ten shillings a week at 
sixty. It need not be enormously expen¬ 
sive ; indeed, none of these reforms are 
very costly. The five pounds’ maternity 
endowment works out at a maximum of 
£ 5 , 5 00 , 0° 0 for the whole country, and 
might not exceed £4,500,000 ; the reform 
of old-age pensions would be more 
expensive. There are in these islands 
about 3,916,000 persons aged over fifty- 
nine. If each one were given ten shillings 
a week, the total cost would be about 
/too,000,000 per annum, nearly seven, 
times the present’cost of pensions; but 
in fact pensions would be scaled according 
to means, and we should make large 
economies on our paupers, already 
reduced by 200,000 through the Old Age 
Pensions Act. It is possible that an 
extra £50,000,000 would see us through, 
and that is not much for social health and 
justice in days when we spend that sum 
on a week’s war. 

Problems of Housing 

Women may also take up a definite 
attitude on housing. Already the Women's 
Labour League has designed a model 
worker’s house, while 'the Minister of 
Reconstruction lias appointed a special 
sub-committee of women to consider 
the question from their point of view. 
As, little by little, women realise what 
effect good housing has on infant mortality, 
when they understand why that mortality 
is in poor Dewsbury double what it is in 
comfortable Hornsey, their point of view 
may take forcible form. 

Meanwhile, the unmarried woman is 
likely to break away from the family. 
All through the war she has been doing so, 
and I have in mind three cases, collected 
within a month, where girls of good 
position have joined the ranks of working 
women, intending never to return. Thev 
cannot, however, live in isolation, and are 
likely to constitute their own social 
groups. To a certain extent they may 
be brought into the club movement by 
organisations such as the Homes for 
Working Girls in London (Ada Lewis 
House, Morley House), where a girl may 
live for 2s. 6d. a week and use the club ; 
or they may enter the more powerful 
Federation of Working Girls’ Clubs, which 
number 150 clubs; but both these groups 
are hampered by their religious aims. 
The new working girl will probably prefer 
to seek religion freely, and will form her 
own groups, which will have a more 
republican and emancipated flavour. 
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How Our Navy Keeps the Freedom of the Seas 



Salvage work at sea. Should a ship be mined our patrol boats endeavour to get 
the lame duck to port or beached. 


British patrol boat warning a neutral vessel to alter her course and so evade 
mines laid by the German pirates. 


Merchantman attacked by U boats using a smoke-box screen to hide her movements from the enemy. As a further safeguard she would 
steer a zigzag course while sending out wireless calls for defensive air and patrol craft. In circle : Example of “ dazzle-painting,” or 
camouflage, which renders it difficult for a U boat commander to determine the speed, distance, and direction of the vessel he attacks. 
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NA VY LIFE ASHORE & AFLOAT 

SURPRISES OF THE R.N.V.R. 

By Sydney A. Moseley 


C APTAIN CARPENTER, V.C., the 
hero of Zeebrugge, has emphasised 
the worthy part played by officers 
and men of the Royal Naval Volunteer 
Reserve in that soul-stirring action. 

That acclamation—since followed by 
the announcement of the V.C. to a 
lieutenant, R.N.V.R. — must have sur¬ 
prised not a few who imagined that the 
man with the crinkly gold braid was a 
landlubber disguised as a sailor. The 
distinction signifies a difference merely of 
category and not of service. 

The composition of the Volunteer 
Reserve force is complex. It includes all 
sorts — from mercantile marine sailors and 
yachtsmen down to bankers and provision 
merchants. I have, as a fact, met in the 
course of my sojourn in the Navy a cap¬ 
tain of a liner, a well-known journalist, a 
headmaster of a public school, a chartered 
accountant, an opera singer, a bookseller, 
an engineer, and an author. Men with 
some sort of sea experience or of 
engineering ability were, after a brief 
training, drafted to launches —a side of 
the new Navy which, as the enemy knows 
to his cost, has been very largely developed. 

As the Zeebrugge despatches show, these 
launches are detailed for work which 
requires absolute fearlessness, initiative, 
and dexterity in handling. Each of the 
launches which played so great a part in 
these and other operations is commanded 
by a lieutenant, R.N.V.R. 

Placing the Men 

It must not be imagined, however, that 
the Zeebrugge enterprise afforded the 
only opportunity for these citizen sailors. 
Day and night the R.N.V.R. men in 
launches or trawlers are patrolling the 
coast as scouts, or are out farther afield 
hunting for enemy submarines. The full 
story of their valuable work in this con¬ 
nection is yet to be told. The R.N.R. 
in their trawlers, or the R.N. men in their 
destroyers, have not had the monopoly of 
those stirring adventures with the U boats. 

The general misconception of the 
duties of the R.N.V.R. is due to the fact 
that the Royal Naval Reserve was sup¬ 
posed to have included all reserve officers 
and men with some previous sea experience. 
This mistake is shared by some naval men. 
The exigencies of war — perhaps it was 
with an idea of economy at that time—■ 
were responsible for roping so many 
qualified sailors into the R.N.V.R. At 
any rate, I came across officers and men of 
the R.N.V.R. performing every possible 
duty—similar to those which devolve 
upon those of the “ pukka ” brand. 

Even in the accountants’ branch this 
expression of confidence in the R.N.V.R. 
personnel by the Admiralty has been 
made manifest. There was a period in 
the war when it was decided to offer 
commissions in the accountants’ branch to 
qualified men of low medical category, or 
those discharged from the Army. To 
these were allotted such duties as ships’ 
accounts, paying, victualling, coding, or 
carrying despatches. 

Such men, with experience in book¬ 
keeping and accounting, were given com¬ 
missions as assistant-paymasters in the 
Royal Naval Reserve, while others with 
no such experience were drafted to the 
R.N.V.R. for coding and secretarial 
duties. Thus a large number of " pukka ” 


officers were released for more arduous 
duties. 

Of course, there is a very human side 
to the story of the Royal Naval Volunteer. 
It is strange indeed that more has not 
been written about him in the course of 
this war. Shut up within the sides of 
the leviathans that go out again and again 
to challenge Fritz to a fight to a finish, he 
has been indeed lost to the world. 

A “Gentleman Rating” 

Let me therefore give a little picture 
of one of the types of R.N.V.R.—great 
naval heroes—who have so far been over¬ 
looked in the great struggle. 

I met him in the lower deck amid a 
score or so of ratings who were told off 
to scrub the decks. He had a round face, 
big, earnest eyes, and a crop of hair which 
had no right on the head of a son of the 
sea. Baggy trousers and a round hat 
serve to equalise all men. The orna¬ 
ment of a stripe of braid works wonders, 
of course ; but the men in the uniform hats 
have uniform souls—or ought to have. 

This son of a 12 -pounder hadn't. When 
I came along with a very superior officer 
this man came to attention in much the 
same manner as the rest of the crew. But 
there was a subtle difference, which I was 
quick to notice. He did not look so set as 
a regular lower-rating has a right Jo look. 
It seemed, in fact, as if he had no objec¬ 
tion at all to our coming in the under¬ 
world, as he afterwards called it. 

I was glad to stay aboard this 
super-Dreadnought, because, among other 
things, I had an idea this young-feller- 
me-lad and I should meet. 

It was Sunday morning, and a naval 
chaplain was hard put to find an organist 
—a substitute for an officer who had been 
transferred to the Tiger. 

” Perhaps somebody among the crowd 
can play ? ” I suggested ; but he, more 
cognisant, as he thought, of this region, 
laughed the suggestion aside. But the 
young man who had taken my fancy had 
overheard my suggestion. He came for¬ 
ward, a bit shy, but eager, and saluted. 

“ I can play a little, sir,” he said. 

The chaplain looked round at the man 
as if it were an amazing thing. 

” What can you play ? ” he asked. 

“ I could play a fugue or a sonata—all 
the Church music—and something from 
Chopin or Mendelssohn as a finale.’’ 

The chaplain gasped. 

’’ What’s your name ? ” he asked. 

” Dickson.’’ 

“ Your real name ? ” 

“ Oh—er—does it matter, sir ? ’’ 

All Sorts and Conditions 

Dickson and I met after the church 
service. He had played with a mar¬ 
vellous touch and technique, which at 
once revealed a student and a natural 
musician. From that day onwards, I 
may say, he became the " gentleman- 
rater ” of the lower decks. 

’’ I joined up like the rest,” he told me. 
“ I rather fancied the. Navy, and the only 
thing open was the R.N.V.R. Of course, 
candidly, sir, I didn’t know quite what 
the life down here was going to be like.” 
He laughed. " I’m glad I didn’t. It 
might have made me hesitate a bit, and I 
shordd have missed a side of human life 
about which I had never dreamt.” 


I nodded. I knew enough, and had 
seen enough, to know that the life in the 
Navy was fitted only for the great, strong, 
physical beings who were broken in when 
young, in order to make up this arm of 
the great Services. Much had been sung 
about the poets and millionaires who were 
masquerading in khaki, but little we 
dreamt that some of the best men had 
joined up as able-bodied seamen in the 
lower decks of our great worships, and 
had put to sea in the company of 
thousands of men who had known the sea 
and the Navy from childhood. 

Here in this ship were bankers, baronets, 
and professors, living a curious life among 
m'en with whom they had nothing in 
common beyond the great common 
object. To have conceived such a life 
in normal times would have been a night¬ 
mare to these men who had come in 011 
their own account. I dare say in after¬ 
life many of them will wonder how they 
ever were able to- stand it. Withal, I 
doubt whether any of them will regret 
their wonderful experience. 

That morning a young lower-rating had 
gone “ on the mat ” and asked for leave. 

” What for ? ’’ he was asked. 

“ To see my father off to the front.” 

" Who is your father ? ” 

“ General Sir——" naming a well- 
known general. 

Nobody had ever guessed the identity 
of the young seaman volunteer. 

At the Call of War 

Dickson himself was an M.A., D.Sc., 
and a composer of music. The story he 
told me was a simple one, and very 
touching. He hesitated at first, but I 
won his confidence in the end. To those 
who are away from all they love best 
there come moments of yearning which 
are strangely touching in strong men. A 
good many are clever enough to hide all 
trace of these natural human feelings; 
but sometimes one has a brief glimpse 
below the veneer of conventional hard¬ 
ness, and then one beholds the common 
heart which allies all humanity. 

" Before the war," said Dickson, " I 

was the headmaster of the-Grammar 

School. I spent three years at the - 

Higher School, and there met my future 
wife. We married and went over to 
Yorkshire.” 

He stopped to light a pipe. 

" There has been no sweeter bliss than 
my seven years of married life. Quiet, 
mind you, and perhaps uneventful, but 
happy. We had a nice house and a 
garden. Nothing seemed wanting-” 

“ And then ? ” 

“ And then, just as I was promoted, 
war broke out. Her brother was wounded, 
and the first signs of grief overclouded 
her life. Then I said I must join up. We 
closed up our beautiful little house. She 
went out on war-work, and in a trice we 
were separated.” 

He knocked the ashes from his pipe. 

“ Still,” he said suddenly, “ I do not 
regret this amazing experience. No. It 
has hardened me a bit, I know; but I’m 
sure I shall be all the better for it! ” 

That was the strange part about all the 
queer fish of the R.N.V.R. I came across 
—they had yearning moments of retro¬ 
spection, but the future always seemed 
brighter and more hopeful than ever. 
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Heads of Hundom Plotting New Frightfulness 



Left to right: Prince Henry of Prussia, Maj.-Gen. von Sauberzweig (the notorious 
Hun slave-driver in Belgium), Maj.-Gen. Count Klopsch Kloth von Roden (Austria), 


the Kaiser, and General von Hutcer 


Gen. von Marwitz (seated), with his Chief o? 
Staff, Col. von Tschischwitz, studying a map of 
the western front. In circle : Field-Marshal 
von Eichhorn, assassinated in the Ukraine. 
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“The Kaiser and his Staff on the way to Flanders,” when they thought all was going well with their great offensive. Since then the 
All-Highest and his henchmen havo experienced a “ surprise ” at the hands of the Allies. Inset above : Vice-Admiral Behnke, succeeded 
Admiral von Capelle as German Secretary of State for the Admiralty. (The pictures on this page are from German newspapers.) 
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GERMANY FROM WITHIN 
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3 HUNS’ NEW OUTBURST OF HATRED 9 
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By Frederic William Wile 

Late Berlin Correspondent of the “Daily Mail ” 
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C OUNT RF.VENTLOW THE 
FRIGHTFUL, archpriest of Anglo¬ 
phobia in Hunland, declares that 
hatred of England has been making 
“ gratifying progress.” He welcomes it 
as an “ indispensable factor ” in helping 
Germany to the overthrow of her 
" grimmest ” foe, the stubborn British. 

I fancy that intense and growing as 
England-hate in Germany was when 
Keventlow wrote a week or ten days ago, 
it is, even greater and more ferocious 
now with British troops in occupation 
of Archangel and Baku. The Germans 
know at last that England and her Allies' 
do not intend to let the Boche overrun 
Eastern Russia and Siberia or plunge the 
German dagger into the heart of Central 
Asia. Once again England has taken 
strong and forceful action. to frustrate 
German plans for aggrandisement. De¬ 
tachments of the British Army on the 
shores of the White Sea and the Caspian 
may prove to be as momentous as .the 
despatch of the “ Contemptibles “ to help 
save France and Belgium. 

She Real Banger 

Many signs indicate the plausibility of 
reports that the , Germans will march on 
Petrograd, or even Moscow, and proclaim 
their sovereignty over Central Russia. 
No fear of serious resistance from the 
spineless Bolshevists need retard them. 

The Lenin-Trotsky Soviets issue ful¬ 
minating proclamations from week to 
week, dragoon helpless allied diplomats 
and Consular officials, and give forth other 
manifestations of “ Government,” but 
behind this shadow sway of theirs is the 
substance domination of Germany. 

The real danger to the allied cause in 
German annexation of Central Russia— 
that is what the occupation of Petrograd 
and Moscow would amount to—lies in, 
the man-power possibilities of such a 
development. Reipember that the found¬ 
ations of. a vast Austro-German army 
are already in Russia in the million odd 
prisoners of war who have not yet been 
repatriated. .The Germans announce os¬ 
tentatiously that .“ railway difficulties ” 
prevent their, return. I imagine there is 
a weightier reason. They may presently 
be much more'useful to the Germanic 
cause in Russia than at home. But they 
would be only the nucleus.of an army 
of many millions which Germany, wielding 
the knout, could easily organise from 
among the enslaved Russian population. 

If the Kaiser’s, authority is set up in 
Petrograd that army will be raised if 
and as soon as necessary.. Let us make 
no mistake on that- score. Before she 
succumbs to the superior numbers which 
: the American Army will next year place 
at the Allies’ disposal in the west, 1 feel 
. certain that Germany will endeavour to 
recruit and impress into her service a 
colossal army of Russian serfs. 

y Germany's Shattered Nerves 

• As I wrote in The War Illustrated 
U last week, nothing, in the entire situation 
is clearer than the fact that the Germans 
V are suffering from shattered nerves to 
ii a degree hitherto inexperienced. Their 
y- wind is unmistakably tip. I only hark 


back to the subject because evidence of 
cracking moral has multiplied since I 
wrote about it before. Socialist “ Vor- 
wkrts ” talks about the " gigantic peril ” 
in which the Fatherland finds itself “ in 
the first month of the fifth year of the 
war.” It boldly berates those German 
leaders who “ have been talking to us 
as if we were children and telling us that 
everything was going splendidly.” “ Vor- 
rvarts ” shrieks that everything is not 
going splendidly — indeed, far from it. 

Further striking proof of the country’s 
distressful plight is found in the Govern¬ 
ment newspaper, the “ North German 
Gazette.” Dwelling upon the need to 
husband every scrap of raw material 
for the sinew's of war, especially leather, 
it declares that the country must be 
prepared to suffer " even if our children 
have to go barefooted or wear wooden 
shoes.” It commands the nation to 
abandon, all thought of home comfort 
and convenience, and henceforward to 
resign itself to the grim necessity of 
sacrificing all and sundry for the prosecu¬ 
tion of the war. 

It is such things, aggravated, o£ course, 
by military defeat in the west, that are 
depressing the German soul as it has 
never been downcast before. 

Hun Traders’ Squeal 

Nothing has upset the German com¬ 
mercial world so much for a long time as 
the British Scientific Products Exhibition 
now open at King’s College, London. Our 
effrontery in daring to organise for capture 
of trade in great German export.speciali¬ 
ties like chemicals, scientific instruments, 
glassware, and toys is considered the last 
word in ” British arrogance.” 

The community that feels itself hardest 
hit at King’s College is Leipzig. The 
Saxon industrial metropolis was inter¬ 
nationally famed before the war as the 
seat of great spring and autumn trade 
fair's, tvhieh attracted buyers from all 
parts of the world. Buyers from the United 
Kingdom and the British Dominions 
came in droves and purchased liberally. 

Leipzig rightly realises that the King’s 
College Exhibition spells ruin lor the 
Trade Fair's former glory and prosperity. 
Hence the howl of distress now' issuing 
from the Hun exporting world, for it 
knows that Leipzig will never again be 
the Mecca to which world pilgrims will 
flock. 

Is the Pope Anti-German? 

In their present disordered state of 
mind the* Berliners are hopelessly given 
over to " seeing ghostg.” According to the 
veracious ” Local - Anzeiger, ” Germans 
are conviuccd that even tfle Vatican has 
come out against them. The Wilhelm- 
strasse expected the Pope to come 
fonvard during the summer with a fresh 
peace proposal, with a scheme to end the 
war on terms tantamount to a Gjrman 
victory. But it appears that tlie Holy 
Father is not going to oblige. The 
German explanation is that pro-Ally 
influences in the College of Cardinals 
“ have obtained the upper hand.” 

We forget—the Germans forget, too— 


that America is a “Catholic Power” of | 
magnitude.' Some forty per cent, of the 
Lnited States troops in France are said to 
belong to the Church of Rome. The Pope, 
we may be sure, will think not twice but , 
thrice before playing any game which ; 
would be obnoxious to the millions of his ! j 
faithful in the great Republic. 

Huns and “The War Illustrated” 

Readers of The War Illustrated will 
be interested to learn that this popular 
journal is circulated and carejully read 
in Germany. I gather as much, at least, 
from the circumstance that the semi¬ 
official “Cologne Gazette” dignifies with 
a savage attack Sir Harry H. Johnstcn, 
who discussed in these columns on June 
6th the future of Germany's ex-colonies I 
in Africa' under British rule. The 
“Cologne Gazette,” commenting on Sir [I 
Harry’s article, says : 

“ Sir Harry Johnston is one of the j 
most respected names among England's j 
colonial politicians. Never yet in any 
responsible quarter has such frank ad¬ 
mission been made that England’s struggle 
against us is nothing but a war of robbery 
against the superior and more clever 
rival in the colonial domain; the• rival 
who, notwithstanding his youth as a 
^colonising Power, has already achieved 
more than the elder, experienced school¬ 
master who is now determined at all costs ; 
to destroy the pupil. But it will avail 
him nothing.” 

The German Foreign Office organ 
refrains - from comment on Sir Harry j 
Johnston's statement that, although the 
natives of German East Africa and the 
Cameroon were provided with schools, 
they absorbed German education' at the 
cost of losing every vestige of their j 
freedom and individuality. 

Herr Chamberlain 

No English tears will be shed over the J 
discomfiture of Herr Houston Stewart | j 
Chamberlain, the renegade son of a J 
Southsea admiral, who has just been 
fined .175 for libelling the "Frankfurter 
Zeitung.” This naturalised German 
idolater of the Hohenzollcrns alleged that | 
the notorious financial and commercial i 
organ was in “ enemy ownership ” because j 
it now and then espouses the democrati- J 
set ion of Prussianised Germany. Herr 
Chamberlain climbed in Hohenzollern 
favour by writing a sycophantic work ! 
railed " The Foundations of the Nineteenth \ 
Century.” The book's. Icitntotiv is- that 
these foundations were laid by the Kaiser's l 
ancestors, and that without their benign M 
influence on human affairs the century 
would have gone to the dogs. 

Herr Chamberlain has lived in Germany 
for many years. “ The Foundations of 
the Nineteenth Century ” is the Kaiser's 
favourite history book. He keeps a 
supply' of the volumes on hand, and . 
thrusts copies of them flamboyantly |j 
autographed upon distinguished foreign • 
guests. He is also addicted to reading <1 
aloud from the book to his family and w 
entourage, a practice. I was once told, T 
that invariably' put his bored auditors fy 
to sleep. 
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THE ED ITOR ’S POS T SC RIP T 

STRONG POINT AND PILL-BOX 


NEW- vocabu¬ 
lary lias been 
born of J,he war. Old 
words have acquired 
new meanings ; some 
of the commonest 
phrases of everyday 
speech have now a peculiar rclativcness 
to war ideas. “ A quiet day,” conjoined 
with “ on the western front,” assumes a 
new significance. 

There are also many phrases in official 
use which connote to the military mind 
more — and different—ideas than they do 
to the ordinary reader. Two of these 
head this page. When “ strong point ” 
is mentioned in . a despatch it has a 
specific meaning — it is not used loosely. 
A “ pill-box ” was at first an ideograph 
for a portable machine-gun emplacement 
made of steel and large enough to shelter 
its crew from shell splinters. 


N 


could spray bullets upon troops debouch¬ 
ing from the British trenches. 

Underneath the cellarage a commodious 
dug-out was excavated some thirty feet 
below the ground, and the garrison went 
there when the big howitzer shells were 
bursting about the top of the strong point. 

M ANY an exciting scene must have 
been witnessed as the trembling 
Huns came flopping down to their com¬ 
panions in the depths. For, as we see 
the place to-day, huge masses of the 
concrete superstructure, some of them 
weighing several tons, have been dis¬ 
lodged by British artillery. When these 
were being loosened and thrown about 
by the titanic forces generated in British 
factories, what quaking hearts of Huns 
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T HE pill-box at Plug Street was an 
original structure of , steel and 
concrete, the top of it somewhat lower 
than the parapet. It had been built to 
command an angle of the trench and to 
shelter a garrison of about a dozen men, 
who could only move about the rat- 
infested interior doubled up, the ceiling 
being less than four feet above the 
ground. It had two entrances which, 
when the Huns first made it, faced 
towards their own support trenches. 
When the British drove them out, these 
entrances opened towards the new German 
front, and parapets would have to be 
reversed. 

■ By what lucky chance or marvel of 
register, think you, could the Huns, 


UMEROUS pill-boxes were en¬ 
countered by the British in the first 
Somme battles, and it cannot be denied 
that the Huns who fought forlornly from 
these tiny forts were,brave men. Later, 
the Germans took to building small .square 
structures of steel and concrete.at the 
commanding angles rdf their > trenches. 
These superseded the circular and portable 
pill-boxcs, but inherited the name of the 
earlier type. 


A STRONG point may be entirely a 
piece of original Hun architecture, 
in which a steel, frame is clothed to the 
thickness of several feet with concrete. 
In that - case, -it will be built in an 
excavated pit with only.a range pf loop¬ 
holes and the massive concrete roof, sand¬ 
bagged to an extra height of six'feet or so, 
showing above; ground. -More often, and 
in its. original, sense,, a strong point is 
a -converted dwelling-house, a Wayside 
tavern, or a farm outbuilding, - That out 
by Tilloy-lez-Mofflaines', on the road to 
Cambrai, which I have in mind, may have 
been a little inn, or merely-the endmost 
house of the village. • , , 

In France, it happens often that the 
first building and the last of a roadside 
commune is ait estaminet, and it needs no 
military knowledge to perceive that the 
first and last buildings in a village that 
strings along a highway usually occupy 
the most commanding positions. Indeed, 
mine host were lacking in consideration 
if he chose his pitch without a thought to 
the strategic advantage of offering the 
first welcome to the visitor who came 
towards his town, or the stirrup-cup to 
the departing wayfarer. 

THE-village of Tilloy had been blown 
* to pieces by the British guns long 
before the great Battle of Arras opened 
in April, 1917 ; but this house, standing 
near the cross-roads,' was wisely" chosen 
by the Germans as the nucleus of a strong 
point; because it commanded the open 
country cast'and south of-Arras. The 
upper stories had 1 fallen down, and the 
rubble was welded into a solid mass by 
pouring great quantities of cement there¬ 
on, while all'around a thick; new wall was 
built, and in this wall long and narrow 
loopholes were set whence machine-guns 
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THE SWAY OF BATTLE ON THE WESTERN FRONT, MARCH 21st TO 
AUGUST 19th, 1918. — In this map the broken line, St. Quentin to Rheims, shows 
the battle-front before the German offensive' of March 21st; the solid line marks 
the -limits of the German advance before the allied counter-offensive, July 18th, 
and the shaded portions indicate the ground recovered by the Allies up to August 19th. 


were tumultuously throbbing in the dim 
depths below ! 

' Yet the strong point remained strong, 
the galleries-still sheltered the machine- 
guns, and whenever the British heavies 
would lift. for. the'infantry to advance, up 
from the depths would come the.surviving 
Huns to pour their streams of little bullets 
on the attackers. ' Time and again an 
advance would thus be held up at this 
strong point, and in the end not British 
guns but -British boys would have to 
make the strong point weak — creeping up 
to the very doors'of it, throwing their 
bombs'into the dug-out, fighting hand 
to hand along the galleries. After the 
monstrous engines of war have done the 
best they can against a strong point, 
there will remain survivors within, and 
nothing but man to man battling in the 
doorways, bombing through the riven 
walls, can take such a redoubt. 


shooting from several miles distant,- 
plant a shell clean into one of these.little 
doorways ? Yet this thing was done, 
before the entrance had been walled up.- 
There have been direct hits on the pill-box 
from British guns while the Germans still, 
held it, and it is improbable that any of 
the occupants ever caijie out alive, the 
concussion in so confined a space being 
sufficient to cause instant death. 


S TRONG points, as we have seen, arc 
only as strong as the lives of those who 
hold them, for though this has been called 
a war of machines, it is, in the ultimate 
clash of force against force, a war of men, 
of muscle, and of endurance. 

And the pills that come from these 
boxes have no sugar coating ! 


j. a. x. 
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DRAXD WHITLOCK'S story of the 
German invasion and occupation of 
Belgium, published in the " Daily Tele¬ 
graph,” makes its appearance at a good 
hour. The nearer the time comes when 
the war shall end the more important, 
it becomes that the cruelty and devasta¬ 
tion wrought by Prussian militarism shall 
be kept prominently before the public 
mind, in order that the cunning of 
German diplomacy may not be allowed 
to deflect the Allies from their pledged 
word to receive absolute guarantees 
against repetition of these crimes, as well 
as fullest possible reparation for the 
injury already perpetrated. 

1 1' it is true that a General Election is 
* to be held in this country this year, 
members should be. returned to the new 
Parliament with the single mandate to 
carry on the war ruthlessly until the 
militarism that provoked it is destroyed. 
The Germans candidly declared that what 
they did in Belgium was nothing com¬ 
pared with what they meant to do in 
England if they got here, and the Govern¬ 
ment should make it its business to 
let everyone realise what that means. 
Every elector should Ire given Brand 
Whitlock's story to read, and should be 
shown official photographs of human 
victims of German tyranny and of ruined 
towns and burned villages in the occupied 
area. Then, with his righteous indigna¬ 
tion inflamed, he should.vote on tire single 
question of carrying on the. war until 
repetition of these things was for ever 
rendered impossible by the destruction of 
the men and the. system responsible for 
them. 

| AST week 1 might have hesitated to 
set down on paper with so much 
solemnity a proposition that might be 
thought so banal. But my immediate 
environment has changed. 'Then I was 
in London, and in London the war is 
the dominant fact. At every turn of 
the head one secs evidence of it: in the 
hospital blue of the wounded, in the khaki 
of the thousands of soldiers on home 
duty or on leave, in the crowds of women 
pouring out of the many temporary 
Government buildings that cover parks 
and public gardens and open spaces, in 
the motor-lorries and ambulance-waggons, 
in the searchlights that explore the clouds 
at night. J he war is the obsessing topic 
of conversation in trains and streets and 
offices, renewed with every edition of 
the daily newspapers, in picture palaces 
and music-halls by iilms showing the 
Army and the Navy at work, and at home 
by incessant reminders, vexatious or 
amusing, of small difficulties of domestic 
life caused by new restrictions of supply, 
or by regulations about lighting, shopping, 
travelling;. or any other one of a hundred 
different things. 

IX London, and in other great towns, 
the people at least can never forget 
the war. Rather has it got upon their 
nerves, with the result that there, too, 
there is real danger of enemy guile pene¬ 
trating the electorate and playing the 
enemy game by increasing and spreading 
inclination to put a stop to the weari¬ 
some, business and end the war soon by 
negotiation. Even in London the one 


supreme issue of the utter destruction of 
Prussian militarism needs to be kept 
before the people if a General Election 
is pending. 


THIS week I am in a country village 
1 a hundred miles from London, and 
for all that it is possible to perceive to 
the contrary there might be no such 
thing as war. So deep is the silence here, 
so rich the luxuriance of Nature, that 1 
feel as if I had set foot within the very 
haunt of ancient peace ; and from the 
vague sensations, all grateful, of the 
healing restfulness of the few hours I have 
spent here already, another sensation is 
gradually developing and becoming acute : 
that here is a place, and here an occasion, 
once more to protest the moral duty of 
making this war the one that shall end 
all war. This peace, one feels passion¬ 
ately, is God’s peace which passes under¬ 
standing translated into human terms ; 
it is what God intended man to realise, 
to enjoy, and to prosper amidst ; and 
the men who would violate it are agents 
of the devil working to establish a system 
that is liell-bcgotten. 

MO one, of course, would refuse assent 
1 * to a proposition so obviously true, 
least of all the people living in these 
happy vales. Precisely because these 
vales are so happy, however, it is a difficult 
matter to persuade them that men and 
systems exist that would destroy them. 
Yet peace as deep as this brooded over 
a hundred villages in France and Flanders, 
set in the heart of an equally luxuriant 
Nature, that to-day are broken bricks 
buried under ashes that once were lovely 
woods. A little time ago those villagers 
were moving as leisdrely to their work 
as these English villagers move here 
to-day, cultivating their own gardens, 
milking their own cows, making their own 
hay, and reaping their own corn. Then 
the Germans came, the villagers stood by 
to watch them, and then things happened 
—ghastly things like those at Visf, 




(AN 11ns page we recently printed from Jlr. 
^ Oeorge Sterling’s volume ui war poems 
" Tile binding of the Beast ” (Robertson. San 
trancisco) a notable sonnet addressed “To the 
Hun." By way of contrast we give here the 
same poet's tribute to heroically suffering France. 

Q DAUGHTER of ihe morning J on thy 
brow 

Immortal be the lilies thou hast won! 

Eternal be thy station in the sun, 

That shines not on a splendour such as thou ! 

A strength is thine beyond the armoured prow, 
And past dominion of the lance and g nn , 
Though now thou stand, as battle thunders 
stun, 

Heroic, on the fields that cannon plough. 

Triumph be thine, O beautiful and dear! 

Whose cause is one with Freedom and her 
name. 

The armies of the night devise thee wrong. 
But on thy helm the star of Truth is clear, 

And Truth shall conquer, though thy cities 
flame. 

And morning break, though now the night 
is strong! 
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T DEAD 

Louvain, Dinant, Acrschot, Tamines, 
which Mr. Whitlock tells of again ; whole 
families burned alive in their homes ; 
ninety prisoners—six of them babies 
in their mothers’ arms — shot in cold 
blood at one spot and one time ; 
atrocious crimes, still waiting to be 
punished. * ' , 

I JNTIL these crimes have.-been pun- 
ished, and in order to make certainty 
that they shall be punished still more 
certain. 1 wish that the story of them 
might be told and retold in every British 
home, to keep every British heart hot 
against the criminal nation that did these 
things, and every British arm strong to 
smite them. Illustrated papers do some¬ 
thing to inform people in remote spots 
like this in which I am staying, but they 
do not circulate freely enough, and it is 
fact that the ignorance about the effect 
of war on a countryside is profound. 
Since these people have votes, and are 
going to be asked to exercise them, it 
seems to me to be high time that they 
should be further enlightened. And the 
way to begin is to show them what their 
own villages would be like did they lie 
in tlie path of an invading German liost. 
Then I am sure they would be solid against 
any proposal for peace by negotiation, 
would be solid for carrying on the war 
till militarism was destroyed by aims 
oh the battlefield. 


\7EKY deep-rooted in the English heart 
’ is the idea of the sanctity of home- 
life. More than anything else has the 
German violation of French and Belgian 
homes inflamed the men of the new 
British armies against them, and that 
will most contribute to keep detestation 
of the Hun alive in the world. German 
agents, very anxious now to prepare the 
British public for peace negotiations, are 
desirous above all things that these early 
outrages should be forgotten. That is 
why they ought to be kept ever fresh 
in ptiblic memory. American soldiers 
charge home with tlie bayonet to the 
battle-cry of ” Lusitania! ” That is 
good ; that is as it ought to be. Soldiers 
from English counties find an equal 
stimulus in the memory of some small 
cottage home where they once found 
welcome and which they have returned 
to find in ashes. 


pXGLISH eyes have seen things be- 
E tween Mons and the Marne that 
will make an irremovable, impassable 
barrier between the English and the 
German peoples, and it is some of these 
that ought to be made generally known 
in English villages before the party orator 
sets forth on his ante-election tour. 
Otherwise there is real danger that pacifist 
influence may penetrate where it has not 
been looked for, and agricultural voters 
may find they have given their support 
to a party favourable to peace by negotia¬ 
tion when had they but realised what war 
is like they would have repudiated any- 
tliing like compromise with the devil. 
Indeed, it is not easy, when one is living 
oneself in paradise, to believe that tlie 
devil is quite as black as he is painted. 
Nevertheless—he is. 

C. M. 
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IN PREPARATION FOR A NIQHT-BOMBINQ FLIGHT.—The upper photograph shows pilots and observers on the British western 
front piecing together small section maps that serve to indicate the lie of the land over which they will fly on a night-bombing 
expedition. In the lower photograph pilots of a night-bombing squadron are inspecting machine-guns in their well-equipped armoury. 
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COLLAPSE OF THE GERMAN FRONT 


W HEN the British Third and Fourth 
Armies drove deep into our old 
Somme battlefield and swarmed 
across the rolling country before Bapaume, 
at the beginning of the last week in 
August, they wrote the epitaph upon the 
strategy of Ludendorjf. But they did far 
more, for they finally shattered the hopes 
o ' the Germans in the west. 

Never since the war began have the 
Allies had such a series of glorious victories 
as began on July 15th. The First Battle 
of the Marne, in September, 1914, saw 
Germany defeated when she had barely 
been a month at war. The First Battle of 
Ypres, in October and November of the 
same year, barred for ever the way to the 
Channel ports. Thereafter, the conflict 
in the west settled down to comparatively 
immobile warfare, varied only by great 
and sometimes ill-conceived battering- 
ram attacks, which shook and bent the 
German line but never really broke it. 

It was the Germans themselves who 
clamoured for a return to the war of 
movement. Baron von Freytag-Loring- 
hoven, in his book. " Deductions from the 
World War,” scoffed at the inability of 
the Allies to restore mobile warfare. He 
declared that they could not do it. The 
Germans believed they had regained 
mobility when they broke the British line 
near St. Quentin in March, when they 
overran the Portuguese and crossed the 
Lys in April, when they rushed across the 
Aisne and reached the banks of the 
Marne, and finally when Ludendorff made 
his ill-fated attempt to overwhelm Rheims 
and Epernay and march westward down 
the Marne to Paris. 

Foeh’s Unique Idea 

Each time, after yielding to the first 
shock, the allied line recovered stability, 
and presently began the counter-attacks 
which culminated on the Somme towards 
the end of August with the disintegration 
of the German hosts in that area into a 
temporarily confused rabble. 

The plans of Marshal Foch, which were 
only gradually unfolded during these 
thrilling weeks, will remain for all time a 
brilliant masterpiece of the art of war. 
It had long been complained, with justice, 
that the allied oifensives were made on 
too limited a front. Foch evidently 
conceived the unique idea of a series of 
limited offensives which should be succes¬ 
sively undertaken with great rapidity, 
and linked up as quickly as possible into 
one grand, united whole. He chose no 
new field in which to put his theory into 
practice, but deliberately selected the 
regions where the Germans had made 
their great advances in the spring. 

Gouraud’s fine defence east of Rheims 
on the morning of July 15th, which 
destroyed Ludendorff’s grandiose plans in 
three or four hours, gave Foch the 
opportunity he sought. First came his 
sweeping counter-stroke between Soissons 
and Chateau - Thierry, which ended by 
flattening the Marne salient and driving 
the enemy back to the Vesle. Next came 
the swoop of Rawlinson and Debeney 
south of the Somme, which carried them 
almost at once to the outskirts of Chaulnes 
and Roye, and rescued Montdidier. 

Within forty-eight hours Humbert’s 
army was unleashed farther south, and 
plunged through the Thiescourt ravines 
and woods, and up the valley of the Oise to 
the very verge of Noyon. 


By Lovat Fraser 

Yet once again Foch struck hard, and 
Mangin’s gallant Frenchmen caught the 
Germans unprepared between Oise and 
Aisne, advancing at an almost unbeliev¬ 
able pace till they held the Oise almost as 
far as Chauny, and were in sight of the 
ruins of the magnificent Castle of Coucy, 
destroyed by the barbarous Huns. This 
move of / Mangin linked up the whole 
battle-front from Albert on the Somme 
to a point in Champagne very near the 
Argonne hills. Foch’s scheme was almost 
complete. It reached its climax on those 
great days when Byng’s army and Rawlin¬ 
son’s left moved forward with a mighty 
sweep between Arras and the Somme. 

Enemy Line Crumbles 

In the whole war we have had no ex¬ 
perience at all resembling the British 
advance north of the Somme. For-a day 
or so the attack seemed to be held, and at 
a distance the fortunes of the offensive 
looked as though they hung in the balance. 
We thrust from Gommecourt and Hebu- 
terne into Serre and Bucquoy, and farther 
north into Ablainzeville and Courcelles- 
le-Comte ; but the enemy held on grimly 
at Miraumont, and farther south the 
bastion of Thiepval rose grim and for¬ 
bidding across the Ancre. In Albert the 
Germans were clustered thickly. 

Then, under our insistent pressure, the 
whole German line seemed to crumble 
as in a flash. Our troops swept triumph¬ 
antly forward until the special corre¬ 
spondents were almost unable to chronicle 
the swelling list of their successes. The 
Germans made a firm stand on the rail¬ 
way embankment which carries the line 
from Albert to Arras, and at Achiet-le- 
Grand even repulsed us for a day. But 
our men would not be denied, and they 
carried each obstacle by a series of en¬ 
veloping movements. The German doc¬ 
trine of enveloping attack was locally 
applied on- a small scale at innumerable 
points. This time our tactical handling 
was superb. The French experts, who 
are fine judges, are at last loud in its 
praise. In the last four years our leaders 
have learned something. 

Thiepval, which was expected to hold 
us up for at least a week, was encircled 
and carried in a day. Miraumont, where 
the Germans made their principal resist¬ 
ance and caused us considerable losses, 
was overcome in the same manner. The 
formidable Butte de Warlencourt was 
turned-from the north. There was fierce 
hand-to-hand fighting in Albert, while 
Bray was rushed by the Australians after 
a bitter struggle. The catalogue of such 
episodes is endless. 

British Searpe Attack 

On August 24th and 25th the feature of 
the battle was that the German forces lost 
cohesion. Large numbers of prisoners 
were taken without serious resistance. All 
were dispirited, and it Was clear to their 
British captors that the fortitude of the 
Germans was declining. Enemy rein¬ 
forcements were flung pell-mell into the 
strife with no regard to orderly control. 
Later, when the Germans had brought up 
further reserves, they tried to stand on a 
line from Nouville Vitasse through 
Bapaume to the Somme, at a point well 
to the west of Pcronne. There was some 
evidence that the German commanders 


were recovering their grip, and the fresh 
troops hurried up to the battlefield 
fought more stoutly. But on Monday, 
August 26th, Sir Douglas Haig deepened 
the enemy’s perplexity by -attacking east 
of Arras on both sides of the Searpe. Thus 
all the way from Ypres to the Argonne a 
great battle was raging with fluctuating 
intensity, and the only quiet sector left 
was that represented by the Vimy Ridge 
and the dismal mining villages around 
Lens. There, for the moment, we may 
leave this story of great days. 

It is beyond doubt that the newer type 
of Tank is rapidly changing tactical 
problems on the western front. The new 
“ whippets ” save numberless lives among 
the infantry, and it is chiefly by their aid 
that Marshal Foch has been able to devise 
such a swift succession of onslaughts. 
The light Tanks are mastering machine- 
guns and modifying plans of attack. A 
year or two ago a great offensive took 
many weeks to prepare, owing to the time 
required to mass the heavy guns for 
the preliminary bombardment. Now the 
tanks can be brought to the selected spot 
by road and rail in ia night, and some¬ 
times there is no overture by the guns 
at all. 

The comparative ease with which the 
western half of the Somme battlefield 
was overrun by our troops shows that in 
1916, as to-day, the right course of attack 
was from the west. We attacked the 
German positions from the west as well as 
from the south on July 1st, 1916; but 
after our grave repulse at Gommecourt 
on the first day it was declared that the 
western attack was subsidiary, and 
thenceforward we pushed from the south 
alone. 

Swift and Smashing Uef.afs 

It is contended in some quarters that 
we were right in continuing to thrust 
from the south, because the first object 
of the Battle of the Somme was to relieve 
the menace to Verdun. The argument 
may hold good for the first fortnight of 
the battle, by the end of which time the 
pressure on Verdun had ceased. 

Though the quick degeneration of the 
bulk of the German troops in the present 
operations north of the Somme had 
apparently been arrested by skilful hands 
during the closing days of August, the 
fact that the German front had collapsed 
for many miles could not be gainsaid. 
The problem then was : Where will the 
enemy make their next stand ? It was 
fairly obvious that they could not stay 
very long about Bapaume, any more than 
they could cling much longer to Chaulnes 
and Roye. Even the old Hindenburg 

line did not seem likely to afford them a 
permanent shelter. The Guards had 

reached Croisilles, which was very near 
to Bullecourt, and only two or three 

thousand yards from Fontaine-Iez- 

Croisilles, which was part of the German 
front all last year. 

Wherever they now stabilise their line, 
the enemy have suffered during the last 
few weeks a series of swift and smashing 
defeats, such as they have never before 
known in the west. They are compelled 
to revert to the defensive ; they have no 
hope of reaching a decision in their 
favour ; their troops have lost heart, and 
among the civil population of Germany a 
panic has set in. 
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Boche from Albert’s Smoking Ruins 



Battalion O.C. taking a shot at a spot on the outskirts of Albert 
from which he believed the enemy was firing. 


British soldiers making their way through and over the ruins in 
the work of clearing Albert from tho invader. 


Two British soldiers dragging a badly-wounded comrade out of 
the range of enemy fire. The small town of Albert was retaken 
by the British on August 22nd. 


Trying to silence an enemy sniper who had taken up a spot 
among the debris of the war-scarred little town, which was 
captured by the Germans on March 27tn. 
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MEN AND CITIES OF THE WAR 


AMIENS IN ITS DARKEST HOURS 


N othing i have seen of the ravages 
of war has struck a colder chill to 
my heart than the empty streets 
and squares of Amiens', that gay, bustling 
city which during four months was silent 
and deserted, but which now, freed — as 
Marshal Foch promised it should be : — from 
the threat of a second German occupation, 
is gradually coming back to life. 

Of villages and small towns abandoned 
by their inhabitants, fiercely bombarded, 
ruined sometimes beyond recognition, I 
had seen many in France, in Poland, in 
Galicia, in Rumania, in Italy. But to 
drive through a city that has no people 
in it ; to walk through streets at noon 
where your footsteps are loud on the 
pavement ; to see in what had been so 
short a- while before a hive of every 
activity, no living creature except perhaps 
a cat scratching feebly in the ruins of a 
shop, or a famished dog outside a shattered 
house—that affects the imagination with 
sinister force. 

It would have been less uncanny if the 
city had been in ruins ; but for a long 
time the marks of damage were few. 
There seemed to be no reason for the 
empty, silent streets, unless a plague had 
terrified the citizens into fleeing before 
it, or some mysterious disaster slain them 
in their dwellings while they slept. One 
saw the long rows of house and shop¬ 
fronts looking very much as they looked 
before the place was evacuated. 

The German Offensive 

As the weeks of bombardment grew 
in number the signs of German fury 
became more plain. The cathedral, 
happily, suffered little. A small hole in 
the roof, some stained window glass 
broken, a buttress broken, the interior 
damaged here and there ; nothing which 
cannot be repaired. But it will be a long 
time before the central part of Amiens is 
built up again. There are blocks in 
which not a building has escaped. Black¬ 
ened by fire, scarred by shell-bursts, 
hundreds of beautiful old structures 
have been turned into heaps of charred 
timber, shattered brickwork, or mere 
dust. 

Many were built chiefly of lath and 
plaster. These were literally blown 
away. I remember a bomb falling in * 
those last days’ of March in the roadway 
of the Street of the Three Pebbles, as the 
main thoroughfare of the city is oddly 
named. The force of the explosion 
ripped the fronts off several of the old 
shops. Buildings of this character hit by 
a shell collapse and disappear. 

The night that this happened was the 
beginning of the troubles which Amiens 
was to go through. There had been air 
raids the week before—the week of the 
opening of the German offensive on 
March 21st. The weather, warm and 
clear and windless, suited the raiders. A 
full moon shone. This night, March 26th, 
was cloudless. The Germans took full 
advantage of it. 

Already some thousands of the popul i- 
tion had been scared into leaving the city 
at sundown. I took a walk between six 
and eight along the Somme and among 
the market-gardens which it waters. On 
the banks of the calm, shining river 
I found peace and beauty to refresh a 


By Hamilton Fyfe 

spirit wearied by the sights and sounds 
of war. Coming down the stream from 
districts threatened already by the 
German advance were fugitives in boats 
with their belongings piled up round 
them. Then, as I re-entered Amiens, I 
met numbers of people with bags and 
bundles. I thought at first these were 
also refugees who had arrived by train. 

I soon discovered that they were flying 
not into but out of the city. They were 
going to sleep in villages round about so 
as to escape the bombs. 

On a Wild Night 

Before we had finished our frugal 
evening meal in the Hotel du Rhin the 
entertainment began. There were two or 
three explosions at some little distance, 
and then a tremendous bang. Half the 
officers in the dining-room dropped in¬ 
stinctively on to their hands and knees. 
They had been taught to do this so well 
that it had become an instinct. The noise 
suggested that the bomb had struck the 
hotel; it had fallen just outside. 

That was a wild night. The moon 
showed where dead horses lay in the 
streets, and lit up parties of rescuers 
dragging victims out of devastated 
houses, or trying to collect the remains 
of those who had been blown to bits. 
Wild rumours passed from lip to lip. 

The Germans were close to the city. 
Their cavalry was in the suburbs already 
They would be in Amiens before daylight.” 
All this was absurd, of course ; but it is 
useless to argue with frightened people. 
Before the daylight came/bitter cold and 
mistily grey (and no hot coffee to be got 
before I started out for the battlefield at 
six a.m.), many thousands had taken 
flight. From the hotel where I was 
billeted the proprietor and all his assist¬ 
ants had gone. I slept for a few hours in 
my clothes on a couch in another hotel 
which, being the only one with any 
servants left, was full up, three or four 
in each room. Next morning Amiens 
showed signs of having been badly 
damaged, and still more badly scared. The 
order for everyone to be ready to leave 
was issued that day. 

Big Guns at Work 

A great many had left before the 
bombardment cleared the city com¬ 
pletely. It began one morning without 
notice. People looked up to see where 
the German airman was who had dropped 
a bomb. It was not until several shells 
had burst that they grasped the difference 
and understood that big German guns 
were at work. Then Amiens was 
abandoned. 

For a time a few people stayed on. 
One of the pluckiest was the English 
chemist at the corner facing the garden 
in Threo Pebbles Street. The shop, 
known to everyone who has been in this 
part of France during the war, was sand¬ 
bagged up to a height of eight or ten feet. 
Inside you could still buy drugs and 
toothpaste, soap and brushes, until the 
stock was exhausted. Then the brave 
fellow left. 

Amiens had been, all through the 
Somme battles and through the months 
following, such a refuge for the officer 


or the man with a couple of days’ leave, 
such a good place to lunch and dine ; 
such a rendezvous of all sorts and con¬ 
ditions of men, that its loss for these pur¬ 
poses was sorely felt. With wistful 
regret we recalled dinner at Marguerite’s 
(otherwise the Cathedral Restaurant, 
where a very pretty girl brought you ex¬ 
quisitely cooked duck or chicken at an 
exorbitant price), or lunch at Charley’s 
Bar. We thought of the crowded streets, 
the well-filled shop-windows, the relief 
and relaxation which the city had always 
offered from the monotony and' squalor 
of life at the front. 

Where Marguerite went to I know not. 
The chemist shifted, I believe, to 
Boulogne. Charley’s Bar was set up in 
Abbeville. The greater part of the in¬ 
habitants were sent to the centre and the 
South of France. Now they are trickling 
back. Some of them, poor creatures, will 
look for their houses or places of business 
in vain. The hotels will, I suppose, be 
reopening soon, those which still stand. 
Among these must not be counted the 
Hotel du Rhin. It was hit by a shell in 
June, and must be rebuilt in large pait 
before it can be made habitable again. 

Two Historic Birds 

Bound up with our memories of the 
Hotel du Rhin—and all who recollect 
Amiens recollect the hotel — are thoughts 
of Gaston, the head -waiter, and of the odd 
bird couple in the garden, the seagull 
and the stork. Gaston was a friendly, 
companionable soul, with a nice dis¬ 
crimination in wine, and an exact know¬ 
ledge always of the relative excellence 
of every dish on the menu. He was also, 
in a harmless way, a bit of a liar. Gaston 
made us believe that he had served in 
the early stages of the war as an officer, 
and been wounded severely in an heroic 
charge. He said once in a melancholy 
aside, as he took an order from an officer 
with only one pip on his shoulder, " To 
think that I was once a full lieutenant, 
and monsieur’s superior officer ! ” Alas ! 
just before he quitted, Gaston confessed, 
in a fit of remorse induced by alarm and 
apprehension, that he had never been out 
of the ranks. 

Here was rich comedy. The stork and 
the seagull came to a tragic end. Some 
days after the hotel was shut up, an 
American war correspondent and a Press 
officer, filled with misgiving as to the fate 
of the birds, managed to get into the 
garden. They found the inseparables 
in poor condition. With some difficulty 
they caught them and carried them off 
to War Correspondents’ Headquarters. 
The seagull enjoyed itself, for there was 
plenty of water, but the stork pined, 
refused its food, and in a few dais died. 
An altercation with a villager, which 
ended in its being thrown over a wall, 
was held to have hastened the end. After 
this the seagull disappeared, and thus 
lost its chance of figuring in the War 
Museum along with its companion. 

They had lived through the German 
occupation of Amiens in 1914, and they 
were more familiar to all whom business 
or pleasure took often to the Hotel du 
Rhin than any other inhabitants of the 
city. They had a right to be stuffed and 
exhibited. They were historic birds. 
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Lassigny & Soissons Re-won by French Heroism 


Lassigny Church, as it was when the French retired from it in the great German spring offensive. In Marshal Foch’s brilliant counter¬ 
offensive the French recaptured Lassigny on Aug. 21st. Inset: Two French women from newly-recovered territory being taken to safety. 


In recaptured Soissons. The Place de la Republique, photographed 
a few days after the French, on August 2nd, retook the town which 
they had had to relinquish to the enemy on May 29th. 
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Britain’s Great 


Haul of Germany’s 
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Guns 



Big German naval gun captured by the British intact with its train and equipment during the recent allied offensive. In circle : Two 
British officers studying a map while sitting on the carriage of a big mortar taken from the enemy on the Somme front. 


King George—during his visit to the western front in August—looking at some of 
the guns captured by Australian troops during their recent fighting. 



German light-railway engine which was captured by the British while it was hauling a trainload of Hun reinforcements to the front. 
Bight: One of the many German howitzers captured on the roads durina the enemy’s retreat on the western front. 
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Black Cross Dragon That Wars on the Red Cross 


Scottish Women’s Hospital in the Balkans, with the large sign of the Red Cross displayed on a sloping bank where it could not fail to be 
seen from the air. The Germans have too often bombed recognisable hospitals for the sign to be one of safety against attack. 


Placing carrier-pigeons aboard an enemy aeroplane. (From a 
German newspaper.) Inset : The dragon “ sign ” of a Hun Gotha 
machine brought down between Dunkirk and St. Omer. 


Germa " preparation for winter flying : An aeroplane equipped with 
cki-like runners instead of wheels. (From a German newspaper.) 
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British Grit Defies the U Boat Menace 


Shipbuilding activity on one of the northern rivers of Britain. The problem of “ beating the U boats ” is as much one of dogged and persevering 
energy expressed in the shipbuilding yards as it is of heroism displayed by those who fight the pirates at sea. In July, 1918, the British 
merchant shipping output was 141,948 gross tons against sinkings of 176,479 gross tons, but 12,220 tons were completed abroad for us. 


® hi P buildin 9 ® n a Scottish river■ : An impression by a French artist, M. Albert Sebille. The building-slips on each bank are dominated 
by colossal cranes and transporters. In the centre of the picture a barge is seen bearing to one of the larger ships in course of construction the 
giant shafts and cranks destined to drive the propellers of the leviathan. The activity goes on by night as well as by day. 
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More Black Flag Work of German Pirates 




Huns’ piratical barbarity against defenceless neutrals. A U boat meeting the Norwegian barque Miefield, on a voyage from Newport (Mon.) 
to Reykjavik (Iceland), fired all her guns at It, carrying away the fore and main masts. The crew took to their boats, and the pirates looted 
from the ship all eatables, wearables, and other stores. The Miefield’s men were picked up by an American cruiser. 


Tugs towing a torpedoed merchantman into harbour. The work calls for great skill and is attended by no little danger. At intervals the 
damaged vessel will give a sickening lurch, and should it appear that she is about to founder t the order rings out to (l Stand clear ! ” and the 
tug-boats hasten out of the danger zone, reassembling one by one if the merchantman once more recovers comparative stability. 


■Hr 











had flung 

the household’s clothing. Left: Pictures hacked in a Chateau-Thierry home. 
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Marks of the ‘Blond Beast’ in Chateau-Thierry 


Label attached to one of the boxes of stolen goods which the Germans had intended 
despatching to Berlin. Right: Bed-room of a house in the Rue St. Martin. 


Dining-room of a house in the Rue d’Essomes, and (right) a further instance of the Huns’ destructive lust. The pictures on this paqe — 
from houses in Chateau-Thierry—show something of German “method” in retreat. Much of the bestiality displayed by the Kaiser’s 
troops cannot be revealed by the camera ; it seems, said a correspondent with the American Army, to be “ the work of loathsome lunatics.” 
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An ambuscade of French soldiers taking part in the defence of a 
strategic point attacked by the enemy on July 19th. 
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Thrilling Moments in the Great Marne Advance 


French soldiers attacking the enemy at an important point during the advance on Chateau-Thierry, and (inset) French soldiers cutting 
their way through a barbed-wire obstruction, an anxious moment during the advance on July 18th when the great allied counter- 
offensive beaan their triumphant driving of the Germans back from the Marne, 
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Allied Deeds That Aid in Demoralising the Hun 



British bombing aeroplane attacking German troops in a town behind their lines. The Huns had gatnereaio near an woods da 

the subiect of moral—with perhaps some sneers at the British forces opposed to them. Suddenly from bah * 11 * 1 olodds swooped a 
British airman dropping bombs, quickly followed by his escorting aeroplanes that machine-gunned the already demoralised Huns. 



Sergt.-Major Pezon, ordered to cover the withdrawal 
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NAVY LIFE ASHORE & AFLOAT 

NAVAL BARRACKS IN WAR TIME 

By Sydney A. Moseley 


T O the new-comer nothing inspires so 
deep a consciousness of the great¬ 
ness and conservatism of the Navy 
as a visit to a Royal Naval Barracks. A 
sense of grandeur, a spirit of intense 
dignity is ever present. 

It was an excellent idea to send us 
newly-gazetted officers to take our training 
at Chatham. From the moment we 
entered the town till - the moment we 
left it to take up duties elsewhere we were 
never allowed, by the bearing of officers 
and men alike, to forget our status as 
officers of the King’s Navy. The streets 
were packed with seamen and soldiers, 
but not one failed to recognise our rank, 
comparatively humble as it was. I learnt 
there and then how easy it is for the men 
to make or mar an officer. 

The great gilded gates of the barracks 
were flung open at our approach by an 
ever-vigilant sentry, who directed us to 
the officers’ mess. Here was a seething 
crowd of officers in all sorts of attire—- 
Regular and Reserve officers; midshipmen 
■—we did not yet refer to them as 
"snotties”—■ be-flannelled young lieu¬ 
tenants about to snatch a few hours’ 
respite ashore,' Marine officers, and—an 
innovation at that time — merchant 
captains in mufti who had come to pick 
up a few hints in the methods of dealing 
with the German submarines. 

In the grounds adjoining the drill-hall 
were assembled a ship’s company from a 
Dreadnought just in port. Somehow, 
this array of men in white overalls and 
caps was more fascinating than watching 
a brigade of infantrymen at manoeuvre. 

Ia an Air Raid 

Nothing disturbs the serenity of these 
wonderful fellows. As an example of their 
coolness and method, this naval barracks 
in war time well reflects life on our ships 
at sea. By a coincidence I was afforded an 
example of Jack’s imperturbability in an 
unexpected crisis. I had come up from 
the Grand Fleet base, to report at the 
barracks. I found I,would have to stay 
the night. My cabin—rooms ashore, as 
well as afloat, are " cabins ”—was on the 
top floor, and the Huns chose that 
evening to pay us a visit from the air. 
I heard the noise of gun fire and bomb¬ 
dropping, but we had grown accustomed 
to such music, and I did not trouble to 
stir. In a few minutes, however, a steward 
came in to inform me that " they were over 
the building and had dropped a bomb.” 
Officers, he said, were ordered below. 

That bomb, you remember, was one of 
the few Hun bull’s-eyes. It fell on the 
top of the men’s quarters and killed a 
large number of the fellows whom I had 
seen drilling a few hours previously. 
The Huns were still above tire building 
when I went across to the drill-hall. In 
the semi-darkness the scenes were weird 
and soul-piercing. But what was so 
stirring to watch was the whole-hearted 
contempt the surviving sailors had for 
the presence of danger. I believe I was 
the first officer present, but there was no 
need to give orders to such men. They 
worked expeditiously and carefully, 
removing from the debris of broken glass 
and timber the dead and the dying bodies 
of their comrades. 

I shall never forget this example of 


the British sailor’s thoroughness. Before 
the raid was over all the victims had been 
removed for treatment or burial, and 
the drill-hall was once more—apart from 
the damage—cleaned up and made ship¬ 
shape. 

Naval barracks nowadays are trans¬ 
formed into schools of instruction. 

“ For instruction in coding.” 

That was tacked on to our orders, and 
we wondered what on eartli it might 
mean. Mysteries of secret codes, possible 
and fantastic, flashed through our thoughts. 
At the barracks we were shown into our 
class by an instructor, a perky, bright, 
and good-natured warrant officer, who 
was to accomplish the double and unusual 
feat of cramming us and amusing us at 
the same time. 

The Art of Coding 

" Gentlemen, the art of coding is soon 
mastered. You know what I’m after. 
It’s thumbs up ! Got me ? Right-ho ! ” 

We didn't quite " get him ” at first. 

“ You’ll have a lot of books to master, 
but it’s easy, once you know it. 'Appy 1 
Right-ho ! ” 

He flung us some heavy green-bound 
books. 

“ Cipher XX.,” he said shortly. 
" Watch me ! ” 

He wrote a few hieroglyphics on the 
board. 

Johnny Walker D.V. 2.147,’ which 
interpreted, as you will see, means ‘ The 
German High Sea Fleet is out.' Got me ? 
Right-ho ! ” 

It needed little more to stir our imagina¬ 
tion. Each of us pictured ourselves aboard 
a battleship, waiting anxiously for a 
message which, when it arrived, began : 

“ Johnny Walker-” 

We swallowed the contents of that book 
in a gulp ! We learnt it all by heart in 
less time than we had thought possible. 

I think I know that pretty well,” 
said an officer, with justifiable pride. 

“ That’s nothing,” said the perky W.O. 
“ There’s a lot more to come—lots ! ” 

And lots more duly came. It seemed 
incredible, absurd, that we could be 
expected to ” take in ” at all, much less 
learn, all these important and complicated 
codes. 

There were fifteen in the class when we 
started. At the end of the first day two 
very candidly said what they thought—■ 
that it would be hopeless—and gave up. 

"A Lucky Number” 

Next day somebody drew the attention 
of the instructor to the fact that there 
were thirteen in the class. 

“ Oh, that’s all right. It’s a lucky 
number ! ” said the irrepressible W.O. 

But half-way through the morning one 
officer was taken ill and invalided out. 

In four days we had gone through a 
curriculum that constituted a year’s 
usual study. Three of us determined to 
go ” right out ” for it, for, if it was a 
tough job, it was nevertheless interesting, 
and at any rate it showed that it was not 
a position which every Dick, Tom, or 
Harry could take up at pleasure. 

On examination day two of the three of 
us came out on top, and we received, for 
our sins, the first appointments, and 


consequently no leave. The great heap 
of codes became a swimming mass at the 
end of the examination, and to cap it all, 
our humorous instructor said : 

“ There’s lots more to learn yet,” which 
wasn’t so bad as his following remark: 
“ Much of what you have learned you'll 
never use. I didn’t want to tell you that 
before, because it would have disheartened 
you. Now, there’s no harm in telling 
you.” 

It was quite true. Out of the score or 
more different codes I was at pains to 
learn I had occasion to use three in my 
first ship, and these were really new 
editions, for we are risking nothing these 
days, and if there is the slightest suspicion 
that a code is compromised—although 
any ships which are captured take good 
care first of all to throw the leaden 
weighted codes overboard—a new code 
is brought out. Therefore, the work of 
a coding officer is constantly'changing, 
and he is not able to settle down in a 
groove. 

Some of us thought that it would have 
been as well if each officer were ear¬ 
marked for a certain port, so that he 
would be able to learn the particular 
codes in use in that particular ship or 
station. But experience shows that that 
is not the best way, for men are con¬ 
tinually changed about, and at each 
station he may have to use one of the 
other codes. Therefore, as our instructor 
said, ” A sort of passing or casual acquaint¬ 
ance with them all don’t do any harm.” 

"Rushed Through ’ 

All signals, however, do not refer 
exclusively to the movements of the 
Fleet. In the Navy each man has an 
individuality. Signals are exchanged 
between the Commander-in-Chief of the 
Fleet and super-Dreadnoughts regarding 
Stoker Smith, as well as Admiral Sir High 
Commander. 

And not only the Grand Fleet, but our 
great merchant service has to use codes, 
although these are of a different order 
from those used by the ships of the Royal 
Navy. In some of the ships there are no 
special coding officers. The work of 
ciphering and deciphering messages is 
undertaken by the chaplain or fleet 
surgeon, or any officer whose duties 
permit the inclusion of this work. In 
war time, however, specially trained 
coding officers are attached to the staff of 
most of our warships, since, in action, 
both the chaplain and fleet-surgeon would 
be occupied on their own particular 
duties. In peace time one is able to learn 
the codes at leisure. At Chatham, as I 
have said, officers were simply rushed 
through, and those who could not keep 
pace were transferred to other duties. 

From Chatham those officers who had 
passed were appointed direct to a ship or 
station, not for any further instruction or 
practice, but to begin work at once. 

The anxiety of those of us who were 
appointed with hardly a break was, how¬ 
ever, not justified, for the officers we were 
relieving rather expected a little freshness 
in those of us who came direct from the 
instructional classes. 

At Rosyth I was able to ” take over ” 
at once, and it was regarded as being one 
more feather in Chatham’s cap. 
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Forward With Freedom’s Fine Fighting Reserves 


Troop train passing 
American armies 


evidence of their great quality during recent fighting. 


your great country, and you have won the admiration of your comrades in arms. 


* 
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MY FIRST APPEARANCE IN THE RING 

By Canon E. A. Burroughs 

Chaplain to the King 


I T should be explained that I can 
make no claim to be a “ sporting 
parson”—much the reverse, un¬ 
fortunately. In fact, through being 
considered physically unfit by the Army 
doctors, I have never even been a padre in 
khaki, so that my claims to appear in this 
series are small. It was as a mere civilian 
that I found myself in Egypt in the early 
part of 1917 , and a black overcoat wrapped 
me when, in the course of that visit, I 
made my first appearance in the ring. 

With the Dean of Rochester, I had 
been sent out by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury as his " messenger " to. Egypt 
and the Sudan in the “ National Mission.” 
Our job was to go from place to place, 
talking to any English-speaking audience 
that could be collected to listen—in some 
places the British community was, of 
course, quite small—and bringing them 
the " message ” of the Mission, God’s call 
to the nation through the war. So it 
was that, one Saturday afternoon, I 
found myself at Ismailia, on the Suez 
Canal, expecting to start a three days’ 
” stunt" with a lecture that night on 
" The War and the Future ” in some 
Y.M.C.A. hut. 

TT appeared that, though there were 
places enough to talk in, an audience 
to talk to was another matter. For it 
was a great day in those parts. I was 
just in time to see the final of a cup-tie— 
such weather for footer !—in a beautiful 
palm-fringed field beside Lake Timsah ; 
and in the evening a big new open-air 
cinema in the Australian camp, four miles 
away, was to be opened with a grand 
boxing tournament, which everybody 
within reach was sure to attend. So, of 
course, it was no good to fix up the 
lecture. The officers, however, who were 
running the boxing had kindly suggested 
that, if I cared to talk for ten minutes in 
the middle of the tournament, they would 
make me free of the ring for so long. So 
the local padre told me as we walked up 
from the train. 

'T'HAT was a poser ! For it came at the 
end of a fairly strenuous as well as 
sweltering week at Cairo ; and even far 
beefier parsons than I am need' to. be 
pretty fresh to take on a vast crowd in 
the open air. Also this crowd was 
coming to see boxing, not to hear a 
strange parson talk. They might well 
cut up rusty at the infliction, and, if they 
did—well, the bulk of them were Austra¬ 
lian troopers, and one had heard of 
Australian ways of getting rid of nuis¬ 
ances, even before one got to Cairo. 
Finally, it would need something very 
different from my leisurely forty-minutes 
lecture to catch such a crowd in the 
first two minutes and then get through 
in ten. However, the thing Was a plain 
challenge, as well as the offer of such an 
audience as I might never face again. 

It is a real treat, you see, for a 
parson to get a go at the sort of people 
who generally give him the widest berth 
they can, and some of us are human 
enough, though you mightn’t think it, to 
get very tired of talking only to regular 
churchgoers ! So, of course, I said 
“ Yes,” and, in the intervals of calling on 
authorities and suchlike pursuits, racked 


my brain for the right thing to say. Ten 
minutes isn’t too much time in which to 
dispose of “ The War and the Future," 

'T'HE boxing was to start at seven p.m., 
just after dark. The first item was a 
game of hide-and-seek with the electric 
light rigged up to light the ring. For 
over half an hour all we could get was a 
dull red glow every now and then, which 
would be greeted with “ cheers and 
laughter,” and then disappear. Mean¬ 
while, imagine the ebbing courage of the 
unfortunate “ extra turn,” as he sat in 
the front row, trying to look as if he did 
this sort of thing every week, and wonder¬ 
ing how many of his " points ” would 
remain in his head by the time his turn 
was due. At last, however, the light 
came on, and with it the tournament, 
opened by the senior officer present in a 
little speech, in which he mentioned that 
“ there would be a ten minutes’ interval, 
during which the Rev. Mr. Burroughs, 
of Oxford University, would lecture on 
‘ The War and the Future.’ ” To my 
relief it was met with cheers instead of 
groans. 

T ’M sorry I can’t describe the boxing in 
■*- true sporting style! or even make in¬ 
telligent remarks about it. But the men, 
anyhow, were magnificent to look at, and 
(strange as it may seem) I enjoyed it the 
more as the bloodshed was small. An 
Australian trooper takes some beating 
for a fine figure of a man. At last my 
own turn came, and I scrambled up 
between the ropes, feeling and looking, I 
fear, an extraordinary contrast to my 



NEWS OF BATTLE.—In the allied 
counter-offensive on the western front 
the British Tanks sent back messages 
by carrier-pigeons. 


predecessors. The fact that the sea of 
faces spread away into the shadow all 
round, so that, however I faced, a third of 
my audience was behind me, didn't make 
it easier to begin. 

I knew that half the battle was to 
make them laugh at the start, and had 
prepared a few mild jokes for the purpose. 
But what really did the trick was a quite 
unrehearsed, impromptu sally, which one 
can only call an “ inspiration ” in the 
fullest sense. Anyhow, it has always 
remained in my mind as a proof that 
God can " inspire ” you with a joke on 
occasion, as well as with good resolves or 
what are called pious feelings—in fact. 
He is much more human and practical 
than most give Him credit for. 

/V JOKE at that point was worth 
much more than eloquence, and this 
particular one, which suddenly cropped 
up, somehow brought the house down. 
From then on it was easy going, and 
Australians and British together gave me 
as good a hearing as any man could 
desire, while I tried (with the aid of 
stories picked up in France) to show them 
that the better future we hope and long 
for " after the war ” can only be built if 
those of us who come through remember 
and stick to all that the war is teaching 
us. As a lad in France put it, " If I 
weren't a better man after what I've been 
through, it wouldn’t be fair to God.” 

Well, I just got through in my ten 
minutes, and then dived through the 
ropes without waiting to be counted out. 

I really believe the audience were sur¬ 
prised to get off so lightly—or was it that 
they had already gone asleep ? Anyhow, 
there was a longish pause before* they 
realised I was gone for good, and started 
to clap. 

TM EXT afternoon, after two or three 
L ' morning services, I went for a bathe 
in Lake Timsah, the curving golden sands 
of which were fringed for a mile or more 
with six-foot lengths of splendid human 
bronze, clad for the most part only in 
their skins and the slouch hats of Australia 
and New Zealand. Some of them rode 
down from the camp on their horses and 
tethered them near ; and Egyptian small 
fry darted among them selling orange# 
and chocolate and the most impossible 
picture postcards. Many of them recog¬ 
nised kindly the interloper of the night 
before, and one hard-bitten old tough 
engaged me in conversation. " You’ve 
come from Cairo ? ” he began. " I was 
up there for a bit six weeks ago.” 

I inquired politely what he had been 
doing there, and found he had been doing 
-—time ! He looked quite capable of it. 
Then there was a reference to my lecture. 

I feared some of them must have been 
rather sick at the interruption, but he 
assured me not at all—the fellows had 
been quite interested. ” In fact,” he 
went on, as if weighing his words to see 
just how far he could go, “ in fact, / 
thought it was a good deal more interest¬ 
ing than some of the bouts 1 ” Coming 
from such a quarter, and so cautiously 
phrased, it was surely the compliment of 
a lifetime, and I treasure it as a memento 
of my first—and only—appearance in the 
ring. 
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Crosses & Medals for Valour by Land & Sea 


C ORPORAL PHILIP DAVEY, M.M., A.I.F.. received the Victoria Cross 
for conspicuous bravery and initiative in attack. Moving forward 
alone in face of a fierce ixdnt-blank fire, lie put out of action half the crew 
of a machine-gun. Returning for further bombs. lie then kilted the reinforced 
crew, and capturing the gun, used it in repelling a counter-attack. Severely 
wounded, he saved his platoon from annihilation, and made it possible to 
consolidate and hold a position of vital importance. 

Miss Annie B. Mackinuon lias won the Croix de Guerre after three years of 
devoted service to sick and wounded French soldiers. Miss Henrietta Mordant 
Baird Fraser, a British motor-driver, was twice wounded while transporting 
casualties during an enemy bombardment, and refused surgical aid before the 
wounded for whom she was responsible had been attended to. Daughter of 
Major Fraser, of Tornaveen, Aberdeenshire, and a cousin of sir Douglas Haig, 
she lias received both Legion of Honour and Croix de Guerre. 

Four Zcebrugge heroes are included in this page. All of them won the 
Victoria Cross. Sergt. Norman Augustus Finch, R.M.A., fought his gun on 
the fire-top of the-Vindictive, till it was put out. of action. He was severely 
wounded Lieut. Richard Douglas Sandford, R.N., commanded submarine 


On, which he so successfully blew up between the piles of Zcebrugge Viaduct. 
Lieut. Commander Percy Thompson Dean. R.N.V.R., was in command of 
motor-launch 28d, which embarked from the bloeksliips over one hundred 
officers and men under fire. Able-Seaman Albert Edward McKenzie landed 
with his machine-gun on the Mole, and was severely wounded while working 
that weapon. 

Lieut, George Burilon McKean, M.M.. Canadian Infantry, was awarded 
the Victoria Cross for most conspicuous bravery and devotion to duty (luring 
a raid on cnemv trenches. Leaping over a block in a communication trench 
under intense lire, he disposed of several assailants single-handed, enabled 
the position to be captured, and by his splendid deed saved many lives. 

Lieut. Clifford William King Sadleir, A.I.F., won the Victoria Cross by 
conspicuous bravery during a counter-attack. Though wounded, he collected 
and led his bombing section through a wood against a strong enemy machine- 
gun post, killing the crews and capturing two of the guns. When all of his 
party were casualties, he disposed of a third gun crew of four men and took 
their weapon, being a second time wounded. He saved a most critical 
situation and his coolness and disregard of danger inspired all. 


Sec.-Lt. C. L. KNOX, V.C., 
R.E. 


Sergt. C. W. TRAIN, V.C., 
London Regt. 


Cpl. W. BEESLEY, V.C., 
Rifle Brigade. 


Cpl. P. DAVEY..V.C., M.M., 
A.I.F. 


Rev. HAROLD GIBSON, M.C., 
C.F. 


Miss A. B. MACKINNON, 
Croix de Guerre. 


Lt.-Col. C. E. HUDSON, V.C.. 
D.S.O., M.C., Notts & Derby R. 


Miss H. M. B. FRASER. 
L. H. & Croix de Guerre. 


Rev. T. B. 
D.S.O., 


Lt. P. T. DEAN. V.C., 
R.N.V.R. 


a. e. McKenzie, v.c., 

Able Seaman. 


Lt. C. W. K. SADLEIR, V.C, 
A.I.F. 


Cpl. A. GILL, M.M.. 
R.G.A. 


Eergt. G. I. JONES, D.C.M., 
' R.F.A. (N.Z.). 


Pte. G. F. WEBSTER, 
M.M., Scots Guards. 


Com. A. E. GODSAL, 
D.S.O., R.N. 


Sergt. N. A. FINCH, V.C., 
R.M.A. * 


£t. H. D. SANDFORD, V.C., 
R.N. 


Lt. G. B. McKEAN, V.C., M.M., 
Canadian Iniantry. 
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GERMANY FROM WITHIN 


HUNS ON THE RUN 

By Frederic William Wile 
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T HERE is no mistake about it - we 
have got the Hun on the run, physic¬ 
ally and morally speaking. He 
is on the run in the field and at home. His 
armies are retreating and his official 
spokesmen are whining for peace. " When 
the devil was sick, the devil a monk would 
be.” Our men and guns are now making 
the German devil sicker than ever he has 
been during the past four years. That is 
why, in the accents of the bully cowed, he 
is crying “ Pax.” The moment has 
arrived not to give him “ Pax ” but to 
give him hell, full measure, pressed down 
and flowing over. He understands that 
kind of treatment. Nothing else is 
Capable of impressing him. 

The Peace Offensive 

The peace offensive launched by 
Germany since lust I wrote is plain proof 
that her military offensive has failed. 
Having been foiled in her attempt to 
enforce a mailed-fist peace, the Kaiser 
has assumed the guise of a sucking dove. 
Hence the Colonial- Secretary, Dr. Solf, 
with his snivelling talk about concilia¬ 
tion and understanding ; hence Prince 
.Max of .Baden, with his canting nonsense 
about Germany’s anxiety to reunite the 
“ great community of mankind ” in a for- 
givc-and-forget league of brotherly love. 

.Germans did not talk that way when they were 
winning. In March and April, when they 
thought they were safely on the roads to 
Paris and Calais, they clamoured for .the 
annexation of the Belgian coast and the 
French iron-ore provinces of Briey and 
Longwyi The Uriah Hcep tone that 
now echoes to us from Berlin is the 
language of losers. Peace by dictation — 
the*U.S.A.'s formula for dealing with Ger¬ 
many — should be our answer to the Huns’ 
latest dodge. 

Slraws 

Let me tabulate just a few of the straws 
which show how the wind is blowing 
within Germany : 

The national outcry for a Ministry of 
Propaganda to bolster up the country’s 
drooping spirits. 

The popular demand for further trans¬ 
fers of German troops from Russia to 
stem the allied onrush in the west. 

The admission by the General Staff 
that this is not only impossible, because 
of Germany’s growing troubles in the 
east, but impracticable, because ’’ it 
could change nothing,” owing to the 
Allies’ man-power reserves in the west 
(the American Army). 

The realisation that the U bout cam¬ 
paign has failed in its two main objectives 
— the starvation of England and the pre¬ 
vention of United States troop transports 
reaching France. 

The neurasthenic clamour for “ awaken¬ 
ing Bismarck from the dead,” in order to 
rescue the German people ” from discord, 

J faint-heartedness, treason, and decay ”— 
tl the language of the Pligh Church organ 
“ Rcichsbote.” 

U German newspapers are full of food 
(j talk and military fables. The week which 
• ended August 24th was the first entirely 
O meatless week of the war. Millions of 
jj Germans have long been having not only 


Late Berlin Correspondent of the ‘‘ Daily Mail ” 

meatless weeks but meatless months, as far 
as any real flesh diet was concerned ; but 
never before have the Huns been formally 
and fully debarred from obtaining meat at 
the butcher’s. They look upon fleischlose 
Wochen as the supreme alimentary hard¬ 
ship of the war. Cattle herds have been 
so depleted since 1914, owing to the im¬ 
possibility of obtaining fodder from 
abroad, that the Food Ministry decreed 
one meatless week a month, till further 
notice, as the country’s only salvation. 
Game, poultry, and fish arc scarce, 
inordinately expensive, and have hitherto 
proved quite incapable of making up for 
the meat shortage. 

Some Fables 

The fables put forth by the Hinden- 
burg-Ludendorff Press Bureau to excuse 
defeat and retreat in France arc 
too funny for words. The rearward 
movement of the incomparable Army is 
actually being depicted as a skilful 
and triumphant operation. It was 

not a “ necessary manoeuvre." It was 
only “ advisable for life-saving pur¬ 

poses.” Only geniuses like the German 
High Command would have had the 

“ moral courage ” and ” cleverness ” to 
carry it out. The Germans never said 
they were trying to reach Calais or Paris. 
Hindenburg and Ludendorff’s strategy 

docs not contemplate “ narrow ” geo¬ 
graphical objectives. Its basic purpose 
is to " destroy the enemy’s forces.” That 
object has been “ fully achieved.” The 
Huns are assured that they have suffered, 
in short, a victorious reverse. 

Was ever such twaddle foisted upon an 
intelligent people ? Yet it is ladled out 
to the German nation day after day—■ 
not, however, as I have already shown, 
with the old-time effect, for the process 
of demoralisation has not been checked 
by these shifting quibbles. 

Germany's Real 11 Effectives ” 

I have reason to believe that the follow¬ 
ing diagnosis of German man-power, 
which comes from a peculiarly well- 
informed quarter, is sound : 

Germany has still in readiness for a 
renewed offensive about forty-five assault 
divisions, or what she calls Sturmtruppen 
(storming troops). This is, roughly, 
700,000 men. In the German Army at 
present a division consists of about 
15,000 men. These forty-five divisions 
have nothing to do with the holding of 
the line—the old Hindenburg line, on 
which, it would seem, the Germans are 
preparing to dig in for a winter defensive 
(if Foch lets them). These assault divisions 
arc a separate -unit, an independent, 
mobile army of manoeuvre, if you please. 
They can be used at any point. In.fact, 
they can bd used at one point for a week, 
and shifted in two or three days to another 
point which the Germans may think is 
vulnerable. ’ Experts will tell you that 
forty-five divisions of first-class troops 
could, if .concentrated on a front of fifteen 
or twenty, or even thirty- miles, advance 
in the face of the most heroic and skilful 
resistance. 

In the quarter where this interesting 
view originates the feeling prevails that 


these 700,000 ” stormers ” represent about 
all the real ” punch ” that Germany has 
left, hut it is one that we must not 
underestimate. It is capable not only of 
dealing heavy blows, but, if employed 
purely on the defensive, of prolonging 
German resistance for a very long time. 

Our Air Supremacy 

Oar air raids on great towns like 
Cologne, Mannheim, Frankfort, and 
Coblenz are tremendously to the good. 
The immense railway station at Frankfort, 
which we bombed on August 25th, is one 
of Germany’s prides. All Hunland will 
hear that the famous Bahnhof was pipped, 
and will grieve accordingly. There are 
numerous indications that the allied air 
offensive has put the Hun’s wind up as 
effectively as the hammer-blows we have | 
dealt him in the held. Twenty-ohc British ! 
raids into Germany in one week—a ! 
recent record—are precisely the stuff to j 
give nerve-shattered Fritz. Air aids arc j 
valuable because they are both military i 
and moral in their results. We compel ! 
the Germans to use many squadrons of 
their aircraft for home defence, thus 
minimising the risk of having it sent 
against us in Great Britain, and at the 
same time we undermine the not too 
sturdy spirits now' prevailing on the 
Huns’ ” home front.” 

In my judgmeut, German sky-power has ; 
been seriously sapped by the successive | 
killing of so many of their crack air- j 
men. Their idol at present is a twenty- | 
two-year-old flight-lieutenant named Udet, 
who has fifty-six victories to his credit, I 
and has just received the Order of Merit j 
from the Kaiser. 

If the comparison is not odious, the ! 
Order of Merit rhay lie described as the | 
German Victoria Cross. I see that five i 
hundred O.M.’s have been bestowed | 
since the war began, which corresponds, \ 
I think, almost exactly to the number of J 
V.C.'s awarded. It would-be paying small ! 
tribute to our own heroes to say that J 
valour and heroism are non-existent 1 
among the enemy. What may fairly be I 
said, however, is what all our men say— 
viz., that as a rule the individual German I 
is bravest when surrounded by comrades 
and plentifully supplied with machine-guns 
and hand-grenades. As a man-to-man 
fighter the average Hun notoriously lacks 
the courage of a Tommy, a Poilu, or a 
Yank. 

The Kaiser's Dentist 

Mr. Arthur Newton Dams, the Kaiser’s 
former dentist, whose reminiscences of the 
All-Highest are proving such an attractive 
feature in the “ Times.” was one of my 
pals in pre-war Berlin. ” Bud,” as we j 
called him, is still a youngish man, though ■ 
approaching forty now, and is an excep¬ 
tionally good-looking fellow. He is "pure 
British,” his father having been a native I 
of England. Davis’hobbies are golf and J 
motoring, and he used to come to England y 
almost every year with his Coventry-built • 
car and play over half a dozen of the U 
country’s famous links. He is a son of w 
the State of Ohio, hailing from the Dayton V 
neighbourhood, where the famous flying (J 
brothers Wright were born. 
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mark every stage ol her progress. And the 
pens of her official propagandists arc 


.v justice 4 "...-.. 

throughout the whole world is as bad as it is. 


Readers of the “Diary,” wliicli Vds 
originally published in Zurich last May, 
in the German language, will find the 
above points emphasised, and a simply 
phrased and obviously • sincere indication 
of the foundation on which they are based. 

. Apart from its crushing- indictment of 
Prussia, the book is a fascinating psycho- 


D U; MU Eli LON condemns emphatically 
the invasion of Belgium. “ Ourirrup- 


tlippcd in poison.. The result is that to-day 
the whole of the civilised world is ranged 
against her. She is without a friend. 

Every German who has the courage to 
honour Truth, as distinguished -from 
“ German truth," has become a foreigner 
within and without tlie-frontiers of his 

country Prince Lichnowskv has been , ^ 

“disciplined” Dr. Muelilon' forced to logical study of German mentality. 

c p <ii-if..prlaiul Ur:Muehlon Arniams a lovef of the. land of - . 

seek as\lum in Swi. /c . his birth He is not pro- Freuds nor pro- the events of 1870. What lie says.ofspy- 

Tlie ex-Ambassador and the ex-director- Hritish nnr militarist, ilis " Diary ” was 
of Krupp’s bear witness to;facts, winch in )x , lwecu August and November 


lion into Belgium meansy v he says, “ fearful 
moral injury to ourselves.” lie deplores 
the lack of international conscience in 
Germany, as he deplores the outrages 
which accompanied the German advance, 
though these outrages were partly attri¬ 
butable, he thinks, to the lear of the franq- 
tircur engendered, in the fiction Iwsed^on 



Dual Monarchy, Hungary even more than 
Austria, decided to smash Serbia at all 
costs. : The Sarajevo crime provided her 
with an excuse for war, and' Germany 
gave her not only a free hand but 
encouragement. Germany next rejected 
all offers of mediation, and when Serbia 
yielded to all Austria-Hungary s demands 
and Count Beichtold wanted to come to 
terms with Russia, she launched her 
ultimatum.- Dr. Muelilon convinces us 
that in this matter.the hand of" Germany 
was the ha'ud of the Kaiser. 


change his mind- Why ? 


G ERMANS' was 
nr 


I 


THINK it would have been well if to 
“ Dr. Muehlon's Diary ” (Cassell, 5s. 
net) had , been added the memorandum 
demonstrating the Kaiser’s responsibility 
for the war. published originally' in the 
“Berliner yl'ageblatt ” of March gist, 
i<ir8, and the equally remarkable letter 
that Herr Muehlon addressed to ; Herryou 
Bethmann-Hollweg, then Imperial German 
Chancellor, on May 7th, 1917. , , 

Dr. Wilhelm 'Muelilon is a Bavarian,, 
apparently a Catholic.- lo om shortly before 
the war until towards the end of 191.4 lie 
was one of' the' directors of the gript 
munition-making firm of Krupp’s at 


divided within. The 
one bond of union was the .ever- 
growing burden of taxation. Germany' 
had grown rich. Her material power had 
increased. Her leaders, loudly proclaimed 
that the German was the light of the 
world, and the ideal for its future develop¬ 
ment. "A group of Protestant Prussian 
bureaucrats, of .officers, agrarians, and 
manufacturers professed to be leading the 
nation on towards a great and splendid 
future.” At the same time the German 
people were suffering more and more 
under the paralysing conviction that their 


mania is applied by him to this, epidemic 
wherever found. And his attitude towards 
spy-mania has its .counterpart in'his 
criticism of-the Censorship, official Tying, 
particularly of Germany, and the obscura¬ 
tion or suppression of truth in official 
statements reporting' the progress of the 
war. . .....-> 

T HIS “Diary” is-so full of material 
for thought and comment .that 
nothing short of reading it entirely. will 
give anyone the measure of.its. interest. 

I have room only for.two more extracts. 
Here is Dr. Muehlon's indictment of 
Prussia. It follows a description of a pos¬ 
sible Utopia such as Prussia, lie “ realises 
with a shu'dder,”. would never bestow on 
Europe : - ------ .' " y 

The'.Prussia of to-day‘,chii ojily; inspire, the 
nations of Europe with a deeper'.hatred, can 
oulV goad them to demoniac frenzy. Prussia 
will rob them of all she ran, and what' she 


reputation in the world had not risen j«^t-SrkSgf jS*-W & 


but fallen 

No wonder that at last the Gentian people 
was anxious to put the matter to the test— 
that it felt as if it had shaken off a nightmare 
when it saw that “now at last the struggle 
is to begin, now at' last wc shall know where 
we stand. . . . df the issue prove unfavour¬ 
able,-we shall change our whole outlook, shall 
heroine more' unassuming and simpler, more 
friendly and better. ' And if we are successful, 
we—Hie people—shall have achieved the 
success. Then we shall be aple to demand a 
life more worth' living; we shall be able fo 


Essen. Convinced that Germany was r force our present antagonists.to come to terms 
morally wrong iiT'goiug to war, and tin- ;IS soou'as'wc’hdve overthrown the'external 


civilised in her methods of conducting 
war, he resigned, sacrificing a salary o£ 
£10,000, plus percentages. He appears 
to have had a long-standing connection 
with the German foreign Office, and he 
negotiated the corn treaties concluded 
with' Rumania ' before the last-named 
country became a belligerent in 1.916. 

Early in 1917 be settled with his fainliy 
in Berne. 


fuemv'who. now* surrounds us,' misjudging 
anti misunderstanding us.' 

B UT. Dr. Muchlom found- litlie fo com¬ 
mend in the outward demonstration 


render nothing- of any value to herself;' and 
if she gives; it . will always.be at. others’'-ex¬ 
pense. Those.whom she.has conquered-,-those 
whom she has fallen upon and oppressed, will 
remain for ever under her heel. .'. She recog¬ 
nises no power on earth but compulsion. 

S HOULD Prussia, win, what then i j 
Dr. Muelilon writes: 

if the Germans should achieve the liege- j 
• mony of Europe, a universal flight of Euro¬ 
peans will begin. Even, the Germans will 
fall ’out ' among themselves and By front 
one another.- Europe’s remotest corners will 1 
become-the most coveted havens of refuge, 

• An immense shifting of the centres of intel¬ 
lectual life will take place. And should no 
spot in' Europe be left free from Gehiian rule, 
a regular “ migration ol the peoples ’’ will set 
in, whole people?, flocking to the countries 
oversea, 'everywhere and anywhere to be 
-safe from - the German. . . . Outside the 
frontiers of the. New Germanic Empire, how¬ 
ever, no German will be.able to show.his face. 
t here, either the Germans must quit the field . 
or the others will.- . : i 


to . 1 ferr 


I X: his letter / from • Berne 
. ilfethmaihi - .Hollweg, Dr. 
made his position -plain : 

• Since the first days of 1917 (he wrote) I have 
abandoned all hope as regards the present 
directors of 'Germany. Our offer of peace 
without'indication of our war aims, the 
accentuation of the submarine war, the. de¬ 
portations.of Belgians,-the systematic destruc¬ 
tion in. Prance, and the torpedoing of English 
hospital ships have so degraded the governors 
of the ’German Empire that I am profoundly 
convinced-that they are’ disqualified for "ever 

.CGCGCGGPCi 


of the popular will to war. White ■ mobi 
lisatio.il was being expected,. -” there , was 
unmistakable delight at being able to 
make a row with the approval . of. the 
police.” . He “ withdrew from .tiic hubbub, 
from the piercing cat-calls and the coarse 
laughter, with a profound sense of shame 
Muehlon and.depression snch a.s. I have but seldom German Government permitted Prince 

. ' experienced. There.was not a single fine Eichnbwskyand Dr. Muehlon to be'heard ? 

or .interesting feature in the crowd's 

behaviour, not a trace of any inspiring or 
elevating, emotion.”. : - . 

He goes on to remark that the German 
ultimatum against Russia was “ not 
enough for us.” • 


The' thought arises, why has the 


It can ohly.be a sign of adherence''to I the 
Bism'afcTcian plan of double insurance. 
If Germany wins, these voices can be 
ignored. If she loses,-the German people 
will have been prepared, for concessions 
and the discovcfy 'of aGentian conscience. 


The Kaiser published the telegrams that 
had passed between liitpselt and the. Tsar, 
and circulated-semi-official 'of official accounts 


j. a. pc. 
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OUR OBSERVATION POST 


PRISONERS OF WAR 


F IXE weather, prolonged almost to a 
drought, has brought a rich harvest 
to perfection, and the stillness that is the 
most enchanting characteristic of this 
countryside has been burdened by the 
whir of the binding-machines sweeping 
their way through the corn. As the world 
swings towards evening the molten mass 
of the August sun that all day poured 
upon the uplands is diffused into liquid 
light, steeping all nature in glory. Then 
is the hour when harvest toil is at its most 
beautiful. The grasshopper song of the 
binder swells louder as the team comes up 
from the farther side of the hill. For a 
moment men and horses are poised on the 
crest, superb figures new' from the work¬ 
shop of the Master Sculptor. Then the 
lambent group moves compact towards 
you, gathering colour as it comes, until 
you marvel at the vivid hues of its 
component parts, the gleaming auburn 
of the horses' coats, the scarlet wheels and 
yellow sails of the machine, the sun¬ 
burnt flesh tints of the men's bared arms 
and chests, the blue of their shirts, the 
golden russet of their corduroys. 

S TANDING on the top of some of 
these English hills I have seen 
many such teams at w r ork during these 
last ten days—have watched them moving 
in ever-narrowing orbits round the 
generous fields until all the grain was 
reaped and bound and set in stooks to be 
carried on the morrow; and on the 
morrow I have watched these powerful 
Englishmen loading great waggons with 
the corn, and presently bringing the har¬ 
vest home along lanes above which the 
over-arching trees interlaced their foliage. 
Nothing has been wanting to the com¬ 
pleteness of the beauty of the scene. 
Every visible object was an essential 
detail of a perfect picture ; every audible 
sound a necessary note in the flawless 
pastoral, symphony. In all the exquisite 
harmony I detected no discord to turn 
the mind to painful thoughts — until last 
Saturday. ■' ■ 

M V friend had driven me to see a town 
a dozen miles away which, in its 
general aspect and in many of its particu¬ 
lar details, is unaltered, since early Tudor 
days. There, too, I w'as steeped in the 
atmosphere of peace which is the property 
of these wooded Midlands, and as w'e drove 
home again along the leafy lanes and past 
many a picturesque house, so honestly built 
of the local limestone that mellow ed colour¬ 
ing is the only change they have under¬ 
gone in half a thousand years, we both 
were silent — Tooth . I think, consciously 
thanking God for having cast our lives in 
so fair and so happy a land. 

A T one point we came to a steep hill, 
at the bottom of which was a farm¬ 
house with a farmyard enclosed on three 
sides by barns and cattle-sheds. The 
centre space was filled with all the gear of 
harvesting—a gaudy binder, a couple of 
waggons, one of them not yet emptied of 
its load, and in one corner a huge but still 
uncompleted rick. In the partly-emptied 
waggon, and on the litter of loose corn at 
the foot of the rick, ten or a dozen men 
were lounging. All were the picture of 
health—powerful, sunburnt fellows — and 


all were munching vigorously, or drinking 
tea out of enamel mugs, all manifestly 
enjoying the hearty meat in the pleasan’ 
environment of this quiet farm in the 
mellow August evening. Something un¬ 
familiar in their appearance caught our 
attention, and, looking more closely at 
them, we recognised them, by their 
round caps first, as German prisoners of 
war. 

JLJAPPINESS fled at the mere sight ol 
*■ * them. These men, so well treated, 
so well fed, so well clothed, so well housed 
— they are quartered, we learned, in the 
largest and quite the best house in an 
adjoining village—brought to mind at 
once thoughts of the British prisoners of 
War in Germany, beaten with clubs, 
hungry, ragged, overcrowded in verminous 
stables, dying by the hundred of starva¬ 
tion and disease in noisome hells. The 
horrible unfairness of it all woke passionate 
protest in our hearts and revived primitive 
desire for strict retaliation. Why should 
these enemies draw health from the soil 
whose sons are dying in despair of ever 
seeing it again ? Why should not these 
men be compelled to render an eye for an 
eye, a tooth for a tooth, a life for a life ? 
At sight of these representatives of an 
accursed race black hatred filled my soul, 
and that “ Why ? ” ran through my brain 
like an irritant Doison. 
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leakage of information to the latter as to 
Syrian military movements. Assured by 
one of his servants that the King of 
Israel’s informant was not a Syrian traitor, 
but Elisha, the King of Syria sent a host 
to encompass Do. han, where his spies had 
located the prophet, intending to capture 
him. Elisha, however, led the Syrians 
into Samaria, where the King of Israel 
saw' them. 

THEN comes the point. " And the 
* King of Israel said unto Elisha, 
when he saw them, My father, shall I 
smite them ? Shall I smite them ? And 
he answered, Thou shalt not smite them : 
wouldest thou smite those whom thou 
hast taken captive with thy sword and 
with thy bow ? Set bread and water 
before them, that they may eat and drink 
and go to their master. And he prepared 
great provision for them : and when they 
had eaten and drunk, he sent them away, 
and they went to their master. So the 
bands of Syria came no more into the land 
of Israel.” 


n 
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N answer to it w'as forthcoming the 
very next day. Evening service in 
a country church is an efficacious part of 
a rest cure for any tired man, and I did 
not fail to attend it last Sunday evening. 
Exasperated as I was by the still vivid 
memory of those German prisoners of war, 
the first Lesson might have been selected 
by the parson for my particular benefit, 
instead of having been appointed for. 
that day by eminent divines long since 
called to a place where one cannot believe 
Germans will be numerous. It relates 
some of the doings of Elisha when the 
King of Syria was at war with the King 
of Israel, and sore troubled about the 


T HE question “ How Will it Seem ? ” when the 
nightmare horror of war is lifted is one that 
must have occurred to many people. It is one 
that has been put by Mr. Charles Hanson Towne 
in a recent issue of " Harper's Magazine " — and 
put iu most effective sonnet form. 


will it seem when Peace comes back 
once more, 

After these (desperate days of shattering pain ? 
How will it be with all of us again, 

When hushed forever is the thunder of War? 
There still are primroses by many a shore ; 

And still there bloom, in many a lovely lane, 
Hawthorn and lilacs ; and the roses’ stain 
Is red against full many a garden door. 

Oh, days to be 1 Oh, honeyed nights of sleep. 
When the white moon shall mount the quiet 
sky I 

Shall we be wholly happy when buds creep. 
Remembering those who dared to bleed and 
die ? 

Can we be glad again ? Or shall we weep 
For those who told this sad, glad world 
good-bye ? 


ORAL principles are not affected by 
lapse of time, nor yet by magnitude 
of events. There is no comparison be¬ 
tween the world-war of to-day and the 
tribal squabble of twenty-eight hundred 
years ago; but as that old clergyman 
read that story last Sunday, in its splendid 
simplicity, I felt that the priest was setting 
God's view of right and wrong before me 
as directly as the prophet set it before the 
King of Israel in Samaria. " Wouldest 
thou smite those whom thou hast taken 
captive with thy sword and with thy 
bow ? ” Half-angrily I was obliged to 
admit that I would not — that I could not. 
I must set bread and water before them 
that they may eat and drink, and in due 
time send them away to their master. 
But, in God’s name, let them come here 


T HE nearer we approach in time the 
predestined victory for our arms 
which will overwhelm the hordes of 
Prussian militarism, the more vividly does 
it behove us to recall the long sequence of 
atrocious crimes for which its teaching 
has been directly responsible, in order 
that we may allow nothing and no one to 
stand between it and extirpation. The 
“ Daily Telegraph ” published, a day or 
two ago, a letter written by' Lieutenant the 
Hon. Ivan Hay, describing the treatment 
to which the British prisoners were sub¬ 
jected at German hands after capture at 
Le Gateau in August, 1914 , and through 
three succeeding; years. The letter should 
be got by heart by every man in-the 
British Empire, who should then solemnly 
dedicate himself to the moral duty of- 
purging the world of the moral disease 
which is the only explanation of the facts 
recorded. There can be no question of 
” reprisals ” when no one but a Hun, 
imbued with the spirit of “ Kultur ” and 
dragooned by militarism, is capable of 
committing the deeds. What has to be 
done is plain duty to God and man: 
crush the militarism and exorcise the 
spirit. The more Huns, tainted by the 
two, that are destroyed in the process 
the better. 

C. M. 
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FIRST-AID IN THE FIELD.— In the upper photograph stretcher-bearers are seen arriving with a wounded comrade at a regimental 

aid-post established in a trench, and in the lower picture one of the men is getting a drink of water for the patient. These photographs 
were taken on the British front in France during the course of the Allies August offensive. 
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WHEN SHALL WE REACH 


I T is a strange and significant sign of 
changed times to see the newspapers 
talking once more about the Rhine. 
The Dutch journals, for example, are very 
full of the Rhine just now. They say 
that the Germans are hastily overhauling 
the old fortified lines on the river, and 
are preparing for the day when the Allies 
will attempt to make the passage of 
Germany’s natural frontier. Even the 
German Press, which is in an uncommon 
state of panic, is making vague allusions 
to the Rhine. I can well believe that the 
enemy are beginning to look to their 
Rhine defences, for the day must come 
when the river will be dyed as red 
as the wine of Assmannshausen in the 
Rheingau. 

But we are not going to get to the Rhine 
just yet. In one sense we have crossed 
it already. The long-distance bombing 
raids of our Independent Air Force have 
spread terror and dismay amid the town 
and cities of the Rhine. One who knows 
writes : " The air raids, as all who knew 
the German character anticipated, are 
having an enormous effect on the popula¬ 
tion, who talk of little else.” Yet 
though in Southern Alsace the French 
infantry are within thirty and even 
twenty miles of the Upper Rhine, it is 
perhaps more to the point just now that 
at Noyon they are a good two hundred 
miles away. 

Breaking the “Wotan” Line 

If anything could justify the sudden 
talk of the Rhine, however, it would be 
the dramatic breaking of the Drocourt- 
Qaeant " switch ” line by British and 
Canadian troops on the morning of 
September 2 nd. The ” switch ” was so 
strong that most experts hardly expected 
to see it pierced this year. The Germans 
proudly called it their " Wotan line,” and 
some of their best divisions were massed 
at the point where it was smashed. At 
the moment of writing, the possibilities 
which seem to be opened up by this 
remarkable achievement are so spacious 
that one hesitates to dwell upon them. 

The Germans have no better line 
behind the " switch ” ; that is certain. If 
they cannot hold the Wotan line, they 
cannot hold anything in the Artois. At 
least it can be said that no greater ex¬ 
ploit has been accomplished in the west 
this year by either side. All last summer 
and autumn we were unable even to get 
within striking distance of the Wotan 
line. 

Meanwhile, as we wait upon events, we 
can contemplate the broader implications 
of the dramatic series of allied successes 
which began upon the Marno in mid-July. 
The first thing which arrests the attention 
is that Marshal Foch has to a great extent 
wiped out the consequences of the collapse 
and dejection of Russia. When the 
Russian armies melted away from the 
fighting-line, and the main eastern front 
lapsed into chaos, the Germans believed 
that they had the Western Allies at their 
mercy. There were some black days in 
March and April when their belief seemed 
likely to come true. All that phase of 
the war has vanished for ever. Although 
the enemy brought back every battalion 
they could scrape together in Russia, 
although they borrowed divisions and 
guns from Austria, the great German 
gamble in the west was irretrievably lost 
within four months of the launching of 
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the blow which they expected to make 
decisive. The immediate military con¬ 
sequences of Russia’s failure are com¬ 
pletely wiped out. 

The next great point which requires 
comment is that the victories of the 
Allies have signally vindicated the prin¬ 
ciple of unity of command. Even the 
German newspapers admit that, next to 
their foolish miscalculation of the allied 
strength, ” the cause of Germany’s 
reverses is the establishment by the 
Entente of a united command under 
Foch.” They say that " in the prepara¬ 
tion and execution of every- defensive or 
offensive operation there came a pre¬ 
cision and swing which gave a new 
complexion to the Entente’s entire 
method of warfare.” 

What the Americans Signify 

Then we must remember all that the 
intervention of the United States has 
implied. Numerically, the actual part 
played by American troops in the opera¬ 
tions of July and August was compara¬ 
tively limited. The thing that really 
made the difference was the enormous 
exhilaration which the advent of swarms 
of United States troops wrought in the 
spirit of the French and British armies. 
President Wilson’s prompt decision to’ 
allow United States battalions to be 
brigaded with our forces counted for 
much. What was infinitely more im¬ 
portant was the extraordinary rapidity 
with which he set in motion that great 
stream of reinforcements which has been 
steadily flowing across the Atlantic ever 
since. 

The French and British armies kitew 
that behind them, on the plains of France, 
there was assembling the flower of the 
young manhood of a population of eighty 
millions. They knew that, with the 
United States straining every nerve to 
put its full strength into the fighting-line, 
the success of the allied cause was assured. 
The new-comers brought with them fresh 
ardour and determination, which was 
communicated as if by magic to the 
forces which had fought doggedly for 
four weary years. When all is said, the 
greatest debt which we owe to the United 
States in this phase of the war is that its 
ardent young soldiers unconsciously 
breathed fresh life into the war-worn 
veterans of Western Europe. 

Foch’s Daring and Prudence 

Of the supreme work of Marshal Foch 
I have spoken in previous articles. From 
the moment he assumed unquestioned 
control, his plans have been distinguished 
by calm confidence and far-sighted vision. 
His first weighty decision was made when 
he disregarded the murmurs of the 
waverers in Paris, and declared that the 
Channel ports must be saved at any cost. 
His genius shone when he perceived that 
the exposed western flank of the enemy’s 
rash salient between the Aisne and the 
Marne gave him the chance he was 
seeking. The blow he struck between 
Soissons and Chateau-Thierry was worthy 
of the great, commander who dealt such 
a swift and deadly stroke at the German 
centre in the First Battle of the Marne 
in 1914 . He divined the full meaning 
of the enemy’s retreat across the Marne 
on the night of July 19 th. He realised 
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THE RHINE? 


that our foes were delivered into his 
hands. 

Thereafter his strategy was marked by 
a combination of daring and prudence. 
He adopted the theory of offensives on 
a limited front, but added to it the con¬ 
ception of linking his limited offensives 
together. The result was seen when the 
whole front was ablaze from Arras to 
Rheims, and when, the Germans had so 
used up their reserves that the culminating 
attacks south of the Scarpe found them 
incapable of completely successful resist¬ 
ance. Perhaps the most brilliant feature 
of the whole of these mighty movements 
has been the skill and ingenuity with 
which Marshal Foch has disposed of the 
by no means unlimited reserves at his 
command. 

When we consider the possible expe¬ 
dients still open to the Germans we 
must keep our eyes steadily fixed upon 
the great bastion they possess in the 
massive forest-clad heights of St. Gobain, 
lying south and south-west of the railway 
from La Fere to Laon. The whole 
German line in the west now pivots upon 
that great lump of steep and difficult 
hills. The position can be stated very 
simply. If the enemy wish to retain the 
St. Gobain heights (or, as they are some¬ 
times rather incorrectly termed, “ the 
Laon massif”), then they cannot afford 
to withdraw very far behind the line 
they held last March. 

Retreat to the Meuse? 

But can they now hold the March 
line ? North of Bapaume we have 
pierced not only the March line, but the 
formidable Drocourt-Queant ” switch ” 
which lay behind it. If this break¬ 
through is sustained and enlarged, the 
March line has gone, and much more 
besides. The old Hindenburg line farther 
south has been turned. It is like making 
a hole in the Great Wall of China, which 
I once examined at two or three points 
with some care. I came, to the very 
obvious conclusion that once you had 
made a hole in the Wall, the whole length 
of two thousand miles became tolerably 
useless. 

Such may now be the fate of the 
Hindenburg line, if the hole in the Queant 
" switch ” is not stopped up. I do not 
say that the Hindenburg line will neces¬ 
sarily be given up. I only say that, as 
I write, it looks in considerable danger: 
A withdrawal from the Hindenburg line 
means relinquishing the St. Gobain 
heights ; and if those heights, which are 
the keep of the German defensive system, 
have to be abandoned, then a retreat to 
the Meuse may be imposed upon the 
enemy. 

This is now no dream, for at least it 
is coming within the bounds of possibility. 
Yet we must indulge in no extravagant 
and premature hopes. When all is said, 
the Meuse is still a mighty long way 
from the Rhine, as distances count in 
war of this character. The Allies arc 
doing far better than most people ex¬ 
pected, but the Germans are very far 
from being exhausted. They fought 
desperately at many points during August 
and early September, and their tenacity 
suggests that the end of the war may be 
still distant. We are not witnessing the 
approach of a final victory, but we are 
certainly able to rejoice over a most 
undoubted turn of the tide. 
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MEN A ND CITI ES O F THE WAR 

EVERYDAY HEROES OF 


THE R.A.F. 


I T was the second day of the Battle 
of St. Quentin. In a sector near 
Buliecourt our troops were _ just 
holding their positions. They could not 
hold them against heavier attacks. What 
we wanted to know was whether the 
enemy was about to make his attack 
heavier. The only way to find out what 
he was doing was to send out an airman 
to see. Off he went—or, rather, off they 
went, pilot and observer—and came back 
very soon to say that about three thousand 
Germans were massed in a sunken road, 
evidently waiting to advance. It did not 
take our artillery long to get on to that 
sunken road. High explosive bursting in 
it, shrapnel bursting over it, made it an 
inferno. 

Those Germans did not advance. They 
retired. 

That illustrates one of the immensely 
valuable activities of the Royal Air Force. 
Our airmen all through the difficult 
days of the offensive brought in day by 
day regular and accurate information as 
to the enemy’s formations. I have seen 
them flying in weather which seemed both 
too wet and gusty for flying, and too thick 
for any useful observation to be done. 
On such days they took chances by flying 
very low, and many times they came 
back with news which -enabled our com¬ 
manders to stave off fierce onslaughts 
which the Germans meant to be a surprise 
for us. 

Front Line in the Air 

In the battles round Merris and 
Bailleul the British air scouts kept our 
commanding generals fully informed about 
the enemy’s concentrations. Often we 
broke up these concentrations, and pre¬ 
vented attacks from developing against 
our tired troops. The wind was high, and 
driving rain-storms blotted out every 
now and then the ground on which the 
straining eyes of the observers were fixed. 
Yet hour after hour they went up, and 
saved us from many a surprise which 
might have had baleful consequences in 
that time of touch-and-go. 

They took part themselves in dispersing 
enemy forces gathered for attack. They 
flew low and dropped bombs. One officer 
came into a headquarters where I hap¬ 
pened to be one morning, and announced 
that he had " let go ” from a height of not 
more than a hundred feet on a party of 
Germans whose number he put at 500, 
and had made “ a good hit.” They also 
flew down . and machine-gunned the 
enemy on the roads. Earlier in the battles 
we owed more than can be said to the 
airmen who harassed the Germans by 
these means on their way through the 
Somme country. 

At one moment it is scarcely an 
exaggeration to say that the Air Force 
was holding our front line. Early in the 
last week of March, when our Third and 
Fifth Armies were so hardly pressed, the 
German reinforcements w'ere flowing 
through Bapaume and Albert and along 
the good main road—good because we 
hid kept it in order—which runs through 
those little towns. 

Orders were given to the Air Force to 
attack them as vigorously as possible. 
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with the object of checking their advance 
and gaining time for us. 

By the energy with which they carried 
out this order, the flying men made that 
main road too dangerous for the Germans 
to use. First they dropped four tons of 
bombs on it while infantry were on the 
march. Then they swooped down to 
within less than a thousand feet of the 
ground, and used their machine-guns. 
There is no more terrifying experience 
than being machine-gunned from the air. 

Harrying the Invader 

Those Germans who were not hit 
ran for shelter, crouched in ditches by 
the roadside, glued themselves to the 
trees that shaded it. For the time being 
that road was made impossible for the 
enemy to use. The columns of relieving 
troops were sent round by small by-roads. 

Transport columns could not travel 
anywhere but on the good roads. These 
our airmen continued to strafe. There 
w'ere some terrible scenes on those days. 
Wounded horses screaming, others bolting 
as the reins fell from the_hands of their 
lifeless drivers, waggons blocking the road, 
dead and dying men in heaps almost. Both 
by day and by night the long files of 
lorries, vans, and carts, which are the 
necessary accompaniment of armies, were 
harried from above. The difficulty of 
regularly feeding the German soldier was 
doubled. 

I went one night to an aerodrome to see 
a bombing squadron start on one of these 
expeditions. One after another in the 
darkness the big machines, their engines 
roaring, rolled off their marks and slid 
into the air. It was all done so quickly, 
and so much as a matter of course, that 
one hardly thought of the errand on which 
all these young men were bound being 
dangerous. 

At dinner they had been chatting and 
chaffing, just like any other young officers 
who might be going to spend the evening 
quietly in their mess. Then they had 
gone out, inserted themselves into their 
flying suits, climbed into their machines, 
all with such an air of habit, as 
mechanically as a motor-driver climbs 
into his car. They were not in the least 
excited or disturbed. 

Flying Heroes 

Yet every one of them was risking his 
life in the most perilous way—or, to speak 
more correctly, ways. There was not only 
the possibility of the machine coming to 
grief in the air ; or the chance that a bad 
landing in.the dark might turn it over and 
kill the pilot. There was the danger from 
the numberless ‘'Archies” and machine- 
gun batteries which would try to bring 
the bombers down. One of them had been 
telling me how it felt to be followed by 
the searchlight, and to know that a 
quantity of tubes were spitting death at 
you. 

It is not true that our airmen feel 
no apprehension when they are being 
shot at. Those who suggest this show 
their ignorance of man’s nature and do 
the Air Force poor service. 

It is because they do feel it that they 


deserve, every one of them, the highest 
distinctions for valour. And all the more 
when one considers how effective their, 
action is upon the enemy. We captured 
a young sergeant in May, well educated,’ 
and a candidate for a commission. He' 
knew what he was writing about, and his 
diary, which he had kept up to the date 
of his capture, was the finest testimonial 
that British airmen could desire. Almost' 
every day he records “ Air raid. Bombed 
by aeroplanes. Took refuge in cellars.” He 
mentioned the losses suffered, an ammuni¬ 
tion store blown up. One could read how 
the spirit of the German troops was being 
lowered by the nightly visits. 

Of the adventures that our pilots have 
had in the air there are enough to fill a 
book. The coolness and pluck which they 
show when their machines are damaged, 
and when it depends upon their nerve 
whether they can escape with their lives, 
are beyond all words of admiration. 
Take the xase of a man whose machine 
was hit and set on fire. He dived from 
the height of 15,000 feet, at which he had 
been fighting, intending to land if he 
could get down quickly enough. But as 
he went he tried to put the fire out and, 
marvellous as it sounds, he succeeded. 

Then, instead of landing, he went to 
the assistance of a comrade who was being 
hard pressed by several German flyers. 
His engine was giving trouble now, and 
his Lewis gun was jamming, but he drove 
the enemy off, and both got safely to 
earth, though the partially burned machine 
caught fire again and became a total 
wreck. 

Chivalry of the Air 

For some time few Germans came over 
our lines. I can remember weeks in 
which I saw none at all. An Air Force 
major determined to taunt them with 
their unreadiness to take up our challenges 
to fight. He flew over one of their aero¬ 
dromes and dropped a parcel in which he 
had wrapped a pair of boots, with a note 
to the effect that they were for use on 
the ground, since the German airmen had 
ceased to fly. It would have been rather 
a heavy joke if that were all. But the real 
point of it came when the major flew 
back while his parcel was being examined 
and dropped a hefty bomb ! 

As a rule the Air Forces of all the 
warring nations show a good deal of 
chivalrous fellowship to one another. 
Thus the Australians, who cannot be 
charged with treating the enemy too 
gently, gave the crack German flyer 
Richthofen a military funeral, and put 
an inscription on his coffin calling him 
” a valiant and worthy foe,” and other 
flying units sent' wreaths for the grave. 
I w’ent to this funeral, and thought it a 
very noble and generous manner of 
burying a brave enemy. I was sorry to 
see protests made by people in England. 
Such protests, I am sure, found no sym¬ 
pathy from the troops in the field. 

Those who sit in armchairs and foam 
at the mouth upon the slightest provoca¬ 
tion would be surprised if they heard the 
language soldiers use about them. They 
spoke their minds on this occasion, as 
my ears can testify. 
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Some Wonders of the War in the Air Revealed 


One of the latest types of the mobile anti-aircraft guns employed by the Hun. This Three types of bomb wh ch are made good use 
v.eapon was captured by th8 French with its emplacement and motor complete. of by the bombing squadrons of the R.A.F. 


American airmen in France fusing bombs and 
attaching them to a U.S. bombing aeroplane. 


emarkable photograph of the interior of one of the latest aeroplanes used t>y t-rencn 
/inq men—affording some notion of the marvellous mechanism of these machines. 


Fuel supplies for Hun aviators. Mobile benzine tanks standing near a German 
aerodrome behind their line on the western front. (From a German newspaper.) 
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Broken Walls & Railway Wrack of Re-won Albert 


r 



Ruins of Albert Cathedral after the Germans had been driven from 
the town on August 22nd, after occupying it nearly five months. 




Photograph of the railway near Albert Station, taken only half an hour after the British had pushed the enemy out of the town on 
August 22nd. Inset above i Eritish gunner engaged in range-finding in the fighting near Bapaum^, 






























“ Pay day ” among the Indian troops with the British forces in Palestine, and (right) an Indian soldier making his mark. Those of the 
troops who are not able to write “ sign ” their receipt for pay by affixing a thumb impression. 


Comparing notes. Two British soldiers among the scattered household furniture of a shattered French town recovered from the Hun.\ 
Right: A bout with the gloves. A British soldier demonstrating the art of boxing to some American troops in France. 
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and Muscle That are Beating the Boche 


Battery of heavy American guns south of Soissons. The strength 
and efficiency of the U.S. artillery were marked features of the 
allied advance from the Marne. 
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Victorious Americans Enter Fere 


& Vaux: 



the Americans waded across the 
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American infantry marching through Vaux. American units were holding forward positions at this village, west of Chateau-Thierry and on 
the north bank of the Marne, when, on July 15th, the Germans made a savage attack upon them. Fighting superbly, the Americans repulsed the 
attack, improved their positions, captured the German commander and 530 other prisoners, and defeated the German plan. 
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French Troops Triumphant on the Marne 



The Prefect of the Aisne and the Sub-Prefect of Chateau-Thierry in consultation with two French officers ; n a street of recovered Chateau - 
Thierry. The sub-prefecture had been destroyed before the Germans evacuated the stubbornly-fought-for town eariy on Juiy 21st. The enemy 
took away with them everything they could carry, “ leaving behind a derelict town that seemed as if an earthquake had visiteckit. 
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Merry Hearts That Win in War and in Sport 


The Duke of Connaught (centre) at the Guards’ Sports during his British ingenuity In Italy. A soldier-cook builds an oven out of 

recent visit to France. Great amusement over a “pillow-fight.” rocks and constructs a chimney of oil-cans. 


Admiral Beatty talking with members of the French Zouave band 
during their recent visit to his flagship. 




-T pia[u: 
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The officers’ 100 yards race in the Army Service Sports held in Kent on Aug. 5th. Col. E. J. Ward, A.S.C., first; Gen. W. K. Tarver, C.B., 
A.S.C.j second. Inset; French soldiers visiting Canada at the Toronto City Hall, after a reception by the City Council on Juno 29th. 




































Afternoon tea In the canteen at one of the aero-engine instructional 
workshops for training women under the Ministry of Munitions. 
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Women’s Great Work in Unaccustomed Spheres 


Learning the U6e of the micrometer and Vernier measuring of minute A.,-Terences of size, and (right) shaping propellers for aeroplanes. 
By a course of training at these instructional workshops women are enabled to take up national work of inestimable value. 


One of the women pupils who are receiving instruction In coppersmith’s work, and (right) women and girls learning the art of fashioning 
aeroplane ribs at the workshops where they are trained before passing on to undertaking practical work in the factories. 
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With General Allenby’s Army in the Holy Land 




Two views of mules of a British transport section picketed in a forward area in Palestine, with their drabies, or Mohammedan drivers.} 
The animals are tethered thus in sandy dug-outs so that should the spot be subjected to enemy shell fire the effects would be localised/ 


At the coast end of the British front line in Palestine—a “ trench ” mainly formed of a sandbag breastwork along a shallow depression 

in the sand. Some distance in front is a wire obstruction. 
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ON A ROAD IN FRANCE 

A Talk with Some War Boys of the Western World 


I F there are any doleful Jimmies who 
have not been inspired to courage 
by the way the Hun has been 
resisted, despite his recent overwhelming 
advantages, a ride for an hour at the 
present time in almost any part of 
Northern France would serve them as a 
fine tonic. 

On almost every road they would meet 
solid phalanxes of American troops, 
marching gaily, gamely, gallantly. They 
sing and whistle just as our Territorials 
did in English country lanes, but there is 
a difference. On the whole, the American 
physique is superior, for, after all, these 
are the men picked by the draft, and 
conscription applied from the beginning 
ensures a more even level of physique 
than volunteering. 

Again, there is a difference in looks, 
for some of these “ Sammies ” wear 
owl-like horn .spectacles, not yet a 
popular fashion in England, and nearly 
all have the strong nose and pro¬ 
truding chin of the Red Indian. But 
these differences are superficial. The 
heart and spirit are-the same as those of 
the British lads, civilian soldiers, who 
landed in France in 1915 . 

Stop the car here and talk to some of 
these fellows resting by the roadside. 
Ask their names. Joe Pfeiler, Max Ritten- 
burg. Carlo Benedetto, Pat Leary, Isaac 
Straus, Jacob Hochstein. Those are some 
actual names, picked at random, but 
showing what a cosmopolitan army has 
arrived, all fused with the same ideal, 
for their fathers or grandfathers all came 
to the States in order to find liberty. 
Let us talk to Benedetto. 

“Delivering the Goods'’ 

" My father was a native of Naples. 
1 worked in a silk mill until 1 was called 
by the draft, and I’m glad to be here ; 
and though there’s no chance of leave 
back to America for 11 s boy's until this 
war’s over, I hope it will go on until we’ve 
driven the Germans across the Rhine. 
1 know now what they are like. I saw 
the remains of a bombed house. Yep, 
I’m glad to be here.’’ 

But the major in command walks up. 
On remarking to him how varied are the 
nationalities, he answers : 

“ Yep, that is so. We’ve got ten 
different nationalities in our crowd, and 
thirty-two different religious denomi¬ 
nations. And out of the three thousand 
seven hundred men enlisted in the 
regiment, some eight hundred odd could 
not speak English when they joined, and 
had to be taught..’’ 

The major believes that hrs bunch are 
the finest bunch in the American Army, 
but generally states : 

” For the machinery of modern warfare 
all American youths have an advantage, 
for one out of three can drive an auto¬ 
mobile. That mechanical knowledge is 
handy, not only for aviation, but for the 
machine-guns of the infantry. It simplifies 
and shortens the period of training.” 

The major is very unassuming, but is 
resolute in his outlook on the fortunes of 
the Allies. 

“ Why, my viewpoint is tins. The 
last thirty days have seen the turn of the 
tide. Our men are now here, despite the 


submarine, in formidable fdree. We have 
begun to deliver the goods, and the Kaiser 
will just miss the bus.” 

In answer to a word of praise of the 
men, the major points out how truly 
national the force is. 

" There is in my regiment a man who 
is second, if not first, violinist in the 
States. People paid their two dollars to 
hear him in New York. Waste ? Yes, 
war is waste. He could have applied for 
an exemption; but no, he preferred to 
come along. He does his sixteen miles 
march with a heavy pack in company 
with the others, and sometimes plays for 
us in the evening, for we carry his violin 
round on one of the waggons. If he 
comes through, I bet that his future 
compositions will be some of the most 
remarkable music this world will know.” 

Leaders and Lessons 

He then speaks of his officers : s 

“ They are used to handling men, and 
that’s half the game. They are dead 
keen, and they’ll get hold, of the military 
part in due time. As for our generals, 
they’ve been scrapping all their lives. 
Well, one general was a ‘ ranker,’ like your 
Sir William Robertson. He’s been to 
West Point, and then worked his way up 
to the top from a private. He’s had 
plenty of experience, too, in our little 
wars, and. thanks to the Allies, knows a 
good deal from actual experience over 
here.” 

Farther along the road a hillside 
appears to be covered with heather which, 
when approached, resolves itself into 
clumps of men, gathered in circles, 
listening to lectures on the different 
aspects of modern war. They sit there 
with an intent, keen look on their faces, 
absorbing every word, and almost stiain- 
ing at the leash in their effort to get hold 
of the lesson. 

An hour later, and they have scattered 
to their billets. Here a party are bivou¬ 
acked in an orchard, two to a little dog- 
tent, with the red roses in bloom over 
their heads, and the hay thick around 
the bivouac. Others sleep in the quaint 
farmhouses, where the peacock and the 
pig both stroll over the manure deposited 
in front of the main door. They are 
-enthusiastic for the French, but express 
surprise at European methods of 
sanitation. 

Yet human nature is exactly the 
same, and both ” Poilu cn permission ” 
and “Doughboy” may be seen trying io 
amuse a group of French children. In 
fact, when an Englishman talks to an 
American with any intimacy, the love of 
home seems to be predominant, and 
liome-sickness is the most painful form of 
sickness which the “ Doughboys ” have 
had to endure. 

Adding Fuel lo the Fire 

But the sights and sounds of the French 
life around them, so they say, keep up 
their resolution to get at the German 
beasts as quickly as possible. Every day 
a stream of refugees comes down the road 
-past their billets, the fortunate ones with 
their household furniture piled high on to 
a farm cart, the others shambling along, 
carrying all their -worldly possessions in 


a string bag in each hand. Then at 
nighttime they hear the Boche aviators 
dropping their " eggs ” indiscriminately 
upon targets of military importance, or 
upon civilians, upon w T omen and children 
shivering in kitchens, and upon the sick 
and dying in hospitals. 

Then news comes through to them 
of their own comrades’ experiences 
in the front line. They hear of the 
American sentry who was found one 
morning on the Lorraine front stabbed 
in the back and ferociously mutilated. 
Refugees, bombs,' atrocities—they all add 
fuel to the fire of the Crusaders from 
across the Atlantic. 

One of them speaks proudly of his 
ambition : 

" I come from Texas. Texas is a country 
into which you could put Great Britain, 
France, Spain, and Portugal, and then 
have plenty of room over. Never thought 
I should leave Texas to fire a Lewis-gun 
in France. StHl, I'm out to win our 
Distinguished War Cross of the American 
Army. Never seen it ? It has the eagle 
on one side, with the words ‘ E pluribus 
unum,' and on the reverse side a laurel 
crowm, with the’ inscription, ’ For Valor.’ 
That is what I hope to take back to show 
to my old mother down Texas way.” 

We pass farther along the road, and in 
a field see an infantry regiment drawn up, 
with its training period practically over, 
prepared to receive the regimental colours 
which have been offered to them by the 
descendants of those who fought with 
Lafayette in America. We stop the car 
and watch the ceremony. 

Pride and Self-Respect 

To the Frenchmen the presentation of 
the colours is symbolical of the union be¬ 
tween the young American Republic and 
Old France. To a man-in-the-street Eng¬ 
lishman the grave solemnity of all the faces 
would be the most impressive feature; and 
the business-like kit, the steel helmets, 
officers neither mounted nor wearing 
swords, all pait of a stern and formidable 
war niachine, would be the most cheering. 
Witli the exception of the flag, which 
always accompanies American troops, 
there is little of the glory and panoply 
of w r ar about these men. They are over 
here to see the show' through in the most 
efficient piston-rod style; yet these 
troops in the field, marching by, express 
not a Prussian automatic discipline but 
the free adherence of a collective will to 
the common sacrifice. 

As the car rolls on the road you will 
not meet a single American soldier who 
does not salute properly. Anyone who 
has trained civilian know r s how' difficult 
it is to ensure smart saluting. But ask 
an American commanding officer how he 
has taught saluting so quickly to his men, 
and he will reply : 

“ By telling them that it is a mark of 
their position as a soldier in uniform, by 
appealing to their pride, to their self- 
respect, to their sense of competition 
w'ith the other Allies in France.” 

It is precisely this pride and self-respect 
which make any observer in France 
to-day confident of the ultimate victory 
of right over wrong, and sure that these 
new American armies have turned the 
tide of the war. CERBERUS 
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Tank and Anti-Tank Triumphs of the Allies 


German prisoners bringing in wounded passing a British Tank goiAg forward with some boxes of stores and a “ passenger ” atop. 
Right: German prisoners on their way to the cages of safety passing British anti-aircraft guns. 


British Tank that had been captured by the Germans and was used by them in an attack on July 19th. It was thus effectively damaged 
by a French “ 75 ” gun at 150 yards range. The crew were taken prisoner. Right: A near view of the same derelict. 


French artillery passing a damaged British Tank. A few hours before the photograph was taken the village was in the hands of the 
enemy, but when it was taken it was said to be quite safe “ to get around without a tin hat.” 
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From the Field of Battle to the Champ de Mars 


Great metal dump—brass candlesticks, clocks, urns and ornaments, bedsteads, coppers, etc.—taken from French villages by the Huns on 
the western front, and accumulated for removal to German munition factories. The “ haul ” was recently taken by the Canadians. 


“ Little Bertha,” a monster German gun on exhibition in the Champ de Mars, Paris. It was captured with its ammunition train by 
Australian troops during the allied advance on the Somme. Inset above : Another view of the gun as it was being inspected by French 
officers. This huge weapon, with a range of twenty-five miles, had been intended by the Germans for the bombardment of Amiens. 
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The Il'ai' Illustrated, Uth September, 1918. 

OUR DIARY OF THE 

Chronology of Events, July 1st to August 31st, 


JULY 1st. — Americans take Vaux 
village, near Cli&'tcau-Thierry. 

2nd.—Italians attack on east of 
the Brenta from the slopes of Monte 
Grappa, and capture important points. 
On the Lower Piave ground is gained, 
and 1,900 prisoners are taken. French 
advance near Moulin-sous-Touvent, X. 
of the Aisne. 

3rd.—Death cf Lord Rhondda, Food 
Controller. 

French gain west of Autriches and 
Moulin-sous-Touvent; 1,066 prisoners. 

Death of Mohamed V., Sultan of 
T urkev. 

4th. — Australian troops, assisted 
by detachments of American infantry, 
capture village of Kamel and woods of 
Vaire and Kamel, taking over 1,500 
prisoners. 

Italians gain positions on the 
Grappa front at the Porte di Salton to 
the east of Col del Orso. 

5th.—British air raid on Coblenz 
an 1 SaarbriicKcn. 

Australians advance their line X.E. 
of Villers-Brctonneux, 

6:h.—Count Mirbach, German Am¬ 
bassador at Moscow, assassinated. 

Italians clear whole, of the Fiave 
delta and drive enemy back over Xew 
Piave. thus recovering all coastal zone 
between Sile and the Piave. 

l’ranco-Italian advance in Albania 
between t he coast and Tomorica valley ; 
over 1,000 prisoners. 

British submarine attacked otT the 
Bast Coast by five enemy seaplanes ; 
an officer and live men killed. 

7th.—Enemy raid near Locre re¬ 
pulsed. 

Australian troops advance their 
line slightly on a front of 3,000 yards 
astride the Somme. 

British air raid on Constantinople. 

8th.—French success on eastern 
outskirts of Foret dc Retz. They ad¬ 
vance three-quarters of a mile and 
capture Farm of Chavigny and ridges 
north and south of the farm. 

Czecho-Slovaks occupy Irkutsk. 

Sth.—Allied Gains in Albania. — 
Announced Italians Min the passage of 
the Vojusa and,working down valleys of 
j'evoli and Tomorica, threaten fort of 
I erat. French troops carry all crest of 
I’.ofnia between Cafa Beeit and Mali 
( jarper. British monitors aid Italian 
; nd French forces. 

French gain the Porte Farm and 
the Farm des Loges, to west of Antheuil, 
and south of the Aisne win commanding 
; round on a two-mile front. 

Mr. J. It. Clynes new Food Con¬ 
troller. 

It signntlon of Von KUhlmann, 
German Foreign Secretary. 

Oth.—French gain village of 
Corey, north of the Ourcq. 

11th. — Australian troops raid 
cue :iy lines near Mcrris. 

In Albania French capture crest 
of Kwnitza ; Italians capture heights 
cf Cafa Gluiuaka (S.E. of Berat). 

)2th.—Allied Force on Murman 
Ccas';. 

French capture Castcl and Aucliin 
Farm (X.W. of Montdidier). 

13th. — French advance north and 
south of Longpont. 

Strongly aided by Germans, Turks 
attack British positions covering pas¬ 
sages of the Jordan. East of the river 
they are routed by Indian lancers. To 
north of Jericho British defences pene¬ 
trated, but position fully restored by 
Australian and New Zealand troops. 

14th. — British line advanced cast 
of Dickebusch Lake ; 328 prisoners. 

15th.—German Offensive Resumed. 

•—Germans attack French on a 50-mile 
front east and west of Rheims. To 
casttof latter, between Prunav and Mas¬ 
ai ges, enemy is held. To west of Rheims, 
between Coulommes* and Fossov, 
enemy advances 31 miles at greatest 
depth, crossing Marne at Fossoy, where 
Americans counter-attack and take 
J,000 prisoners. Fighting continues in 
evening, and is particularly violent 
south of Marne. At end of day the 
French battle position intact. 

16th.—Great French defence. West 
of Rheims Germans are held on most of 
the front, only making some ground 
up the River Marne as far ns Heine 
towards Epcrnay. Franco-American 
troops regain ground at middle of line 
south of the river, north of front St. 


Agnan-La Chapellc, again reaching 
heights overlooking the Marne valley. 

Ex-Tsar Nicholas of Russia shot. 

17th.—German Drive Checked.— 
The great offensive resolves itself into 
a series of local operations. In region 
between Itheims and the Marne enemy 
reaches Nanteuil and Pourcy, but 
driven back from latter by Italian 
troops. In Marne valley Germans take 
Montvoisin, but fail to dislodge French 
from commanding positions N. of St. 
Agnan. La Chapelle, and Monthodon. 

18th. — Great French Counter - 
Attack.—General Fooh attacks on a 
front of 27 miles running north to south 
from Fontenoy to Bollcau, west of a 
line between Soissons and C'lmteau- 
Thierry. The French, under General 
Mangin, reach Mont do Paris, a mile 
from Soissons, and the valley of the 
(’rise. At deepest point they advance 
eight miles; 5,000 prisoners and 30 
guns taken. Beyond Rheims, Prunay 
is retaken by General Gouraud. 

19th.—French continue their pro¬ 
gress between Soissons and Chatoau- 
Thierry ; prisoners over 17,000, and 
360 guns captured. South of Marne 
they retake Montvoisin. 

Scottish troops capture village of 
Meteren, in BailleuI sector. 

British air force destroy two Zep¬ 
pelins in sheds at Tondern. 

20th.—Marne Line Regained.— 
Germans in retreat recross the Marne, 
and French hold whole southern bank. 
Between Soissons and the Ourcq 
further progress is made bv our ally. 
French and British troops attacking 
between the Marne and Rheims win 
ground. Prisoners now exceed 20,000, 
and 400 guns captured. 

White Star liner Justieia torpedoed. 

21st. — French retake t'hateau- 
Thierry. 

22nd.—Allies cross the Marne at 
C'hassins and Passy, near Dormans. 
Germans continue retreat to the north 
and south of Fere-en-Tardenois. To 
protect their retirement they make 
powerful counter-attacks between the 
Ourcq and the Marne, but those are 
beaten off. East of Rheims General 
Gouraud reoccupies all his old positions 
between River Suippes and Massiges. 

23rd.—British regain Marfaux. 

French Stroke near Montdidier.--On 
a four-mile front they advance towards 
the Avre valley to a depth of nearly two 
miles, capturing Mailly-ltaineval, San- 
villers, and Aubvillers. 

24th.—British advance north of 
the Ardre, between V.rigny and Stc. 
Euphraisc. 

Franco-American troops attack in 
the Marne salient and drive enemy to¬ 
wards Ffcre-en-Tardenois; progress is 
made in Forest, of Ffere. 

25th. — Allies’ continued advance. 
They win the Forest of Fere, and Ffere 
is under direct artillery lire. Near 
Vrigny and north of Oulchy-lc-Ch&teau 
Allies give a little ground, hut regain 
ground near Dormans. Later in day 
Oulchy-le-Chatcau taken. 

26th.—Allied advance continued 
between the Aisne and the Marne: 
Reuil recovered by French. German 
retreat starts in this direction and 
spreads towards the Ardre and then to 
the Ourcq. 

27th.—Germans in full retreat 
north of Marne. Allied Iroops follow 
in pursuit, reaching the line Bruyeres- 
Villeneuvc-sur-Fere-Chauiniizy. 

28th. — French take Fere - en - 
Tardenois and force the passage of the 
Ourcq. Americans cross the Ourcq, 
and take Scringes, Nesles. and Sergy. 

29th.—New French Thrust.—Be¬ 
tween Soissons and the Ourcq General 
Maugin’s army, reinforced by British 
troops, carry German positions X.E. of 
Oulchy-le-0hateau, including the Butte 
de Chalmont and Grand -Rozoy. 

30th.—Heavy fighting in Marne 
salient. Allies straighten their line on 
the eastern wing, take RonUgny, and 
advance north to Saponay. 

Americans finally retain Scringes. 

Australians capture Merris. 

Field-Marshal von Eichhorn, Ger¬ 
man Military Dictator in the Ukraine, 
murdered at Kioff. 

31st.—Announced that, since July 
15th (the date of the German offensive) 
to July 3lst. enemy prisoners total 
33,400 men, including 674 officers. 


AUGUST 1st—New Allied Ad¬ 
vance. — North of the Ourcq, French in 
liaison with British units, clear enemy 
from positions in region of Le Plessier- 
IluIcu arid the river, carrying the 
height X. of Grand Rozoy, and reach 
Cramoiselle and Cramalic ; prisoners 
total 600. 

2nd.—French retake Soissons, and 

advance line on wide front X. of the 
Ourcq, and X. of road from Dormans 
to Rheims. 

Allied Forces land at Archangel. 

3rd.—British patrols reach the 
Ancrc between Dernancourt and Hamel. 

British troops land at Vladivostok. 

Ambulance transport Warilda tor¬ 
pedoed and sunk ; 123 casualties. 

4th.—French reach the Vesle at 
several points oast of Fismes; latter 
taken by Americans. 

Announced Allies capture Miuljuga 
Island from Bolshevists. 

5th.—German rearguards withdraw 
to north bank of Vesle. 

Zeppelin raid on East Anglian 
coast ; one airship brought down in 
flames, and another damaged, 

6th.—General Foch appointed a 
Marshal. 

7th.—East of Braine, French and 
Americans cross the Vesle. 

Sth.—Great Allied Attack.—The 
British Fourth Army and the French 
First Army attack on a twenty-mile 
front from Avre River, at Braches, 
north to neighbourhood of Morlancourt. 
Greatest depth of advance is about 
seven miles. Prisoners total 7,000. 

9th.—-Allied battle front extended, 
and the attack is renewed. On front 
of British Fourth Army Canadian and 
Australian troops capture line of outer 
defences of Amiens. 

English and American troops 
attack in angle between the Somme 
and the Ancrc, and take Morlancourt. 
Total allied prisoners exceed 24,000. 

French attack south of Montdidier 
and take 2,000 prisoners. 

10th.—French develop attack south, 
of Montdidier, which falls into their 
hands, and progress on whole front 
between Avre and Oise, penetrating 
farthest south into wooded region 
between Rivers Matz and Oise. 

British advance their line N. of 
the Somme. 

11th.—Germans heavily attack 
British positions at Lihons, but are re¬ 
pulsed. 

French gain ground between the 
Avre and the Oise. S. of the Avre 
they occupy Marquevillers and Gri- 
villers and reach line Armancourt- 
Thilleloy. 

12th.—British line advanced in 
neighbourhood of the Roye Road and 
east of Fouquescourt. S. of Somme 
our troops capture Broyart. French 
capture Gury. 

Announced British in Siberia join 
the Czechs on the Ussuri front. 

13th.—French progress to X.E. of 
Gury, gain footing in park of Plessis de 
Roye and reach Belval. 

Announced 28,000 prisoners cap¬ 
tured by French First Army and 
British Fourth Army since morning 
of August 8th. 

14th.—Germans evacuate forward 
positions at Beaumont-h'amel. Scrre, 
Puisicux-au-Mont, and Bticquo.v. 

French progress between Matz and 
Oise, and capture Rib6court, and 
advance X. and E. of Lassigny massif. 

15th.—French complete capture of 
the Lassigny Massif. 

Canadian troops capture villages 
of Daniery and Parvillers (between 
Chaulnes and Roye). 

Announced British troops hold the 
road from Bagdad through Persia to 
Enzeli. on the Caspian Sea ; from Enzeli 
a British detachment has been sent 
by sea to Baku, where it is aiding 
Armenians and other pro-Entente 
elements in defending town against the 
Turks. 

United States severs relations with 
the Bolshevists. 

ICth.—Continued progress towards 
Roye. and between latter and Lassigny. 

17th.—British progress on a front 
of nearly a mile north of Lihons. 

French progress X. and S. of the 
Avre, capturing trenches of Caesar’s 
Camp in region west of Roye. 

18th.—British carry out successful I 
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operation between Vioux Berquin an 1 
BailleuI, advancing to depth of from 
1,000 to 2.000 yards. The village ol 
Oultereteene is captured. 

New French Blow.—Attacking in 
the angle of the Oise and Aisne the 
French army under General Mangin 
pushes forward to a point less than a 
mile S. of Carlepont. The plateau 
to west of Xampcel is occupied, and 
Xotivron-Vingre captured. 

19th.—French, completing suc¬ 
cesses between Carlepont and Fon¬ 
tenoy, capture Morsain ; total prisoners 
since August 18th number 2,200. 
Between the Matz and the Oise they 
capture Fresnifcres and reach western 
outskirts of Lassigny. 

British advance in Mcrville sector 
and enter that town. 

20th.—Man'/in’s New Elow.— 
General Mangin’s Tenth French Army 
attacks on a front of 16 miles from 
region of Bailly as far as the Aisne. 
On the left it reaches southern borders 
of Forest of Ourscamps, in centre it. 
captures Lombray, on the right the 
villages of Vezaponin, Tarticrs, and 
Courtil arc captured. The average 
advance is 21 miles, and over 8,000 
prisoners are taken. 

British gain further ground astride 
the I.ys, taking l’Epinette. X. of 
Mcrville, Vierhouck and La Couronne 
are taken. 

21st.—General Byng’s Attack.— 

British Third Army opens an offensive 
on a ten-mile front, north of the Ancrc, 
and advances three miles ; Beaucourt, 
Buequoy, Ahlainzeville, and Moycn- 
neviUe taken in first, stage of advance, 
and later AchJet-le-Pet.it and Comedies. 

French enter Lassigny. Farther 
south they reach outskirts of Ochiry 
Ourscamps, and enter Cuts, Gamolin, 
and Pontoise. Xearer to Soissons they 
capture Laval. 

British air raids on Cologne, Frank¬ 
fort, and Trdvcs. 

22nd.—Recapture of Albert.— 

British attack between Somme and 
Anere, and advance two miles on front 
of over six miles. Albert is reoccupied. 

23rd.—British front active from 
S. of Arras to Lihons. Among many 
villages captured arc: Gomidjourt, 
Achiet-lc-Grand, Bihucourt, and the 
ridge overlooking Irlcs. 

Australians capture Bray. 

24th.—Great British Advance in 
Somme Sector.—By the night British 
troops are astride the Thiepval Ridge 
and take La Boissclle. Ovillers, Mouquet. 
Farm, Thiepval, Grandcourt. New 
Zealand troops drive towards Bapaumc 
taking Loupart Wood, Grevillers, and 
Bicfvlllers. British Guards on extreme 
left take St. L6ger and Kenin-sur- 
Cojeul. 

25th. — British enter Neuvillo 
Vitasse, and master whole of road 
from Albert to South of Bapaumc, 
taking Martinpuich, Le Sars, Warlen- 
eourt, Mamet z, and Ala met z Wood. 
Total prisoners since August 21st 
exceed 17,000. 

General Mangin pressing his ad¬ 
vance on line Creey-au-Mont to 
Chavigny. 

26th.—New Battle of Arras.—British 
attack along both banks of the Searpe, 
and, north of the river, reach outskirts 
of Rocux ; south of the river Canadian 
divisions take Orange Kill, Wancoiirt, 
and Monchy. On the Canadian right 
high ground between (Toisilles and 
H6ninel is captured, and below this 
Bazentin-le-Grand. South, again, Aus¬ 
tralians advance N. and S. of Somme, 
and take Suzanne and Gappy. 

Austrians claim to have retaken 
Berat, in Albania. 

27th.—British hold outskirts of 
Bapaumc, and capture Rceux, Gavrelle, 
Longueval, and Yermandovillers. 

French capture Roye. 

28th.—British take Groisillcs, Rar- 
decourt, and Curlu; French take 
Chaulnes and Nesle. 

29th.—Fall of Bapaume and Noyon. 

30th.—British take Bullecourt and 
Heudecourt, but lose them again. 
Later Bullecourt is retaken. French 
enter Chevilly and British enter 
BailleuI. 

M. Lenin shot at in Moscow. 

31st.—British regain Kemmel Hill. 

British capture 57,318 German pri¬ 
soners and 657 guns during August. 
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GERMANY FROM WITHIN 




HUNS’ TRADE NIGHTMARE 


By Frederic William Wile 


T wo nightmares are now terrifying 
the German soul. The spectre of 
military defeat, of which the enemy 
is getting such a bitter taste in the west, 
is his principal alarm because of its 
proximity. But a terror which fills the 
German with hardly less panic is his fear 
of trade ruin after the war. 

Readers of The War Illustrated 
cannot imagine how much attention is 
devoted to this topic by the Hun Press 
and public. Germany has at length 
come to realise that it is within the 
power of her enemies, especially the 
British Empire and America, to paralyse 
her industrially. 

"England Must Abdicate” 

Let me cite from a speech, hitherto 
unquoted in Great Britain, delivered 
before the Hamburg Colonial Society the 
other day by Dr. Paul Lensch, a notorious 
“ tame " Socialist member of the Reichs¬ 
tag—a so-called Democrat who is more 
Hohenzollernish than the Kaiser himself. 
It epitomises the state of German nerves 
on trade questions : 

Restitution of our colonies must remain 
Germany's paramount demand. We require 
them to be restored to us if we are not to be 
isolated with regard to raw materials for 
industry. Otherwise we should have to 
abdicate as a World Power and live on the 
earth as tenants of England. England now 
has our colonies. If she keeps them, Africa 
will become an English province. Our hold, 
too, must be retained on our conquests in the 
east. Were our victories over Russia won for 
England ? Perilous prospects confront us, 
unless we enforce the return of our colonies 
and the possibility of unrestricted import of 
raw materials. This must remain in the fore¬ 
front of our demands. England must step 
down from the throne she occupied even 
before the war. We do not mean that German 
world supremacy should supersede English 
despotism, for, from the world-political 
standpoint, Germany is the champion of 
freedom ! 

A Very Tall Claim 


Late Berlin Correspondent of the "Dolly Mail ” 

perfected which will enable Germany to 
clo without the materials from which 
clothing is usually made. 

Socialist " Vonvarts ” is highly scep¬ 
tical, and warns Beutler to beware of 
the sad fate which overtook the super- 
optimistic Batocki. 

U Boat Claims 

Once a month the German Admiralty 
ladles out statistical soothing-syrup on 
the subject of the U boat campaign. 
Although all the world knows that the 
submarines have irreparably failed to 
accomplish their double objective—starva¬ 
tion of Britain and prevention of American 
troop transports—the German people are 
still being led to believe that the pirates 
are marching triumphantly to their ap¬ 
pointed goal. 

“ July Results of the U Boat War,” 
runs a jubilant headline spread across 
the front pages of the latest enemy 
papers. Then follows the gloating allega¬ 
tion that in that month 550,000 tons of 
shipping (enemy and neutral) were sunk, 
bringing the grand total since August, 
1914, to 18,800,000 tons. Of this, 
11,600,000 tons are said to have been 
British shipping. These figures have long 
since been disproved. 

There is ne comment in the German 
Admiralty's lying boast on the fact 
that, even according to its own figures, 
U boat sinkings are irresistibly on the 
decline. I take this deadly parallel from 
the 1917 and 1918 figures published by 
the Germans themselves less than ten 
days ago: 

June, 1917 .. .. i,orf>,ooo tons 

July, 1917 .. .. 811,000 „ 

June, 1918 .. .. 549,000 ,, 

July, 1918 .. .. 550,000 „ 

Xote the little touch of an additional 
1,000 tons in July, to show that the June 
record was improved upon. 

The German Harvest 


n 

n 
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In the attenuated casualty lists, which 
au'e all the German Press is now permitted 
to publish, I have run across the name 
of Captain Ernst von Bismarck, killed in 
action recently on the western front. He 
was an officer in the Pomeranian Grena¬ 
diers, the regiment which was closely 
associated with the life and times of his 
celebrated ancestor, the Chancellor of 
Blood and Iron. 

Many Bismarcks have served in it, 
a fact which impelled Bismarck to re¬ 
mark, on a famous occasion, that ” the 
Balkans were not worth the bones of a 
single Pomeranian Grenadier.” The Kaiser 
evidently thinks differently. He told his 
American dentist, Mr. Davis, that the 
Balkan States were going to be the future 
Mecca of German emigrants, rather than 
the United States, because their farm¬ 
lands are " just suited to my people.” 

“The Australians” 

One would have thought by this time 
that the Hun had abandoned his ancient 
attempt to “ detach ” the Oversea 
Dominions from the British Motherland. 
Not so. He is still at it. Evidently 
under the influence of the terrific mauling 
which Monash's corps has been giving 
the Germans on the Arras-Kemmel front, 
the ” Berliner Tageblatt ” publishes a 
ludicrous leading article entitled ” The 
Australians.” The purpose is to make 
the Australians themselves, Colonials in 
general, and the world at large believe 
that “ Lloyd George likes best to march 
over Dominion corpses.” 

I happen recently to have gathered 
some statistics about the percentage of 
English casualties as compared with 
Dominion losses, but 1 don't think I could 
ever get a German paper to reproduce 
them. They would not play the Hun 
game, which is to show that “ England 
is fighting to the last Colonial.” 

Chancellor Soil? 


Clothing is now as acute a problem in 
Germany as food'. The Clothing Con¬ 
troller, Dr. Beutler, formerly famed as 
the Lord Mayor of Dresden, is adopting 
the tactics which the Huns’ first Food 
Controller, the unfortunate Herr von 
Batocki, employed. That is to say, instead 
of clothes he is giving the people com¬ 
forting statistics, just as Batocki tried to 
nourish them with the same unsatisfying 
sort of sustenance. 

Dr. Beutler issues a statement to the 
effect that Germany’s cloth shortage is 
at an end. Long and mysterious experi¬ 
ments in finding substitutes for cotton 
and wool have come to a successful con¬ 
clusion, he alleges. It will not be necessary 
to. confiscate men’s suits and women’s 
dresses, though "voluntary” offerings 
from people’s wardrobes are still welcome ! 
Beutler declares that several million yards 

• of “ stuff ” for outer clothing, and further 
U millions of yards for underclothing, are 

• now available in quantities sufficient to 
U clothe the nation until the end of 1918, 
(j Supplies are also in sfght to carry the 

• country over to April, 1919. The Clothing 
W Controller goes into no details, but hints 
jj that miraculous “ inventions ” have been 


While Britain is reaping the most 
golden harvest it has gathered in fifty 
years, Germany is obliged to comfort 
herself with the revelation that her 1918 
crop is going to be only ” moderately 
satisfactory.” The 1917 harvest was bad, 
and this year’s is now expected, on the 
average, to be only 10 to 15 per cent, 
better. The disappointment is all the 
keener because of the discovery that 
expectations from the Ukraine and 
Rumania are not going to be realised 
either. 

Bad weather and labour shortage have 
combined to make the Huns’ 1918 crop 
a comparative failure. Such a large 
amount of acreage was planted with 
vegetables instead of cereals that this, 
too, contributed towards decreasing the 
aggregate yield of breadstuffs. 

Men and women to bring in the harvest 
are so scarce, I see, that the Germans are 
fetching Russian serfs to take their places. 
” Labour bureaus ” for the purpose have 
been opened in Poland, Esthonia, and 
Livonia. How recruits are being secured 
may be judged from the fact that the 
military authorities are “ assisting ” in 
finding them. 


Late Dutch despatches contain rumours ! 
of Hertling’s impending fall and his super- 
session as Imperial Chancellor by Dr. 
Solf, the Colonial Minister with a port¬ 
folio but without colonies. Solf is the 
statesman put forth by the Germans in 
August, as readers of The War Illus¬ 
trated will recall, to ventilate the Huns’ 
desire .for a “ reasonable ” peace. 

I knew Solf well. He used to visit 
Berlin periodically while he was Governor- i 
General of Samoa, and always struck me | 
as one of the most enlightened Prussians 1 
I ever met. 1 told him once, marvelling 1 
at his excellent English and broad-minded 
views, that he seemed to be quite de- 
Germanised, whereupon he explained 
that he had spent nearly all of his official 
life in English-speaking communities. 
Solf is a giant, standing six feet six inches j 
in height, with a correspondingly ample 
girth. He took over Robert Louis IJ 
Stevenson’s old home in Samoa as the |j 
official German residency, and was quite • 
proud of the traditions attached to the U 
premises. 

Solf is sure to be one of Germany's V 
peace-bargainers, whether he becomes 
Chancellor meantime or not. 

—oaaa.a.;; 
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THE EDITOR’S POSTSCRIPT 


WILL OUR SAVINGS BE CONFISCATED? 


/"TO where you may 
throughout the 
world, outside of Hun- 
laud, and you will find 
a genuine faith in the 
maxim: “An English¬ 
man’s word Is his 
bond.’’ Only in the bewildering homeland 
of the Briton have I ever heard sneers 
of unbelief, arising no doubt from that 
peculiar insular-trait of a section of our 


lack of knowledge. Many,times in our, 
fiscal Instory have the Government of 
the day " reduced " the.annual payments 
of interest on the National Debt, and I. 
do not doubt that Chancellors in the 
happier era to follow the Great War will- 
float new loans at less than five per cent. 

Nay, if we wish our country well, we 
shall sincerely hope so. And to do that 


interest can exchange into the new four 
per cents, and will receive £105 of new 
stock for each £100 of old, or they can 
sell their holdings back to us at par." 

In 1822, following the close of 
the' Napoigonie struggle, holders of 
£152,000,000 of five per cents, were given 
this alternative. Those who' sold out 
represented only £3,000,000. Various 
other “ reductions ” took place on some- 


they will have to get rid of the present 

five per cent, and four and a half per cent, - what similar lines until, in the advancing 
countrymen who admire “ every country loans. But how ? Assuredly not by the' prosperity of the ’eighties, Goschen felt 
but their own "— a brand of anti-patriots ridiculously simple process of announcing (in 1888) that lie could “ reduce ’’ the 

that on and after January 1st the ’’ ” 

Government will pay only four per cent, 
instead of five per cent.” That would bo 
unfair; it would be a bomb dropped on 
British credit; it would be going back 


no other land possesses. 

Yet the well-founded belief , in the 
honesty, of the Englishman which obtains 
literally from China to Peru is worth 
untold millions to us as a; commercial 
nation ; it is one of the reasons why 
wo are able to-day to find those “silver 
bullets ” so essential to defending our 
house of fair name against the envious 
and dishonest Teutons, who before the 
war used every weapon of commercial 
chicanery and barbarity, just as they harve 
used every evil means to more evil ends 
in the conduct of their war. 

THERE is need to restate these old 
truths just now* for our.ignoramuses 
arc busy, as I have personally experienced 
.within the last few weeks, stirring up 
doubt and fear — doubt and fear, if .you 
please, of .our national honesty*!. During 
a recent visit to.Glasgow f was. involved 
in a discussion with a loquacious “ self- 
made ” Scot — not always the most lovable 
of our fellow-men. 

Clydeside Moneybags was warning 
several of his abashed auditors that the 
British Government would some day say 
“ We can’t pay five per Tent, any longer 
on your War Stock, and after such a date 
you will only get three and a half.” Tor 
that reason he was putting no more of 
his . easily-gotten gains into War Stock. 
As politely as possible I endeavoured to 
explain that he was a fpol. But lie 
snapped : ” Did not Goschen play that 
trick, and other Chancellors before him f ” 

A LTHOGG 11 mv answer was brushed 
away with a wave'of iris fat hand* 
it was'complete and final; but before 
submit! ingrit, let me mention two other 
instances of still more recent ignorance 
and unpatriotic mistrust, A friend of 
mine, really a ” friendly -alien ” whose 
sons are fighting for us in the trenches, 
whispered id me in the train the other 
morning that a day would come when 
all our War Stock and War Bonds would 
have a big drop in .value, as the Govern¬ 
ment would eventually -ease up on the 
annual five per cent., and “ make us ” 
take four or three. “ Then- bang will go 
the capital value of your investment.” - 
One .day last, week I rvas mentioning 
these instances to another, friend, better 
known for his ; brilliant journalistic gifts 
than for his acumen in economics, and 
lie said : “ Don’t be too sure that .these 
men are not right. The Gpvernment can 
do what they like with your money onfc 
they’ve got ’it.” 

AS these three doubting Thomases are 
V 1 *- probably typical of thousands, it 
JJ may.bej worth while to set. dovm a few 
• facts garnished with a little common- 
U sense for their especial benefit, their fault 
A being not so much lack of patriotism as 

y.g.e-c-e-e:.-— 


existing three per cents., amounting to 
£549,094,000, to two and a half per cent. 
Holders of £24,378,000 refused to accept 
the reduction and werq paid out in cash. 


(2 

VALUABLE GIFT 
( j for Readers of 

I Tbe War Illustrated % 


'T'HE cartographic department 
*■ of “The War Illustrated” 
is at present engaged upon the 
preparation of a remarkable map 
.of the Western Front, which will 
' not merely show the battle line 
of to-day from the Belgian Coast 
to the VoSges, but all the im¬ 
portant battle-fronts since the 
beginning of the war. 

It will thus bea HISTORICAL 
MAP OF THE WAR IN THE 
WEST, and will be found of great 
assistance in enabling readers to 
recall the. changing fortunes of 
the opposing armies during the 
past four years. 

Printed in two colours on good 
paper, this map—which will 
measure about IB inches wide 
by 11 inches high^—will be well 
worth sixpence. But.it will be 
presented gratis to every sub¬ 
scriber to “The War Illustrated” 
with an early issue. 


on Britannia’s pledged word. And did 
I not believe her word to be her bond I, 
one of many millions,- would’ not trust 
her with the few pounds I can lend her. 


\AZHAT .lias, happened in tfic past may 
happen again. * Exactly two hun¬ 
dred-years ago the interestof £25,750,000 
of National. Debt was reduced from six 
per cent, to five per cent. As national 
credit improved:—mark that well!- the 
five .per cents, went down to four per cent, 
thirty-two years later. Then, when the 
Government, witli improving times and 
7 easier ” money, could borrow' at three 
and ajialf per cent.’ and three per cent., 
they naturally did so, and the tour per 
cents, were displaced ’in turn. But this 
was done by p'ayi'ng out at par the. holders 
of . the higher , dividend-bearing-, loans. 
The Government said,'an effect: “All 
holders'of Con'sols bearing five per cent; 


THAT is how " reductions ” have been 
* achieved in the past, and not other¬ 
wise will Britannia behave in the future. 
Indeed, she lias bound herself to do still 
S) more; as the Government have fixed 
time limits for redeeming all the War 
S Stock, War Bonds, War Savings Ccrti- 
7 j) ficatcs, etc., called forth by the -extra- 
S) ordinary needs of the day. Holders of 
k the five per cent. War Stock (1929-1947) 
will assuredly receive five per cent, 
interest .per annum until 192c/, and the 
k Government may have to go’on paying 
k that until 1947, if they cannot, meanwhile, 
x float loans at lower rates. Whenever, 
x between these years, loan is “ redeemed ” 
\ holders will receive cent, per cent. 

There is only one contingency : The 
ri market value of all securities, including 
War Loans, may some day be so low' 
T that Government' can conic into the 
T market and buy up quantities of its loans 
T at less than- their face value. The mere 
® 'act of doing so sends up the value'of 
G the loans held by those who are not 
G ready to sell upder par. There is actually 
G an arrangement whereby the Government 
T 1 is constantly buying in tliis market, which 
G counteracts , any- tendency to decline. 
G Depreciation ris a contingency attaching 
@ to every known . investment; but least 
$ of all to Government stock. 

(?) • ‘ - 
T VAI 1 TH War Bonds the case is different 
VY and stiil better. For they' arc 
# issued with*Sie express promise to repay, 
S? within short periods, not .merely in full, 
but at more than their face value. Thus a • 
(§> ten-year War "Bond bought to-day for 
£roo will bring its owner £5 interest 
every year until 1928, when the Govern¬ 
ment will buy it back from its owner— 
who has already received a total of nearly 
£50 in interest—for £105. There arc 
bonds for shorter periods, each redeemable 
af enhanced values, a £100 five-year-bond 
of 1918 to be redeemed at £102 in 1923, . 
and a. seven-year-bond.at:£io.3 in 1925. 

’ If. by force of unhappy circumstance , 
the money Were not forthcoming to redeem 
these issues at their due date, any-".eon - 
yersion ” into other denominations'would 
be made on terms equivalent to these ’ 
capital values. Nay, the Government 
would be certain to olfer.tcrms so tempting 
to induce holders to “ convert ”- that the 
small 'minority who wanted “.cash” 
would be paid out in order that .the! 
Government might keep their engagement. 
Our money is safer in the hands of flic 
British Government than'in those of any 
corporation, company, or financial group 
in the world. 

j. a. ft. 
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OUR OBSERVATION POST 


IN DISPRAISE OF STRIKES 


A FRIEND of mine, with whose 
1 *• opinions I hardly ever agree, de¬ 
clares that if I were Prime Minister, or 
Home Secretary, or other personage of 
importance, I should have the country in 
revolution in a fortnight. About this, 
too, I disagree with him. But his most 
recent dissent from what scented to me 
my very wise and right suggestion for the 
proper menage of the body politic in the 
exceptional circumstances due to the war 
was so emphatic that it surprised me, and 
I am fain to tell j-ou all about it while ho 
isn't by to interrupt me. 


CTRIKES were the cause of our latest 
disagreement, and I should begin 
by explaining that we were not discussing 
the rights and wrongs of the several 
specific instances that have occurred 
recently of the use of this method of 
securing increases of pay for service, nor 
yet debating the morality or legitimacy 
of the method itself. Each of us possess- 
| ing fair measure of the sense of humour, 
i we seldom waste our time criticising the 
Equator, and I can say, without boasting, 
that we talk less about things we don’t 
■ understand than a great many men in 
much more responsible positions. His 
disparaging estimate of my qualification 
to hold Ministerial office was jerked out 
of him by my curt proposal of measures 
for putting an end to the police strike. 

• CO the police have come out,” he rc- 

^ marked, as 1 entered the room 
and saluted him with becoming gravity. 

I intimated that I was aware of the 
fact, and then, as I sat down, said, with 
perhaps a tinge of bitterness, “ It's a 
good thing for them that I’m not Home 
Secretary." 

“ Oh ! " said my friend. “ What 
would you do if you were ? ” 

" Give them twenty-four hours to play 
in,” I replied, " and tell them that all who 
did not report for duty at the end of the 
time would be called up for the Army if 
they were fit, and dismissed the Force if 
they were not.” 

It was then that he made the remark 
that I reported to begin with. 

| “ Perhaps it’s just as well you are not 

Home Secretary,” he said, rather sardoni- 
| cally. ” You would have the country, in 
revolution in a fortnight if you tried those 
high-handed methods. The police have 
a grievance, I think. Do you know that 
some of them are getting half-a-crown a 
week less than the women bus-conductors 
get ? ” 

” Yes,” I said, " I saw that in the 
paper. And I know which job of the two 
I should prefer. But that’s another side 
issue. There’s a war on.” And with 
that, perhaps unnecessary, statement, the 
conversation ended abruptly. 

CINCE then, however, the matter has 
been pretty constantly in my mind, 
and to-night I am trying to express some 
J of my thoughts about it, because I believe 
jj they are the thoughts of a very large 
U number of middle-class Englishmen whose 
(J habit of silence keeps them dumb when it 
• might be more right for them to speak. 
U Ect the word ” I " that will occur so often 
y in this unpretentious article be" accepted 

•■■■ccccre. 


as standing for any one of those honest 
fellows. 

pOR the English police system, then, 
1 as for English law, I have the highest 
admiration, believing it to be the purest 
in the world, and served by the most 
incorruptible men. 1 accept without 
demur the contention of the police made 
on the present occasion that they had 
some grievance in respect of their pay, 
and I am glad to infer from their early 
return to duty that the grievance has 
been remedied, and that everything is all 
right now. Even so, however, I find it 
very, difficult to justify their action in 
striking, because there is a war on. 
flic reputation of the English Police 
f orce stands, deservedly, so high that even 
in normal times of peace I should feel that 
it suffered by the employment of methods 
not in accordance with its tradition in 
order to attain some object of its own. 
Even then it would derogate from its own 
dignity as a Service by admitting into its 
composition an admixture of a labour 
organisation, and, with some of its 
dignity, some of its authority would go. 

W * * AT sentiment deprecates necessity 
' T does not seem to justify. In the 
case of trades and labour generally, 
organisation from below is necessary in 
order to secure labour from exploitation 
by capital, and to compel the master— 
who admittedly is out to make his fortune 
in the business—to give the servant a 

'Ilhe Uimws 3 iti£eir& Law 

T ANTK-COKI’OJi W. CO HR 1,11 has written in 
"The Aiusac Pilgrim's Progress” (Simpkin, 
Marshall & Co.) some ballads of Australia’s Armv 
Which are much above the average of the lighter 
verse directly due lo the war. The following 
stanzas are taken from a poem in which a deep 
note is struck that stirs an harmonious vibration in 
most hearts. 

IT has been said that they who crucified 
The mortal body of the Son of Man, 

Broken for that transgression, 'neath the ban 
Of earth's and heaven's remembrance wandered 
wide. 

Shame dogged them like their shadow every¬ 
where. 

And, shunned as with a leprosy defiled. 

From common human brotherhood exiled. 
They bore the brand that Cain was doomed to 
bear. 

Their cup was filled with sorrow to the brim ; 
Scourged with men's scorn, derided and 
despised, 

Dumbly they bowed in sou! and agonised. 
Nailed to the cross that they had raised for Him. 

And this new race, who know not honour's 
creed, 

Who crucify, with hate obscene and blind. 
The living spirit of Christ, and seek to bind 
Again for Death and Hell the world He 
freed— . , . 

When they have lost the stake for which they 
diced. 

And life’s b^st aims have triumphed o’er its 
worst, 

They shall go outcast and more justly accursed 
Than those who martyred but the body of Christ. 


living wage while working, and oppor¬ 
tunity to make some provision for the old 
age when he will be able to work no more. 

In the case of the Police Force the 
organisation is from above. The State 
is not out to make money out of it. It offers 
a contract, the terms of which it faithfully 
observes, including a living wage graduated 
according to the rank of the servant, and 
provision for old age in the form of a 
pension after a specified number of years’ 
service. The man who accepts the terms 
voluntarily has no need of a Trade Union 
to secure their observance by the State. On 
the other hand, lie has no right to demand 
their subsequent alteration to his advan¬ 
tage under threat of refusal to work. His 
incorporation in the. State-organised Ser¬ 
vice renders him subject to the discipline 
which is the essence of the law and order 
he represents and has sworn to maintain, 
and the policeman who strikes is in no 
respect different from the soldier or sailor 
who mutinies. 

IT is that aspect of the matter that first 

* obtrudes itself upon the mind of 
Englishmen like myself, who have a native 
reverence, quite untinctured by servility, 
for authority, and who realise how impor¬ 
tant a factor of liberty discipline is. 
Mutiny is a word of ugly sound in English 
ears, and its almost inevitable occurrence 
to the mind in connection with a police 
strike would alienate, sympathy from the 
strikers at any time. * It would take a 
great deal to convince me in peace time 
that our police could not secure remedy 
for a real grievance by any other means. 

It would take more to convince me that 
in war time any grievance warranted the 
adoption of that course. That is why, 
had I been a person in authority, I should 
have dealt with the police as the authori¬ 
ties dealt with the munition workers at 
Coventry. 

I DON’T care what the grievance is. 

* To strike while this war is on is to 

play Germany's game, and that’s no game 
for an Englishman. Imagine the dis¬ 
torted version of the facts which those 
cunning liars in the German political High 
C< nimand would prepare for the further 
deluding of the credulous fools in the 
German proletariat, whose weakening 
moral and vanishing “ will to victory ” 
they are so nervously anxious to fortify 
by a further diet of falsehood. Imagine 
how they would represent Downing 
Street packed from end to end with a 
surging mob of howling Metropolitan 
Police and the Prime Minister’s residence 
protected by a battalion of Guards. The 
corporate demand of the police for an 
increase of pay to enable them to meet 
the enhanced cost of living would be 
quoted gleefully as proof of the success 
of the U boat campaign in starving 
England, and imaginary portraits would 
be drawn of City policemen wilting away, 
like Augustus in the familiar Struw- 
welpeter,” surreptitiously hurling their . 
truncheons, perhaps, at attenuated City Jj 
pigeons in doubtful hope of bringing down T 
a bird for a rare dinner. The German U 
Propaganda Department will lose no «*< 
opportunity of turning these strikes to 9 
its own advantage we may be sure. jj 

O. M. Jj 
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AMIENS DURING ITS DARKEST HOURS. A high-explosiv0SheHburBt,ngin ‘ha^city 

the German guns. As the enemy has been pressed mile alter mile ‘° th « SJ.'S* 8 a®d^n “ The War Illustrated ” a fortnight ago. 
been removed. Amiens has gradually come to life again, as Mr. Hamilton ry e sa 
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BACK TO THE OLD GERMAN LINE 


T HE leading German military writers 
and speakers now fully admit 
defeat in the operations which 
began on July 15th. They confess that 
the southern section of the Wotan line 
was fairly smashed between Etaing and 
Qudant on September 2nd. They acknow¬ 
ledge that they can no longer hope to 
obtain a decisive victory over the Allies 
on thewestern front. Baron von Freytag- 
Loringhoveh, Deputy-Chief of the General 
Staff, owned in a public speech that the 
great attack on the Marne and cast and 
west of Rhcims on July 15th was “ an 
abortive offensive.” He declared that 
henceforth the German armies in the west 
must fight a defensive war, in which he 
believed they would be “ invincible. 
We shall see. 

During the second week of September 
the pursuit of the retreating Germans 
gradually slackened down, and some sort 
of temporary stability was reached on 
the whole front. Broadly stated, the 
Germans were everywhere back on the 
old line they had occupied when they 
began their gigantic gamble on March 21st. 
At some points they had been driven 
beyond their March line, at others they 
were still in occupation of ground gained 
since March ; but their six months’ 
campaign had been completely wasted, 
and had left them stricken and dispirited. 
At the time of writing, their losses 111 
prisoners alone were estimated at more 
than 150,000. 

Re ersal of Fortune 

The rough method of calculation is tha t 
fir every prisoner taken tiierc are three 
casualties in the enemy’s ranks. My 
readers can work out the little sum for 
themselves. The enemy had lost large 
quantities of war material, and both the 
German armies and the German nation 
knew, if they did not know before, that 
they had lost the war. Never since hos- 
til ties began has there been such a com¬ 
plete reversal of fortune in a few weeks. 

Vet the line on which the Germans 
found themselves was very strong, and 
we can only measure its strength by 
examining it in some detail. 

North of Ypres the enemy were still 
established south of the Houthulst Forest, 
and showed no disposition to go back 
beyond the Passchendaple Ridge, which 
we temporarily won at such heavy cost 
in the autumn of 1917 They were also 
on the Messines Ridge, below which our 
troops held their old dreary and exposed 
line. We were encircling Armentiferes, 
the ruins of which were a poison trap 
which no one wanted. Farther south 
the Germans were clinging to La Bass6e, 
as they had clung to it for four years, 
but at one or two points we were closer 
to the town than ever before. 

Lens had been evacuated by the enemy, 
but it was full of poison gas, and few 
patrols ventured within its shattered 
remnants. The Germans were a little 
way to the eastward, on a line, running 
by Sallaumines, and they had another 
strong dine running from Vendin-le-Vieil 
through Montigny, where it joined the 
northward extension of the Wotan 
line. North of the Scarpe the Wotan 
line was still unpierced, and there was 
another defensive system in front of it. 
In addition, at Vitry-en-Artois the enemy 
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had dammed the Scarpe (which flows 
eastward) and flooded the valleys to stop 
the Tanks. -All this country between the 
Scarpe and Lens will take a great deal of 
penetrating. 

South of the Scarpe we come to the 
scene of the triumphant breaking of the 
southern section of the Wotan line on 
September 2nd. 

From Douai to Rheims 

I said last week that the Germans had 
no better line behind the Wotan “ switch." 
That this was true is indicated by the 
great preparations they made to defend 
it. Vet they fell back to an uncommonly 
good line between the River Sensee and 
Mceuvres, behind the unfinished Canal du 
Nord. The canal itself was partly empty, 
but the Germans were on rising ground 
beyond, and they w-ere protected by long 
stretches of marshes which arc a very 
good defence against the Tanks. In 
fact, it may now be said that the city of 
Douai is strongly covered by water 
defences. The key to all this area may 
possibly be Mceuvres, where we pick up 
the old Hindenburg, or Siegfried, line ; 
and there may be some very hard fighting 
about Mceuvres, as there was in the 
Battle of Cambrai. 

I shall not discuss in detail the line 
between Mceuvres (which is seven miles 
due west of Cambrai) and La Fere on the 
Oise. It suffices to say that in all this 
stretch of country, which includes St. 
Quentin, the Allies were more or less 
where they were on March 21st. They 
had at least three strong lines of defences 
between themselves and Cambrai ; but 
though these lines were more elaborate 
than a year ago, it will not be surprising 
if we see the Battle of Cambrai fought all 
over again. There is no more promising 
opening for a new local blow, and the 
same is true of the approaches to St. 
Quentin. 

South of the Oise the French were in 
their old trenches around the massive 
forest-clad bastion of St, Gobain, which 
they were trying to encircle by filtering 
along difficult ravines. At one point 
they were in positions never before held, 
and the outlook for General Mangin and 
his brave troops was regarded as encourag¬ 
ing. Farther east, by the time these words 
are printed, the Germans ought to be 
back on the Chemin des Dames, north of 
the Aisne ; but this is not quite certain, 
for they showed a disposition to stand at 
some points in the river valjey. 

What Next? 

I have now looked ovc t the front from 
the sea to Rheims. I hope the explanation 
has not been tedious, but if the brilliant 
operations still in progress arc to be 
rightly understood, constant attention to 
topography is imperative. It must be 
borne in mind that our troops have had a 
hard pursuit, incessant conflicts with rear¬ 
guards, and occasionally, as on September 
2nd, big and serious offensives to under¬ 
take. Their losses are not inconsiderable, 
and they cannot go on for ever. They 
are, however, in infinitely finer condition 
than the discomfited enemy, and they 
know they are following the path that 
leads to victory. 

The most favourable sectors for further 
developments at this juncture were in the 


country before Cambrai and around the 
St. Gobain heights; but Marshal Foch 
is proving a master of surprise. Even his 
next local blow may be delivered where 
it is least expected. It may be taken 
as certain that lie is not going to-sit down 
and count his gains. If the weather is 
at all favourable, the Allies have two 
months or more in hand. 

What will Foch do next ? That is the 
question which all men are asking. It 
must not be forgotten meanwhile that 
Hindenburg is by no means dead. He 
has a blow or two left in him, and his best 
policy is to strike on his own account 
if he can. Even in defensive warfare a 
bold stroke is often the best protection. 

Now that F'ocli has cleared up the mess 
of March, people are looking to him for 
something big to close the campaigning 
season. He keeps his own counsel, but 
the chances arc that they will not be 
disappointed. There are swarms of 
American troops in France. A good 
many American units have fought 
valiantly in the recent operations, chiefly 
for training purposes, but the United 
States has not yet struck in bulk. The 
American Army is straining at the leash. 

Study the Mep 

If you were Foch, what would you 
do ? Take a really good map, and ask 
yourself the question. Two-thirds of the 
German strength is concentrated in the 
north. Very well, then what about the 
south ? What about going past Belfort 
into Southern .Alsace, and moving down 
the Rhine, east of the A’osges, by Mul- 
house ? That is one of the things the 
French did in the first days of the war. 
The trouble is that before you got very far 
you would run up against the powerful 
fortress of Neu Brisach. If you overcome 
that (you could not leave it untaken) you 
would presently see the mighty fortifica¬ 
tions of Strasburg looming up before 
you. 

What about the district just north of 
the Vosges, midway between Metz and 
Strasburg, the open country which the 
French call the Gap of Toul ? What 
about going in there, and striking, let us 
say, down the valley of the Sarrc towards 
the stolen coalfields which the Germans 
prize so much ? The difficulty is that 
you would then have those very big and 
unpleasant fortresses, one on each side 
of you. Yet in spite of that, the Gap of 
Toul (though Toul is a long way behind 
it) looks to me rather inviting. Let us 
not forget that this was the very place 
where the French actually invaded 
Germany in 1914, until they came to 
grief at the Battle of Morhange, and were 
driven back on Nancy. The story of 
Morhange has never been fully told. 

Or you might fancy an attack north¬ 
wards through Champagne, on the old 
battle-ground where Gouraud fought in 
July. The objection to tliis region is 
that the ground gets very heavy late in 
the year. Or you might, as I have said 
earlier, go farther north and fight a fresh 
Battle of Cambrai with new, ardent, and 
untired troops. Only Foch knows, and 
perhaps he has not even yet decided. 
All I feel is that when Christmas comes 
the Allies will assuredly be jrn a far better 
position than they were last Christmas. 
Foch will sec to that. 
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Where the Line is Moving Eastward on the West 



.V shell bursting near British cavalry awaiting the order to 
forward during the fighting to the south of Arras. 
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MEN AND CITIES OF THE WAR 

GENERAL ALEXEIEFF 


By Hamilton Fyfe 


F OR a man 
who has 
been so 
m any times 
killed,Alexeicff 
seems to lie 
snrp r i singly 
active. He 
looks, indeed, 
as if he were 
to be one of 
the leading 
figures in the 
Far Eastern 
phase of the 
world-war. 
W h c n he 
turned rip at 
Omsk the other 
General Alexeieff day wit ll 

the troops 
whom he had collected for the anti- 
Bolshevist army he was at once appointed 
Commandcr-in-Chief of the forces in 

Siberia, and it may turn out to be an 

incalculable benefit to Russia that the 
stories of his having been executed by 
Bolshevists had no truth in them—in spite 
of one being vouched for by a soldier who 
said he -was a witness of the general's 
dcatli! 

For Alexeieff is, in my judgment, next 
to Foch, the ablest strategist and tactician 
revealed by the war. He has none of the 

outward and visible signs which are sup¬ 
posed to distinguish a leader of men. He 
is small of stature, not more than five feet 
six. He is pink-and-whitc complexioned. 
He is modest and quiet in his speech; a 
shy man, and one who, like most great 
thinkers, says little as a rule. 

Chief of Staff 

The first time I saw him be came shyly 
into the officers' club at Moghilcv, the 
little half-Jewish Ukrainian town which 
Russian G.H.Q. — the " Stavka,” as they 
call it —inhabited for two years. He glided 
to his place, bowed to the guests, slid into 
his seat, and began at once upon his 
dinner. 

Fie had a kind smile, and once or 
twice dropped into easy chat upon some 
chance topic. It was no topic connected 
with the war, for these were ruled out. 
There was at one time, I remember, a fine 
to be paid by anyone who introduced any¬ 
thing of the kind. But, although it u : as 
not mentioned, I could sec quite well that 
the war was in the general's thoughts. 

How could it be otherwise ? This was 
the man upon whom rested the weight of 
responsibility for Russia’s part in the 
war. He was appointed to be Chief of 
Staff when the Tsar Nicholas became 
Generalissimo. This was at the end of the 
summer of 1915, at the close of the 
wonderful retreat which lasted from May 
until September. The last phase of that 
retreat, which resulted in the extricating 
of 80,000 men from a very difficult 
situation between Vilna and Dvinsk, had 
been directed by Alexeieff. He ordered 
every move. It was one of those rare 
occasions when a general resembles a 
chess-player, and he won the game. 
Over and over again the enemy cried 
" Check ! '* but was never able to check¬ 
mate. 



Watching it from Petrograd—I was 
there at the time for the sittings of the 
Duma—the excitement and suspense were 
painful. One felt afraid some mornings 
(o unfold the newspaper. Yet at the 
Stavka there were no signs that anything 
specially interesting was occupying the 
minds of the Staff. Alexeieff got up as 
usual at seven, drank his tea, and went 
to work at half-past, worked over maps, 
and with telegrams and telephone mes¬ 
sages, until one; lunched at the officers’ 
club, stayed in his office again from half¬ 
past two till half-past seven ; dined at the 
club, went for an hour’s walk in the damp 
darkness,*fhen worked again till the small 
hours. 

Soldier—not Courtier 

A friend of mine who was there, said it 
reminded him of the Japanese Head¬ 
quarters Staff during the Battle of Mukden. 
Marshal Oyama and his Chief of Staff 
spent most of the time playing croquet, 
giving orders as messages came in— 
strengthening the line here, ordering a 
withdrawal for the moment there, divert¬ 
ing reserves to move up nearer in one 
place, giving the word for some rapid 
turning movement in another, but not 
betraying any excitement or the slightest 
apprehension as to the fortune of 
the day. 

The Tsar liked his strong, silent “ chief,” 
and suggested that he should take his 
meals at the Imperial table. Ivanoff, who 
was a great friend of the Emperor, and 
pleased to be near him, always did this 
when he was at the Stavka. But Alexeieff 
excused himself. He was a soldier, not a 
courtier, he told the Tsar. It was better 
that he should lunch and dine with his 
officers. 

The Tsar understood, and with a tactful 
smile said, ” Noo horosho! (well, all 
right). I suppose you know best.” 

Under Alexeieff the Headquarters Staff 
of the Russian Army numbered seventy- 
five officers—very much smaller than our 
own. They were all serious, hard-working 
men. They tried not to think about the 
war at meal-times, but all the rest of the 
time they thought of nothing else. All 
things considered, the staff-work of the 
Russian Army was good, though the 
gossip of London and Paris set it down as 
“ impossible.” 

When operations went wrong, it was 
usually because generals refused to obey 
orders. They called the Russian system 
Autocracy, but it was in truth Anarchy. 
Every one who fancied himself strong 
enough to defy authority took his own 
line. If he was called to account, he 
appealed to somebody higher up, upon 
wh,om he had a “ pull.” 

“Russia is Perishing!” 

Alexeieff had neither the prestige nor 
the bullying character of the Grand Duke 
Nicholas, but he had a quiet way of 
reprimanding offenders which made them 
writhe. When he became Generalissimo 
after the Revolution he made his power 
and personality felt. He became less 
reserved and taciturn. Sometimes at 
meals he was positively talkative. He 
developed also a habit of speaking in 
public. 


One of his orations will have its place 
in history. He delivered it at a conference 
of officers in May, 1917. The text of it was 
" Russia is perishing.” He saw what the 
consequences of the weak Kerensky rule 
must be. He deplored the lack of dis¬ 
cipline, the class dissensions, the absence 
of inspiration in the Army. He ended with 
a passionate appeal for a better spirit, and 
“ for some minutes the building shook 
with applause,” so the newspapers 
reported. 

It brought his differences with Kerensky 
to a head, however, and in June Alexeieff 
was removed from his command. The 
official statement was that “ lie had been 
superseded because he was not considered 
to possess the energy, enthusiasm, and 
confidence necessary.” 

Energy he had in full measure, but 
confidence, no. How could any man with 
eyes to see be confident with Kerensky 
in power ? (Some day I must tell you 
about Kerensky, but for the moment he, 
as the Russian saying goes, is " from 
another opera.”) 

It was not long before Alexeieff was 
reinstated, but then the " rot ” had gone 
too far to be stopped. At a National Con¬ 
ference in August, 1917, he drew'a tragic 
contrast between the Army of 1915 and 
the Army of that time. ” In 1915,” he 
said, “ we were short of everything, but 
the spirit of all ranks was magnificent. 
Now we have plenty of munitions, but the 
spirit is deplorable.” 

One Who Saw Clearly 

He gave an example. An attack was 
ordered on an Austrian position. Twenty- 
eight officers and twenty “ non-coms." 
advanced, with two privates only. “ The 
rest of the men looked on.” To such a 
depth of apathy had the crimes of the 
Tsardom reduced the Russian soldier; 
and the Revolutionary Government, 
instead of putting fresh heart into him, 
had lowered his moral still further 
by abolishing discipline. In September, 
Alexeieff resigned. 

Still he clearly saw into the future. 
“ This war,” he said about this time last 
year, “ is a struggle between two races, 
the Germanic and the Anglo-Saxon. If 
Russia continues to be utterly feeble, 
then Japan must enter upon the Russian 
. stage.” To-day his prediction is being 
fulfilled. Three Japanese divisions have 
been sent to Siberia. 

Alexeieff always saw clearly. He has a 
powerful as well as an acute mind. The 
high domed forehead, the deep-set 
reflective eyes, mark the thinker, no less 
than the firm jaw-line and high cheek¬ 
bones proclaim the man of action. He 
understands human nature as well as he 
understands military science. To a friend 
of mine, while he was Commander-in- 
Clrief, lie said he deplored the secrecy 
which had been maintained under the old 
system about individual achievements. 
“ It unnecessarily deprived the Army of a 
precious bond of union with the nation.” 
A rarely wise man, and a supernaturally 
wise soldier. 

It was said of a singer once, " She is 
not a woman so much as a voice.” I 
should say of Alexeieff, “ He is not a man, 
but a brain.” 
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Under the ‘Terror’ from Volga to Vladivostok 


on the Trans-Siberian Railway. Tight 
When the news arrived of the Japs ' a se 
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Guns of the Foe that Stayed Not his Defeat 



order not to get in the way of flying pieces of shell and building material 
s shirt, a soldier is disturbed by a shell bursting unpleasantly close. 


British officer making himself as unobtrusive as possible in 
Right : While engaged in some necessary repairs to hi 


Some of the German guns captured during the British advance and (right) others of the trophies being examined by nurses. During. 
August the British captured 657 guns (more than 150 of these being heavies), 5,750 machine-guns, and over 1,000 trench-mortars 



Extinguishing a fire caused by an enemy 6hell in a dump of railway material. Right : A bomb dropped by a German airman, falling 
harmlessly into a watercourse, misses by feet only a heap of bricks piled on the footpath and a British soldier crouching beside it. 
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Field Care of Wounded From Flanders to Italy 



British and German wounded cared for alike. Protected from the August sun by 
improvised shelter (left) and screen (right) while awaiting removal by ambulance 
from field dressing-stations on the western front. 


Bringing in a wounded 
“ F.A.” in 


Austrian to a British Field Ambulance station on the Italian front, and (right) a fuller view of the same 
geniously constructed by R.A.M.C. men at the edge of a pine wood near the front line in Italy. 



A liaht railway utilised by the ambulance service for carrying men back from an advanced dressing-station. Scottishi soldiers 
wounded m the capture of a ridge on the northern part of the British l.ne durmg a recent advance on the western front. 










































Troops from Siam in France entraining for the front, and (right) the officer in command of the Siamese troops addressing his men on 
their arrival at Marseilles. On July 22nd, 1917, Siam ranged herself on the side of the Allies in the Great War, and in the following September 
called for volunteers in connection with proposals for sending an expeditionary force to the western front. 


An episode in the great allied advance on the western front : British gunners firing captured German gurts and ammunition into the enemy 
lines. near Bapaume. It was on August 30th that the retreating Germans were driven out of Bapaume, and the town was taken by New 
Zealand troops after magnificent fighting, which was described as " in keeping with their whole record.” 
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His Own Weapons Harry the Retreating Hun 
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German prisoners bringing in wounded from the front line through an area where the gas used in a bombardment still lies heavy over the 
ground, compelling wounded, bearers, and escort all to be masked against the invisible danger first introduced into modern warfare by 
the Hun Right : Signallers in an artillery observation post sending to their batteries information as to the creeping barrage. 


British officers in an artillery observation post watching a cr eping barrage and giving the signallers information which they in turn report to 
the batteries firing. The.mathematically accurate creeping barrage has been one of the mo6t'_euccessful developments of artillery work in this 

war, providing infantry with a moving screen of shell behind which they can advance to the most 8trongly defended positions. 
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Where Mars Creeps On Through Foul Miasma 
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Canadian Heroes of the Great 
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Allied Advance 



Armoured car of the Canadians on the western front getting into action with its machine-guns. Remarkable have been the achievements 
of both the Canadians and their cars during the fighting forward, through and beyond the Germans’ boasted “ Wotan ** line. 


Canadian soldiers using a Tank for transport purposes, and (left) 
a well-laden Tank “ bus ” climbing out of a sunken road. 
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American Manhood Makes Good on the Marne 


American soldiers going into battle in open order. It was thus that.they approached Juvigny, which they captured on August 30th, 
advancing up a horribly bare and exposed slope swept by machine-gun fire to the plateau on the top of which the town stood. 


American troops preparing a position in a French cornfield. In the Somme sector U.S. soldiers helped in the capture of Clressaire8 
Wood on August 11th, and recovered for France a town, a ravine, and wheatfields equal in area to Central Park, New York. 


U.S. howitzer battery in action. Right : Pontoon left behind by the retreating 
Germans. U.S. engineers repaired the boat and used it in crossing the Marne. 
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Amiens Cathedral Saved From a Sacrilegious Foe 


Two views in Amiens Cathedral showing the clergy—one in mill 

tary uniform—and part of the congregation at the Thanksgiving 


The temporary altar and walls of sandbags protecting the choir stalls. On August15th a solemn service in honour of the Holy Virgin, 
the patron saint of the city, was held in Amiens Cathedral to commemorate the liberation of the city from the menace of the German 
guns. The congregation was composed of French and British soldiers, nurses, and Sisters of Charity. 
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WAR, WOMEN, & THE FUTURE 

IN THE MATTER OF MARRIAGE 


T HE optimist (and the pessimist) are 
perhaps unduly ready to forecast 
change. When only material 
questions—such as wages, or supplies of 
raw materials—are being discussed, a 
certain laxity of view is permissible ; but 
when we consider such profound things 
as the relations of the sexes, relations 
made by the experience of fifty thousand 
years, it is less easy and more dangerous 
to dogmatise. Still, I believe that while 
nothing in man develops suddenly as a 
mushroom in the night, certain events 
and conditions stimulate development. 
The war is one of these events, and it will 
have effects wo must not overlook. 

I do not say that the average moral 
view will turn a somersault. One reason 
is that for many years the harsher atti¬ 
tudes of our fathers have been evolving 
at a fairly swift rate. Even twenty years 
ago a divdrced woman fared ill in society ; 
but to-day, if she behaves moderately well, 
she will soon regain her position after re¬ 
marriage. Actresses are sought after 
instead of despised ; the theatre that was 
vicious in i860 is praised by clergymen. 
And in the smarter circles many bonds are 
to-day tolerated that once would have 
entailed upon the parties an almost 
general ostracism. I think the change 
will be hastened by the war. This does 
not mean that we shall see a sudden 
access to the ranks of the young women 
who wish to “ live their own life,” to use 
a phrase of the ’nineties; the world is 
still too harsh for that ; but it does mean 
that the “ superfluous woman,” realising 
her position, may more lirmly govern her 
fate. 

"Superfluous Women” 

We have always had " superfluous 
women.” In 1911 the excess of women 
in England and Wales amounted to 
1,200,000; it will be surprising if casual¬ 
ties leave this figure much below 
2,000,000. Now many women, before 
the war, knew that their chances of 
marriage were not great; they will know 
it much better, and, indeed, they will 
exaggerate. Many must rush to an 
extreme, and conclude that their chances 
are nil. What result will this have ? I 
do not suppose that many women of 
stereotyped morality will be affected. But 
there always were women who restrained 
their impulses because they expected to 
marry — it is likely that under present 
conditions, under the artificial stimulus 
of male shortage, a rather enhanced 
number will defy convention. 

This is important, because morals are a 
matter for custom rather than for law, 
and increasing examples of free action 
are likely to speed up the world move¬ 
ment. The law must thereby be affected, 
partly by public opinion, partly by the 
female vote. What the reactions of this 
female vote will be we cannot clearly tell ; 
but I incline to think that women will not 
turn upon one another, and that they 
are likely to claim self-protection because 
they are, in these matters, the chief 
sufferers. In two directions, notably, I 
expect change—affiliation and the age of 
consent. Until the beginning of the 
century, women showed little sign of 
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supporting one another on those two 
points ; they were enthralled by rather 
mechanical moral laws ; they tended to 
take of moral lapses as harsh views as did 
men, and sometimes they were harsher 
still ; an obscure sex-envy seemed to 
drive them to cast the first stone when 
men hesitated. 

The suffrage propaganda has done much 
to shatter this attitude. By raising a 
definite sex-issue, by maintaining it in a 
state of extreme publicity from 1905 to 
1918, it has banded together millions of 
women, and to a certain extent banded 
them together against men. Nowadays, 
women are sex-conscious, and much less 
prone to disloyalty. Therefore, they are 
likely to demand a considerable extension 
of the affiliation law; to perceive less guilt 
in the woman, more in the man; to exact 
of the latter perhaps full legal recognition 
of his child, and certainly more than five 
shillings a week tor its maintenance. 

The Divorce Laws 

I am also assured that one of the first 
points groups of women will press upon 
candidates is the raising of the age of 
consent, which now stands at sixteen. 
Without a vote they already gained a 
victory in the last Criminal Law Amend¬ 
ment Act, which, deprives a man of the 
excuse that “ he thought the girl was 
over sixteen”; with a vote, I have no 
doubt that they will raise the age to 
eighteen. This will cause opposition ; but 
it will not be a clean opposition, for no 
honourable man will support the view 
that the average English girl of seventeen 
or so can be left in the sole charge of her 
untaught instincts. 

It is also likely, that women will no 
longer submit to modern marriage as 
expressed by our divorce laws. There is 
no reason to think that any widespread 
objection to marriage will arise, even 
though in certain advanced circles free- 
alliances may be assisted by propaganda 
and the shortage of men ; to-day, as 
yesterday, the immense majority of 
women realise that, with all its faults, with 
all the dullness it entails, marriage is the 
best and most normal condition. But 
this does not mean that lifelong marriage 
should be looked upon as an inviolable 
institution. 

We have already slackened the 
tie by divorce, and it will surprise 
some readers to hear that the modern 
divorce law was passed only in 1857 I 
that many men alive to-day were born 
in times when no divorce could be obtained 
save by Act of Parliament; Yet it is so, 
but the institution is not slack enough 
to fit modern needs. 

Impulse Towards Freedom 

From 1909 to 1912 a powerful Royal 
Commission, under Lord Gorell (Mr. 
Justice Bames), sat on this divorce 
question. The majority came to radical 
conclusions—laid down that causes for 
divorce should be the same for men and 
women, and suggested half a dozen new 
causes, notably insanity', drunkenness, 
lengthy desertion, and disease. Nothing 
immediate came of this report, thanks to 


the opposition of the minority, led by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury and Sir William 
Anson ; but evidence that the movement 
is, not dead is found in the Divorce Bill, 
fathered by Sir Arthur Conan Doyle and 
Lord Muir Mackenzie, which now lies on 
the table of Parliament. It is enough 
to say that it provides for the automatic 
conversion of separations into divorces 
after the lapse of three years to show 
its revolutionary character. I do not 
suppose any such Bill will pass, but it is 
certain to serve as a, basis lor future 
agitation. 

I believe that the principle will 
enlist in its support more women than 
it will alienate. It will alienate the 
Church party', but it will in the first place 
enlist nearly all the women (said to 
number over 500,000) who arc now 
separated. Most of these women would 
prefer divorce if their alimony were 
assured them, because remarriage might 
extricate them from a false position. 
Mainly, they will support the movement 
out of a sense of fair play ; for in most 
cases they are separated instead of 
divorced because their husband has given 
them only one cause instead of the legal 
two. 

I am convinced that one of their 
first demands will be for the right to 
divorce on a single cause—infidelity only, 
desertion only, or cruelty only. They 
w'ill not at once adopt the radical views 
of the late Lord Gorell, but it is fairly' 
certain that as their economic stalits 
improves women will everywhere prove 
more and more reluctant to submit to 
wedded misery. If to-day every woman 
could be given a hundred a year, I believe 
that scores of thousands of divorce 
actions would be instituted by them. 
Their impulse is towards freedom, and 
nothing will arrest it. 

Growth of Bigamy 

Lastly', there is the question of bigamy 
which in 1914 was not very serious, but 
has been brought into great prominence 
during the past few. years. Before the war 
about eleven persons were every month 
prosecuted for bigamy', while in the first 
two months of this year the average was 
nearly doubled. The position is growing 
steadily worse, and is arousing Continual 
comment from the judges. I believe 
that here, too, the new female vote will 
take action. 

Men are less interested. If betrayed i:i 
this particularly ignoble way', they may 
suffer grievously from the loss of their 
children; but women find the social 
results infinitely more cruel. I suspect 
that one of their claims will be for closer 
investigation of the status of persons 
desiring to marry, and that in a few years 
it will no longer be possible to marry as 
simply as one buys a dog licence. A system 
such as the registration card is likely to 
be enforced. ■ 

Broadly', then, I suggest that the drift 
of female action, both as regards bigamy 
and as regards divorce, will be to 
establish a more sporting law, where 
women will not be called upon to take 
such risks at the possible price of lifelong 
enslavement. 
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Air 


King George, during a recent visit to the Admiralty Compass 
Observatory, watching air pilots taking reciprocal bearings. 


Brig.-Gen. B. D. Foulois, who has 
been dubbed “ The Eagle of 
American Airmen.” 


Striking view of the forepart of one of the many types of French 
aeroplane travelling at high speed. 


Putting an Taeroplane through its tests in a German factory. 
(From a photograph in a German newspaper.) 
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NAVY LIFE ASHORE & AFLOAT 

WITH A BATTLE-CRUISER IN ACTION 


I HAVE been out in H.M.S. Silent. 
I have been aboard many battle¬ 
cruisers, but never before have I 
been so thrilled, so full of admiration and 
wonder. This ship is something new 
in Dreadnoughts ; she is different from 
all others. Not only her speed, weapons, 
and dimensions, even her guns have a new 
note. At the Dardanelles I watched the 
15 in. naval guns bombarding Aclii Baba, 
but the smaller guns which to-day pounded 
away at some object six or seven miles 
away made me jump for the first time. 
They spoke with such a bark, a snap, a 
kind of vicious ping that simply took 
possession of one’s nerves. They cracked 
out shot after shot with hardly a 
break, and in the end one’s deafened cars 
could only take in the sound as if it were 
an echo of a noise miles and miles away. 


The picket boat put me down alongside 
the battleship at five minutes past seven 
in the morning. Firing began some hours 
later, and in the meantime I went round 
the ship with a gunnery lieutenant. 

First we looked in the fore-turret, looked 
in—squeezed in, rather—for despite the 
huge size of this juggernaut there is 
practically no wasted space. The officer 
in charge pulled a lever which brought 
the cage from the shell-room into excited 
activity, and then pulled another lever 
which deposited the cordite in position. 
Then he worked something else which 
pushed the shell into another compartment 
ready to be lifted up to the gun. These 
huge shells, each weighing about a ton, 
were lifted with the greatest ease and 
despatch; but the noise was deafening. 
The complicated mechanism of these guns 
is incomprehensible to the lay mind. 

In the “Exchange" 

The scene below fairly took my breath 
away. The battle-cruiser was now under 
way, although one could hardly tell it, so 
slight was the ship’s motion, and “ Action 
stations ! ” had been sounded. Here in 
the bowels of the great vessel was a room 
crowded with officers, midshipmen, and 
boys. Each of them was concentrating 
on his particular job, whatever it might 
be. Nearly all of them had on gigantic¬ 
sized telephone headgear which com¬ 
pletely covered their heads, while the 
receiver was for ever glued to their cars ; 
something in the style of the tele¬ 
phone instrument, only ten times larger. 
Another midshipman was seated before a 
chart from which he appeared to be 
making endless calculations. Delicate 
instruments galore; large pipes, whistles, 
and telephones by the score, and as for 
the shouting, it seemed a veritable cross¬ 
current of conflicting orders, perfectly 
bewildering to the new-comer. Yet one 
soon noticed that although everybody 
was shouting at once down different 
instruments, each remained cool and 
concentrated. Hardly a message had to 
be repeated by the same man, although 
these messages were " carried on ” by 
different operators, who shouted them 
up tubes to various parts of the ship. 

“ All turrets ! ’’ one often heard above 
the din, and this was.repeated by someone 
else whom I could not see. 

” All turrets ! " one heard from aloft. 


By Sydney A. Moseley 

The scene, 150 feet high, was well worth 
the uncertainties of the climb. 

Here the lieutenant-commander was in 
charge. “ Lamps,” flash-lamp operator, 
was in the corner, alternately using this 
method of communication and the wire¬ 
less method with the other super-Dread- 
noughts who were in line ahead of us. 

" Three Guns Fired, Sir ! ” 

A petty-officcr with a skull-cap and 
with eyes glued on another delicate 
instrument was calling down a telephone ; 
a boy watched intently a glass cabinet 
which was divided into shutters, each of 
which lighted up one by one ; another 
boy busily turned the handle of a machine, 
as if it were a cash register ; more boys 
stood by at call-pipes, others at telephones, 
all these officers and men in the “ top ” 
following the examples of their brethren 
in the “ bottom ” in shouting different 
things at the same time. 

“ Speed of en-em-y — sev-en.” 

The voice of the petty-officcr, loud and 
distinct, was echoed by a voice below : 

“ Speed of enemy — seven.” 

” Two guns ready, sir ! ” 

This from the boy watching the squares 
light up—squares A and Y. 

“ What’s your position correction ? ” 
is the lieutenant-commander’s cry at the 
same time. “ Right! ” 

“ Three guns ready, sir ! " 

“ Rate 150 opening.” 

Bells, hooters, and flashes, and then the 
rangefinder, after half knocking your head 
off, asks you to “ Mind your head, sir ! ” 

A slight pause, then : Bang, bang, bang ! 

"Three guns fired, sir!” says the 
nonchalant boy at the screen. 

Up one hundred,” is the response of 
the commander. 

" Speed of en-em-y — nine.” 

I went below to the upper bridge to 
stand by the .| in. guns firing at an 
extreme range. 

In the Magazine 

I had failed to take the precaution of 
stuffing up my cars with rubber tubing 
or cotton-wool. I imagined that since I 
was long used to heavy-gun firing I could 
easily withstand the shock of the mere 
4 in. gun. I was soon disillusioned. The 
first shot came unexpectedly, and I 
jumped. I determined to steel my nerves 
for the second shot. 

” 9643 — 3 left ; stand by, fire ! ” 

“ Ping ! ” and I was incapable of 
hearing for ten minutes. 

The anxiety of a captain in charge of 
such a capital ship can be understood^ but 
when I visited the " owner ” at his post — 
by his invitation — I found a nonchalant 
individual, passing comments, giving 
orders and swearing in the same quiet, 
blase tone. But although the ultimate 
responsibility is his, he has no need to 
carry the entire burden on his broad 
shoulders. Each of his lieutenants is a 
veritable captain in himself. 

Front ttye pinnacle of the ship I went 
down again below to its very depth. 1 
was shown the shell-room and the maga¬ 
zine. I need not describe my journey 
below, seeing that it is difficult to know 
which of the two evils is the lesser, 
climbing aloft to the skies or to the deuce 


below. The magazine was, of course, 
securely locked, and I felt that in view 
of what I knew about magazines that, 
after all, it didn't matter. But the very 
courteous lieutenant politely insisted 
upon sending for the keys. 

The first thing one kicked against on 
stepping into the dimly-lighted room was 
a pair of 'rubber shoes. “ This,” ex¬ 
plained my guide, " is a precaution against 
the nails of ordinary boots which may 
throw up a spark. Cordite is very 
combustible. 

“ I believe,” I said hastily, ” I have 
nails in my boots.” But the lieutenant 
hardly seemed to mind. 

The magazine was stocked from top to 
bottom with cordite charges, each as 
big as a man. Each shell was numbered 
in order to differentiate between the 
sizes and kinds in firing. 

The lieutenant very kindly took the 
cap off one of these charges in order to 
show me the real thing, but it was. 
jammed. I said it didn't matter, but he 
was annoyed with the thing, so he brought 
a hammer, and began to pound away at it. 

It was nice to be up again in the cool 
fresh air. 

Memories of ”Jutland" 

The commander showed me the 
“ domestic ” side of the ship. This was 
an old story for me, but as I could hardly 
point this out to my host, I went. And 
I am very glad I did. The improvement 
in this respect in the latest type of ship 
is just amazing. The men’s quarters are 
veritable palaces —large, clean, and com¬ 
fortable. I always think it is a pity 
the scuttles cannot be opened, but there 
arc several objections to this. The 
bakery was an eye-opener. The ship 
not only provided bread for its own 
strength, but for certain destroyers. 

I met aboard her the officer who was 
one of the very few officers saved from 
the Invincible at the J inland Battle. 
He now wears the D.S.O. 11 c showed 
me photographs of the last of the great 
and glorious battle-cruiser, and a souvenir 
taken from the sinking ship. 

He talks of the glory of the “ old home,” 
and of what we have learnt sirice " Jut¬ 
land.” There is no doubt that we have 
taken full advantage of the many lessons 
that battle taught us. The commander 
is certain that the German Fleet was put 
out of action in that fight—" frightfully 
knocked about and rendered impotent.” 
but darkness came to succour the 
thoroughly beaten Germans. 

We talk about the waste of shells. I 
mention the tremendous waste of Turkish 
ammunition at the Dardanelles. ” Two 
thousand shells from the guns,” I remark, 
“ succeeded in putting out of action two 

men, four horses, a rubbish-heap - 

” At Jutland,” he replied, “ the Germans 
fired .2,000 rounds at us ; 35 hit us.” 

He, like everybody else 1 have met, 
talks about our hard luck at Jutland in 
not giving the Germans their coup de 
grace. 

And now comes the signal “ Return 
to base, " the great ship is steered for tome 
again, anil a refreshing breeze has sprung 
up to give a breath of life to the pate, 
sweating men who come up from below. 














Capt. H. J. SKILL, 
Middlesex Regt. 


Capt. C. E. H. TEMPEST- 
HICKS, M.C., Lancers. 


Capt. A. j. ROSS, 
Royal Irish Rides. 


Sec.-Lt. R. G. BREWSTER, 
South Irish Horse. 


Lt. C. E. E. HAY, 
Lancers. 


Lt. A. H. MALTBY, 
R.A.F. 


Lt. C. F. G. HOLLIS, M.C., 
The Buffs. 


Sec.-Lt. E. M. KERMODE. 
D.S.O., M.C., W. Yorks Regt 


Sec.-Lt. W. W. HUTTON, 
London Regt., attd. R.F.C. 


Lt. R. B. MARRIOTT- 
WATSON, M.C., R. Irish Rif. 


Sec.-Lt. G. D. HULBERT, 
Hussars. 


Sec.-Lt. W. R. LLOYD, 
Royal Welsh Fusiliers. 


Portraits by Bassano, Lafayette, Bussell, Elliott & Fry, and Cumford. 


Lt. W. K. ANDERSON, 
Black Watch. 


Capt. C. H. MALLINSON, 
East Lancs Regt. 


Capt. G. W. TOWELL, M.C., 
R.H.A. 
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THE EMPIRE’S ROLL OF HONOUR 


C APTAIN G. W. TO WELL, M.C., younger son of Mr. and Mrs. II. I .To we 11, 
of Great Missenden, Bucks, was educated at Clifton and Woolwich, ana 
obtained his commission in July, 1915. In November, 1915, lie went to 
Egypt with his division, and in 1910 to France, where he was awarded the 
Military Cross after taking part in the Battles of the Somme and the Ancre. 
In February, 1917, he was transferred to the Horse Artillery, and in March 
1918, was awarded the Bar to the M.C. He was killed on August 3rd while 
commanding his battery. . _ f atvc 

Lieutenant Alfred Henry Maltby, pilot, R.A.F., was son of Mr. and Mrs. 
H. J. Maltby, of Brasenose, Mill Hill. Cowes, 1.0.W. He joined the R.F.C. 
in 1917, and gained his wings in March, 1918. He went to France last 
May, and was killed in action on June 4th, while still under nineteen years 

Second-Lieutenant. Richard G. Brewster, South Irish Horse, was the second 
son of Mr. Win. T. Brewster, of Audenville, Iona Road, Glasnevm. Educated 
at the High School. Dublin, he took first place in a Civil Service examination, 
and was employed in the Department of Agriculture when war broke out. 
He served in France in the original British Expeditionary Force from August 


17th 1914 , took part in the retreat from Mons, and was present at the Marne, 
the Aisne, and the First Battle of Ypres. In February 1917, he received 
his commission in his own regiment and, returning to France, served with 
distinction at Cambrai. Subsequently, when attached to the Royal Irish 
Regiment, lie took part in the operations at Ronssoy, near St. Quentin, near 
which place he was reported killed on March 21st last. n ,, 

Second-Lieutenant Edgar Marsden Kermodc, D.S.O., M.C. and Bar, D.C.M., 
West Yorkshire Regiment, was elder son of Mr. W. M. B. Kermodc, of the 
Elms, Moorhead, Shipley. Enlisting in the 6th West Yorkshire Territorial 
Regiment on the outbreak of war, he went to France in April, 1915, and in 
the following December was awarded the D.C.M. for gallantly assisting five 
comrades wounded during a gas bombardment. In March, 1917, he received 
his commission, and subsequently was awarded the Military Cross, the Bar 
to the M.C., and the Distinguished Service Order, the last for organising and 
carrying out what. Sir Julian Byng declared to be one of the most successful 
raids that had been accomplished. He came to England to be invested by 
the Kin", and returned to France on June 24th, to meet his death in the 
neighbourhood of Ithelms at the early age of twenty-two. 


Lt.-Col. R. B. WOOD, 
Tanks Corps. 


Maj.-Gen. W. G. BIREELL, 
A.M.S. 


Maj. R. B. CHARSLEY, 
King's (Liverpool Regt.). 


Maj. J. C. CALLAGHAN, 
M.C., R.A.F. 


Maj. C. D. BOOKER, D.S.C., 
R.A.F. 
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GERMANY FROM WITHIN 

‘DOWNHEARTEDNESS VERBOTEN’ jj 

By Frederic William Wile 0 

Lots Berlin Correspondent of the " Daily Mail ” 


T HE German Army is now afraid to 
go out in the rain. That quaint 
and humiliating admission is blurted 
out by the foremost Hun military critic, 
General BarOn von Ardenne. Describing 
in the “ Berliner Tageblatt ” the present 
sad plight of Tlindenburg’s " Incompar¬ 
ables,” Ardenne writes : 

“ The German Army is to-day in tire 
position of a man who has taken refuge 
from a rainstorm under some friendly 
roof and is not going to leave his shelter 
until the rain has stopped.” 

Was a more shamefaced thing ever 
penned or said about a once mighty war- 
machine ? To what depths of despair must 
the German Army have descended to allow 
it to be said that it is cowering cravenly 
under the storm of shot and shell that Toch 
is mercilessly raining upon it ! X have 
been reading twenty-five or thirty German 
newspapers a day practically since the 
war began. I search my memory in vain 
for a confession of Hun discomfiture more 
unblushing. There has been nothing like 
it during the past four years, as, indeed, 
there has been nothing to compare with 
the military ascendancy that is definitely 
ours at last. 

The Callous Hun 

The Commanding-General of the Pomer¬ 
anian Army Corps, headquarters Stettin, 
was a day or two ahead of Hindenburg 
with an appeal to Germans to keep their 
wind down. His proclamation not only 
lectured them for succumbing to nervous 
fright over developments on the western 
front, but rebuked them for callousness in 
• the presence of such wholesale bloodshed. 
He said : 

“ The widespread alarm now prevailing 
‘among the people is just as incomprehen¬ 
sible as the wild and riotous life which is 
being led at many of our holiday resorts, 
not '■''.standing tire stream of German 
blood mat is flowing these days. The 
goings-on at the seaside are a scandal. 
They deeply wound the susceptibilities of 
all right-thinking Germans. I therefore 
decree that punishment shall be inflicted 
not only upon the disseminators of 
groundless rumours, but upon all persons 
who let their premises for dancing or 
other indecorous amusements without 
special permits. . The deep mourning in 
which so many families are plunged 
should lie enough of itself to make all 
dancing illicit. The people of Pomerania 
have always conducted themselves 
patriotically in war times. I.ct them 
take the lead in putting up a strong 
front against irresponsible and licentious 
tendencies at this grave hour of our 
Empire’s fate.” 

Twilig t of the Gods 

The first effect of Hiudenburg's Duwn- 
heartedness-FerFoten ukase was the con- 
viction of a servant-girl in Westphalia 
a on a charge of spreading false war news. 
0 She had told a group of school-children 
jj that Hindenburg was dead. Her lo- 
V quacity cost her a sentence of five months 
U in gaol. 

y Germany’s pagan monuments—the 
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statues of her war-gods of former genera¬ 
tions—arc disappearing one by one. 
Hundreds have been commandeered by 
the military authorities for raw materials 
for munitions. As fast as they can be 
taken down from their pedestals they are 
consigned to the melting-pot. Ancestors 
of the Kaiser arc respected no more than 
idols of common day. Four bronze 
Hohenzollcrns have been marked for 
destruction in one Berlin square alone, 
including the effigies of Frederick the 
Great and Emperor William the First. 

Gingerbread Sculpture 

In cities like Munich, where statues are 
almost as plentiful as lamp-posts, the 
whole landscape will be altered when the 
marauding minions of the Raw Materials 
Department have completed their de¬ 
structive work. Already throughout 
Germany scores of counterfeit Kaisers, 
Kings, Bismarcks, Moltkes, Roods, 
Goethes, Schillers and lesser national 
heroes have been ignominiously pulled 
down from their granite thrones. Artistic 
Germany is in high dudgeon over the 
ruthless spoliation. 

It is a pity that cannon and shell 
cannot be made out of marble. The 
garish “ Avenue of Victory ” in Berlin, 
that weird half-mile of gingerbread 
sculpture designed at William II.'s insti¬ 
gation to glorify the Hohenzollem breed, 
contains many tons of stone that might 
be useful now. 

As ■ Germans watch their monumental 
I'redericks and Williams torn from their 
pedestals, I wonder if they are wot wishing 
to themselves that the Hohenzollcrns of 
flesh and blood—the present Kaiser and 
his brood — were not on the way to the 
melting-pot, too! 

U Boa! Eie-Hards 

On September end, " Sedan Day,” the 
Tirpitz Fatherland Party—the war-to-lhe- 
bitter-end gang—held a meeting to cele¬ 
brate the first year of its pernicious exist¬ 
ence. It was a lugubrious affair. Speakers 
admitted that " only blind men could not 
see that the country's plight is -incom¬ 
parably grave.” As the Fatherland 
Party was.created largely to popularise 
U boat piracy, speakers.ut the anniversary 
meeting dwelt as eloquently as they could 
on the submarine war. A fervid Pan- 
German, named Bacmcistcr, fulminated 
that even though the Americans had accom¬ 
plished a gigantic feat in getting 1,500,000 
troops through " the U boat blockade,” 
the submarine would, after all, “bring 
the final victory to Germany.” It did 
not matter whether that victory was post¬ 
poned " a couple of months ” or not. 
Twaddle of this sort is good enough for 
Fatherland Party family' gatherings, but 
there are a thousand indications that it 
long ago lost its power of convincing the 
German people at large. 

Huns and Palestine 

The Jews of Germany and Austria- 
Hungary are powerful factors in the 
economic life of their countries. Socially 


and politically, of course, they arc com- i 
pletely ostracised. They are deeply 
chagrined at the alliance of the Zionists 
with the British Government, under 
whose benign auspices the cherished dream 
of a Jewish national home in Palestine 
is now being realised. I sec that, under ] 
German-Austrian Jewish pressure, the 
Turks have announced far-reaching " con- j 
cessions ” to the Jews in Palestine. This 1 
sudden solicitude^ is probably not dis¬ 
connected with the fact that Turkey has 
just secured a big loan in Berlin. The 
Jews control the money-bags of Germany, 
and the loan would hardly have been 
forthcoming without their sanction. At 
any rate, the Turkish Grand Vizier bursts 
forth with a proclamation that Jews hence¬ 
forward arc to have full equality of rights 
in the Holy Land. It is a belated con¬ 
cession. seeing that General Allenby, not 
Favor Pasha , is now the ruler of Jerusalem, j 
Turkey magnanimously bleats that Jews j 
will be allowed to work out their salva¬ 
tion in Palestine unhindered by the 
Turks. 

But it is Britain, l fancy, not Turkey, 
that will see to that. 

Huns of All Agjs 

Huunishncss knows no age limits. A i 
seventy-year-old man, a chicken-thief, 
recently shot down in cold blood a farm¬ 
hand who caught him stealing; and a 
fiftcen-ycar-old boy outraged.and strangled 
a nine-year-old girl. It is typical 
of the average German view of such 
crime that the youthful fiend has escaped 1 
with a sentence of six years’ ordinary | 
imprisonment. 

Imitative Ingenuity 

The Germans used to call a Tank a | 
Slurmwagoa (storming car). I notice now 
that they speak of this distinctively 
British weapon as a Tank, and talk 
commonly of “ German Tanks.” The 
enemy claims, by the way, to have 
“ perfected ” the Tank into a much more j 
formidable engine than its inventors ever I 
dreamt of producing. One of those | 
triumphs of German imitative ingenuity 
was on exhibition at Hamburg the other 
day, and ploughed a sham trench-field to 
pieces at the Hagenbcck Animat Park for i 
war-charity purposes. I 

There is another British war institution 
that the.Huns are preparing to emulate— 
the Special Constabulary. Owing to the 
alarm now widespread in the Cologne j 
district on account of air raids, it has 
been decided to organise a corps of j 
"■Specials” to assist the police and j 
military on emergency occasions. 

Germany and Mexiea 

When the Germans have ulterior I 
designs in or upon a foreign country they , 
form an association to promote " good J 
relations ” with it. Thus, the latest (J 
Verein to be launched in Berlin is a * 
German-Mexicau society. Branches have U 
been established in Hamburg, Munich, A 
Leipzig, Cologne, and other places. The . 
U.S.A. may be relied upon to take due U 
note of the move. >( 
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THE EDITOR'S POSTSCRIPT 
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most striking, 
imposed upon 


GERMAN SOCIALISTS AS KRUPP DECOYS 

A MONG the reve- dominating the whole world.The real reason of the speeches in the Reichstag soon 
lations made by for the brutal ultimatum to Serbia, and_ the after the war began. 

Germany must squeeze.: her enemies with 
a_paic. of,pincers namely, the military-pincchc 
and l lie pacifist pincer. The German, armies 
must Continue to'fight' vigorously while the 
German Socialists encourage, and stimulate 
pacifism among Germany’s enemies. 


_a by . . . _ . . ... _. 

the war that of the summary rejeetion of the conciliatory policy 
1 nf the the Government. of Serbia by Austria- 

rual ‘-lwtacu.r o, u e Hungary> was tho {aQt that a {vee a nd iude- 

G.ettrjap bocial sts s p eU! i en£ Serbia was necessarily air iusur- 
m tts way one ot the mountable obstacle to the realisation of that 


As German Kultur had 
the scholars of other 


dynastic vision. 


nations, so German Soctahsrn deluded T-jqij triumph of these Imperialistic 

the democracies of other parts of the I Powers would> it is ur , x . d ntcan 

world, behind one as behind the other d i sas p cl . p 0 the whole of Europe, and. 

was the hidden hand of the Prussian indeed, the entire civilised world. Tlie 


oligarchy. The individual German 
might call himself what he would. He 
was all the time, consciously or uncon¬ 
sciously, bound to the creed of ” Deutsch¬ 
land .fiber■ Alles.” Political prophets in 
England foretold the approach of a 


address then passes on to a-detailed con¬ 
sideration of.the conduct of the nominally 


7. , , . war. i nev state omntiv mat tnc ui 

Soeiahst parties of Germany and Austria- StaU , s di( ,- not wlIlt Amcr ; ca 


I_IKKF, we have a probably uninten- 
* tional frankness combined with a ; 
elui rtvc teristhally Prussian symbolism 
Tlie writers "I a tn. quoting proceed ..to "a 
consideration of America’s part in the 
war. They state bluntly that the United 


Hungary. 


forced into the conflict by ’’ Germany’s. 


German republic, when, at the General Democracy .cannot- be described as other 
Election in Germany in 1912, the Socialists that! infamous. . . . Bv their support of their 

polled 4;itS,782 out of a total of Governments the Socialist parlies of. the 

r4,2 16,782 votes: The German Socialists, Central Empires became the co-partners <■( 
however, were Germans first and Socialists lhc . HohenzpUcrns and the Hapslmrgs acres- 
, • 1 xu • i i u' j sories .to.their infamous crimes against man- 

onlv m name. They and their fend had kind . They betrayed the cause b o£ Ilftcv .- 

been too well trained by the Prussian national' Socialism, betrayed all the small 


The part played bv the German Social wanton assaults. to have failed to 

support their Government m the.cireuiu- 
sUnices would, they say, "have been, a 
betrayal of our Socialist .faith.”.’ And 
iliey assert, with, entire confidence, that 


the action of. the United States Congress 
in authorising war against Germany, was-, 
a. great service to the cause of human 


system to be otherwise. 

TO draw an illustration of the material- 
* ism oi this system from Germany itself, 
one may take, the story of the hospital 
for consumptives which, shortly before 


nations' to the despotism of. the arrogant, liberty."' Interring jo President WilsoiiV: 
sword-rattling autocracies, . and • constituted memorable speech ot Apnl 2nd, . 


themselves part' of the most brutal, reac¬ 
tionary, and lawless Imperialism in'modem 
history. 

The German Socialists, it is shown, have 


the. war. was built in a. pine forest some not the excuse - of patriotism. Theii 
twenty miles from Berlin. It was built action was 110 sudden revolution of con¬ 
front the insurance money of German viclion when faced by the contingency 
workers. • After the war it was turned 0 f war. For year's before the wait they 


they .declare that ”• historic, justice; 
demands that: - Socialists . of the entire- 
world acknowledge that President Wilson. 
has been a better spokesman -of•: Inter.-. 
nationalism than the Socialist- Inter¬ 
national ilself." 


M E AX WHILE it 

learn that in lhc 


instructive to. 
linifced . States 


into a military hospital pure and simple, acted as agents-of the Kaiser in.propa-’ „... „f Rolsrl 1111 1 . is'hcen-' ecmtroilin«- 
The former.inmates were bundled out and ganda work "against militarism in Conn- lllt b<U>d ° l 1 2 t** m h, ‘ S cont,oU,,, *» 
left to shift for themselves. Like many tries outside Germany, 
of the German schools, the'building had 

been planned for its present purpose.- A . For .years they have , urged upon the 


the wires' of the 'nominal ‘‘-Socialist 
Party.” When the time comes we shall 
doubtless have illustrations of a similar, 
kind from other countries.! The; revela! 


system that could deceive the people Socialists, .of .other lands,, particularly, of. JV"" other countries^ inc roye.u- 

who lived under it was eminently well' England. Franco, and Russia,, tin- duty ot. tions of the kind to be provided by Gtfeat 
calculated to spread deception in other vigorously, exposing militarism and military Britain and her (JyCrtea Domitiums <Vre 


lands. 


I in gw ivi^ preparedness. ' Nev-ei* have they seriously 
asserted themselves against 'Qie.se things in 
* * Germany. /' 

^ONblDE KAbLb, light" oil this Oh' the eve-of-the outbreak of .the war, 

^ subject is -thrown by a pamphlet, when the issue-of war or peace hung in/thc 
that- lias . just reached nie from New balance, the 'German party sent Herr Miillei;, 
York. * This ''pamphlet contains _ an °f the “ Partie-Vorstand,” !at the head of a 
address to the Socialists of * all lands/, delegation to the French Socialist Pariia- 
isfelied oh behalf oF the Social Democratic mentary group, to beg tl\e trench comrades 
League of 'America 'and the Jewish to e against a .nil. ary appro,matins, 
,.- .,, , r . , , „ J , • or at least absent themselves and thus main 

Socialist Xeague, b> John Spargo and £esl tln-if opposition to their Government. 
J. G. I helps Stokes, . chairman and-. . . In vain' did the French "comrade: 

secretary respectively of -the first-named- ur g P that the German Social Democrats were 
organisation : anil William Edlin ahd in honour bound to give reciprocal assurances.' 
Henry L. Sloboilin, who hold kindred 
positions on the last-named body. 

The purpose of tiic address is to pr«ve 

that “ the allied cause is the cause of _ __ 

Socialist Internationalism." The address aggression or 
suffers, perhaps, from somewhat excessive 

wordiness. Its honesty is unassailable. 

-in... .,1, . 


is yet only partial. Of certain pacifists 
in our midst it may come to .be' .Said 
by andlby, in. the words .applied by the 
pamphlet under notice to Lhc responsible I 
spokesmen of the Socialist" Party, ot 
America, that "whatever their .intent,"-. 
they have, been in fact the allies-ot : 
German militarism and-autocracy." 

. It should be observed, that the spokes¬ 
men of.the. Social Democratic League ot.. 
America have decided views on what is 
called the scU-deteriuinatiou of nation-, 
alities. They hold that it is iiot.in 
the interest of ochlocracy or peace, nor in., 
the. interest of mankind, that large! States. 
should bo broken up into a great number . 

t - 


THIS made it evident that the German ... 

* Social Democrats wouldsupport of smaller Stales 
their Government, even in a war of • . 

invasion. " ■£ Merely because a certain small nationality 

■ clamours for a Chinese Wall round the territory 
Already they were assisting their military . which.it iuhitbifs is ho reason why the rntiqli 
The authors entertain no doubt about masters by using the Socialist movement ami greater interests of mankind, ini-hiding tin- 
the origin .of. the war. As they remark, its idealism to divide France, w eaken her true interest of tie: nationality in question. * 
“ obliquity to tire plain record of history moral, amt so prepare the. way for her defeat, should"not be considered. ‘ 
is not a Socialist virtue.” • • • In every country the.Gennau Socialist .... - - 

propagandists have gone, insidiously serving 
We assert that the war was caused by the military absolutism. ’ Their intrigues- in 


'TTIIS has special reference . to tl 
* claims of Ksthonia, Livonia, ai 



tliis belief is shared by the Socialists of in this nefarious work. 


TFie German any proposal for a conference with tlie 

' :lli 
of 



and his satellites had "long cherished the . . - 

imperial vision of a vast Empire stretching 'We are given this specimen of Herr, 
from the North Sea to the Persian Gulf, and David's " Socialism," from f thc reports 


but also a new heart and a new hide. 

J, <2- K 
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OUR OBSERVATION POST 


n 


ON HOLIDAY 


HUNS 

I F only because it enables me to enjoy 
1 the dairy amusement of reading the 
Paris " Figaro ” should I be glad that I 
have a fairly easy understanding of the 
French language. A delightful paper !— 
in which lightness of touch emphasises 
seriousness of intention, and denunciation 
of evil gains force by restraint of expres¬ 
sion. Of a truth the rapier is a prettier 
weapon than the bludgeon and, when one 
has to deal with a savage, probably a 
deadlier, since many a man’s vitals may 
be pinked whose skull is too thick to be 
cracked. It is very pretty sword-play 
that " Figaro’s ” gentlemen make around 
i the Hun, so deft and delicate that their 
heavy opponent most likely fails to realise 
| its efficiency, and will continue so to fail 
until he awakes to the discovery that it has 
killed him. 

i 

TO-DA 1 I have been reading an article 
1 by M. Fernand Vanderem in which 
the characteristic grace and strength of 
! “ Figaro’s ” method are admirably dis- 

|! played. It is entitled " Their Holidays,” 
and discusses the question where the 
Germans will spend their holidays when 
peace has descended once more upon the 
| war-wearied world. Pleasantly, and with¬ 
out a single obvious display of animosity 
j against the Germans, M. Vanderem 

I surveys the globe, and then suddenly 
confronts them with tire stunning fact that 
in the entire universe not one place can 
be found where henceforth they will be 
received with any pleasure, and not more 
than two or three places where they will be 
received at all. Militant apostles of a 
" Kultur ” which no one but themselves 
wanted, these men, who had dreamed of 
roaming, clad in shining mail and 
brandisliing a gleaming sword, wherever 
their arrogant will might choose to carry 
them about an abject world, will wake 
to find themselves precluded from stirring 
outside their own humiliated kingdoms, 
save with bell and clapper denoting them 
lepers to be shunned. 

I INTERNATIONAL law covers a very 
1 vast domain, but there are two 
human relations which have never ljeen 
subject to it : the social and the purely 
mundane. Thus after the war, even if 
the most catholic League of Nations- 
comes into being, and the most generous 
treaties are concluded, it will be impossible 
to draft a clause in their compact com¬ 
pelling the signatory Allies to manifest 
an affability and graciousness in their 
personal relations with the Germans which 
none of them feels in his heart. To what 
country, then, will Germans of this 
generation, or the next, or even of the 
next after that, turn their eyes when 
planning their summer holidays in the 
years to come ? They appear to have a 
very restricted choice. 

THE pleasant holiday-resorts in France 
1 are surely barred to them—Deauville, 
Nice, Biarritz and the rest, not to mention 

• Paris. No German, pachydermatous as all 
U Germaiis are, could venture into restaurant 

II or casino when he knew his entrance 
T would be followed immediately' by’ the 
(J exit of everyone already in the room. The 

• hungriest man would be deprived of his 
O appetite, the most inveterate gambler cf 
(J bis craving for the cards, by the shudder of 

S’C-C'C-e-g r - - 


antipathy running through the assembly 
and impelling him towards the door. M. 
Vanderem does not forget that ten years 
after 1870 Germans were enjoying them¬ 
selves in France. He is willing to be 
governed by the precedent. As the 
Great War has -already lasted eight times 
as long as the Franco-Prussian War, 
there should be a period of at least eighty’ 
years during which no German should 
profane French soil with his presence. 
Pending revision of orders, that would 
satisfy M. Vanderem. 

p NGLAND was once the happy hunting" 
ground of Germans. In the osten¬ 
sible guise of tourists and holiday-makers, 
Kaiser and princes, Junkers, financial 
magnates, merchants, and professors 
peacefully penetrated town and country, 
acquiring a surprising amount of detailed 
knowledge the while. It is difficult to 
believe that the former not unfriendly 
feeling ^ with which we regarded our 
.teutonic visitors will ever be restored. 
Air raids apart, we have a new and very 
definite opinion of the German now, one 
very painful to German vanity’. It is 
unlikely that German holiday-makers will 
venture this side of the Channel. 

DELGIUM ? The Germans know how 
LJ difficult it is to get civil attention 
there, without a firing-party, M. Vanderem 
says sympathetically. Since they won’t 
be allowed to go there again with rilles, 
they probably won't go there at all. 
Italy ? There, too, their reception would 
be chilly. In Venice, Ravenna, and all 
along the Adriatic coast the vendetta 
spirit is very much alive, and the rest of 
the peninsula is very Latin, and conserves 
its immemorial hatred of the Hun. 
Portugal, England’s oldest ally ? The 
people arc traditionally merry and bright, 
but they are little likely to have one glad 
eye among them awaiting the Teuton 
tourist. Spain ? Even if Spain does not 
draw the sword, her relations with 
Germany have been strained beyond the 
limits of friendliness ; and, besides, it wilt 
be difficult for German holiday-makers to 
get there except by way of territory 
belonging to the Allies, through which 
their joprney would not be a merry 
procession. Russia ? Conveniently near, 

&&&&&& 

Deatlhi ana FVainie© 

fl AI.LAXTRY of a line temper rings in this 

sonnet by Lieutenant Carroll Canstairs. which 
we mote from "More Songs from the Fighting 
Men,' die second of tlio series published by 
Itrskme Macdonald. 

if I should die while I am yet in France 
Before the battle-clouds have rolled away. 

Give me to feel that death will but enhance 
Life s secret vision on its passing day. 

Grant then to me new. individual power 
In reverie, whilst whimsically 1 trace 
Thro eager, breathless youth, each pulsing hour, 
The light and shadow on its fading face. 

And in death's soonest minute let me seek 

Life heightened by new splendour, poise, 
surprise. 

New colour flushing deep its paling cheek, 

New wonder looking from its tired eyes. 

Time's brought a rare pciline to old Romance- 

Deafft has an ancient dignity in France, 


n 
n 
a 

extensive, and possessing excellent oppor- f| 
1 unities for excursions, but the experience 
of Germany s Ambassadors seems to show 
that the climate would be unhealthy. 

WHAT, then, about the other couti- 
' ' nents ? Only to name them is 
enough. In Asia—India, Siam, China, and 
Japan have no welcome for the German, ! 
who will for ever be suspect in the 
Oriental mind. Siberia is tiie only region 
in the East where he might find temporary 
rest for the sole of his feet. Oceania is in 
British hands. In North America— 
t anada and the I ,'nited States are closed 
to him. Three-quarters of South America 
arc part of the Alliance against him now, 
and the remaining quarter is with it in 
heart. Africa is closed to him hence¬ 
forward. Senegalese and Moroccan troops 
on the western front and Askaris in East 
Africa and Cameroon have corrected their 
estimate of German military quality by- 
proving it not invincible, and native tribes 
have been freed from German colonial 
rule, their opinion of which is unchanged. 

IT comes, then, to this—that the German 
1 who wishes to spend a holiday abroad 
will be constrained to pitch his tent in 
Switzerland or Scandinavia or Holland, 
or in the also not too friendly country of 
his lurkish and Bulgarian allies. In every 
other country in the world the people 
would see on the hand that he proffered in 
friendship the blood of their sons whom 
he had slain. Rather than face their 
meaning look as they remember how he 
slew them, he will keep away from them, 
and for a considerably long time will 
spend his holiday’s among Swiss -Ups, in 
Scandinavian fiords, or on Dutch canals. 
Very picturesque places, too, as M. 
Vanderem makes haste to admit; yet 
might they not pall upon people who wen t 
there because they could go nowhere else ? 
Besides, these people had planned to own 
the earth. Rather than expose their 
humiliation, M. Vanderem concludes that 
many of them will prefer not to travel 
beyond the limits of their own country, 
and for a very long time to come will spend 
their holidays at home. 

NJO very great hardship in that ? No; 

I* but significance so- great that it j 
cannot be lost upon German minds. 

" The enemy is charging upon us from all 
Parts of the earth,” said the Kaiser a few 
days ago. Sooner or later—the time cannot 
be postponed very much longer now—the 
Kaiser’s docile subjects will insist upon 
having the reason for this extraordinary 
unanimity of all other peoples explained 
to them in words of one syllable, and then 
they will co-operate with the Allies in . 
removing the cause in order to put an 
end to its unpleasant effect. M. Van- 
derem’s article is a clever little, lecture in 
words of one syllabic. He oniy talks of 
holiday-makers. But he means the whole 
vast population of the Central Empires. 

The whole World is against them. An ,♦ 
appalling fact. They have excluded U 
themselves from the society of nations, i'i 
and they will not be readmitted into it T 
until they have made expiation and jj 
reparation, and given guarantees of their 
future non-offending. U 

C. M. y 
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ON THE TRAIL OF THE HUN.—French engineers searching the streets of Noyon for mines laid by the Germans when evacuating 
the town. Notices forbade everyone to enter places abandoned by the Hun until danger of death from exploding mines had been 
removed by experts. Above : French soldiers preparing to enjoy a swim in the moat surrounding an old recaptured chateau. 
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THE STRUGGLE FOR A WINTER FRONT 


M ARSHAL FOCH hits the enemy 
so hard and so persistently that 
it becomes difficult to write about 
operations on the western front more 
than twelve hours in advance. Not only 
does he constantly surprise the watching 
nations, which does not matter very 
much, but what is of vital importance is 
that he repeatedly surprises the enemy. 

The sudden onslaught of the United 
States First Army, under General Pershing, 
upon the St. Mihiel salient is a case in 
point. Report ran that the Americans 
would deliver their first blow some time in 
October, which was the month named 
long ago, and mentioned until quite 
recently. Probably the operation was 
hastened by the rapid retreat of the 
Germans farther north to their March 
line. Foch lets no grass grow under his 
feet. 

At the time of writing, I should be 
inclined to accept the published assurance 
that the fine operation of the United 
States troops is limited for the present to 
the smashing of. the salient. They did 
the job swiftly and neatly and completely, 
but I do not expect to see a move farther 
northward towards the Briey ironfields, 
or north-eastward across the German 
frontier against the powerful fortress of 
Metz, just yet. The First American Army 
has been “ blooded ” in fine style, and has 
given the enemy a taste of its quality. 
For the rest, we must wait upon events, 
and the bigger operations which I tenta¬ 
tively discussed last week remain upon 
the cards. 

The Next Two Months 

Meanwhile the ground recovered beyond 
St. Mihiel will furnish a useful jumping- 
off place when it is required. All that 
need be said is that the new line in this 
region brings us up against some very 
nasty places. 

The same thing is true of the greater 
part of the line between Ypres and 
Rbeims upon which the Allies now stand. 
La Bassee and Lens are encircled on three 
sides, and both may fall before these 
words are' published, but they are' very 
unpleasant snags. The valleys of 
the Scarpe and the Sensee have 
been extensively-flooded, and the 
line of the Canal du Nord between 
Palluel and Mceuvres looks in 
some ways just as awkward as the 
smashed ^southern section of the 
Wotan line seemed a few weeks 
ago. Cambrai is covered farther 
south by ugly defences, and it 
must not be forgotten that we 
sat for a year around the sub¬ 
urban villas of St. Quentin 
without ever getting into the 
town itself. North of La Fere 
the Oise is flanked by disagree¬ 
able marshes, while south of the 
town the St. Gobain heights are 
as hard to tackle as Achi Baba, 
with forests thrown in. 

Marshal Foch, we may now be 
reasonably sure, has no intention 
of standing on the present line 
during the winter months if he 
can possibly help it. Somewhere, 
somehow, he will make his way 
into more delectable regions. We 
may leave out of account the line 
below St. Mihiel and Verdun ; but 
between Rheims and Ypres the 
Allies are everywhere operating 


By Lovat Fraser 

across a belt of desolation, as the enemy 
intended. The Germans, on the other 
hand, are in reasonably comfortable 
quarters, not yet ravaged and laid waste. 
The struggle which lies ahead in the 
next two months is, to a certain extent, 
a struggle for winter quarters. 

A Big Central Blow 

But how to get forward is now the 
problem. I disregard entirely the talk of 
peace which the Germans are sedulously 
disseminating. I believe that what the 
Kaiser said to Mr. Davis, the American 
dentist, holds good to-day. " My people,” 
said the War Lord, “ are strongly in 
favour of peace ; but they want a German 
peace —no allied peace ! " The peace 
they are going to get will be dictated at 
the sword’s point, and if anyone wants to 
know why, I would advise them to read 
afresh some of the records of the appalling 
and infamous atrocities committed by 
the Germans since 1914. 

My own view regarding the impudent 
peace overtures of the enemy is that 
they should not even be discussed. The 
American Press invariably dismisses Ger¬ 
man peace talk with cold contempt, and 
so should we. 

My assumption is that the operations 
will continue after the fashion adopted 
by Marshal Foch in July, but that they 
will be accompanied by some big central 
blow, the nature of which is locked at 
present in the Generalissimo’s brain. The 
three great obstacles which confront us 
in the northern part of the western front 
are Cambrai, St. Quentin, and the St. 
Gobain heights. The capture of any one 
of these positions would compel the 
Germans to undertake a further large 
retirement. It would not be a retirement 
of a leisurely character, which would give 
them time to devastate the country, as 
they did when they went back to the 
Hindenburg line in 1917. It would 
probably be more of a helter-skelter 
business than the retreat we have just 
witnessed. 

I may add at this point that I have long 


believed the true goal of the Allies in the 
north, while the war remains in its present 
position, to be Valenciennes. A success; 
fill advance to Valenciennes, which is a 
great railway centre, would play havoc 
with the elaborate German defensive 
systems, as may be sefen by a glance at 
the map which illustrates this article. 
At Fcourt St. Quentin, in front of the 
Canal du Nord, we are about twenty 
miles from Valenciennes.- 

But it is no use talking about any 
goals, whether near or far, without taking 
into account the various long entrenched 
lines which the eneipy have scored across 
Northern France and Belgium. They are 
shown in a simple form on the map. 
Their names are mostly chosen from the 
heroes and heroines of the " Nibelungen- 
licd,”the German Iliad ; but the Farsifal 
line is named after the prominent figure 
in the legend of the Holy Grail, who is 
the hero of Wagner’s greatest opera. 

The map indicates by dots the present 
fighting-line, which is in close contact 
throughout (except near the River Aisne), 
with a barrier called in its northern part 
the Siegfried line, and continued as far 
as Rheims as the Alberich line. The 
Siegfried-Alberich line is identical with 
what we know as the old Hindenburg 
line. We have passed it between Arras 
and Moeuvrcs (on the Canal du Nord), 
but nowhere else. 

Sham Talk of Peace 

It should be noted that the Wotan 
line, the southern sector of which has 
been smashed, passes between the Sieg¬ 
fried and Hunding lines from Queant 
northwards. The Alberich line passes 
through the heart of the forests on the 
St. Gobain heights. 

Tire Hunding and Brunnhilde line 
requires no explanation, but it should be 
observed that when the United States 
First Army smashed the St. Mihiel Salient 
it ended by coming against the Brunnhilde 
line. The Lille-Metz line has been in 
existence for a considerable time, and is 
believed to be strong, but its mythological 
name is not know-11. The Valenciennes- 
Givet line is not yet named, and 
is still under construction. It 
certainly extends north-v-est of 
\ r alenciennes, while eastward it 
links up with the Parsifal line 
(probably not yet complete), 
which runs from Antwerp, 
Brussels, and Namur through 
the heart of the Ardennes to 
Metz. 

’there are many minor German 
lines not shown on the map. 
Collectively they disclose both the 
deceptiveness of the German 
peace proposals and the magni¬ 
tude of the task which still faces 
the Allies. 

Not one of these lines is im¬ 
pregnable, for they can all be 
either pierced or turned. The true 
measure of their strength is that 
of the spirit of the German Army, 
which is declining. But depend 
upon it, so long as the Germans 
hold such strong defences in 
French and Belgian territory, 
their talk of peace is a sham, 
meant only to delude the allied 
nations. 

These barriers must be smitten 
asunder with the sword. 
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Map showing the principal German defensive lines, as 
explained in Mr. Lovat Fraser’s article. 
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Great Army Leaders of the Grand Alliance 




Marshal Foch, the Commander of the General Degoutte, Incom- 
A Hied Armies, after receiving his mar- mand of the army that 
shal’s baton from President Poincare. took Chateau-Thierry. 


General Humbert, who 
directed the attack on 
the Lassigny Massif. 


General Pershing, U.S. commander in 
France, wearing the Grand Cross of the 
Legion of Honour just conferred on him. 


King George on the western front in the early part of August. On his Majesty’s left stands Field-Marshal Sir Douglas Haig, and on his 
right Marshal Foch, General Petain, and General Sir Henry Rawlinson. In a message to his armies the King declared himself “ con¬ 
vinced that in union with those of the allied nations we shall, with God’s help, secure a peace worthy of the noble sacrifices made.” 
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MEN AND CITIES OF THE WAR 

TRENCH MEMORIES OF MANY FRONTS 

By Hamilton Fyfe 


I WONDER what " the Himjenburg 
line ” suggests to you ? Very few 
people, I find, have any clear idea 
of a battlefield or a defence system 
unless they have been on or in one. Most 
of us are wondering vaguely just now, I am 
sure, why the Hindenburg line should be 
safer for the Germans than any other line, 
why they expect it to be so stout an 
obstacle against our continued advance. 

Well, the Hindenburg line — of which I 
can speak from experience, having stayed 
in the part of it that wc held all last 
winter after the “ Cambrai show” — is a 
system of trenches very much like other 
trenches, only more so. They are, in the 
slang phrase taken from Nietzsche, what 
we might describe as " super-trenches.” 

I have seen “trenches” of every 
degree of resistance. In the early battles 
of the war our unfortunate troops scraped 
out individual little holes to lie in. On 
the Rumanian mountain front there were 
shallow ditches, with the earth under the 
parapet dug out so as to form a sleeping- 
place. As one went through them and 
saw soldiers lying on these shelves of soil 
it was hard sometimes in wet weather to 
tell if they were men or mud-heaps. On 
the Danube front the trenches were 
shallower still, and had no dug-outs. 
They provided no shelter at all. 

In Italy and Austria I saw trenches dug 
through ice and snow, blasted through 
stony soil, drilled through solid rock. The 
Russian trenches were generally very 
good. Peasants accustomed to build 
houses with axes put up excellent wood¬ 
work in them. They had comfortable 
underground billets—comfortable, that 
is to say, so long as the weather was not 
too wet or the bombardment too heavy. 
But they did not use- concrete, any more 
than we have used it. It is in concrete 
that the strength of the Hindenburg line 
chiefly, consists. 

In Deep Dug-Outs 

In a concrete chamber thirty feet below 
the surface you can feel fairly secure, no 
matter how heavy the bombardment may 
be. I don’t say they are pleasant to live 
in, these deep dug-outs. No light of. 
blessed day ever gets into them. The 
atmosphere seems to be nearly always 
cither chilly or stuffy. There is little 
enough space. Usually the battalion 
commander’s mess shares his dug-out for 
meals and for sitting in of nights. It 
only includes three or four officers, or 
there would be too many. The company 
officers eat in their own cubby holes. I 
have seen men who in their homes or in 
restaurants arc exacting or fussy about 
having everything " just so,” taking their 
meals in conditions of squalor which 
would repel a tramp, yet thoroughly en¬ 
joying them, as they never enjoyed food 
in ” the days before.” 

In the men’s dug-outs they are thick 
in the ground. If you tumble down 
the rough steps quickly to get out of the 
way of a sudden " strafe,” you find the 
air, at first, mephitic, but the men, you 
notice, don't mind it, and after a little 
while you don’t mind it either. Most 
troops, I think, used to prefer being in 
the front line, when they had such dug- 
outs as these, to being in support a few 
miles back with much poorer accommoda¬ 
tion. For, whatever their drawbacks 


might be, such trenches as those of the 
Hindenburg line have great advantages, 
one of which is that they do enable troops 
to feel fairly safe. 

Of course, if there is an attack, or even 
a raid, the depth of the dug-outs becomes 
a danger. The men in them cannot get 
out quickly enough to keep the enemy out 
by rifle fire. Often we have been in 
German trenches, those of this very 
Hindenburg line, before the warning shots 
of the sentries had brought the trog¬ 
lodytes out of their caves. Then sum¬ 
monses to surrender are shouted down. 

Anti-Tank Trenches 

Sometimes there emerges a procession of 
shamefaced Huns with their hands up. 
Sometimes defiance is the reply. Then 
bombs or Bangalore torpedoes are thrown 
down, and the occupants of the dug-out 
cease to be. 

The Germans, according to an Army 
Order which we captured lately, seem 
to be determined to keep their men more 
on the alert ; they are not to be more than 
eight feet below the ground. At that- 
depth our shells can get at them, and the 
Hindenburg line becomes no more safe 
than any other. 

It was supposed a year ago to be safer 
by reason of the width of its trenches. 
Tanks then had difficulty in crossing 
trenches wider than six feet. Those of 
the Hindenburg line were dug nearly 
double that distance across. But now 



CONTRAST IN CARTRIDGES_Left 

is an ordinary British rifle cartridge, 
and (right) one of the anti-Tank rifle 
cartridges employed by the enemy. 


our Tanks have learned to do better. 
Wide tranches cannot stop them. 

To reach that part of the Hindenburg 
line which we held until March zist last, 
one had to go through about a mile and 
a half of C.T. (communication-trench). 
There were “ duckboards ” all the way to 
walk on, and there was a great deal of 
“ revetting ” on the sides of the C.T.—- 
that is reinforcing with wickerwork to 
keep the earth from slipping. The 
Germans do this kind of work thoroughly. 
We have never dug lines so elaborate, 
because wc have always been hoping to 
go "forward. When old Hindenburg had 
his system prepared he meant the troops 
to stay in it for a period of many months. 

He had then just come back into 
favour, as he has come back now. Ever 
since 1915 German military policy has 
been a see-saw between Hindenburg 
and Ludendorff. Hindenburg was against 
the Verdun adventure. He said, ” Go 
on in the east. We can break up Russia 
if we hammer away steadily for a little 
while.” In spite of his advice, the 
attempt upon Verdun was made, and 
became one of the turning-points— 
history will perhaps say the most vital 
turning-point of the war. 

Then Hindenburg said, " I told you 
so ! ” and he had his way for a time. He 
persuaded the German military authori¬ 
ties that in the west the fronts were too 
strong for either side to break through. 
He prepared an offensive against Russia 
which in the autumn was diverted into 
Rumania, and by Christmas he was able 
to cheer up the German people with the 
news that the Rumanian Army had been 
knocked out. 

Hindenburg v. Ludendorff 

Meanwhile, our Somme offensive had 
confirmed Hindenburg’s opinion that no 
break-through was possible, though it 
cost the Germans dear, nevertheless; so 
dear that in the winter of 1916 he deter¬ 
mined to shorten his front and withdraw 
to a strongly fortified line. He set many 
thousands of men — and, I believe, some 
women, too — to work on this, and by the 
early spring it was ready. He retired 
his forces cleverly, and we let them get 
away undisturbed. 

Thus was the Hindenburg line pre¬ 
pared and occupied, and there the 
German armies stayed for a year, save in 
the part which we took at the Battle of 
Cambrai and “kept. During that year 
Russia collapsed, and, with the prospect 
of uniting on the western front the whole 
of the German forces that were capable 
of hard fighting, there began to be talk 
again at German Headquarters of an 
offensive. Hindenburg still doubted, but 
he let his judgment be overruled. Luden¬ 
dorff carried the Army authorities with 
him, and the Battle of St.’ Quentin began. 

The German blows were well aimed, 
and the force behind them had been well 
prepared ; but they could not keep them 
up. They lost too heavily, and the 
German* people became too restive. The 
High Command hesitated —and was lost. 
While they debated Foch struck, and 
kept on striking. Once more old 
Hindenburg was able to say, “ If you’d 

only taken my advice - ” He came to 

the top once more. And for the second 
time he gave the order, “ Back to the 
Hindenburg line 1 ” 
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Cleverness of Man & Beast 
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Manifested in War 



American doctor examining walking wounded. Right : First-aid for a horse. The Army Veterinary Service was organised on th > 
same system as the Army Medical Service, wounded animals passing on from aid-posts to clearing-stations and base hospitals. 



German messenger dog that was captured in the British lines and—renamed 11 Kaiser”—was adopted by his captors. Right: British 
sapper taking the message from ” Kaiser ” when he came into the British lines, there to meet the consideration due to a brave foe. 



Canadian officer pumping the vitiated air out of his dug-out with a captured German apparatus specially constructed for that purpose. 
Right : Intelligence officer examining with the aid of a stereoscope photographs taken from an aeroplane of enemy positions. 
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Taking Toll of the Teutons’ Dwindling Man-Power 


German prisoners from the northern sector of the western front. Right : Newly-taken prisoners hungrily eating bully beef given 
them by their captors—photographic disproof, if that were needed, of the wild stories spread at German official instigation among 
the German soldiery of the cruel treatment at British hands awaiting the German rank and file who might elect to surrender. 


British Guards occupying a German trench north of Albert watch prisoners carry casualties off the field. Right: German prisoners, 
taken in a battle for a northern ridge, acting as stretcher-bearers on their way to confinement behind the British lines. 


Wounded German being placed on a stretcher by his fellow-captives for conveyance into internment. These men were among the 
prisoners taken on the Somme. Right : Cage on the western front being occupied by Germans captured by the Canadians. 




















Dug-out headquarters of a German general, captured by the British. It was built of conorete, ten feet thick on the roof, and of hundreds 
of huge tree-trunks and sandbags. Right : Interior view of the general’s subterranean headquarters, showing the mess-room. 


Among the many prisoners taken by the British during their advance on Bapaume were a number of German doctors, whose professional 
services were at once commandeered for dressing the wounds of some of their captors. Right: British Intelligence officer examining 
the private correspondence of German prisoners for the purpose of obtaining information about enemy plans and disposition of units. 
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Left Behind by the Boche When Leaving Bapaume 


le-Petit, blown up by the 
British in their advance upon Bapaume in August, 1918. Left : British officers 
in a German trench with a captured anti-Tank gun. 
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Rapid linking up of the lines of communication on the western front. Men of an Australian signal section carrying forward the telephone 
wire for connecting Headquarters with a newly-acquired battalion headquarters in a dug-out which had only just been taken from the 
retreating enemy. Such instant “ linking up” is an important feature in a successful advance. 
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Clearing the Line as Australia Advances 


Routing out and rounding up lurking Germans and hidden machine-gunners during the recent great British advance on the western front. 
Australian daylight patrol—with revolver and bayonets ready for instant action if such should prove necessary—investigating enemy dug- 
outs in a steep bank in which there was reason to believe that there might still be a Hun machine-gun party. 
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Driving the Foe From the Soil of France 



French engineers repairing the roads destroyed by the Germans when evacuating Montdidier on August 10th. Here, as at all other points during 
their retreat, the enemy left nothing undone to retard the relentless pursuit of the Allies, blowing up roads and laying mines to destroy the 
labour army making straight the ways for the pursuer, who followed cautiously but at speed astonishing in all the circumstances. 



;or-cycle despatch-rider leaving a Marine headquarters during field operations on the western front. Simultaneously one of his 
ased a carrier pigeon to signal the rider’s departure. In the course of the operations by which it threw the Huns out of the St. 
Mihiel loop the First American Army took 15,000 prisoners and 200 guns and liberated 150 square miles of France. 
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Ready to Reinforce Those Who Fight for Freedom 


Men of the U.S. armies who are training in France undergoing instruction from British sergeants in the use of machine-guns. 
On the left a couple of young gunners learn the working of the cartridge-belt, and (right) a sergeant holds forth to a large class. 



A British soldier who has “ been there ” explains a part of the battle-map with 
which he is familiar to five Americans. Right : American signallers at work. 


'".‘"’"‘"g in F . ra ^ ce receiving a special lesson concerning the rifle—“ the soldier's best friend.” Right : 
A machine-gun section in training take up their position at a point admirably suited for “ carrying on ” with their particular weapon. 







































The Hotel de Ville, or town-hall, of Noyon as it was in the olden days of peace, and (right) the same building when Noyon was 
recaptured from the Huns a month ago,.after it had been one of the flaming centres of war. 
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Ruined Beauty Where the Ravaging Hun Has Been 



THE pictures oil this page indicate, in striking contrast, the 
1 then and now of Noyon, one of the most picturesque towns 
of Picardy — the then when it was a place' of old-world charm, 
redolent of history and romance ; the now when it is one of the 
ravaged victims of monstrous warfare. 

On March 18 II 1 , 1917 , the French first retook Noyon from the 
invading Germans, who had held it since their first sweep into 
‘Northern France in 1914 . On March 25 th of this year they were 
forced to evacuate the town during the pressure of the massed 
German offensive, and then, a month ago, on August 29 th, they 
retook it in the course of that magnificent allied offensive which, 
in a few weeks, hurled the enemy back to his old Hindenburg 
line from which he had advanced months earlier in boastful 
confidence of achieving a decisive victory. 


Ruins of Noyon Cathedral as it was when the French retook the town after it had been for five months in the oocupation of the 
destroying Hun, and (inset above) the ancient edifice as it had stood for seven centuries. 
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Chapel and Farm Re-won on Ourcq and Marne 


the attack on Meurcy Farm, near Fere-en-Tardenois, at the end of July, preliminary to their out- 
th.fi. . upo " Sermges. The men in the foreground are crossing a bridge over the Ourcq ; those in the centre waitinq on 

the Sergy road. Meurcy Farm is between the trees on the left, with the Forest of Nesle and the Scringes road on the left agafn 



it 
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?i U Dre?ile®v r thrs t ame a s n nnts n the e t 8ector ‘h® "f stern ‘ront there have been Some notable instances of men findin 

8a ?I e spots that they knew well in 1916. One such instance is illustrated here : A chaplain attached 
Artillery viewing the wreckage of his former chapel established in a Nissen hut. The cross was still standing on the 


g themselves 
to the Royal 
the altar table. 
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WHAT CAN 
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THE GERMAN FLEET DO? 


By Percival A. Hislam 

Author of “ How We Twisted the Dragon’s Tail at Zeebrugge ” 


T HERE has been much liveliness of 
late in the higher departments of 
the German Navy. Admiral von 
Capelle, who will always be remembered 
for his famous prophecy that the American 
armies would never be allowed by the 
U boats to land in Europe, has been 
replaced as Secretary of the Navy by 
Vice-Admiral von Behncke ; and he, to 
the best of my knowledge, is famed for 
nothing but the ludicrous communiques 
in which he described the achievements 
of the German Navy early in the war. 

The Secretary, however, is a relatively 
unimportant person, for, besides attending 
to political affairs, his principal business 
is to provide the ships and men demanded 
by the executive. A much more im¬ 
portant office is that of the Chief of Staff, 
and here we find Admiral von Holtzen- 
dorff replaced by Von Scheer, Commander- 
in-Chief of the High Sea Fleet, while the 
latter appointment is given to Von Hipper, 
previously in command of the Hun battle¬ 
cruiser squadron. 

Does this liveliness among the personnel 
foreshadow a liveliness among the 
materiel ? Answer yes or no to that 
question, and you have an even chance 
of being right; for, in truth, no one can 
tell how the situation presents itself to 
the Hun, or what plans he may have 
been materialising since his Fleet last 
ventured into the open more than two 
years ago. There is, however, one very 
interesting piece of information, circulated 
from Berlin on September 4th, according 
to which naval orders just issued there 
contained the following ; “ The Kaiser 

has commanded that greater rights must 
be granted to the General Staff of the 
Navy with a view to naval warfare." 

Outlook from Heligoland 

Now, naval warfare is a thing fhat 
Germany has barely touched, save with 
the U boat, since the Battle of Jutland 
and it will be good news in the Grand 
Fleet, even if nowhere else, that a depart¬ 
ment has at last been created in Germany 
" with a view " to it. 

What is the outlook from Heligoland 
towards the sea, so far as we can appreciate 
it over here ? In other words, are we 
approaching a period of naval activity in 
the North Sea, and, if so, what form is 
that activity most likely to take ? 

It is perfectly certain that the German 
Navy is considerably stronger now in every 
department of material power than it was 
when Jutland was fought. It is, on the 
other hand, equally certain that the 
British Fleet has lost none of the material 
superiority it possessed in those days, while 
its moral ascendancy cannot help advanc¬ 
ing with every week that passes, if only 
because of the consciousness of inferiority 
which has been soaking into the German 
seaman for the past four years. 

The probability is that the changes 
that have been made in the German Naval 
Staff arc due primarily to the entire 
failure of the so-called “ hussar forces " 
of the German Navy—its fast cruisers 
and destroyers—to interfere with the 
establishment of our anti-submarine bar¬ 
rages. These obstructions, consisting 
generally of a minefield well below the 
surface and a constant patrol of anti¬ 
submarine craft above, have been estab¬ 
lished in the Strait of Dover, the Kattegat, 


and between Norway and the Orkneys. 
There has never been any secret about 
either their nature or their position, yet 
the enemy lias made but three attempts 
to interfere with them, and those of a 
very' feeble character. Dover has not 
been molested since the middle of 
February, when a number of trawlers 
and drifters ” sitting ” on a Hun sub¬ 
marine were sunk by a flotilla of enemy 
destroyers that flashed up out of the 
darkness and as quickly disappeared into 
it. Two attempts by the enemy to sweep 
up mines in the Kattegat (the latest in 
April) resulted in the loss of twenty of 
his trawlers destroyed by our patrols. 

Probable Raids 

Beyond these paltry little affairs the 
High Sea Fleet has not lifted a finger to 
prevent the gradual barricade of every 
passage leading out of the North Sea. 

The steady increase of British surface 
patrols and the laying of. 10,000 mines 
a month are doing uncomfortable things— 
for the Hun—with the “ routes to the 
free sea.” 

There may yet come a time when the 
Germans will consider the moment has 
arrived for putting the High Sea Fleet to 
the test of its fate. That appears to me to 
depend upon a variety of considerations— 
naval, military, political, economic, and 
psychological—which cannot be foreseen, 
and which particularly (and perhaps 
happily) cannot be seen by Englishmen 
from the same mental standpoints as by 
Germans. It does, however, seem highly 
probable that some form of enemy activity 
is to be looked for. If that were not 
the enemyls intention it is hardly likely 
that he would have gone to the trouble 
of telling the world that a special depart¬ 
ment had been created " in view of 
naval warfare.” 

What we may most reasonably look for 
are raids, of which, so far, we have had 
experience in three kinds—namely, on 
patrols and convoys in the North Sea, 
on various East Coast watering-places, 
and on merchantmen in the outer seas, 
the last named being carried out by armed 
merchant vessels like the Mowe, Wolf, 
and Seeadler. Any of these may sud¬ 
denly be revived, and it is perhaps a 
point in favour of the enemy that so 
many of our small craft are engaged 
outside the North Sea in the submarine 
hunt, and that large numbers of vessels 
of all descriptions have been detailed for 
escort duties in connection with the 
transport of the American Army. 

The Atlantic Routes 

But these circumstances are not new. 
They have been in full operation,- all 
three of them, certainly since March, 
when the big flow of American troops 
began. Von Scheer can hardly mistake 
the teaching of four years of war—that 
there is absolutely nothing of the slightest 
military importance to be gained by a 
repetition of North Sea raids like those 
we have seen in the past. I do not mean, 
of course, that the loss of a few even 
small vessels is without its serious side ; 
but take that last raid on the Dover 
Patrol. Eight trawlers and drifters were 
sunk—and within twelve hours their 


places were taken and the barrage was 
as effective, as ever. 

The only sort of raiding policy that 
could be of any use to Germany in the 
Channel would be one carried out in 
force night after night, or in the daylight, 
if the Germans preferred it, until our 
supply of patrol craft had been worn 
down to its uppers and it became impos¬ 
sible for us to replace our losses. The 
same principle holds good with regard 
to the other barrages. When it comes 
to a question of mines, the enemy could 
do nothing without remaining on the 
spot for days, perhaps weeks, and being 
prepared to defend her sweepers against 
the deadliest of all forms of interference 
—the Grand Fleet itself. 

Seeing that, in spite of other calls, our 
forces in the North Sea are being con¬ 
stantly increased, and, having also in 
mind the above principles, there would 
not appear to be any great chance of 
the enemy opening up a policy of North 
Sea raids. There is, however, another 
and a more ambitious type to which his 
attention may have been turned by recent 
events. American troops are arriving in 
Europe at the rate of about 10,000 a day, 
which, taking an average of ten days 
per voyage, means that there are at any 
moment about 100,000 of them afloat 
on the Atlantic. A stream of storeships 
is in constant motion ; ” empties ” are 
hurrying back as fast as they can for 
fresh cargoes; and there was never a 
time when such a large proportion of 
the world’s ordinary merchant shipping 
was concentrated on the Atlantic routes. 

Could They Get Cut? 

The temptation to Germany is obvious. 
Three or four battle-cruisers might wreak 
a truly enormous amount of destruction 
before they were run down, or ran them¬ 
selves out of fuel. Nothing under the 
grade of a battle-cruiser would be of any 
use, because of the speed and power of 
the escorts now to be found in the 
Atlantic ; and, since the war has proved 
very conclusively that an enemy ship, 
once free, takes an exceedingly long time 
to find (the Mowe twice, and the Wolf 
and Seeadler, were not found at all), the 
whole thing turns upon the question: 
Could the Germans get out of the North 
Sea ? 

It is a difficult question to answer with 
a definite yes or no. Our scouting serv ices 
in the North Sea are, we know, better 
than ever, and although warships dis¬ 
guised as merchantmen have slipped by, 
you cannot disguise a battie-cruiser in 
that way, and the movement of any such 
craft would probably be known to our 
northern forces some hours before they 
reached a spot where, they could turn 
westward into the Atlantic. Our mine¬ 
fields in the north arc ” dangerous to all 
shipping,” and our battle-cruiser force is 
probably more superior to the enemy’s 
now that it was at Jutland. 

If it came to a massed action between 
all ships of the type owned by either side 
there is little doubt that no single German 
would escape ; but if the enemy divided 
up his squadron and let each unit take 
its individual chance it does not seem at 
all unlikely that some of the ships might 
get through. It is obviously a danger that 
needs to be guarded against. 
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Guns that the Hurried Huns Could Not 
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Get Away 




General Sir Arthur Currie, in chief command of the Canadian troops in France, inspecting some of the big naval guns captured 
by his forces during their fighting in the recent great advance on the western front. 


German pom-pom captured by the Canadians during recent fight¬ 
ing in the Somme area. Left : A well-camouflaged 12 in. gun in 
Flanders at the moment of firing. 


booty taken by the British forces on the western 
front during the driving of the enemy back to the Hindenburg line. 
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GLIMPSES OF V.A.D. WORK 

HOW WOMEN RALLIED TO THE CALL 

By Olive Dent 

Author of the well-known book " A V.A.D. in France ” 


T HE hotel foyer and lounge on that 
August day, of 1914 were crowded. 
Women in dainty, diaphanous gowns 
moved about restlessly, aimlessly, or sat 
in a stupor of overwhelmed dismay. 
Hard - headed, shrewd business men 
chewed unconsciously at cigars, or puffed 
vigorously at cigarettes. Calamity had 
overtaken us. The incredible had hap¬ 
pened. England was at war. 

My companion and I moved away from 
the telephone to which we had been called 
to have a golf foursome cancelled, “ And 
don’t wait dinner, for we don’t know 
when we shall get away.” 

We turned towards the door seeking 
air, and on the pavement without an 
unending stream of people seethed by. 
A man, turning sharply, knocked from 
the arms of a little girl the doll she was 
carrying. It fell, face downwards, on the 
flagged pavement. The child stooped to 
pick it up, and as she looked at the 
pitiful little travesty of a face, the smashed 
composition, the in-falling tousled hair, 
the naked bifurcated metal with the 
obtruding, glassy eyes, a poignant wail of 
concentrated grief broke forth. 

“ What are you going to do ? ” said 
my companion, thinking of the immediate 
present, and scarcely comprehending the 
baby tragedy enacted before our eyes. 

Ready for the Call 

" What am I going to do ? Nurse— 
look 1 That is symbolic. That tiny 
tragedy is going to be magnified and 
multiplied millions of times — Rachel for 
her children weeping in a quintessence of 
bitterness, not to be comforted. Our 
manhood is going to be called upon to 
pay in blood, our womanhood in tears. 
Our woman-heart is going to be anguished, 
our mother-heart torn in twain. This is 
going to be a -woman's as well as a man’s 
war. There is the symbol that shows 
us our duty. Generally, man’s share of 
war is the destructive, woman’s the 
constructive.” 

“ My dear, you are overwrought, and 
not seeing things in their right perspective. 
There are enough nurses to attend to the 
Army. Amateurs will be neither welcomed 
nor wanted, either as soldiers or nurses. 
The regulars will see this matter through. 
Don’t exaggerate things.” 

My sanguine friend was of the type 
that regarded the work done in connection 
with the Voluntary Aid Detachments as 
inexplicably and unnecessarily enthu¬ 
siastic. At that time there were working 
throughout the British Empire many such 
detachments. 

These detachments were composed of 
men’s and women’s branches, each taking 
organised and consecutive series of 
lectures in first-aid, home-nursing, and 
nursing work under field-service and 
active-service conditions, with special 
attention always to improvisation. These 
lectures, held in winter, were followed up 
during the summer by competitive tests, 
camp practices, and field inspections. 
Observation visits to hospitals and clinics, 
as well as practical work in civil hospitals, 
were also arranged. 

Such work was extremely interesting, 
though many of its devotees were re¬ 
garded by their friends as amiable fad¬ 
dists, since “ England, of course, would 
never be at war.” Many members con¬ 


vinced, however, of the utility as well as 
the attraction of the work, continued it. 

Similar, if not exactly parallel, work 
was meantime being done by the British 
Red Cross Society, the two wisely joining 
forces in 1916, and continuing to work 
under a joint committee. 

“Old Contemptibles ” 

The earliest recruits'to active service— 
the "Old Contemptibles of the V.A.D.’s,” 
as a khaki man recently called them—con¬ 
sisted of volunteers from the detachments 
already in existence. They were women 
who had had a varying number of years’ 
experience of " ambulance work,” in 
some cases as many as ten and even 
fifteen. They were women bidden to the 
work by a lofty patriotism, an enthusiastic 
loyalty, a very real love of mother-country 
and fellow-men. 

Those people who interest themselves 
in the question of the woman slacker, 
and those who have occasionally heard 
sweeping statements about “ butterfly ” 
voluntary nurses, may like to learn of 
those early recruits. They represented a 
body analogous to that of the New 
Army. For just as men of all classes 
flocked to the flag, so did the women enrol 
in the voluntary nursing army. 

Of many classes, they included women 
—and, indeed, girls — of title, women who 
were known and valued for their public 
services, professional women who aban¬ 
doned work of lesser for that of greater 
importance, university graduates, as well 
as stay-at-home girls who had hitherto 
spent most of their energies on sports. 
Their records at Devonshire House will 
show that the majority spoke French, 
some " fluent French and German,” some 
few " French, German, and Italian,” that 
their certificates' included among others 
those of the Institute of Hygiene, first- 
class advanced physiology, first-class 
cookery and housewifery diplomas, full 
massage diplomas, as well as B.Sc., B.A., 
and M.A. degrees, the L.R.A.M., and 
numerous other qualifications which were 
to prove useful to V.A.D. work. 

Hard Work—Near and Far 

This high standard of merit and ideal 
is still maintained in measure, though 
naturally only in measure. The latest 
V.A.D. recruits are, as a rule, perforce 
younger and less experienced girls, the 
age limit for nursing service in a military 
hospital being twenty-one and in an 
auxiliary hospital nineteen. At the same 
time, it must be realised that every effort 
is made to secure the type of girl qualified 
for the work, and capable of giving that 
efficient and thoroughly reliable service 
which is at all times demanded from 
those in attendance on our wounded men. 

How did the " Old Contemptibles 
of the V.A.D.’s ” acquit themselves ? 
The growth, of the S.J.A. and B.R.C. 
organisations and of their activities 
supplies the answer. They worked day 
after day from half-past seven in the 
morning until eight o’clock at night, with 
the three hours a day off duty liable to be 
cancelled whenever occasion demanded. 

V.A.D. 's have worked or are working in 
France, Belgium, Italy, Salonika, Russia, 
Rumania, Serbia, Malta, Egypt, Gib¬ 
raltar, Mesopotamia, India (local detach¬ 
ments), and in the internment camps in 


Switzerland and Holland. They have 
served in hospital ships, and are serving 
in military and Red Cross hospitals 
both at home and abroad, in hostels, in 
clubs for nursing sisters, and in the 
W.A.A.C. and W.R.N.S. sick-bays, 
while their motor-ambulance service is 
on a large scale, and their general- 
service work of long standing and much 
appreciation. 

They have earned foreign decorations, 
in addition to a few rare and prized 
military medals for bravery under shell 
fire and devotion to duty under bombing 
from enemy aircraft. 

Disablement has not passed by the 
members of the corps, while death has 
claimed its quota—from drowning, bomb¬ 
ing, spotted fever, pneumonia, and other 
causes. One V.A.D. has recently reached 
her destination after a third attempt—- 
she has been torpedoed twice and is still 
undeterred. 

Life as a V.A.D. on active service is 
often very vivid, realistic, concentrated. 
We have our many and numerous 
" crowded hours of glorious ” existence, 
which one presumes to be so much more 
vital, and certainly more amusing, than 
fame. 

Good Fellowship 

Contrasts at most times have been 
sharp. Their piquancy has occasionally 
hurt, at other times been wholly attrac¬ 
tive. In one marquee the Shadow of 
Death, in another a rollicking, whistling 
chorus to the music of the gramophone ; 
a classical honours man and a prize¬ 
fighter in adjacent beds ; a girl with a 
name in Debrett washing the face of a 
man who in civil life was a bricklayer, 
chattering to him in the trench jargon 
which is the hall-mark of the perfect 
nursing hostess in those distant marquees. 
How happy has been the work in the 
wards, and how impossible it is to express 
adequately the courage, the grit, and the 
sportsmanship of our men 1 

And how jolly is our communal life 
in the nursing quarters—living like a 
glorified Swiss Family Robinson. The 
good fellowship of these days is something 
to cherish. The enjoyment of after-dinner 
and highly unconventional entertainment 
round the hut stove in winter, and of the 
alfresco midsummer-night’s hospitality 
in the bell-tents, will long linger in an 
affectionate memory. So, too, will our. 
popular half hour “ snack ” meal—at one 
particular hospital—from 9.30 to 10, when 
plain living and high spirits were the order 
of the morning. 

In winter a more than adequate crowd 
toasted its bread and burnt its mittens 
over a totally inadequate mess fire, while 
in summer the table was brought out 
under the acacias. 

The meal—consisting of bread and 
cheese, or bread and dripping, with tea 
from an exhausted, work-weary teapot— 
was the cheeriest of the day. Occasion¬ 
ally the conviviality bordered on the 
uproarious. Around were grouped various 
members of our democratic and repre¬ 
sentative “ Kitchener Army ” nurses. 
The informality favoured the airing of all 
camp gossip, and also the propagation, 
indeed the origin, of endless delightful 
and totally impossible rumours which 
everyone laughingly repeated and no one 
even momentarily believed. 
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False and Forsworn: The Black Cross Knight 






Armed Germany guarding the portal of the Palace of Peace 
and keeping the demons of war at bay. This allegorical 
picture, executed in 1896 by Herr Knackfuss from a design 
by the Kaiser, provides a sardonic illustration of the difference 
between his Majesty's preaching and practice. The German 
knight who twenty years ago was represented defending the 
sacred shrine of peace, to-day has laid aside his sword and 



shield and with the torch and knotted lash of the devils he 
then affected to contemn is scourging women and little 
children and setting on fire the houses of man and of God, 
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GER MANY FROM WITHIN 

PEACE TRICKS & U.S. ‘ CONTEMPTIBLES ’ 

By Frederic William Wile 

Late Berlin Correspondent of the 41 Doily Moil" 


G ERMANY and her vassals arc en¬ 
gaged in one of their periodical peace 
snivels. The American Army is 
within range of the guns of Metz. There 
can be no doubt that the two facts are as 
connected with each other as the links of 
a chain. The Kaiser never dignified 
the Americans by christening their 
Army ’’ Contemptible,” as he immor¬ 
talised Britain's first seven divisions; 
but contempt is what the German people 
were long ago officially instructed they 
might have for the “ idiotic Yankees.” 
Now that the American menace has become 
a formidable reality for Germany, it is 
useful to recall the things Germans have 
been told about America’s military pos¬ 
sibilities. 1 shall put them down in 
chronological order, dating from the United 
States’ entry into the war. Huns were 
assured by German " experts ” : 

i. That Americans would have to be 
forced into an army because they 
were devoid of war ” enthusiasm.” 

2. That conscription would not be intro¬ 
duced without terrific unrest and 
disorder throughout the country. 

3. That even if an army of millions was 
conscripted, it would take at least 
three years to convert it into an 
effective fighting organisation. 

4. That U boats, quite apart from ship¬ 
ping difficulties, would make it im¬ 
possible for the United States to 
maintain on European soil an army 
worthy of the name. 

5. That the troops America might manage 
to land in France would be worthless 
raw recruits, utterly untrained in 
“ European warfare ” ; they would 
be under-officered, and such officers 
as they had would be hopelessly in¬ 
experienced. 

C. That such American troops as had 
faced the ” German Incomparables ” 
turned out to be just what was 
expected—amateur soldiers who em¬ 
ployed ineffectual ” boxing methods ” 
against the " veteran skill ” of 
Germany’s professional warriors. 

Friday the Thirteenth 

The first American offensive—the 
wiping out of the St. Mihicl salient—has 
shown the Germans how their overlords 
lied to them about the United States. 
Every able-bodied German in his day has 
been or is now a soldier. He knows what 
it means to be booted out of the St. 
Mihiel loop within twenty-seven hours, 
with a loss of 15,000 to 20,000 prisoners. 
He knows that the professional German Army 
was licked by'the American amateurs. 

It was a significant omen that the scales 
were pulled from the eyes of the Huns on 
Friday, the thirteenth of September. 
They are a superstitious breed. The 
Kaiser himself carries a charm to bring 
him luck. German awe of the super¬ 
natural will be effectually increased by the 
circumstance that Pershing’s push was 
made on the day of the week which the 
credulous arc accustomed to call “ black,” 
and on the day of the month which 
millions of them consider “ unlucky.” 

In next week's number of The War 
Illustrated I shall hope to deal with 
the effect on the German mind of 
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the loss of St. Mihicl. There cannot be 
the slightest doubt that the Americans’ 
achievement must have given them 
furiously to think. 

The Guardian of Peaez 

In the opposite page is a reproduction 
of the notorious picture published in 
1896 at the instigation of the Kaiser, 
portraying armed Germany as the 
guardian of w r orld-peace. William II. 
had reigned for eight explosive years 
when he sprang this allegorical lie upon 
an all too unsuspecting world. It would 
be interesting to know how long Irefore or 
after the Kruger telegram (which also 
bears date of 1.8.96) Herr Knackfuss was 
commissioned to make his drawing. Two 
years later the Kaiser gave another 
indication of his passion for peace by 
launching the notorious German naval 
programme, with its openly avowed 
challenge to Britain’s supremacy at sea. 
In 1902 the German Emperor did his best 
to embroil Germany and Britain in war 
with the United States over Venezuela. 
In 1905 he brought Europe to the verge 
of a conflagration by landing at Tangier 
and his attempt to seize Morocco. In 
1909 the Kaiser aided and abetted Austria- 
Hungary to annex Bosnia and Herze¬ 
govina in defiance of the Treaty of 
Berlin — in the judgment of many a keen 
authority the real cause of to-day’s war. 
In 1911 he sent the Panther to Agadir, and 
only by a hair’s breadth was Europe once 
again spared from war over Morocco. 
In 1914 Germany finally realised her mad 
ambition to plunge the world in blood 
and tears. 

That is the twenty-two years’ record of 
Germany’s guardianship of the Palace of 
Peace ! It is a record of incessant 
intrigue, sabre-rattling, and provocation. 

The Doorkeeper of Hell 

_I suggest that one of the war’s famous 
artists—liaemaekers, Dyson, Sullivan, or 
some confrere whose pencil is equally 
potent — produce a 1918 picture to be 
framed in our memories alongside the 
Knackfuss blasphemy of 1896. As a 
title 1 propose the name of the Master 
qf Ceremonies at the Prussian Court— 
surely the most amazing cognomen extant 
.—The Doorkeeper of Hell (Pfortner von der 
Hbile). This is not the title, as it might 
well be, of the functionary who stands 
guard at the threshold of William II. ’s 
sanctuary. It is the man’s noble Prussian 
name. The world has been hell for the 
past four years. The Kaiser has been the 
custodian-in-chief of its myriad miseries. 
Let us pillory the Doorkeeper of Hell for 
all time. The picture will not be as 
lovely or inspiring as the Knackfuss 
vision. But it will be the truth. 

Gectler of the Species 

Two Berlin women, named Schmidt 
and Stock, both wives of mail-van drivers, 
quarrelled the other day over their 
children. Schmidt attacked Stock with 
a broom and belaboured her so brutally 
that Stock was struck down and killed. 
Huns, we see, are not necessarily of the 
male persuasion and in uniform. They 
belong to the weaker sex, and, as the 


Schmidt-Stock melee proves, a-c active 
on the home front. 

Rag imuffins 

In the ” Deutsche Tageszeitung,” the 
principal organ of the agricultural classes, 
I observe a plaintive paragraph asking 
for donations of clothes and boots for 
farm workers. Many of these, even 
including soldiers released from captivity 
in Russia, are in rags and barefooted. 

“ Many workers,” the notice says, 
“ have nothing but the suit on their 
back, being entirely destitute of linen, 
stockings, overcoats, or boots.” In rough 
weather their plight is described as 
dcspcrci tc. 

A sidelight on the sort of nutriment 
with which Germans nowadays have to 
put up was supplied by the recent trial 
of a jam manufacturer named Just. He 
was accused of patting on the market 
marmalade described as ” unfit even for 
horses.” It consisted of a mixture of 
turnips, mildewed mushrooms, and dead 
flies, among other things. The Court 
of Appeals rescinded a sentence of three 
months’ imprisonment on the ground 
that the Imperial Commission for Fruit 
and Vegetables had approved of the 
concoction! 

There has been horse-racing in Germany 
since 1914 on fairly pre-war lines, the 
military and breeding authorities having 
recommended it. An agitation is now- 
taking place to stop race-meetings. A 
turfman, writing in the " Berliner Tagc- 
blatt,” warns the Government of the 
foolhardiness of such action. He says 
that it will be a long time before Germany 
will be able, as formerly, to replenish her 
horse supplies from England and l-rancc. 
It is, therefore, more necessary than ever 
that the breeding industry in Germany 
itself should be supported by every possible 
means. 

Bavaria oa the Kaiser 

The ’■ Miinchner Post,’’ referring to 
the Kaiser’s recent speech at Essen, makes 
a severe personal attack on the Kaiser. 
In the course of its comments the journal 
says : “ William II. has now ruled over 
Germany for over thirty years, but t’. c 
soul of the German people in good and 
evil is closed to him, who is connected 
abroad through a thousand family and 
social ties, and is even related by blood to 
England, and it remains to him a book 
with seven seals. In the nations of the 
Entente he sees only a people yellow with 
envy. He is convinced that the enemy 
is determined to crush aud destroy us, 
although Germany's greatest enemy. 
Lloyd George, has spoken quite otherwise. 
AH jfis senses appear to be blind and dumb 
even to the stirring and critical conditions 
surrounding him in Germany. Thus no 
word regarding Prussian franchise reform 
’escaoed his lips. At a moment when, 
amidst the most violent party strife, a new 
Germany is about to be formed, he utters 
the almost inconceivable and perverted 
sentence, ' It is no time for factions.’ The 
speeches of William IL from his accession 
until his pronouncement at Krupp s show 
us in what strange, romantic, and distorted 
colours he views the world. 
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THE EDITOR’S POSTSCRIPT, 


F OLLOWING the France. I found myself so engaged -with. 

announcement the brightness - of Miss .Dent's" ha native 
made in this page two - -Stylo, and Ihe sunny character which per- 
weeks ago, .1 am glad vaded . these sketches of her V.A.X). 

experience, that I immediately deter¬ 
mined the , readers, of The War Illus¬ 
trated ought to be introduced by Miss 
Dent to this subject. I am'glad, there¬ 
fore, I have been able to arrange, with 
her to contribute to our pages a series of 
articles on “ Glimpses of V.A.D. Work.” 

I ant sure that they w ill not only interest 
and charm my large constituency of women 
readers, but engage the attention of all. 


to be able'to inform 
my readers that the 
valuable map supple¬ 
ment in course of preparation for presenta¬ 
tion with The, War Illustrated will be 
given away with our next issue, October 
5th (No. ai( 3 ). This historical map of the 

war in the west will prove the most 
valuable of the many gifts that have been 
made to readers of The War T llustrated. 
The - compilation and designing of the map 
arc being carried out in our own carto¬ 
graphic department,' and it will be pro¬ 
duced by our own printers. Indeed, it 
will be in every detail an exclusive pro¬ 
duct of Tiie War Illustrated, even the 
paper being made in our own mills. 

THE purpose of the map is to provide 
* my readers with a means of ready, 
reference to the great military movements 
since the beginning of . the war. It will 
show the positions of the opposing forces 
at the time of the First Battle of the Marne, 
September Oth, 1914, after the First Battle, 
of the Aisnc, October 19th, 1914, after the 
Battle of the Somme, March 19th, 1917, 
and all the changes of the battle-line from 
the start of the great German offensive 
on March 21st, 1918, down to September 
6th, the fourth anniversary of the First 
Battle of the Marne. In addition to these 
battle positions, the bombed area of 
German Rhineland will also be included, 
and the map will show the physical 
features of the country by means of 
shading, as well as all the railway 
communications. 

Printed in black and various, shades of 
green, it will be in every respect a very 
attractive production, .and'it is certainly 
not too much to say that .it .will be worth 
at least twice the. price , charged for 
The War Illustrated. - It should hardly 
be accessary to remind readers that no 
odd copies of the Issue will be available, 
and only regular subscribers can rely oh 
being supplied." The necessity for placing 
an order in advance is the more imperative 
as no doubt new readers may be anxiouS 
to secure .copies ’ of this exceptionally' 
valuable number. 


O NK of my ^correspondents (W. _F., 
St. Ives) suggests that in those 
coming days wlijm it will be possible to 
bring The - War; Illustrated to com¬ 
pletion it might l be desirable to publish 
at the end of the concluding volume of 
the work an “ illustrated diary of the 




Hta’S 





(Vliss Olive Dent, author of " A V.A.D. 
in France,’- whose vividly - written 
“ Glimpses of V.A.D. Work," specially 
written for 11 The War Illustrated," bpgin 
in this issue. 


A LTHOUGLI The War Illustrated war.” He Would like me, I gather from 

must include many scores of thou- his letter, to maintain week by week a 

sands of women among its readers, and steady narrative of events.. I am afraid 

week .by. week, has presented many in- this is not practicable ; so many interests 

tercsting photographs and pictures of have to be considered. It is not possible, 

the .extraordinarily varied activities of if we wish to have a.contemporary record 

women in war work, there have been very which is also fresh and varied week by ___ 

few women contributors to its literary week, for months must elapse in some adjustments made to some of the most 

pages. This, of course, is only natural, as cases before it is permissible to deal with up-to-date machinery which nullify to a 

certain events. I think, on the whole, gl - ea t extent the disability of the onc : 
that the method I am pui'suing is the one • ■ ■ • •. . ..... 

that meets with very general approv;d. 
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. in our issue of August 3rd, arid continued' A 
week by week since then, will constitute a ” 
complete..historical survey of the allied 
successes, of this summer. Then Mr. 
Hamilton ■ byte's brilliant descriptisle 
sketches amplify Mr,. Fraser’s critical 
reviews; and all- Ihe other seemingly mis¬ 
cellaneous contributions which appear 
in our pages from week to week are really 
parts of a carefully designed whole, each 
-contribution having some direct and 
important bearing on the story of the war. 

In short, I do believe. I have succeeded in 
The War Illustrated in producing a 
publication .which is at once strong in its 
" news interest,”'and of permanent value 
as a record of contemporary affairs. “ Our 
Diary of the War,” although it appears 
now only every second month, omits no 
event of any importance. 

M V correspondent, F. J, G. (Aber¬ 
gavenny), who writes suggesting 
that it might be possible to issue binding- 
cases of different sizes for The War 
Illustrated, one to hold the double 
volumes S and 9. and others to hold 
single volumes, makes a suggestion which, 
of course, had been carefully considered 
before the decision in favour of double 
volumes for the remainder of the work 
was arrived at. The urgency of the day 
insists upon uniformity, as only by 
uniformity is economy possible. To 
produce two sizes of binding-eases would 
lead to much confusion in ordering, and 
also to a large amount of waste, and for 
these reasons alone the idea is impractic¬ 
able. Readers.can be assured, however, 
that the system of binding double volumes 
will prove in every way satisfactory-and 
will keep the whole series of our publica¬ 
tion well within the dimensions of -the 
most modest home library. It will con¬ 
stitute a very .rcniarkable'pictorial record 
of our times, and will surely represent the 
greatest .value in pictures and high-class 
reading matter ever offered to the.public. 

T HE importance of productive work 
to the nation has- been brought out 
very. strikingly in the. present war, and 
the many . thousands’ of disabled men, 
whose,number arc unhappily being added 
to daily, present a very serious problem 
. to the country, which will need, both now 
and after the war, all the resources it 
can command. . The one-armed man, for 
instance, cannot ordinarily be employed 
upon productive work. 

Fortunately the " problem is being 
handled very effectively by the Lord 
Roberts Memorial Workshops, for the)' 
have had a number of contrivances and 


the chief compelling interests of war are 
essentially, affairs to be described and in¬ 
terpreted by men. The woman war corre¬ 
spondent is by no means unknown. Stilt, 
the chronicling of the great happenings is 
likely to remain a task for'men writers. 


A MONG the few women who have both 
participated in active war work in 
the field and written about it successfully 
is Miss Olive Dent, author of “ A V.A.D. 
in France.” Miss Dent is one of.the “ Old 
Contcmptibles ” of the V.A.D.," having 
joined up at the outbreak of war, and slie 
lias seen a wonderful amount of varied 
service at" home and in the hospitals in 


M R. LOVAT FRASER’S review of 
the war situation is, in effect, a 
consecutive chronicle of the great military 
movements, " and although intensely 
interesting as news in the week in which 
it appears, it will also stand the test of 
re-reading in years to come. No better 
historical records of the great German 
offensive could be desired than are to be 
found in Mr. Fraser’s weekly reviews, 
and, equally, his contributions beginning 
with “ The Allied Triumph on the Marne,” 


armed man. He is necessarily slower, but 
the work lie turns out is every whit as 
good as that of an able-bodied worker. 

Already, amongst other things, the 
disabled soldier, through these work¬ 
shops, has built up the biggest toy industry 
in this country, and the increasing excel¬ 
lence of these goods — which are' greatly w 
in demand by all the biggest wholesale M 
and retail firms in the country—bids fail" 
to make them very serious competitors in 
the world’s markets after the war to 
German-made goods. 
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OUR OBSERVATION POST 


ON A LONE TRAIL 


VyHEN the other day 1 was suggesting 
" ' to that nice American boy, of whom 
I told you, that he should get some idea 
of the size and varied interest of our 
village by travelling on an omnibus from 
Highgate to Hampton Court, 1 did not 
suppose that I should have an early 
opportunity of practically correcting my 
own vague estimate of tire magnitude of 
London. One progress, however, it has 
been part of my destiny since to make, 
not on an omnibus through sunlit ways, 
but on foot, at night, and I know now 
what I perhaps only gave academic assent 
to before, that Loudon is a mighty big 
place. Enormous ! 

T AST Saturday I went up to the City, 
“ and in Fleet Street, so happily nick¬ 
named the Street of Adventure, met a 
friend whom I had not seen for a long time. 
Conversation of an idle sort was beginning 
to fail when he said abruptly: “ I’m 

going to see a client a little way out of 
town. If you've nothing better to do, 
come with me. Train from Farringdon 
Street, tram to an old-fashioned village, 
walk across fields, something to eat in an 
inn, tea out of doors, country walk in the 
evening to Wembley, close to my place, 
and then I'll put you on the rails for 
home. Shall us ? ” “ Let’s,” I replied, 

allured by a vision of green meadows and 
growing things, and we fared forth 
together. 

T'CIOD things that come of course far 
less do please, Than those which 
come by sweet contingencies." I would 
not tell you the names of the stations and 
streets and roads through which we 
passed even if I had noticed and re¬ 
membered them. Xor will I sketch the 
old-fashioned village and its church, not 
wishing to identify them beyond question. 
They gave me as much emotional satisfac¬ 
tion as they would have given to that 
American boy, spoon-fed, perhaps, with 
old wives' tales of English villages and 
churches cumbered with monumental 
effigies. Thence we went along shady 
lanes and through green pastures and 
across a winding waterway to the promised 
inn, where we had “ something to eat ” 
of the same right English order, and later 
on proceeded to my friend's ultimate 
objective. 

p XCEPT that his cot does not overlook 
L the sea, the fate of this client 
appeared to me to be in every particular 
as fortunate as that desired for himself 
by J. Collins in his only poem known to 
me, “ To-morrow,” which you will find in 
Palgrave’s “ Golden Treasury of Songs 
and Lyrics.” His serene face told of a 
heart free from sickness and sorrow 
and of readiness to throw off the frail 
covering which he has worn for threescore 
years and ten, in full confidence that that 
“ old, worn-out stuff, which is threadbare 
to-day will become everlasting to-morrow.” 
A good man and a kind and, therefore, a 

• happy one. We had tea in the garden, 
U and I steeped myself in quiet beauty that 

I had not realised lay so near the great 
Y city, amid the faint sweetness of late roses 
(J and the deepening perfume of tobacco 

• plants. The latest bird withdrew into the 
0 shrubbery and fiitter-mice swiftly zig- 
|j zagged in the paling amber of the 
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evening. We stayed there while the last 
daylight faded into warm September 
darkness, and nothing more of the lovely 
landscape was visible than the belt of 
trees bounding it on north and east. 
When we finally came away it was dark 
night. 

THE walk from that haunt of peace to 
1 my friend’s home was an adventure 
not without its perils from hidden ditch 
and fallen timber in the intense dark¬ 
ness under those trees. Aided by a 
faculty which I possess of seeing in the 
dark, acquired by living in a remote part 
of the country' where street-lamps are not, 
and further aided at critical moments by 
a lighted match, we accomplished the 
journey and came out on the top of 
the heights near Wembley, with all 
London spread out below uS in the 
blackness. The absolute silence around 
us was broken by the dull thudding of 
guns, the guns that were steadily driving 
the German farther back towards his 
native den. We two stood on the top 
of a high hill. In the valley below and 
behind us half a dozen people, united 
in close family love, slumbered secure and 
happy. In the valley below and before 
us seven millions were wrapped in utter 
stillness, if not in sleep. In the distance 
twenty million others were striving to kill 
one another. And over all these millions— 
glad, sad, mad, but all with immortal souls 
—stretched impenetrable darkness. 

THERE we stood on a hill near Wembley 

* at half past one on a pitch dark 
night, and my home is .in Chelsea. I 
declined the offer of a bed in my friend’s 
house. I accepted _ his guidance to the 
point where the tramway lines begin to 
unwind their long clue to the heart of the 
maze of London, took all his matches, 
and stepped out stoutly. I would follow 
the tram-lines, as .one sorr& advises, and, 
at dividing ways would ask a policeman, 
as recommended by another. -After all, 
north or south, Wembley or Chelsea, 
London is London. I was as good as 
at home. 

1 XDEED I wasn't. When I had walked 

* a quarter of a mile, rain began to fall 
with a gentle persistence that filled me 

A Sos&Biet 

T GVE is the principal theme in Second-Lieu- 
^ tenant. S. B. Macleod’s “ Poems of Love and 
Wav ” (Simphin, Marshall). This soldier poet is 
adept in the fashioning of sonnets in the Shake¬ 
spearean form, and we reproduce this specimen of 
his deft workmanship because the true music of it 
will fall pleasantly on many cars. 

Canst ihou forget the shadows’ gentle fall ? 

Canst thou forget the silence and the peace? 
Canst thou forget the night's soft, tender call. 
Bidding Love rise, all baser feelings cease ? 

I feel it still : thy dear head on my breast, 

Thy dear breath on my cheek, thine arms that 
twined 

Themselves about me, and thy warm lips prest 
To mine ; and that sweet silence that 1 find 
Dearest among my memories of thee— 

The silence that so plainly said, “ I love." 

Oh, may that memory e’er my succour be, 

For nothing can it from my heart remove— 

Not the dread Angel with his veil of gloom, 

Nor the deep thunder of the Trump of Doom. 


with foreboding. For a few moments I 
hesitated, looking back into the- darkness 
and debating whether after all it would 
not be wiser to accept my friend's hos¬ 
pitality, Too late. By this time he was 
already within the shelter of his house, 
and I did not know which house. I had 
burnt my boat. I must go forward. I 
put the matches in an inside pocket and 
turned up my collar. The rain grew 
heavier, the night darker. I did not 
meet a single human being. I stuck 
doggedly to tin metal clue gleaming 
sullenly at my feet, and hoped that the 
two threads would not suddenly multiply 
fissiparously into four, and diverge in 
opposite directions, like an irritable 
amoeba on bad terms with itself. They 
did. For several horrid moments I stood 
by an ugly obelisk, with one pair of lines 
vanishing in perspective on my right 
hand, and another pair vanishing equally 
elusively on my left. How to decide, 
with none near to advise ? “ The way 

to heaven,” I reflected, ” is the first 
turning to the right and then straight on. 
I don’t want to go to heaven, but to 
Chelsea. I’ll take the turning to the left,” 
and I took it. 

/"''OMFORT came at last at a hole in a 
_ wall, where a young man was asleep 
in a customerless coffee-stall. I waked 
him up, drank a cup of tea, learned that I 
had come through Harlesden and Some¬ 
thing Wood, had made the right choice at 
the doubtful corner, and was on the 
Harrow Road, with Kensal Green still 
between me and the Edgware Road, 
where the tram-lines—but for which I 
might still have been perambulating 
Wembley—terminated. Refreshed by the 
hot tea, cheered by knowledge of my 
proper course, and further consoled by a 
refilled pipe drawing easily, I resumed my 
march, passed the high walls and ominous 
gates of the great cemetery at Kensal 
Green, and at Paddington Green came to 
regions that I knew. Edgware Road 
seemed short, owing to the comparative 
brightness shed by the few lamps burning 
there, Park Lane long and depressing, 
ufith the unceasing rain flooding the 
heavy trees, Piccadilly infinitely wide. 
At the coffee-stall at Hyde Park Corner 
I saw the first policeman, the first human 
being, indeed, except the two stall- 
tenders, whom I had seen on the whole 
way from Wembley. Then, on halting 
wing, down Brompton Road, across to 
Chelsea, and so home. 

¥ FIUXG my hat and overcoat in the 
1 bath and went to bed. Eight hours 
later I awoke, had a hot bath—the coat 
and hat had been removed by some other 
person—ate a dinner that wildly exceeded 
all regulations as to Devonportions and 
greed limit qf one-and-twopence per 
person, and spent a thoughtful afternoon 
in the book-room, readjusting my im¬ 
pressions of the size of London. If any 
of you is contemplating the production 
of a new handbook to London, he may be 
glad of this item of information about 
distances : From Wimbledon to Wamble- 
don is seventeen miles ; from Wambledon 
to Wimbledon is seventeen miles ; from 
Wembley Hill to Chelsea is a hundred. 
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ARTILLERY TROPHIES CAPTURED BY THE CANADIANS. — A few of the vast number of enemy guns which have lately accumulated 
behind the British lines in France. They form part of the considerable haul made by the Canadians during the course of their recent 
advances. In the foreground — an object of special interest to the men—is a big specimen of the Hun’s anti-aircraft artillery. 
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RUSSIA AND 


E VEN in the midst of the dramatic 
changes on the western front we 
must never,, keep our eyes turned 
too long from the obscure events which 
are happening in the immense regions 
between the River Vistula and the Pacific 
Ocean. Look on the map at these vast 
spaces. They constitute nearly half of 
Europe and Asia, and over them hangs 
a dense • pall. Sometimes the cloud is 
riven for a moment, and we get a lurid 
glimpse of murder, of misery, of whole¬ 
sale insensate massacres by groups of 
men who have sunk lower than savages.. 
We see political perverts of the basest 
type hiding in fortified buildings, or 
scurrying to and fro in armoured cars, and 
daily signalising their usurpation of power 
by the most vile and atrocious crimes. 

That any Briton, at this time of 
day, can find it in his heart to apolo¬ 
gise for these sewer-rats of civilisation 
passes my comprehension. Again and 
again it has been proved that these 
depraved criminals are the eager agents 
of German masters. They are draining 
Russia of gold in order to send it to 
Berlin. Their villainous designs have 
been exposed afresh in the last few weeks. 
It is no answer to say that the Bolshevists 
" used German help ” in order to attain 
their own ends. Their only definite 
purpose was wholesale destruction, and 
they could no more build a new world 
from the ruins of the old than could 
Genghiz Khan and his slaughtering hordes. 
The Bolshevists have battened on blood, 
and that any man in this country could 
condone their fiendish deeds is the blackest 
shame that has yet come upon us. 

A Shining Example 

Yet no, not the blackest; for to me 
the worst stain on the allied cause in 
Eastern Europe is that the Allied Govern¬ 
ments stooped to talk with these loath¬ 
some ruffians. They were mocked and 
jeered at for their pains. Their messages 
received insulting replies. They were told 
that the one great object of Lenin and his 
fellow-lunatics was to reproduce their 
filthy orgies of massacre and rapine in 
every civilised country in Europe ; but 
still the diplomatists talked and paltered 
with them. And while the Allies said 
smooth and polite things to the Bol¬ 
shevists for many months, they never 
made the smallest attempt to rescue 
Russia from her hideous fate. Are they 
doing enough to-day in Siberia and on the 
borders of the White Sea and on the 
shores of the Caspian ? I doubt it. 

It was left for the Czecho-Slovaks to 
set the hesitating Allied Powers a shining 
example, and to lead the way in the task 
of rescuing Russia. There is nothing more 
amazing in history than the meteoric 
insurgence of the Czecho-Slovak troops 
beyond the Volga and beyond the Urals, 
and there is no episode in the war more 
misunderstood by the British public. 

I think the new labels borne by the 
various races in Eastern Europe have 
tended to confuse our people. In these 
islands we have always been a little hazy 
about the racial divisions of the Near East, 
ever since the days when Shakespeare 
insisted on giving Bohemia a seaboard. 
We knew something of the Czechs of 
Bohemia, but the Czecho-Slovaks, ap¬ 
pearing mysteriously in the heart of 
Siberia, were rather a puzzle. 
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THE CZECHO-SLOVAKS 


By Lovat Fraser 

1 have had several letters asking me 
to say a little more about the Czecho¬ 
slovaks. They are the Slavs of Northern 
Austria, and must not be confused with 
the Jugo-Slavs, who chiefly belong to 
Southern Austria. They inhabit Bohemia, 
Moravia, parts of Austrian Silesia, and 
that hilly north-western corner of Hungary 
which lies between the Tatra Mountains 
and Pressburg, on the Danube. Some 
say that the Czecho-Slovaks are ethnically 
one, only in Bohemia they arc known as 
Czechs and in Hungary as Slovaks. 
Some of my friends declare, however, that 
there is a perceptible difference, for the 
Czechs are more highly polished and 
cultivated, while the Slovaks are perhaps 
of harder fibre. 

Czech Hatred of the Hun 

The Czecho-Slovaks as a whole number 
nine or ten millions, but their history 
really centres around the Czechs of 
Bohemia. Up to the early Middle Ages 
the Czechs had their own rulers, although 
the Germans, both from north and south, 
had long tried to overwhelm them. They 
finally lost their independence, and were 
brought under the complete domination 
of the Hapsburgs at the disastrous 
Battle of the White Mountain in i6zo. 

The subsequent martyrdom of the 
Czechs is one of the darkest pages in the 
story of Europe. They were massacred 
wholesale, their towns and villages were 
laid waste, their language was suppressed, 
and their national religion proscribed. 
For three hundred years the Czechs have 
struggled against a brutal process of 
obliteration. They have nourished a 
fierce and righteous hatred of the Germans 
which even Herr Lissauer, the author 
of the German “ Hymn of Hate,” would 
find difficult to express. Harried, de¬ 
spoiled, subjected to the grossest forms 
of tyranny, they have still kept alive 
their national aspirations, and the most 
oppressive devices of the Hapsburgs and 
their minions have failed to subdue their 
racial unity. 

Long ago the Czechs perceived that 
education coupled with physical training 
were the keys which would some day 
open the gates and regain for them their 
national liberties. They kept their brains 
cultivated and their bodies fit. The 
University of Prague is held in honour 
in every seat of learning. 

“Whzn Austria Is Not” 

When war began the Czechs had 
the lowest percentage of illiteracy in 
Europe, lower than the Germans, and I 
think lower than our own ; while their 
national athletic gathering, the “ Sokol,” 
was famous throughout the world. They 
knew that the time of which they had 
dreamed for three centuries was at hand ; 
and their great intellectual leader, Pro¬ 
fessor Masaryk, last heard of at Wash¬ 
ington, was fortunately able to find on 
allied soil shelter from which to direct 
the national movement. 

How the Czech regiments deserted in 
large numbers on the Russian front ; how 
they were misunderstood in Russia at 
first, and only grudgingly permitted to 
form fresh units to fight against their 
hereditary German and Austrian foes ; 
how they stood steadfast on the Galician 
front in that last shameful encounter 


when the Bolshevist troops bolted ; how 
they turned their backs on the Bolshevist 
traitors, and sought to make their way 
through Siberia in order to embark at 
Vladivostok and stand side by side with 
the’Allies in France ; how the Bolshevists 
attacked them and sought to disarm 
them, with the result that the Czecho¬ 
slovaks turned at bay, routed the 
Bolshevists in the basin of the Volga 
and seized the Siberian Railway — are all 
episodes which have been recorded, 
though the narrative still lacks details. 
The Czecho-Slovaks have their reward 
in their recognition as an allied nation 
by all the Great Powers of the Entente. 
Their own historian, Palacky, has said : 
” Before Austria was, we were a nation, 
and will be when Austria is not.” His 
words are coming true. 

Yet it is far from clear that the Allies 
arc helping either the Czecho-Slovaks or 
Russia to the extent which is undoubtedly 
necessary. The recognition of the Czecho¬ 
slovaks is an event which must have a 
marked effect upon the terms of peace. 
It means that Bohemia and Moravia and 
a slice of Hungary must have autonomy 
and independence, and unless the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire is practically dis¬ 
membered the purpose of the Allies cannot 
be fulfilled. But the true nucleus of the 
nation is found among the gallant men 
who have cleared a pathway through 
Siberia and have dealt deadly blows at 
the power of the Bolshevists in European 
Russia. Paper declarations will not help 
these brave soldiers, who are doing the 
work of the Allies on the eastern front. 
They need practical aid, and are not 
getting it in sufficient measure. 

Urgent Need of Help 

Too much was made of the recent 
meeting of a Czecho-Slovak detachment 
with Colonel Semenoff's troops on the 
borders of Manchuria. It was an illus¬ 
tration of the ease with which disciplined 
military forces can pass through Siberia, 
but it brings no present assistance to the 
Czecho-Slovaks on the,Volga. More rein¬ 
forcements are "urgently needed, and only 
Japan can furnish them promptly in 
sufficient numbers. Not until the allied 
expedition has passed Lake Baikal and 
linked up with the Russian and Czecho¬ 
slovak troops in Western Siberia will it 
be possible to say that effectual help is 
being rendered. 

The allied forces in the Murrnan 
territory and south of Archangel are. 
fighting vigorously, but their work essen¬ 
tially is to keep open the northern door¬ 
ways into Russia. They are too remote 
at present to affect materially the main 
situation. On the Caspian, General Dun- 
sterville, the original of Kipling’s 
” Stalky,” has been compelled to with¬ 
draw his slender force from Baku, and is 
now back on Persian soil. 

Yet the Bolshevists are nearing their 
end. They are going down in a sea of 
blood, and on the eve of their downfall 
have been slaughtering wholesale the men 
of intellect and character in Russia; 
they will swiftly disappear amid universal 
execration. The free nations of the world 
have not drawn the sword in order to 
enthrone at the end of the war the foulest 
principles of wholesale murder and spolia¬ 
tion and class tyranny. 
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Winners and Losers on Highways of the West 



On one of the highways of war’s unceasing activity. Limbers of a Canadian artillery column passing along a line of halted motor- 
lorries behind the British lines on the western front, while an observation balloon was being hauled down slightly ahead. 



A crowd of German prisoners taken by the Canadians during recent fighting 
, it cannot fail to be noted that a large proportion of them are undersized. 


Seemingly well content to find themselves in captivity, i 
Varied as are the physical types among the prisoners, 
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THE SIEGE OF GERMANY 
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BY AIR 


By H. W. Wilson 

The Distinguished Naval and Military Critic of the “ Daily Mail ” 


A LMOST a year lias now passed since 
the British Government was at 
last prodded by public opinion 
into attacking Germany through the air. 
A little later a special force to make these 
attacks was established, known as the 
Independent Air Force. 

As the Grand Fleet is independent of 
the Army, so is this force which acts in 
another element. It is not the tactical 
accessory of our troops in the field as 
are the aircraft engaged in artillery 
observation, contact patrol work, fighting 
hostile aeroplanes, or photographing. Its 
objects are strategical. In considering its 
work it is well to remember that it is 
still only in its first infancy. Neverthe¬ 
less, it has already achieved remarkable 
results. 

Since October, 1917, British airmen 
have made several hundred raids into 
Germany. Before that date the Germans 
derived an immense advantage from air 
war. They very quickly showed the 
folly of the theory advanced by some 
people in this country that it was possible 
to meet air raids by doing nothing and 
pretending that the British people like 
to be raided. 

Large British forces, as German experts 
exultantly pointed out in 1916, had to 
be withdrawn from the fighting-front 
in France and used for mere passive 
defence. Sir Douglas Haig’s armies were 
weakened at a critical time. ‘\Number- 
less defence stations have been created,” 
wrote Captain Persius, in the “ Berliner 
Tageblatt,” " demanding the attention of 
many thousands of officers and men, 
including the crew’s for handling guns 
and manipulating the searchlights, which 
need the services of very careful and 
highly-trained men. Countless airmen 
are also engaged in anti-aircraft work. 
Guns, munitions, searchlights, aeroplanes 
have all to be provided for this special 
purpose." 

Three Hundred Miles of Targets 

No wonder that Germans rubbed their 
hands each time that a British Minister, 
or a British newspaper, or a British 
politician declared that it would be " un- 
British ” to hit back. Our women and 
children at home and our troops at the 
front were weakened and exposed to 
terrible danger because British policy 
was dictated by a few sentimentalists. 

All this has ended now. The British 
raids on Germany—though they are still 
only in their very beginning—have 
already compelled the enemy to provide 
strong air defences for his threatened 
towns on the Rhine and in South Ger¬ 
many. The protection of London is a 
comparatively small problem, because the 
vulnerable area in England is not at 
present large. The protection of many 
thousand square miles of Germany is a 
more serious matter for the German Staff. 

Our Independent Air Force has many 
targets strung out over an air front of 
three hundred miles from Essen to Munich. 
Some of the most vital centres of German 
industry and munition-making are peril¬ 
ously exposed. A very considerable force 
of German guns, searchlights, airmen, and 
aeroplanes is needed to give any effective 
defence, as defensive forces can only act 
within narrow limits. 


So clear is this from the map that no 
surprise will be felt at the German change 
of tone about air. raids and the German 
suggestions that an air truce should be 
concluded. 

The precedents which the Germans 
established are ' merely being turned 
against themselves. They cannot have 
one law of war for England and another 
for Germany. Moreover, the targets so 
far attacked by British airmen have been 
military and munition establishments, 
railways, or docks. There is no reason 
why this discrimination should be exer¬ 
cised, as we know that German airmen 
discharge bombs in the residential dis¬ 
tricts of our English towns which they can 
reach, and glory in so doing. 

Some Results Achieved 

So far back as March an official British 
statement summed up the work which 
had then been accomplished in raiding 
Germany as follows : " Since October we 
have made thirty-eight effective raids 
into Germany, and we have dropped 
forty-eight tons of explosives, a remark¬ 
able achievement in the circumstances. 
Approximately about • two hundred and 
fifty flights have been made, during which 
only ten machines have been lost. In¬ 
creased distance to which raids have been 
carried is most satisfactory. The majority 
of British raids have been carried out in 
daylight, and photographs have been 
taken of the bursting bombs, placing the 
accuracy of the reports received of their 
effect beyond all doubt. By attacking 
in daylight it has been possible to con¬ 
centrate attack on objects of actual 
military importance. During the night 
raids our machines have descended to 
low heights and fired at searchlights, 
trains, and stations. A steady increase 
has been observed in the enemy’s anti¬ 
aircraft searchlights, guns, and aero¬ 
planes.” 

In a raid on Stuttgart twelve machines 
left in the morning ; eleven reached the 
objective and dropped three bombs of 
230 lb., sixteen of 112 lb., and nine of 
40 lb. In another raid on Mannheim our 
airmen dived to a few hundred feet above 
their_ targets and placed every bomb where 
they intended. 

In the Near Future 

Neutral observers after the raids on 
Cologne, Coblenz, and Treves reported 
great nervousness in all the Rhine towns, 
with a hurried resort to the cellars when 
. an air alarm was given. One satisfactory 
point in the operations of the Independent 
Air Force is that its activity is constantly 
increasing, w’hen the weather is not such 
as entirely to prevent raids. Thus in June 
it carried out seventy-four raids and 
dropped sixty-one tons, attacking, among 
important tow’ns, Cologne, Coblenz, 
Karlsruhe, Mannheim (three times) ; in 
July it carried out ninety-six raids and 
dropped eighty-one tons of bombs, at¬ 
tacking Coblenz (three times), Mannheim 
(four times), Stuttgart (twice), Treves 
(twice), and Heidelberg. 

The extraordinary range of powerful 
modern aircraft was' illustrated in August, 
when Italian airmen flew over Vienna, 
dropping leaflets instead of bombs, but 
warning the Viennese of what was in 


store for them. Our Independent Air 
Force has machines as powerful as those 
in the hands of our Italian allies. 

As the Independent Air Force expands 
and receives the aid of the large force of 
American airmen that may shortly be 
expected on the western front, so will the 
strategical scope of its action extend. 
It has already compelled the Germans 
to move many of their munition estab¬ 
lishments and to reconstruct others so 
that they may not be so easy of attack. 
That is to say, besides diverting large 
German military forces from the western 
front, it has diverted German labour and 
economic forces from the manufacture 
of munitions at a time when Germany 
has not a man to spare. 

In the not distant future a strong 
British and American air force will be 
able to carry out a siege of the German 
Army by the air. It will be able to create 
behind that Army a zone through which 
the enemy will find it dangerous or almost 
impossible to' pass. With continuous 
raids in strong force all the railways and 
roads could be broken, bridges destroyed, 
junctions kept under attack, barracks 
and shelters wrecked, and towns wiped 
out. 

The Germans boast of having created 
a desert zone in their front by the de¬ 
struction of the towns and villages in 
the part of France which they have 
recently evacuated, and plume themselves 
on the advantage they have gained. 

The New Air Policy 

They have only created another pre¬ 
cedent that will be turned against 
themselves. Air warfare can make a 
desert of a strip of land fifty miles or a 
hundred miles wide in Western Germany, 
and so cut off the German Army from 
its bases. Such operations would require 
thousands of machines, but in the not 
distant future, when American aero¬ 
planes arrive, there will be thousands 
available. 

We shall see an entirely new phase 
of war. Grant in 1864-65 tried to 
destroy Lee’s depots and to drive him 
from his positions in Virginia by strong 
cavalry raids, passing round his rear and 
burning and destroying everything. The 
allied air-siege will be far more terrible, 
as in aircraft the modern strategist hr:; 
a much more powerful, mobile, and 
effective force than cavalry. 

This goal has been in view since 1914, 
and if the enemy tries to return to a war 
of positions and trenches such strategy 
would be peculiarly effective against him, 
as it can only be countered by a superiority 
of aircraft which he is never now likely 
to be able to obtain, if the Allies do not 
slacken their efforts. 

The new air policy has thus not only 
been a great immediate success, aiding 
the allied armies on the western front 
at the moment of supreme danger; it 
also, in conjunction with the new methods 
of attack and the wider employment of 
Tanks in ground war, promises a means 
of ending the struggle with the triumph 
of freedom. 'There is a profound justice 
in the fact that the enemy, by violating 
the laws of war, has prepared the very 
weapon which will pierce him and deal the 
fatal blow. 
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Recruits to Britain’s Cavalry of the Clouds 


First medical examination of a recruit to the Royal Air Force ; he is undergoing a nerve test under the watchful eyes of the doctor. 
Right : New recruits to the R.A.F. taking the oath with upraised hands at Hampstead. 



Small motor-tractor qetting a huge British bombing machine into position at an aerodrome on the western front, and (in circle) 

forepart of one of the giant British bombing aeroplanes about to set out on a flight over the enemy lines in France. 


Newly-joined cadets of the R.A.F. receiving their kits at Hampstead. 
Measuring a cadet’s hand for his size in gloves. 
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Joy at Awakening From a Four Years’ Nightmare 


Some of the people of Saudemont being removed in a transport waggon from their village while it was still under German shell 
fire, and (right) the departure of another waggonload of people relieved from the four years’ nightmare of “ German occupation. 
In oval above : Two old Frenchwomen proudly march down the village street on the arms of one of their deliverers. 


Inhabitants of Saudemont—east of the “ Wotan ” line and north¬ 
west of Cambrai — freed at the beginning of September by the 
Canadians after four years of Hun domination. 








































Two French civilians who hid in the ruins of a village recovered 
by the Canadians. All the other young people were deported. 




Where once prosperity throve: Ruined French town in the war area. Inset: Convalescent depot in France, showing the wealth 
of flowers the men have raised in the tiny garden plots for which they have found room between the footpath and their Nissen huts. 
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Ruined But Rescued From the Hun’s Heavy Hand 
































Australian artillery loading ammunition limbers. Splendid support was given to the Australian infantry by their gunners following hot on 
their trail. At Peronne, on August 31st, they got several brigades of field-guns into position while the infantry were crossing the river under 
cover of darkness, and at daybreak opened so intense a fire on Mont St. Quentin that the infantry carried that height in an hour. 



New Zealanders advancing through a village to the north-east of Bapaume. It was in the early morning of August 29th that one of the 
outstanding successes of the Allies’ counter-offensive fell to the New Zealanders, who drove the enemy rearguards out of Bapaume and 
re-entered that town, which their Australian comrades had first recovered from the invader eighteen months before, in March, 1*917. 
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Where Anzacs Gained Fresh Glory in France 


Patrol of Australian Light Horse clearing out enemy resisters in a ruined village during the great advance on the western front, in which 
troops from the island continent have again and again won new laurels. On September 18th, Sir Douglas Haig reported, men of the let and 
4th Australian Divisions had secured and held the outpost positions of the Hindenburg line on the whole of their respective fronts. 



Peronne as it appeared when it was captured by Australian troops on Sunday, September 1st. The barricade of wire-tangled timber shows 
how the enemy had sought to impede the Australians, who by their capture of IVIont St. Quentin the day before had made the enemy’s 
evacuation of Peronne inevitable. There was machine-gun fighting in the streets before the place was cleared of rearguarding Germans. 
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Spirit of Sport That Aids in Winning the War 



Taking their prizes in War Bonds. Winners at an R.A.F. sports meeting in France 
Right : Two padres winning the thres-legged race at an A.S.C. gymkhana. 


Wounded soldiers at a Southwark garden-party indulge in a suspended apple-eating competition. Right : King George, during an 
inspection of one of the principal training centres for young airmen, is amused at a cushion-punching display by R.A.F. cadets. 



Balloon race at the Atlantic Union Club sports for wounded soldiers. The second from the right is Pte. Henry Stephens, a South 
African who fought in the retreat from Mons. Right : Officer and motor-driver in a blindfold race at R.A.F. sports in France. 
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Lines of Communication Through Many Posts 


Dominion journalists visit the lady of Arras who stayed in that city throughout the bombardment. Right : German signpost at a 
French village. To the left lay the District Commandant’s quarters ; another notice declares galloping and trotting to be “ Verboten.” 


Men of the U.S. Army postal staff keeping the gigantic card-index by means of which letters to American soldiers can be readdressed 
when necessary. Right : Sorting the mail for a British contingent on the ground somewhere on the western front in France. 



n signallers making use of a derelict German rifle as a telephone poston newly-captured ground. Right: In a German pigeon- 
ured during a recent British advance. The gas-proof box was used for attaching messages to the birds during a gas attack. 






























IVIen of the Canadian Railway Corps repairing the track of what had shortly before been a German light railway on the western front. 
As soon as the fnfantry have driven the enemy farther eastward the men behind set to work maintaining the line of communication. 


Canadian engineers at work on a plank-roadway through a newly recaptured village on the western front, thus permitting of the 
rapid movement, over badly broken ground, of wheeled traffic for taking forward supplies to men and guns in the fighting area. 


Ammunition column of the Canadians passing through a ruined village on the Arras front during their recent magnificent advance to 
and through the “ Wotan Switch.” Nothing was left of the one-time village beyond a few shell-broken walls. 
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Ways That Led To & Through the‘Wotan Switch’ 
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MEN AND CITIES OF THE WAR 

VALUE OF THE LITTLE GUNNERS’ 


" / —>ARRII'.D his gun fifteen miles. 
1 . Wouldn’t have parted with it 

so long as life was left in him. 
And the first thing he did when he was 
able to settle down quietly was to start 
cleaning the blessed gun.” 

" And how much does a machine-gun 
weigh ? ” 

" Twenty-eight pounds. Quite enough 
to carry on your shoulder for five miles, 
let alone fifteen.” 

That was a scrap) of conversation 
between a Machine Gun Corps officer and 
a'recent visitor to the front. The visitor 
had not known that the machine-gunners 
had a corps of their own, though it has 
existed for a long time now. He' was 
shown their carts in which the guns and 
stands are carried. He heard how there 
had arisen already a tradition and a fine 
spirit of comradeship among the “ little 
gunners.” 

lie saw something of the training they 
are put through, and he went back to 
England with a very high opinion of the 
corps. 

If he had been out during the March 
and April fighting he would have had 
every opportunity to judge for himself 
of their “ stoutness,” to use the word 
which is so much used by the Army to 
denote the qualities of a good soldier. 
He would have seen them delaying the 
German advance, refusing to leave their 
positions until the enemy were “ right 
on top of them.” He would have heard 
numberless talcs of their courage and 
skill which, in very many places, gave 
the infantry time to withdraw to lines 
on which they could put up further 
resistance. 

A Prediction Fulfilled 

I do not look back upon what I have 
written during this war with any feeling 
of pride. It would be indecent to harbour 
such a feeling even if one had reason for 
patting oneself on the back. When men 
are dying and being broken by the 
thousand, any self-congratulation upon 
one’s futile efforts to describe their sacri¬ 
fice would be as hateful as 

To peep and but anise 
Upon a mother’s grave. 

But there is ono prediction which I 
recall sometimes with complacence. I 
wrote i n the second month of the struggle : 
"This is going to be a machine-gun war,” 
and I urged the necessity of supplying 
our troops with all the weapons of this 
kind possible. It was a long time before 
they had enough, but eventually the 
automatic bullet-discharger became our 
most effective means both of attack and 
of defence, and since then the importance 
of the machine-gun has even further 
developed. To it was due, in large part, 
German success in the March offensive, 
and to it we owed more than to any 
other factor our success in bringing the 
epemy’s rushes to a standstill. 

At first the regular machine-gun, the 
mitrailleuse, as it was named upon its 
first appearance during the Franco- 
l'russian War (from the French word 
mitraille, meaning grape-shot), or the 
Vickers-Maxim, as we called it in South 
Africa, was supplied to the infantry. 


By Hamilton Fyfe 

But the formation of a special force was 
seen from the beginning to be only a 
question of time. 

Now the infantry use the Lewis gun, 
which can either be fired from the shoulder 
or placed on a stand. The machine-gun, 
mounted on a tripod, and firing from a 
belt of cartridges, is the weapon of the 
Machine Gun Corps. 

The tribute of which the corps is most 
proud came from a German soldier. This 
man wrote a letter, to a friend in Germany, 
which fell into our hands. In this he 
said : 

" How the battle is going I would 
rather not say, but I will tell you that 
the English are tough opponents, and 
they give us an extremely bad time with 
their machine-guns.” 

M.G.’s Hold Henin Hill 

One of the most spectacular exploits 
of the machine-gunners was the holding 
of Henin Hill during the Battle of Arras 
at the end of March, that battle in which 
the enemy’s hopes were so crushingly 
disappointed. All day the crews of 
five guns kept the German forces back 
in"~order to give the infantry time to 
reorganise. 

At that moment time was of the 
utmost value to us. The enemy tried 
to storm the hill. They did their best 
to shell our men off it. Every time 
they advanced they were met with 
streams of bullets. After every fierce 
bombardment our tap-tap-tap began 
again. Not until evening did this mag¬ 
nificent defence yield. 

The most characteristic sound of the 
battle of to-day is this quick tap-tap- 
tap-tap-tap of the Vickers’ gun. It is 
more alarming than the noise of artillery. 
It is so insistent. It seems-to say, " I 
am looking for you — yes, for you, you, 
you.” 

The roar of the heavies and the field- 
guns may go on for hours without 
attracting more than languid attention 
from those who are not actually under 
fire. As soon as the machine-guns start 
chattering the atmosphere becomes more 
tense. One knows that the troops have 
come to closer quarters, that the infantry 
action will soon begin. 

“Trickling” Through 

-The way iiiachine-gunners are used in 
an advance, such as that of the Germans 
last spring, is this : They arc sent forward 
to " trickle ” in among the enemy ; to 
sound his line for weak spots ; to make 
little gaps which are immediately signalled 
back and into which more troops can be 
pushed if the command thinks fit. For 
defence they are in “ nests ” ; that is to 
say, prepared positions from which they 
can obtain a good field of fire in the 
direction of the enemy’s probable advance. 

The Germans did not expect our 
machine-gunners to cause them such 
heavy casualties as they suffered in the 
early days of the offensive. They were 
obliged to change their tactics in conse¬ 
quence of these losses. That is another 
tribute to their effectiveness-* ith which 
the officers and men of our Machine 
Guu Corps are, and have a right to be, 
thoroughly satisfied. They were not so 


pleased with General Ludendorff’s dis¬ 
covery that " the proper way to fight 
machine-guns is with field-guns and 
trench - mortars.” This brought upon 
them, whenever .their nests could be 
accurately located, a most unpleasant 
shower of shells and ” mines.” 

In some cases the gunners and their 
guns were buried more than once by 
explosions, and they had to dig themselves 
and their guns out in order—what do 
you suppose ? To retire ? Not a bit 
of it. To start their guns again. In the 
Battle of the Lys they held their ground 
while the Germans were within .bombing 
distance of them, fifty yards or so. They 
had bombs, too, and used them to good 
purpose. Now and then parties of the 
enemy would work round on to the 
flanks of the guns. Then, while the 
gunners went on winding off their cart¬ 
ridge-belts, their comrades did their best, 
a.id for a long time were able to keep 
the Germans off with their revolvers and 
with hand-grenades. 

One of the finest feats of the machine- 
gunners was the complete check they 
inflicted upon the enemy in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Kernmel on April 30th. 
Our troops were then on one side of the 
little stream called the Kernmel Brook, 
with the Germans on the other side. 
Each had a high bank ; down in the hollow 
the brook ran between them. 

On the German bank were a number 
of Nissen huts which we had left there, 
very simple round-backed structures made 
of “ iron roofing.” The enemy's idea was 
to gather his attacking force in these huts, 
then rush them down the bank and up 
on our side. The machine-gunners spoilt 
that scheme. Every time the Germans 
showed themselves they were driven 
back by a terrific volume of well-directed 
fire. 

Cool Courage of a Sergeant 

Nor did the machine-gunners content 
themselves with strafing the enemy when 
they could see him. They kept up jets of 
bullets on to those huts, which prevented 
the German soldiers from staying in them 
in any position save a grovelling one on 
the floor. Their intended action was an 
utter failure. 

Of individual machine-gunners’ deeds 
of cool courage I think there is none finer 
than that of the sergeant who found 
himself and his party isolated far in front 
of our line. He told his men to make 
their way back, lying down for a bit, then 
making a dash for another shelter. He 
himself kept one gun w'orking to protect 
their retreat, and when he saw that they 
had most of them reached a place of 
safety (several of them had been knocked 
out on the way), he picked up the gun 
and rejoined them, untouched. 

Another sergeant, by cleverly manoeuv¬ 
ring among trenches that he knew 1 very 
well, managed to keep a mass of the 
enemy in check for an hour or more. 
He changed his position frequently and 
enfiladed the advancing Germans with 
disastrous effect until, by sheer weight 
of numbers, they forced him to retire. 
He got all his men and guns away, thanks 
to his acquaintance with the trench 
system. He had never once let them 
come under direct fire from the puzzled 
Boche. 
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‘Dazzle’ Painted Vessels that Puzzle the Hun 


Hoisting guns aboard during the conversion of a Cunard steamer into an auxiliary cruiser in the Port of London; [showing 
something of that bold camouflage which renders it difficult for enemy craft to judge outline and distance of the ship at sea. 




Discharging flour into lighters in the Port of London. This vessel also affords a striking example of “ dazzle,” or camouflage, 
painting. {These pictures are reproduced by the courtesy of the Ministry of Information from paintings by Mr. John Everett.) 
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NAVY LIFE ASHORE & AFLOAT 

THE GREATEST SUBMARINE STORY 


C APTAIN S - (submarines) calls 

this the greatest submarine story 
of the war. 

This is the tale. 

Captain John Redax, of submarine 
S.B.4, was bitterly complaining of inertia 
to his glass of ginger-ale when a message 
in cipher was brought him which altered 
his whole outlook. 

In less than twenty minutes S.B.4 
had slipped her anchor and glided safely 
through a tortuous route, past the multi¬ 
tudinous war craft, towards the open sea. 

Some considerable period afterwards 
she had sighted her destination — a cer¬ 
tain island at the back of which the captain 
knew, according to the despatch to hand, 
was an enemy battleship. He also knew 
that there were several rows of mines, 
nets, land torpedoes, and such contrap¬ 
tions made specially for such vessels as 
his. 

He gave the order to dive, and sub¬ 
merged as far as his periscope would allow. 
With eyes glued through the " finders 
lie tried to detect some sign of enemy 
activity. But apparently the battleship 
relied completely on the mines and nets. 
There was not even an aeroplane about. 

lie called down the speed till the sub¬ 
marine was going at about eight knots. 
Then he realised that against the strong 
current in these parts his speed would 
hardly give him control. So he decided 
to risk it, and increased the speed to 
twelve knots. 

Action Stations ! ” 

In order to steer clear of the first row of 
mines he had to dive at an extreme depth. 
This, of course, cut off his means of seeing 
what was going on, so that virtually he 
was groping in the dangerous darkness to 
his fate. 

" I believe we’ve cleared the first lap,” 
ijuoth the " owner ” to No. 1. 

No sooner had he said this when the 
vessel bumped against "something. ’ 

“ I don’t think we have, sir,” said No. 1 
laconically. 

Luckily the mine—for it certainly was 
a mine — failed to explode, and submarine 
S.B.4 continued her audacious career in 
the throat of the enemy. 

" All sorts of unusually weird noises 
were going on outside,” the captain after¬ 
wards said. ” You knew the blighters 
had thought out all sorts of new devices, 
and I wondered what on earth some of 
them meant.” 

Imagine the tense air of expectancy 
when the order ” Surface!” was given in 
order to see where they were. 

" Thirty-live feet, sir.” And then - - 

" Action stations ! ” the captain bawled . 
Lying not a couple of hundred feet off 
was the great prize lie was seeking, entirely 
unprotected. Only a little supply boat 
lay alongside her, unloading meat. 

" Inclination 40 !—250 ! Flood No. 1 ! 
Fire ! Dive ! ” 

The two orders were delivered within 
half a minute of each other. The captain 
had not time to wait and see the ” fish ” 
go right home, but he beheld enough to 
show him that it could not possibly miss. 
And a deafening explosion, which shook 
his own vessel, gave him additional proof 
of the correctness of his aim. 

■’ Got her 1 Right in the neck ! ” 

As a matter of fact he got her amid- 


By Sydney A. Moseley 

ships, and the great vessel broke in two 
, and sank like a stone. 

Submarine S.B.4 made her way home¬ 
wards modestly, and hugging the earth, 
so to speak. After she had gone a little 
way, the captain decided to rest a bit ; 
so down to the bottom he took her, and 
he and his small but jubilant staff of 
officers wended their way to the ward¬ 
room, drank to the “ damned good luck,” 
and wondered how in heaven they were 
going to get out again. 

“Dive, Dive, Man!” 

It is one thing—and a big thing, too— 
to get into close quarters with the enemy ; 
it is quite another to get away again. 

“ Have a drink ! This time to another 
piece of damned luck.” 

In a couple of hours the “ owner ” 
decided he might risk continuing the 
journey homewards. It was a narrow, 
tortuous channel he had to steer through, 
and he soon found that, compass or no 
compass, he didn’t know where he was. 
The " 1st ” groped through a chart with 
black and red dots bespattered on it. 
The “ owner ” tried the compass all sorts 
of ways, and the two, with the aid of the 
torpedo officer, ” figured ” it out together. 
But as they each came to different con¬ 
clusions, the captain decided to rise to a 
height near enough to have a peep through 
the periscope. 

" Blow tanks ! ” 

Slowly the submarine began to rise, and 
soon her ” eyes ” would be open again. 
Up, up — forty, thirty, twenty feet. 

” Ease her ! ” 

But up she continued to go with a 
bound until she broke surface. And then, 
horrors ! From three different directions, 
straight and as fast almost as arrows, five 
torpedo-boats and a trawler were making 
for her. They opened fire — “ chucked 
stuff about ” is Commander -’s ver¬ 

sion—at this short range, but were making 
doubly certain by trying to ram her. One 
shot alone got home. - It completely 
smashed the after periscope just as, in 
response to the captain’s sharp command 
of ” Dive, dive, man ! ” submarine S.B.4 
submerged at an angle of 45 ! 

" Ten feet, sir.” 

" Go on! ” 

“ Twenty-five—thirty feet.” 

” Seventy feet, sir.” 

" Hold her ! ” 

" One hundred — 120, 150 feet.” 

A Waiting Game 

The electric current had failed. In the 
darkness they could feel themselves drop¬ 
ping into what seemed an endless pit. 

Submarine S.B.4 was now resting 
280 feet below surface. The captain luid 
blown his ballast, had lost all sense of 
direction ; and above the water five enemy 
destroyers — probably more by now — and 
all the land batteries, including land tor¬ 
pedoes, were on Iris track. 

” Let’s have a hand at bridge,” was his 
solution. 

It was now simply a waiting game. If 
he won that, the next bout mightn’t be 
so difficult. 

After the round of bridge they put the 
gramophone on ; the men had a little 
sing-song all on their own, and then the 
captain called all hands to stations. The 
engineers had been hard at it, and were 


confident now that the boat had been 
put " to rights.” " Thirty feet ” was the 
order. But as soon as she began to rise it 
became impossible to stay her, and once 
more—hardly before they were aware of 
it — she had broken surface. 

” Dive ! Dive ! ” 

The game of rising and diving was 
repeated, and in a trice submarine S.B.4 
had bumped her long, lithe body on the 
sea-bed. 

“ Damn the thing ! ” said the captain. 
He thought hard for a minute in silence, 
for matters were becoming serious. 

" Blow tanks — full speed ahead ! ” 

He had decided to risk it without 
coming up to ascertain his whereabouts. 
For some miles all went well, and the 
heavy atmosphere of depression began to 
lift a bit. 

" Now we shan’t Ire long ! ” was the 
remark the captain heard from the fore¬ 
end of the ship. And he smiled. It was 
good to have such men around one when 
in such a tight corner. 

” We ought to be nearir.g -” began 

the lieutenant at the chart, when there 
was a great crash (" a damn thundering 
smash-up,” is my narrator’s term). The 
crew were shot forward as the submarine 
collided with something outside, and the 
ship began to sink — but only at the bows — 
till the vessel was sitting upright on her 
nose, with her tail above water. Surely 
they w'erc lost now ? But a sort of 
providential fate came to their help. 

“The Most Miserable Part” 

Although expecting any second to have 
her blown clean out of the water and 
to see the water pouring in, the officers 
and men continued to take the last chance. 

“ Blow all tanks ! Full ahead hard 1 " 

Slowly the ship from its extraordinary 
angle righted itself, and cut clear through 
the great net which had suspended it. 

That was a deliverance indeed ! But the 
amazing fortune of these men was not 
over. Somebody reported water coming 
in through a watertight door. This screw 
was loose and that crank was missing. 
They began to wonder when the boat was 
going to break. One more attempt. 

" Surface ! ” her captain ordered. 

The crew thought he was mad. But to 
the surface they went — and there, lined 
on the banks, were crowds of people 
gesticulating jubilantly. They imagined 
he had come up to surrend.'r. But where 
were the destroyers and the trawler ? 
Not knowing of the tussle he had had with 
death below, they imagined he was well 
ahead, and so had gone on far in front. 

The few moments of respite proved 
invaluable. The captain saw that the 
great obstruction was a portion of the net 
hanging on to the stern of the ship. 
Diving once more by the stem, he was 
able to rid himself of the octopus, and 
to the relief of all, submarine S.B.4 con¬ 
tinued her course without further mishap. 

Well way from the enemy zone sub¬ 
marine S.B.4 broke surface aga n and 
opened up, giving her crew a much needed 
supply of fresh air. 

" The most miserable part in the whole 
business,” said the captain in relating 
the story afterwards, " was that some 
blighter, wanting to clean up in a hurry, 
mistook my best togs for rags, and used 
’em to clean up the guns.” 
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THE EMPIRE’S ROLL OF HONOUR 


[ ILFTENANT-COLONEL LORD ALFRED EDEN BROWNE, D.S.O., 
“ killed in action, was youngest son of the late Marquis of Sligo. Captain 
in the ILF.A. from 1905 to 1908, and adjutant, in 1907 and 1908, he afterwards 
received (he rank of major in (he Reserve of Officers. He volunteered for 
service at the outbreak of war, and was mentioned in despatches in February. 
1915. gaining the D.S.O. In 1917 he was appointed Commandant of an 
R.A. Officers Cadet School, and he had only recently returned to France 
when he fell in action. 

Lieutenant-Colonel l.ord Alexander Thynne, D.S.O., M.P., brother of the 
present Marquis of Bath, was educated at Eton and Balliol. Since 1910 lie 
had represented East Marylebone on the L.C.C.. and in that year was elected 
one of the Members of Parliament for Bath. He served in the South African 
War with the 1st Battalion Imperial Yeomanry, being on the Staff in 1900- 
1902, and receiving both medals with live clasps. Subsequently he acted as 
Secretary to the Lieutenant-Governor of the Orange River Colony, and as 
Reuter's eorresjumdent with the Somaliland Field Force, when he was awarded 
the medal and clasp. He went to the front in this war as second in command 
of a battalion of the Worcestershire Regiment, and later received the com¬ 


mand of n battalion of the Wiltsliires, afterwards being transferred to another 
Wilts battalion, with which he was serving when lie fell. He was awarded 
the D.S.O. in 1917. 

Captain Geoffrey Buhner Tatham, M.O., younger son of the late T. C. Tatham. 
of Millbrook, West Hill, Highgate. was educated at Uppingham and Trinity 
College, Cambridge, of which he became scholar and Fellow and, in 1910, 
Junior Bursar, holding this appointment until his death. A good all-round 
sportsman and amateur actor, and a Past Master of the Isaac Newton Universit y 
Masonic Lodge, he was also a keen member of tlfe Cambridge University 
O.T.C., in which corps he was a major. On the outbreak of war he was sent 
to 1 lie War Office, but transferred to the Rifle Brigade as a captain, and in 
July, 1915, joined a battalion at the front, remaining there until November, 
191*6, when he was sent, home as brigade-major of a training reserve brigade. 
In May, 1917, he returned to the front, and was appointed Staff captain of an 
infantry brigade. Since November, 1917, be had been acting brigade-major, 
and in January last was awarded the Military Cross. He was reported missing 
on March 30th, 1918, and later “ killed in action or died of wounds on or 
shortly after that date.*’ 



Lt.-Col. Lord ALFRED 
BROWNE, D.S.O., RJF.A, 


Lt.-Col. Lord ALEXANDER 
THYNNE, D.S.O., M.P., Wilts R. 


Capt. H. J. WEST, M.C., 
Bedfordshire Regt. 


Lt.-coi. a. e. g. McKenzie, 
D.S.O., New Brunswick Regt. 


Capt. J. K. MEWS, 
London Regt. 



Capt. G. B. TATHAM, M.C., 
Rifle Brigade, 


Capt. H. A. FANE. M.C., 
Yeomanry. 


Capt. L. P. FIGGIS, M.C., 
The Buffs. 


Capt. R. C. B. FELLOWES, 
Coldstream Guards. 


Capt. J. A. HARRIS, M.G.i 
Yorkshire Regt. 



Capt. E. 0. RIETCHEL, M.C., 
Manchester Ro?U 


Lt. D. O'ROURKE, 
R.G.A. 


Lt. A. C. LOVEDAY, 
Australian Infantry. 


Lt. A. G. SHARP. 
R.F.A. 


Lt. B. H. QUINE, 
Black Watch. 



8ec.-Lt. W. A. BARR, 
R.G.A. 



Lt. E. L. WARMAN. 
R.M.A. 


Sec.-Lt. G. C. BRASSEY, 
Coldstream Guards. 


Lt. G. C. HATCH, 
f R.N. 


Portraits by Lafayette, Elliott <£.• Fry, Bassano, Swaine, Russell, and Barnett. 



Lt. C. S. MOSSOP, D.S.C., 
R.A.F. 
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GERMANY FROM WITHIN 9 

GERMAN SOIL UNDER FIRE f 

By Frederic William Wile r 


M ETZ, the fortress incomparable, 
under fire of American artillery ! 
Germany has had many shocks 
and jolts, especially during the past three 
months, hut none, as I know the Huns, so 
designed to make them think as the bom¬ 
bardment of the great Lorraine citadel by 
allied guns. The war has literally come 
home to them. They now realise that, how¬ 
ever slow the mills of the war gods grind, 
they grind exceeding sure. Every shell 
that falls within the prodigiously fortified 
Metz area has a message sinister and un¬ 
mistakable to Germany. It means that 
the Allies are at last within striking 
distance of the Hun vitals, and that they 
mean to hit them hard. 

Germany’s Gibraltar 

Readers of The War Illustrated 
unless condemned in days gone by to 
live in Germany as long as I did, can 
have no conception of what Metz 
means to that country. Metz can 
almost be called the German Gibraltar. 
It is a far more important outpost than 
Heligoland. That crumbling rock in the 
North Sea might be lost and German 
soil yet remain inviolate. When Metz is 
lost the Fatherland’s bulwark on the 
south-west is smashed. The tide of 
invasion can sweep onward. 

Let no one think that because Metz 
is now within range of our “ heavies ” it 
will fall easy prey to them. Fortresses, it 
is true, even the supposedly most im¬ 
pregnable, have turned out in this war to 
be mere houses of cards when modern 
siege-pieces blaze away at them. But 
the capture of Metz will be a tall order 
and a bloody one. For the present there 
is glory and satisfaction enough in 
knowing that we are within battering 
distance of it. It will immensely 
strengthen the confidence and deter¬ 
mination of the Yanks, who have come 
to Europe essentially and primarily to 
" can the Kaiser.” 

• Bunk ” 

Camouflage, that much abused word, is 
not creeping into the war-zone vernacular 
of the Yanks, I hear. They prefer their 
shorter, if less elegant, word — ■“ bunk.” 
“ llunk ” is. a corruption of buncombe. 
“ Bunk ” is what the Germans have been 
given by their military masters in explana¬ 
tion of the sweeping American victory in 
the St. Mihiel salient. I promised readers 
of this page to supply them with a sample 
of the soothing-syrup doled out to the 
Huns after one of the worst defeats they 
have suffered during the whole war. 
Here is a choice and characteristic 
“ explanation ” culled from the frightful 
Count Keventlow’s “ Deutsche Tages- 
zeitung ” : 

The manner of the American attack fully 
resembled the former and similarly un¬ 
successful operations of Foch, who is fond of 
• Hank attacks with a view to encirclement. 
U Of this elaborately planned scheme, on the 
.• present occasion, nothing really remains but 
U a break through by the Americans in the 
,*. direction of Thiaucourt, which was wrested 
0 from our reserves. The enemy will, of course, 
ft have taken a certain amount of booty in 
V consequence. But beyond this, his gain— 
jj that is, his strategic gain — is not to be com- 


Late Berlin Correspondent of the “ Daily Mail " 

pared with his losses. The whole vast attack 
turns out to be a blow in the water. This 
the enemy himself will by this time have 
realised. If the enemy "propaganda once 
again brays_ about a German retreat, or a 
German defeat, we know perfectly well that 
this is a lie. What Hindenburg is doing 
is clever leadership—real strategy. He has 
once again refused to permit the enemy to 
enforce a decision — and at a moment when the 
Allies are hungering foi a decision. What is 
now taking place is a fight for time. The 
quiet dag; that have ensued since the 
American? “ great victory ”, show who have 
won the fight. 

As the Yanks say-— sheer ‘‘ bunk.” 

Wireless Espionage 

One of the signs of the nervous times in 
Germany is the proclamation of rewards 
for detection of persons Who maintain 
secret wireless installations. The news¬ 
papers remind the public that wireless is 
a military monopoly in war time, and 
that private individuals who attempt to 
use wireless are liable to the severest 
penalties. It is suspected (an official 
communique says) that enemy agents 
may' be utilising wireless in one form or 
another for their nefarious purposes 
within Germany. Patriots, all and sundry, 
are therefore urged to constitute them¬ 
selves Secret Service officials and to keep 
a sharp look-out for illicit Ftmhenlele- 
graplne (“ spark telegraphy ”). 

Lest We Forget 

In connection with the forthcoming 
(Ninth) German War Loan, widespread 
use is to be made of the cinema. The 
Hun Treasury’has had a special screen play 
produced to buoy up popular confidence in 
German war stock as a “security’’—a 
task of no mean magnitude in view of cur¬ 
rent military events East and West. Iam 
glad to hear that Mr. Gerard’s great film, 
“ My Four Years in Germany,” is now 
being exhibited in London and elsewhere 
as a "full-time” entertainment. It 
never, in my judgment,- had the proper 
propaganda effect as a long-drawn-out 
series of “ reels.” 

The moment was never more appro¬ 
priate for reminding us of the horrible- 
ness of Prussianism. The Gerard film 
does this with a fierce vengeance. I have 
heard of pacifists who saw it and came 
away with clenched fists and gritted teeth, 
vowing damnation without stint to the 
Hun aud his Satanic works. I am a 
frank enthusiast about “ My Four Years 
in Germany.” I don't care a fig for the 
whimperings of high-brows who say that 
it was an “ un-ambassadorial procedure ” 
for Mr. Gerard to supervise the pro¬ 
duction of the film. Unprecedented it 
is, without doubt. But so is the task to 
which civilised mankind is now dedicat¬ 
ing its energies, and it calls for un¬ 
precedented effort of every imaginable 
kind. 

Go and see “ My Four Years in 
Germany.” It will fortify your resolve 
to crush Kaiserism. 

U Boat Propaganda 

The German Press was forbidden to 
indulge in anything savouring of in¬ 


dependent comment on the British 
Admiralty’s crushing evidence of the 
havoc spread among the U boat fleet. In 
addition to'an unconvincing communique, 
which made no attempt to dispute the 
accuracy of the Admiralty’s tabulation 
(150 submarines accounted for, with 
names of their commanders), the pet Hun 
naval Press agent, a certain Captain von 
Kuhlwetter, was commissioned to ridicule 
our figures. ” We see nothing in them,” 
exclaims Herr von Cool Weather, " except 
sheer advertising. Let Britain sweep 
before her own door. Let her come out 
and tell the world what damage our 
gallant U boats have done to British 
shipping.” 

The German gentleman with the breezy 
name knows perfectly well that the . 
British authorities have never left the 
people in the slightest doubt about the 
U boat menace, past, present, and future. 

A Certain Cloudiness 

As far as I can recall, the official 
admission in Berlin (openly published in 
the papers) that German-Turkish relations 
were recently strained is the first public 
confession of a rift in the lute of the Hun 
alliance. AUenby's splendid feat in 
Palestine is not a thing designed to deepen 
Turk affection for the Prussian overlord. 
The Berlin communique announcing 
that “ a certain cloudiness,” which 
prevailed some time ago, has now 
evaporated is very meaningful. It con- 
.firms what has long been suspected here¬ 
abouts—that the Turks are tiring of 
German mastership. A few more doses 
of the Allenby medicine will fill the Turk 
with complete disgust with the Kaiser 
tyranny. The fact that Turkey received 
a loan in Berlin the other day, whereupon 
the “ cloudiness ” was dispelled, strongly 
suggests that she has had to be bribed into 
continued loyalty to the Huns’ tottering | 
.cause. 

Austria as ” Mediator ’’ | 

Vienna newspapers contain interesting 
passages on this subject. The “ Neue Freic ! 
Presse,” for instance, thus explains the | 
qualifications of Austria-Hungary as a j 
sort of neutral and impartial mediator. 

Our joint peace offer had no success, aud 
our Ministry of Foreign Affairs may think that 
it is useless to recommend that" approach of 
one group of Powers to another which has the 
offensive name of a “ peace offensive.” So a 
single Power is to take the repousibilitv in 
order that the p.eoples may recognise still more 
clearly that this invitation does not arise from 
any political or diplomatic, considerations, but 
expresses the sentiment of pure humanity and 
international sympathy. The bitterness of the 
French against Austria cannot alter the fact 
that the wound which has not healed since the 
Peace of Frankfort was not indicted by us. 

The intrigues in London against the domestic 
peace of both Austria and Hungary contrast , 
with the truth that we have not developed w 
into an economic World Power which could • 
arouse commercial jealousy. This peculiarity y 
of our relationship to the Western Powers • 
and to America may well have led Count (J 
Burian to think that a voice which speaks 
only from Vienna may penetrate more U 
easily. U 
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THE EDITOR'S POSTSCRIPT 


T HE wounds of war. 

arc not the worst 
of it. 'thegreat dread 
which its wounds in¬ 
spire in the fluttering 
heart of man is even 
more terrible to con¬ 
template. for in [he sum of humanity there 
isa streak of cowardice. “ If you were half 
so afraid as 1 you'd run away,’ said that 
very gallant gentleman General Gordon 
to some quiz who once asked him if he 
were ever afraid under lire. He who is 
,L without fear ” is surely without bracery. 
To be afraid and to go forward—that is 
the real stuff of heroism. 

'flic philosopher is full of wise formula: 
by his fireside, but one wonders how these 
stand the test of shrapnel. “ Down Plug 
Street way” t have talked with a pro¬ 
fessor of philosophv in khaki a brave 
man and a fine soldier — when the guns were 
flashing, but I confess to no great profit 
of his philosophy, as there is no system of 
reasoning, from Aristotle to Spencer, that 
will tell you whether the next shell that is 
coining over will get you or the other.fellow. 

T HE philosopher at the.front, in all that 
chaos of fortuitous happenings, 
serenely trying to think clearly, dipping 
into the veils of Plato or Bergson, offers 
an engaging picture! None the less,- 1 
would rather recall some comforting scraps 
of experience from lialf-forgottcn physiolo¬ 
gists touching this theme of terror, thus 
do these sum themselves in my mind : 
painlessly were we born, and painlessly do 
we die. The terror oi dcatii is a thing 
bred of the long ages of ignorance. Pain is 
the effort of the physical being to heal the 
wounds it has sustained. The person 
who scents to be suffering agonies in his 
death-throes is less a sufferer than lie who 
stands bv to witness.- 

The demeanour of the frightfully 
wounded in the battles of this war goes 
far - to prove, this. Else how • can we 
account for the calmness with which men 
'shattered by shell tire, one arm shot away, 
will wave the other in cheery greeting 
to their comrades as they pass into the 
shambles ? When the lion crunches his 
incisors through the shoulders of the 
doomed antelope so naturalists tell es¬ 
thete is little cruelty in the killing. 
Nature, “ red in tooth and claw ” though 
she be, is most wonderfully kind. She 
is even land to her children that shatter 
each other with high.explosives, She dulls 
their senses in the shock, and the force 
that breaks their poor bodies applies an 
anodyne from Nature’s laboratory. 

r HE forward reaching of the human 
mind is’ the source of most terrors 
that .assail the imagination. To have 
vour eyes shot, away seems the direst 
calamity that may befall. The limitless 
suffering of . so great a violence to the 
human body horrifies the mind. Now, it is 
of this that I have two little stories to tell. 

.We were discussing this subject of the 
human capacity for suffering, and flic 
marvellous resilience of humanity from the 
injuries of war, while we sauntered down 
Plug Street trench a few days before 
the "Boche came. there again. One of my 
companions told how he had been enter¬ 
taining at his Loiidon home, a few days 
previously,' a young Canadian officer 
attached to the Flying Corps. He had 
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been an observer, and while attacking a 
Boche in those ethereal battlefields of 
cloudland he was wounded — shot thfbugli 
• the eyes. The machine-gun bullet entered 
hist left eye and came out through his 
right. Prom that catastrophic moment 
he, whose eagle sight had made him one 
with the gods, was blind. 

Y OU must have suffered frightfully, 
said my friend to the young Cana-, 
dian, who would skint the skies no tnohx 
“ Very little ; far less than you'd 
imagine,” was the. reply. Indeed, lie 
went on to explain that he was only dimly 
-conscious of physical pain, though lie 
knew, in the instant of the shock, that bis 
glorious gift of vision-had been taken 
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away by that one enemy bullet — that 
single oiic of ihe countless thousands that 
Ivad flashed, past him or spattered on his 
“ Knc ” in lii< mnnv fie r lvime r flights. - 


may be caused by no more than a particle 
of flint blown under thopyclid. In human 
■experience the greater calamities often 
Jtavc a sobcriitg-and uplifting effect upon 
those who suffer them, while the lesser 
troubles to which man is heir too frc- 
cpienlly irritate and unnerve him. 

Our talk in “ Plug Street ” trench that 
day made me no less acutely sympathetic 
to the agonies inflicted upon mankind by 
this monstrous carnival of modern devilry. 
But there was a little measure of comfort 
in the reflection that physical suffering 
may be in inverse ratio to the magnitude 
of "the calamity through which its poor 
victim has passed. Then came the 
thought that this painless terror ol the 
. eyes shot out was the more awful in its 
very lack of pain. Better a thousand 
' times, it seemed, to suffer agonies in tlie 
maiming of the limbs and still recover 
sufficiently to look with seeing eyes upon 
th'c" lovely things of earth again ; once 
more — if only once—to watch morning 
out of the holy east 

’.Stream o’er the amber air her level light, 
and - ,' ' . 

evening, will, the spectral lingers, draw 
Her -.star-sprout curtain round the head of 
. earth. 

But even so, I recalled an incident of the 
early war. days when, at a provincial 
spa, f hailed ail old acquaintance whom f 
saw in a bathchair and found him blind. 

V “.I went stone-blind, old chap,” said he, 
grasping my hand and smiling as cheerily 
as of yore, “ only a fortnight ago.” . 

\A 7 HAT stammering words of comfort 
r T . could one frame in such a ca$c ? 
They were unheeded, for he hastened to 
'assure me that the actuality of blindness 
was as nothing to the agonising, appro 1 
Tension .with 'which it had been awaited. 
Since then I have noticed a wonderful 
serenity about the blind. A great physi¬ 
cian told me that, out of his wide experi¬ 
ence, had he to.! choose'between blindness 
and deafness", his. reason would urge him 
to accept the former, and ho would cer¬ 
tainly choose the latter, and, in choosing,' 
know himself to be wrong. 

Ah, these mysteries of-suffering arc 
beyond our solving, and, philosophise 
about them as wc may, there is.no abating 
by one- pang the sorrows which came 
upon this stricken world on that awful 
day when a race of brute-men threw open 
the gates of a hell more hideous than any- 
imagined. by Hebrew seer or. mediaevsI 
moralist. . 


j. a. pc. 

The foregoing article by the Editor 
of The War' Illustrated will be in¬ 
cluded in his new book, “ Wrack of 
War," to be published immediately by 
Mr: John-Mur ray. “ Wrack, of. War ! 
walked along these very contain all the ■descriptive sketches 

'fitly gpufing ajirothcr- ^ Editor's experiences during his 

~ . “Little Journeys to the War,” Which 

have already appeared in The War 
Illustrated, together with a consider¬ 
able number that will be entirely newrtM 
his readers. . The book will have a series 
of illustrations by Mr. C. M. Sheldon 
and a frontispiece by Mr. E. Malania, 
perhaps the most notable wav-artist 
to-day. The Editor’s readers may be glad 


bus” in iris many .fighting flight 
Here the major, our pilot through these 
classic trenches,: took up the thread, and 
told Us that no more, than fourteen days 
' past lie had 
duckboards fig 
officer, whose eyes had.been shot out in 
much the same way while on duly at an 
advanced posri With no.more than the 
help - of a friendly' hand, this stricken 
officer had walked firmly a. matter of two 
miles down " to brigade headquarters in 
“ Hug / Street.’ ’ Wood, - ; talking quite 
.cheerfully all the way. 


N ATURE’S balms 'for the wounds of 

man. must lx: strangely efficacious <y_-»u.r- - ..v.^ „ ... . 

when, we consider such instances as these, of the opportunity to possess the whole if 
"and remember what excruciating agonies his war writings in an individual volume 
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OUR OBSERVATION POST 


OF RIGHTEOUS HATE 


pOUXT HERTLING’S speech, tle- 
livered on September 24th, on the 
occasion of the reassembling of the 
Main Committee of the Reichstag, has 
received all the attention it deserved. 
Primarily it was intended for home con¬ 
sumption, and that fact may account for 
its rather larger than usual supply of 
terminological inexactitudes and for the 
decided heat of its tone. The Chancellor 
was obviously peeved. I am neither sur¬ 
prised nor sorry. When the other chap 
loses his temper it generally means that 
things are going pretty well for oneself, 
and Count liertling isn't the only Hun 
who is getting rattled just now. 

THERE was one passage in the speech 
* which caught my attention, and which 
1 hope has not escaped attention in 
Germany. Here it is, as telegraphed by 
Reuter’s Amsterdam correspondent : " A 
hatred has arisen amongst the enemy 
populations against the Central Powers, 
particularly against Germany, which 
banishes all moderation and chokes every 
impartial judgment.” There, surely, is 
an admission charged with tremendous 
significance. The enemy populations 
arrayed against the Central Powers num¬ 
ber thousands of millions now. Why has 
hatred risen amongst all those people— 
hatred, according to Count Hertling, so 
intense against Germany in particular as 
to choke impartial judgment ? His own 
answer is that it is due to propaganda, 
“ to" an unparalleled campaign of lies and 
calumny in obscuring the truth ; what 
was not attained by the spoken or written 
words was achieved by pietorial repre¬ 
sentations, productions of an absolutely 
devilish fantasy from which one turns 
with horror and disgust.” 

/"TERMAXY has left little undone in the 
way of insidious propaganda in neutral 
countries, and objection in principle to a 
policy of propaganda comes ill from a 
country which has carried it to such 
lengths in its own behalf. There is a 
limit, however, to the power of the most 
clever Press campaigner. Even in coun¬ 
tries other than his own it is only for a 
limited period that he can distort and 
colour facts to suit his purpose. Even¬ 
tually truth becomes manifest, and then 
lies recoil upon the liars. In his own 
country the propagandist can do no more 
than spread information and iniluence 
opinion. He cannot create public opinion. 
Cause and effect arc inextricably inter¬ 
woven in this matter of a popular and 
powerful Press ; it is practically impos¬ 
sible to separate the two qualities and 
declare whether the popularity gives the 
power or the power the -popularity. One 
thing is true : that in .free countries the 
Press as a whole is the articulate voice of 
the people, and when the Press is unani¬ 
mous it must be recognised as declaring 
what the population thinks. 

IX regard to this hatred of Germany, 
*. then, Germans who have not lost all 
) power of judgment, if such exist, will 
j’l incline to doubt Count Hertling’s cx- 
Y planation of it while regretfully acknow- 
|j ledging the fact of its existence. Un- 
• doubtedly it cqn be, and is, fanned by 
0 individuals who feel it with exceptional 
|J intensity. " You have all read M. 
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Clemenceau’s last speech,” Count Hertling 
proceeded, ” which seemed in fanatical 
hatred and coarseness of mind to surpass 
everything hitherto achieved.” His 
hearers’ may have hoped that the Chan¬ 
cellor would comfort them with assurance 
of what indeed is true : that fanaticism 
and coarseness are not the equipment of 
the successful apostle. But no : ” In 

America it has found a many-voiced echo, 
as is proved by the pronouncements 
which have reached our ears from across 
the ocean. The wildest war fury is at 
present raging in the United'States. The 
people are intoxicated with the idea that 
America must bring the blessings of 
modem Liberal Kultur to the'enslaved 
peoples of Central Europe.” 

YyilAT it behoves Germans to consider 
’ ’ is that the farthest echo is evoked by 
the true note. The German Chancellor gives 
M. Clcmenceau credit for more influence 
than he possesses. Fanatical hatred of 
Germany coarsety expressed by a French¬ 
man would leave Americans cold. If 
M. Clemenceau’s speech has found a 
widely-voiced echo across the ocean it is 
because it was the sincere expression of a 
true emotion intensely felt. Even so, it 
would almost certainly have done no 
more than stir sympathy in the heart of 
a generous people had the emotion it 
expressed been caused by a purely per¬ 
sonal injury. The war fury at present 
raging in the United States—Count 
Hertling’s phrase is inaccurate, but it will 
serve for the moment—was excited by the 
fact that what M. Clemenceau denounced 
was much more than injury inflicted upon 
France by her hereditary - foe ; it was 
evil sought to be imposed by Germany 
upon the world, by methods all cha¬ 
racterised by sin and crime, violating 
every law of Gcd and man. Great Britain 
and the European Powers allied against 
Germany first perceived that clearly, and 
committed themselves to the task of 
preventing the enormity. Xow the 
German people are confronted by the fact 
that the whole of the rest of the world has 
vowed that what the German Imperial 
Government had planned shall not be. 

^"■'IIOPPIXG logic is an unprofitable 
^ pastime ; splitting hairs an even 
more unprofitable one. Count Hertling 
talks about moderation being banished, 

Edlittlh. Cabell 

T il11 dale borne upon this issue of, Tiif. War 
iM.rsTRATM) makes appropriate the quoting of 
this line jtoem by -Mrs. Alice Meynell which is 
inchuletl in her volume “ Father of Women,” pub¬ 
lished by Messrs. Burns and Oates. 

(Ttco o’clock the morning of October 12 th , 1915 .) 

To her accustomed eyes 

The midnight morning brought not such a dread 
As thrills the chance-awakened head that lies 
In trivial sleep on the habitual bed. 

’Twas yet some hours ere light; 

And many, many, many a break of day 
Had she outwatched the dying ; but this night 
Shortened her vigil was, briefer the way. 

-s 

By dial of the clock 

Twas day in the dark above her lonely head. 
“This day thou shalt be with Me.” Ere the 
cock 

Announced that day she met the Immortal Dead. 


and impartial judgment choked. I suppose 
lie is angry because the world refuses to 
discuss the matter, and simply meets his 
protestations with the reiterated state¬ 
ment that it doesn't mean to allow 
Germrfny to have world domination, and 
in order to dispose of the question once 
for all is going to make an end of Prussian 
militarism, ft must be rather exasperat¬ 
ing for the Chancellor, whose job, after all, 
is talking, to find that no one will have 
any parley with him ; but—after 1 all, 
again — the Chancellor's exasperation is a 
matter of no importance ; what is 
important is that the German people 
should realise that all these other thou¬ 
sands of millions of people are in deadly 
earnest, and do really mean to make an 
end of this cursed militarism. 

TO that end it would be well that they 
should be enlightened a little as to 
the nature of this hatred which their 
Chancellor told them quite truly the world 
holds them in. It lias nothing whatever 
in common with the ” hate ” sung with 
such delicious acerbity by their priceless 
Lissauer. That was a personal feeling, 
arising from anger at thwarted will, 
bitterness at disappointment, jealousy of 
the strength and greatness of others, and 
a good many other small, but evil 
qualities. It was a quintessential com¬ 
pound of the envy, hatred, malice, and 
all uncharitableness from which Christian 
people pray the good Lord to deliver them. 
Only a truly evil spirit, conscious of its 
impotence before goodness, could have 
produced a hymn of hate like that, so 
grotesque as to be ridiculous. 

fYUR hatred is a very different thing. 

It is detestation, a hatred of evil of such 
intensity that it calls God to witness that 
it can do no other than make an end of it 
or die in the attempt. It is entirely 
impersonal, but it is inexorable and 
invincible. For Germans as Germans the 
Anglo-Saxon race has no hatred at all. 

If they could be brought to see the demon 
that possesses them in all its evil hideous- 
ness, and would exorcise it from them¬ 
selves, the Anglo-Saxon peoples would be 
relieved of the task, and, after due 
reparation had been made for the harm 
done . during the time of demoniacal 
possession, would receive the healed 
person into their society once more. But 
the demon must be exorcised, driven 
down a steep place into the sea, finally 
consigned, without hope of resurrection, 
to the bottomless pit oi perdition. 

YV/’ 1 IEX, one wonders, will the German 
people be brought to see light and, 
exercising their right as human beings, 
make their own choice between extermina¬ 
tion and repudiation of the system which 
the rest of the world has sworn • shall 
endure no longer? _ Xot, I ‘believe, until 
their idol has been shattered by the bolts 
and spears of the servants of the true God, 
and lies in a thousand fragments at their 
feet. When the Might they were brought 
up to worship has been broken, and its _ 
high priests vanquished and slain, they W 
may find sense enough to turn from the n 
false God that has betrayed them, and • 
grace enough to turn with bowed head and. (1 
sue for admittance into the congregation A 
of those who worship Right. So mote v 
it be. c. tvi. Q 
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THE CONQUEROR OF PALESTINE.—General Allenby, of whom a character sketch , ap, 7 gn 0 n3 Srisoners 

Between September 18th and 30th the troops under Sir Edmund Ailenby’s command captured IHaifa a"d A cre, took®0 IOOO I’ r ?«7 
and over 300 guns, and practically freed Palestine from the oppression of the Turk. General Allenby took command in June, 1817. 
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THE TRUTH ABOUT OUR ‘SIDE-SHOWS’ 


A FTER the dramatic destruction of 
the Turkish armies on both sides 
of the Jordan, and the uncon¬ 
ditional surrender of Bulgaria, I imagine 
that less contempt will be poured upon 
the allied “side-shows” in the Xear, 
Middle, and Far East. 

The fact is that the " Westerners ” were 
right in principle, but they overdid their 
case. Because the French front is incom¬ 
parably the decisive front, they wanted 
to make it the only front. They wished 
to pile up every available man in France, 
and to dr'op every other enterprise. The 
sane and balanced French military thinkers 
have never taken this view, although 
they stood to gain most from the speedier 
liberation of their invaded c ountry. The 
cry has come chiefly from British military 
experts, who ran their theory hard because 
they wished to see Great Britain main¬ 
taining at the end a predominant share 
in the overthrow of the Germans in the 
West. That can never be, for the mere 
factor of numbers makes it automatically 
clear that the weightiest final blows in 
.the West must be delivered by the United 
States. 

One of the most essential facts about 
the war is that though from the beginning ' 
Germany threw the bulk of her strength 
into the West, she always aimed at 
securing her chief spoils in the East. . She 
meant to reduce France to a second-class 
Power, to seize the Briey ore-fields, to 
maintain some sort of permanent domina¬ 
tion over Belgium, and to obtain control 
of Antwerp and the Channel ports, but 
she was thinking far more about absorbing 
great slices of Russia, about making the 
Russians her economic prey, about be¬ 
coming the real ruler of the Balkans, and 
about carving a road eastward through 
Constantinople and Asia Minor to Persia 
and the confines of India. 

> Within an Ace of Success” 

She continued to work at these schemes 
while she was holding us up in the West, 
and we had to take, steps to counter her 
efforts. We were right to begin our 
military enterprises in the East, but the 
trouble was that from the outset we 
mismanaged them shockingly. In my 
view, we never got on right lines until 
General Allenby fought and won the 
Third Battle of Gaza and swooped down 
upon Jerusalem. 

We began at the wrong place. Instead 
of being misled by the early victories of 
Serbia over the Austrians, we ought to 
have landed at Salonika at the beginning 
of 1915, as Mr. Lloyd George urged. Mr. 
Lloyd George makes no pretence of expert 
military knowledge, but again and "again, 
as the world will know some day, his 
instinct has proved right, as it was when 
he fought like David against a host of 
Goliaths for the principle of unity of 
command. The reasons (not yet public 
property) which were held to make a 
landing at Salonika inadmissible in 
February, 1915, are to me unconvincing. 

Having rejected the Salonika scheme 
we should certainly never have attacked 
Gallipoli. The more one studies the 
records of the Dardanelles Expedition 
the more one becomes convinced that it 
was within an ace of success ; but the 
Tight place at which to have struck was 
Alexandretta, at the northern end of 


By Lovat Fraser 

Syria. We should then have severed the 
Bagdad Railway, and have saved the 
locking up of great armies in Mesopotamia. 
Lord Kitchener wanted to go to Alexand¬ 
retta, and the foolish contentions which 
were allowed to thwart him ought now 
to be disclosed. 

The Mesopotamian Expedition was a 
mistake from the outset. We ought to 
have seized the delta of the Tigris and 
Euphrates, but should have gone no 
farther than Kurna, up to which point 
the river is deep enough to float sea-going 
ships. All that was necessary in this 
region was to cut off the Turks from access 
to the Persian Gulf. Both in Mesopotamia 
and Palestine our fundamental rule should 
have been never to lose touch with our 
sea arm, on which all our military opera¬ 
tions in the East ultimately depend. 

Eight Eastern Campaigns 

1 The Palestine Expedition was originally 
a mistake, because it was started without 
any clear aim, and was controlled from 
Cairo instead of on the spot. The first 
two battles of Gaza were badly handled. 
When General Allenby went out and 
planted his headquarters in the cam¬ 
paigning area we soon saw a change. 
He has moved from success to success, 
has conquered Palestine, and may have 
struck at Damascus before this article 
appears in print. He might even get^to 
Aleppo if we could place sufficient re¬ 
sources at his command. But it may yet 
happen that Aleppo and other Turkish 
points of strategic value will be attained 
1 by other means. 

j At this moment the Allies are con¬ 
ducting eight campaigns, big and little, 
between the Near and the Far East. 
They are operating in Macedonia, in 
Palestine, in Mesopotamia, in Western 
Persia and on the Caspian Sea, in Eastern 
Persia (where the movements are chiefly 
precautionary), in the territory south of 
the Murman coast and on the western 
shores of the White Sea, south of Arch¬ 
angel, and in Siberia. Of these campaigns, 
three are of primary importance, and 
should be pursued with all the strength 
we can spare, though always with a rigid 
recognition of the principle that the 
French front comes first. Four are 
subsidiary, and should be strictly limited 
in scope, because they are either border 
police affairs or are meant to keep open 
certain gates. One is overgrown and 
now implies an excessive diversion of 
.resources much of which could be better 
employed elsewhere. 

Beside (he Point in Mesopotamia 

Let us deal with the last-named instance 
first. I mean, of course, Mesopotamia. 
Since Bagdad was taken, the Mesopo¬ 
tamian Expedition has served no large 
and useful purpose vital to the objects of 
the war. It absorbs great forces, it costs 
a vast amount of money, and it leads us 
nowhere. It is true that there is a 
certain unity between the Palestine and 
Mesopotamia operations, but it is an 
unnecessary unity. Allenby in Palestine 
can do all that is required against the 
Turks. The ships required for the purposes 
of Mesopotamia could be better used in 
other directions. The work of the men 
who are reclaiming Mesopotamia from 
the desolation and waste in which the 


country was reduced by the Turks is ad¬ 
mirable and beyond praise, but it is, so’ 
to speak, beside the point. We went to 
war to beat the Germans and their 
subordinate allies, and not to turn Meso¬ 
potamia into a second Egypt. We have 
not the money to spare. We cannot now 
withdraw from Bagdad, but we should 
limit our Mesopotamian commitments. 

The two " police ” operations are repre¬ 
sented by the slender lines we are main¬ 
taining across Western Persia, and also 
across Eastern Persia on the borders of 
Afghanistan. Their purpose is to prevent 
the Turks from overrunning Persia, and 
from sending agents into Afghanistan to 
inflame the Afghans against us. These 
objects are important, but they are 
governed by difficulties of transport. 
Western Persia has been swept bare of 
food, and only small mobile forces can 
be maintained there. The adventure at 
Baku was wrong, because we must not 
attempt in the East'(or anywhere else) to 
occupy places which we are not strong 
enough to hold. The Turkish menace to 
Persia has grown more remote since 
Allenby’s victory, but has not entirely 
disappeared. The Turks still have sub¬ 
stantial forces based upon the Black Sea. 

The two minor campaigns which are 
intended to keep open the northern 
gateways into Russia are represented by 
the Murman- and Archangel Expeditions, 
which are closely connected. These opera¬ 
tions should also be subjected to very 
definite limitations. We cannot seriously 
undertake the rescue of Russia from the 
Arctic. The winter will be a serious 
handicap to military movements in these' 
rigorous latitudes. We should steadily 
remember that in Northern Russia we are 
gatekeepers, and nothing more. 

Doom of German Schemer 

Our true lines of advance in the East 
are not eight, but three. They are repre¬ 
sented by the three S’s—Serbia, Syria, 
and Siberia. I have written so frequently 
about Siberia in The War Illustrated 
that I need say little more here about 
the Siberian Expedition. The Allies are 
throwing away a big chance in Siberia. 
It is becoming clear that even the Japanese 
are weary of the slighting suspicions with 
which their help has been regarded. By 
their delays and their hindrances, for 
which Great Britain was certainly not 
responsible, the Allies have helped to 
create a party in Japan which is opposed 
to the Siberian enterprise. 

The road to final victory over the Turk 
now lies through Palestine. It is our 
natural road, as it was in the days of 
the Crusades, because Allenby has the 
Royal Nary on his left flank. His ultimate 
goal is obviously Aleppo, where he can 
cut the Bagdad Railway and destroy the 
communications of the limited- Turkish 
forces still left in Mesopotamia. Aleppo 
remains a long way off, and it may be a 
long time before we get there, but the 
British and Indian infantry now in 
Palestine may not have to cover the 
whole distance afoot. 

The Palestine and Macedonian advances 
are aimed dead athwart the German road 
to the East. That is their greatest merit, 
for they mark the impending doom of 
the most grandiose of Germany’s schemes 
of political and economic conquest. 






__ 


_ 













Gen. Gerome on the right, with Gen. Milne, in chief command of the British force9 on the Balkan front. Right: Qen. Franchet 
d’Esperey, in chief command of the allied armies in the Balkans (right), with Gen. Royovitch, cf the Serbian Army, on the left. 


Typical representatives of the reconstituted Serbian Army which has so magnificently distinguished itself in its heroic offensive against 
the Bulgarian invaders. From the middle of September, when, in concert with their Allies, the Serbian Army went forward, it has passed 
from triumph to triumph. Inset is a recent portrait of the Crown Prince of Serbia, who is in chief command of the Serbian armies. 
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Bulgaria Breaks Away From the Central Powers 


4b* 


King Ferdinand of Bulgaria, 
personally responsible for his 
country’s disaster. 


M. Radeff, one of the three 
Bulgarian delegates who went 
to Salonika on Sept. 28th. 


M. Malinoff, Bulgarian Prime 
Minister, who proposed the 
armistice. 


General Lukoff, one of the three 
parlementaires who went to 
negotiate the armistice. 
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MEN AND CITIES OF THE WAR 


SIR EDMUND ALLENBY 


GENERAL 


I F you could persuade him to dress up 
in chain armour he would look very 
much like a twelfth-century Crusader. 
He is more than common tall, well over 
six feet, and broad-shouldered in fitting 
proportion. I am sure he could swing a 
battle-axe with dire effect. 

Nor would his features contradict the 
resemblance. The square face.with domed 
forehead and resolute jaw-line might well 
have belonged to one of Cceur de Lion’s 
Norman knights. It is a face that pro¬ 
claims character, the character of a man 
who pushes through whatever he. under¬ 
takes ; who is energetic, self-reliant, 
enterprising. If it were not for the kindly 
eyes and the frequent smile, you might 
suppose him as ruthless in his methods as 
some of those earlier Crusaders. They 
reassure you that “ the Bull ” has another 
side to his character. He is famous for 
his " charges,” but all who know him will 
bear witness also to his good-nature, to 
his even temper and sense of fun. 

Such is the man whose name will be 
linked in history with those of King 
Richard of England, King Louis of France, 
and the other leaders of the earlier effort 
to free the Land of the Holy Places from 
Moslem rule. He was born fifty-seven 
■ years ago, comes of an East Anglian 
family, was sent to Haileybury, passed 
well into and out of Sandhurst, and in 
the early ’eighties joined the “ Skillingers,” 
the 6th Inniskilling Dragoons. 

Disregarder of Convention 

The luck which put the young cavalry 
subaltern into this regiment had some¬ 
thing to do with his rapid success in his 
profession. He would have risen anyhow. 
Nothing could keep such a rnan down. 
But the fact that the " Skillingers” had 
no “ frills,” that they were kept abroad, 
mostly in the veldt in South Africa, for a 
great many years on end ; that the officers 
lived the lives of soldiers, not of loafers in 
English garrison towns, had an effect 
upon young Allenby. It helped to bring 
out the stuff he had in him. He de¬ 
veloped a healthy disregard of conven¬ 
tion, a common-sense habit of taking 
the simple, natural course, even though 
it cut through stubborn traditions. 

Thus he worked at the War Office in 
hot weather in his shirt sleeves. One 
morning a fussy, self-important visitor 
looked in and expressed his surprise. 

“ Tins is nothing,” Allenby said. " If 
you’d dropped in later when the sun gets 
really scorching, you'd have probably 
found me minus several other garments 
as well." 

” Might be a prosperous stockbroker,’’ 
was said of him while'he was Inspector 
of Cavalry. This was after his long term 
of service in South Africa, with spells of 
fighting in Bechuanaland and Zululand, 
and after the South African War, through¬ 
out almost the whole of which he com¬ 
manded his regiment. He was one of our 
most successful cavalry leaders out there, 
and along with his skill and judgment he 
displayed an unusual indisposition to put 
himself forward. When the troops 
entered Barberton, Colonel Allenby was 
asked to take the lead. " My men and 
their horses are fatigued,” he said, and 
the regiment rode in quietly next day. 
After the South African War he com- 
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manded the 5th (Royal Irish) Lancers for 
a time, and then was given the 4th 
Cavalry Brigade. As brigadier he was 
effective and still unconventional. At 
manoeuvres he asked one of the umpires 
some question. “ I’m not here to^ give 
information,” was the testy reply. “ No, 
no,” said Allenby, looking him up and 
down ; “of course not. I ought to have 
realised that you are here for ornament ! ” 

Leap to the Front Rank 

Allenby was a “ coming man ” clearly 
when he was at the War Office, and the 
war gave him an opportunity to leap 
straight into the front rank of the dis¬ 
tinguished soldiers of his generation. He 
was given command of the Cavalry Corps 
in the Expeditionary Force, and it was 
the ability with which he covered the 
retreat after Mons that chiefly saved us 
from disaster. With his 4,000 troopers 
he spread out a network of patrols and 
small columns over a front of twenty- 
five miles. Field-Marshal French didn’t 
overstate General Allenby’s services when 
he wrote in his despatch : 

“The undoubted moral superiority 
which our cavalry has obtained over that 
of the enemy has been due to the skill with 
which he turned to the best account the 
qualities inherent in the splendid troops. 
he commanded.” 

The management of that retreat made 
Allenby sure of his powers. He had 
proved now that he possessed the highest 
qualities both as tactician and as leader 
of men. It was very difficult work to 
keep the enemy off while our guns and 
infantry went back and back and back. 
The general had one narrow escape him¬ 
self. An encircling movement was at¬ 
tempted by the German cavalry. Allenby 
rode hard all one night with a French 
guide and with the best part of a cavalry 
division following as hard as they could. 
Luckily the tired Germans stopped just 
when they were on the point of rounding 
up the British force, which got safely 
away. 

Arrival in Palestine 

Early in 1915 General Allenby " pulled 
the situation out of the fire” at the 
Second Battle of Ypres. I was in Russia 
then, and for long afterwards, but I was 
back when “the Bull” charged the 
enemy in the Battle of Arras, and 
charged so fiercely that in twelve hours 
11,000 prisoners had passed through his 
corps’ cages and he had captured 145 
guns. He had been an army commander 
then for two years. The Third Army was 
his, that which has done so~magnificently 
ruder Sir Julian Byng. He stayed with 
it until the summer of last year, when he 
went out to take command in Palestine. 

He found the Turks strongly entrenched, 
and our men entrenched just as strongly 
opposite to them— position warfare in its 
most tedious form. Headquarters had 
been in Cairo, 300 miles away, and it 
seemed as if stagnation might continue 
for ever. 

With Allenby’s coming the atmosphere 
changed. He declined to stay in Cairo. 
He trundled across the desert in a Ford 
car, and set up his headquarters in a 
wooden hut ten miles from the front line. 


He set to work at once to organise railways 
and make roads. He commandeered all 
the beer in Egypt for his thirsty troops 
and road-makers. In four months he had 
prepared a heavy blow, and he struck with 
full assurance of its taking effect. On the 
last day of October he took Beersheba; 
on November 7th Gaza fell, on November 
17th his forces were in Jaffa, December 
7th saw Hebron occupied, the ncSt' day 
Jerusalem was in our hands.. 

This was an excellently planned 
campaign. The design unrolled itself 
piece by piece until the final objective 
was reached. Those about him during 
this time said that the general was never 
elated when things went as he had 
planned them,, never depressed if they 
went a little wrong. He gave the im¬ 
pression not only of knowing exactly what 
he was about, but of knowing what the 
enemy’s thoughts and intentions were 
aho, "and of being confident that all 
would go well. 

After this came a long period of quiet. 
Allenby was preparing another ' blow. 
The Turks were terribly afraid of this 
new British commander. “ Allah nabi ” 
they called him, which, in Arabic, means 
“ the man sent by God.” They were 
afraid of him, but they did not understand 
him, or they would have known that all 
the time he kept so quiet he was making 
ready to fall upon them unawares. 

A Napoleonic Plan 

Long ago he had declared that the 
best way to outwit your enemy was to 
do something which he did not think 
you likely to attempt. Now he made 
ready with patience and thoroughness of 
preparation to carry out a daring strategic 
plan of which neither the Turks nor their 
German advisers had the least suspicion. 

It was Napoleonic in its simplicity, in 
its daring, in its success. With a rush 
“ the Bull ” broke through the enemy’s 
front, then, with the instinct of a cavalry 
leader, he sent all the horse he could 
collect through the gap. As a finished 
operation it is the finest thing in the 
war, excepting Tannenberg. Two armies 
were utterly broken. A third was scat¬ 
tered. Sixty thousand prisoners and 
hundreds of guns were taken. Palestine 
was by this one blow cleared of 1 Turks. 
The road lay open to Damascus. 

A really great victory, and one that 
will make Allenby’s name famous for all 
time. There is something in the freeing 
of the Holy Land which sets the imagina¬ 
tion afire. I rnet the other morning a 
hardened politician of my acquaintance, 
a former Cabinet Minister. He was 
reading a newspaper as he walked, and 
there were tears in his eyes. " Have 
you seen it ? ” he asked, pointing to an 
account of the Thanksgiving Service in 
St. Paul’s Cathedral. “ Nothing has 
moved me so much for years.” 

History will link Allenby’s name with 
this great event, and, if it be well informed, 
it will tell how the victory was won by 
a man cvho is first, last, and all the time 
a soldier, a student of war, a born leader, 
hard as nails himself, simple in his way 
of living, no time-server, no politician, 
no puller of social wires, owing nothing to 
favour, nor to anything but solid ability 
and steady deserving. 
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Palestine Finally Freed From Turkish Misrule 


British stretcher-bearers with camel transport advancing to Es Salt, between the’River Jordan and the Hedjaz Railway, at dawn. General 
Allenby’s forces first occupied Es Salt on March 25th, but retired from it at the beginning of April. Then, on September 23rd, con¬ 
tinuing the brilliant triumph of the British forces in Palestine, cavalry captured the port of Haifa and historical Acre and Es Salt. 


London Scottish marching through Es Salt. On May 1st General Allenby resumed operations east of the Jordan, and while the 
infantry moved forward to attack the enemy in the foothills, to the south and south-west Australian mounted troops went forward, 
and were the first to enter the village, capturing 33 German and 317 Turkish prisoners. 
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Arabs Who Help the Allies in the Hedjaz 


Officers with the troops of the King of Hedjaz inspecting the Turkish lines near 
IViaan, on the Hedjaz Railway. Left : Arab water-seller refilling his bottles. 


Emir Faical reviewing the Sherifian troops in Arabia. In circle : Hussain l. f formerly known as the Grand Sherif of Mecca, who in 
1916 repudiated the authority of the Turkish Government over the Arabs, and was proclaimed King of the Hedjaz and Hereditary 

Custodian of the Holy Cities of Mecca and Medina. 


Djeddah Jalmond Bey (second from the left), Minister of War to the King of 
Hedjaz, with French officers operating with the Arab forces against the Turks. 















British soldiers engaged in examining a German combined motor lorry and tractor captured near Peronne. R.gnt: Testing an 
ingenious German contrivance—formed of the framework of a bicycle made for two—for generating electricity for a trench wireless. 
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Some Spoils of Victory on the Western Front 


Belgian soldier binding up a German’s wounds in a trench which he and his comrades had raided and captured. Right: British, 
soldiers displaying some specimens from among the immense haul of German machine-guns recently taken on the western Tront. 


Bavarian medical officer (standing on the left) who was called upon to assist 
in attending to his wounded compatriots at a New Zealand ambulance. Left : 
Huge German gun taken by the British at Moislains. 
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Fine Fighting Triumphs Upon Two Fronts: 



fttack a bv a thi tC s4rbian m A 1 r^ 0 L th ® Serbian Army addressing a company of his troops specially trained for assault. The magnificent 

attack by tbe Serbian Army-ir»o.„l“"ct>on Fre " ch - B ' itisb ' ' taMan - and Greek allies-began on September 15th, and met with 
suen success that barely a fortnight later—on September 30th— it was announced that Bulgaria had surrendered. 



fHKwgese.! 


the basfione of" t^^in^nbu^g “line wer^ ^rTe^on^w^d^llom “xhl'i at « tac h between ° a .^ brai and St ' Quentin on September 18th, when 

Holnon northwards, and next day received the following message from Oeneral RawMnson?commandh& NWoTrth SSS^tTSbteh’SS 























Greek soldiers on the shore of Lake Doiran, where the British and Greek troops, following on the Franco-Serbiarr success, took part in tha 
great allied Balkan offensive. As a result of their heavy pressure on this front on Sept. 23rd, General Milne reported that the Bulgarians 
were retreating. Throe days later the British and Greek troops had not only invaded Bulgaria, but captured Strumnitza. 


were attached : . “Once more I wish to offer my warmest thanks to the 1st and 4th Australian Divisions for their splendid victory 
yesterday. Their gallantry and dash, coupled with the skilful co-operation of the artillery with infantry, were beyond praise. I congratulate 
all ranjts most heartily. Over 4,000 prisoners, for under 1,200 casualties, is about a record for a major operation.'* 


v .v 
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Broken East and West 
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Bulgars and Teutons 
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Lighter Moments Behind Grim Ways of War 



On a quaint perch : Young canaries hatched 
out in British officers’ quarters near the front. 


Tame magpie found in a German trench near 
Peronne and adopted by its British captors. 


Polly,” the flying mascot of a fighting 6quad 
ron of the Royal Air Force in France. 


British night bomber and the “owl” mascot 
which goes with him on his bombing trips. 


The canine mascot of 
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America’s Winning Ace in the St. Mihiel Salient 


returning with flying colours 
in the St. Mihiel salient. 


Engineers of the American Arm; 
from their work at the from 


First batch of German prisoners taken by the Americans in their brilliant coup in the St. Mihiel salient ; and (inset above) one of their 
light Tanks—the “ Ace of Hearts ”—going over the top in the action by which thev won the formidable hill of Mont Sec, 
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Feathers from the Prussian Eagle’s Failing Wing 


Fonck, the French airman, who had sixty air victories to his credit up to August 18th, displaying the badge of an airman whom he had 
justdefeated. Right: German observer landing from his destroyed balloon. (From a photograph found on a German prisoner.) 






German air mechanics putting the finishing touch to a machine. Right : Receiving a German aviator’s report by wireless : firing a 
pistol to inform theaviator that his message is understood. (These two German official photographs are from a German paper.) 
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Where the Hun Was Harried by Horse & ‘Whippet’ 


The TTar IIIuelrated, 12 th October, 1918 


Canadian cavalry resting during their operations in clearing the enemy from the Arras front ; some of the men and horses finding 
shelter in an old shelf-hole. During this year —in the German advance and the subsequent turning of the tables on the Hun—mounted 
troops on the western front have seen more action than at any time since the early stages of the war. 

4 


Wayside halt of Canadians, going forward with “whippet” Tank and transport cart on the western front. In this Tank, by which 
two stretcher-bearers are standing, a Canadian brigadier-general had journeyed on reconnaissance with his advancing infantry. 
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GLIMPSES OF V.A.D. WORK 


THE ‘SISTERS’ AND THEIR ‘BOYS’ 


By Olive Dent 

Author of the Popular Book, ” A V.A.D. in France ” 


Everywhere thrill the air 
The maniac bells of War. 

There will be little of sleeping to-night ; 
There will be weeping and wailing to-night ; 
Death’s red sickle is reaping to-night. 

War 1 War 1 War ! 

—Robert Service. 

W HO will ever forget the mental 
turmoil, the ethical perplexity, 
the chaos of those early August 
days, when, of all our realisations and pur¬ 
poses, only two seemed finite—an ever¬ 
present anxiety and a passion to be 
utilised ? And as our anxiety deepened 
during those long summer days and moon- 
bathed, silvery nights, anxiety tortured 
into an ac'uter beiflg by the realisation 
of the growing carnage, the fiendish 
mutilation, the superlative destruction of 
modern warfare, so, too, did our deter¬ 
mination to be utilised fully, actively. 

Within a week of the declaration of war 
the Voluntary Aid Detachments through¬ 
out the United Kingdom were taking 
count of their resources and making 
arrangements to open auxiliary hospitals, 
if necessary, and wherever required. So, as 
preparedness was our motto, the several 
detachments reviewed their plans, in order 
to be in readiness to mobilise equipment 
and staff for the very earliest of calls. 

About the middle of August, 1914, the 
St. John Ambulance Association received 
a petition for help from the Belgian Red 
Cross Society, and in the unit—composed 
chielly of trained nurses—that was sent 
a few well-qualified and experienced 
V.A.D. members were included, and were 
thus the first to go on active service. 

On Foreign Service 

The unit arrived in Brussels on August 
15th, and immediately set to work. The 
Germans entered the city on August 20th. 
The members nursed Belgian and, later, 
German wounded until suddenly stopped 
by a German order. Inaction, vicissi¬ 
tudes, and anxiety followed, though, 
finally, the firm action of the American 
Embassy secured for the unit the promise 
of a safe passage home. This began via 
Aachen and Cologne, under an armed 
guard, suspicions of the longest way round 
being the shortest way home being set at 
rest when the train went north across the 
Kiel Canal, thence home through Den¬ 
mark — with a pe'ep at the Finsen light 
treatment—and Norway. 

One adventurous and enterprising 
V.A.D.-volunteered, immediately on her 
return to headquarters, for further foreign 
service. She was sent to Russia, where 
she subsequently earned the Cross of 
St. George, and where until recently she 
was still working — in the Caucasus. 
Another immediately volunteered for 
further work abroad, and was sent to 
Serbia in Sir Thomas Dipton’s yacht. 
After working some time with the Serbs, 
she was returning home, but was detained 
for work at Malta. 

Other 1914 service was undertaken by 
V.A.D. members of S.J.A.A., S.J.A.B., 
and the B.R.C.S. in France, with the 
British and with the French, in Belgium, 
Serbia, and Russia. Rest stations were 
also established abroad ; one, founded in 
October, 1914, still continues a strenuous 
existence. 

Meantime, considerable work was being 
done in England in auxiliary hospitals 


for our men, for Belgian wounded, and the 
poor, pitiful refugees. These auxiliary 
hospitals were, in the main, equipped and 
put into working order through the 
medium of the various detachments, and 
many V.A.D.’s will remember, with 
amusement and interest, the unusual 
situation that arose, and the. unusual 
incidents attendant — the arrogating of the 
ancient prerogative and privilege of the 
charlady; unaccustomed brandishings 
of scrubbing-brushes, and sleight-of-hand 
tricks with soapy house-flannels ; acting 
as “whip” for equipment promised by 
neighbouring residents ; raiding and 
plundering penetration into lumber-rooms 
and emerging dusty and triumphant with 
the spoil, and heaping it — be it basket- 
chair, bolsters, bedstead, or footstool— 
on a hand-cart which was boldly wheeled 
through the highways. 

Winning Through 

Iconoclastic action with respect to 
convention, but "convention” received 
a decided push from its pedestal in those 
strenuous days. 

In March, 1915, V.A.D. members were 
posted to nursing duties in military 
hospitals at home, and in May, 1915, they 
were first sent to military hospitals abroad 
—.to France, and a little later to Malta 
and Egypt. It is no secret that the early 
batches were by way of experiment, nor 
is it a secret that they “ made good." 

Why did they succeed ? How was it 
their woik satisfied patients, medical 
officers, matrons, and trained nurses who 
were more than ready to be hyper¬ 
critical ? The V.A.D.’s won through 
simply because they were British and 
had the grit, the characteristic faculty 
for “ sticking it ” which is commonly 
associated with our men, but less often 
with our women, though the latter just 
as certainly possess it. 

It is not my task or desire to sing paeans 
of the V.A.D.’s, of their tenderness, their 
cheeriness, good-humour, warm sym¬ 
pathy, understanding, tact. For these, 
to me, as a member of the corps, seem 
unworthy of remark. They are axiomatic 
—our raison detre. 

Similarly do I regard the faculty of 
“ sticking it,” and should not have thought 
to mention it here but for the fact that 
the lay mind uses the term “ V.A.D.” in 
a very wide and comprehensive manner, 
to the inclusion of the “ butterfly ” nurse 
and to a considerable detriment in reputa¬ 
tion of the whole-time and whole-hearted 
V.A.D.’s industry and application. 

The Truest Patriotism 

There is very little patriotism in under¬ 
taking and practising any land of work 
so long as its novelty amuses and its un¬ 
usual surroundings and events entertain. 
The patriotism appears when the novelty 
has worn away, when discomforts come, 
and when work flows along with a steady, 
sustained, monotonous flow from which 
there is no escape — even should so un¬ 
likely a circumstance in nursing be 
desired. Then comes the value of those 
who “ stick it ”—during bad weather, 
minor discomforts, hard work, and un¬ 
usual experiences, which latter exhaust 
the vitality so much more than does 
physical work. 


And yet girls, who had never before 
worked, have kept on nursing as long as 
two and a half years without one sick day ! 
An Anglo-Indian, whose billet is half a 
bell-tent, describes the icicles on an 
adjacent hut last December as two feet 
long, adding that conditions accordingly 
are “ somewhat bordering on the chilly.” 

Work in a military hospital is no 
dilettante affair. Abroad the hours are 
from 7.30 in the morning until 8 at night 
for seven days in the week, with three 
hours off duty per day and a probable 
half-day per week. The latter can be by 
no means a certainty at any time, and 
is assuredly a movable event, while, in a 
“ push,” all off-duty is curtailed or can¬ 
celled. No nursing member would have 
it otherwise while there arc any cases 
needing assistance. The most disap¬ 
pointed V.A.D.’s I ever saw were two 
who were on leave in July, 1916, and so 
missed the privilege of living those toil- 
filled, pulsating days when we worked 
until ten, eleven, or twelve o’clock at 
night, or later, to get the cases through 
quickly. 

Possibly one factor in helping to " stick 
it ” is the simple one that we have all been 
so busy thinking of “ the boys ” and their 
bigness that we have not had time to 
think of ourselves and our dwarfed doings. 

“ The boys "—that is how “ the 
sisters ” always, otherwise than in re¬ 
ports, refer to them. It may not be a 
very official method of designation, but 
it is a very friendly one. 

‘‘Sislers” and ‘‘The Boys” 

Every nursing member is “ sister ” 
to "the boys,” a term that well con¬ 
veys the good-fellowship, the trust, the 
complete comradeship which exists 
between our fighting men and our nursing 
women. Originally I, personally, had a 
feeling almost of sailing under false 
colours when I was occasionally addressed 
as “ nurse." I felt I had no real right to 
the title ; whereas when, as was usual, 
I was addressed as " sister ”—a term 
which, to my mind, conveyed no idea of 
professional "status, and, accordingly, no 
trespass — nothing but the underlying 
friendliness of the term was conveyed. 

And, on the nurses’ part, we always 
think of those poor wounded men as our 
“ boys.” I suppose it is a subconscious 
mother-heart we all have which so speaks. 
No matter, though, how they came to be 
so called, it is certainly the best term 
possibie. For when they, our brave 
defenders, arc wounded and hurt, and 
come to us to be tended and comforted, 
when they trust themselves and their 
poor torn flesh to our keeping, what 
wonder they make us feel big and pro¬ 
tective and motherly—despite the fact 
that they may be years older than we. 
They arc still our ’’ boys.” 

I read the other day a very interesting 
and excellent book, with which I found 
one big and inexcusable fault. It spoke 
throughout of the patients as “ fellows.” 
The book was written by a man—no 
woman could have so referred to her 
splendid patients; she plans for them, 
sympathises with them, tends them, feeds 
them, scolds them-—not very much ! — 
fusses them, coaxes them, humours them. 
What wonder they are her “ boys " 1 




.. 
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• Ceiling of the church in the German hospice built by the Kaiser on a site given him by the Sultan on the IVIount of Olives in 
commemoration of the visit of Wilhelm II. and his wife to Jerusalem. The Kaiser’s well-known ambition to be overlord of the 

Mohammedan world is well suggested by the omission from the inscription of the name of the Empire over which he held sway. 


Turkish official photograph of the murder of five Armenian Christian priests, hanged at the gate of Jaffa just before that seaport was 
captured by the British forces on November 17th, 1917. The wholesale massacre of the Armenian people by their Turkish oppressors 
—one of the most horrible atrocities of the war—was perpetrated with the full knowledge of the German Imperial Government. 
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‘Hadji Guglielmo’& Some of His Hangman Gang 
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GERMANY FROM WITHIN 


THE WHITE FLAG 

By Frederic William Wile 

Late Berlin Correspondent of thz “ Daily Mail ” 
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G REAT days for the Allies have 
intervened since I last wrote in 
The War Illustrated. As Beach 
Thomas, the “ Daily Mail’s ” brilliant war 
correspondent, put it, the German cause 
is crumbling from Nicuport to Nazareth. 
Thomas was referring to the Hun battle¬ 
line which Foch now pommels and pierces 
at will, west and east. 1 can testily that 
the German cause is crumbling on the 
“ home front,” too. The process of moral 
deterioration set in there many weeks 
ago, but it has made rapid strides 
during the past fortnight. I do not 
expect that the German ” home front" 
will collapse as suddenly and entirely as 
our super-optimists, who arc once again 
abroad in the land, think it will. But I 
am perfectly certain that the crumbling 
has set in, and that it will be in¬ 
creasingly cumulative in its effect. In 
the issue of this journal for September 
7th I risked the view that we had the 
Huns on the run. physically and morally. 
A month has passed — what a month 1 — 
and the Bodies arc still in ignominious 
plight both on the raging fighting-line 
and in their trembling homeland. 

Thz White Flag 

The hoisting of the white flag by 
Bulgaria is of even vaster significance 
than allied military victories in Palestine, 
Macedonia, France, and Flanders. For 
many months now we have been conscious 
that guarantees of victory had at length 
passed definitely into our hands. Bul¬ 
garia’s cry of “ Pax ” denotes that 
Germany’s vassal-allies are also aware of 
the new situation. They arc practising 
the time-honoured custom of rats in a 
sinking ship. They are preparing to leave 
it. Perhaps before these lines reach 
readers’ eyes Turkey may have emulated 
Bulgaria’s example. It is of minor conse¬ 
quence' whether she does or not. With 
Bulgaria out of the war, Turkey’s doom 
is sealed. ” Foxy ” Ferdinand’s betrayed 
country squats squarely astride Germany’s 
vaunted “ Central Europe ” line across 
Austria-Hungary and Serbia to Constan¬ 
tinople, and the Turk is isolated. No 
wonder the Grand Vizier, Talaat Pasha, 
is scurrying home from Berlin. His pockets 
are lined with German gold, the proceeds 
of a loan granted to the Turks as a 
bribe to “ stick it.” The days of Hun 
invincibility are gone ; Sofia has recog¬ 
nised that fact. And what Sofia thought 
yesterday, Constantinople will say to¬ 
morrow. 


The Egyptian Dream 
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In our transports of jOy over Allenby’s 
superb feat in capturing' Palestine and 
the Turkish army in the Holy Land, we 
have overlooked, I think, the major 
military feature of that immortal achieve¬ 
ment. Allcnby has definitely frustrated 
the Germanic dream of the invasion and 
conquest of Egypt. “ The Army of 
Egypt ” used often to be talked about in 
the German Press in theTirst three years 
of the war. It was to be a Turkish army 
essentially, the Kaiser’s Ottoman dupes 
having been assigned the preliminary 
dirty work of attacking the Suez Canal. 


Through the gateway thus established, a 
Germano-Turkish army— “ The Army of 
Egypt,” as it was grandiloquently chris¬ 
tened by the Pan-Germans— was then 
to pour into the Land of the Pharaohs. 
Allenby has destroyed that magnificent 
scheme. The "Army of Egypt ” is in his 
cages in Palestine. Its only chance of 
seeing Cairo is in the guise of prisoners. 

Germany's Wtr Loans 

Tt is rather a remarkable coincidence 
that the three principal Allied Powers — 
Britain, France, and the United States— 
and the principal enemy Power, Germany, 
should all be launching War Loans at the 
same moment. It is a. pleasing coincid¬ 
ence that our own call to financial arms 
is made at the zenith of our military 
fortunes, while Germany’s is sounded at 
the hour of the Huns’ gravest misfortunes. 
Germany has floated eight War Loans to 
date. It is claimed that they produced 
^4,398,100,000. The last issue is said 
to have totalled /y^o.ojo.ooo, and 
frantic efforts are being put forth to 
make the present (the ninth) War 
Loan a round 1,000 millions. ’’ Nothing 
will be so well designed to show 
the enemy,” runs the .official Treasury 
appeal, “ that our determination to win 
an honourable peace is unsliattcred and 
unshattcrable.” Whether the new 
German War Loan is a success or not, 
the world will be assured that it was. 
That is the Hun way. 

Mobilising the Children 

The enormous bags of prisoners which 
allied commanders are making in all 
theatres of war are, of course, aggravating 
Germany’s mail-power problem beyond 
all precedent. Little straws show how 
the wind is blowing. Thus the municipal 
authorities of Berlin have just mobilised 
the able-bodied schoolchildren of the 
metropolitan area into a coal-carrying 
brigade. It appears that everybody 
must nowadays fetch his own meagre coal 
rations from' the dealer. As the sick, 
lame, halt, and blind cannot do so them¬ 
selves or hire people to do it for them, 
schoolchildren are henceforth to be im¬ 
pressed into this service on an organised 
basis. The -town authorities will furnish 
push-carts for the purpose, and have 
established a regular scale of fees— 
ranging from 8d. to iod. per cwt. 

Gerir.an War Profits 

One gets a good idea of how the muni¬ 
tion-mongers of Germany are waxing fat 
on the war from the balance-sheet of 
the Phoenix Iron Mining Company, 
which is Germany’s largest concern of 
the kind. Its capital is £5,300 000, and 
its net profits in 1917-18 were £3,000 000. 
After writing off £1,000,00a odd, the 
directors distributed a twenty per cent, 
dividend. The concern paid a similar 
dividend last year. The Phoenix people 
are types of the “ Industrial Junkers in 
whose interest, along with its own, the 
German military caste has prolonged the 
war. 

At dinner one evening this week the 
distinguished London actor-manager, Mr. 


George Grossmith, let me into a little 
secret big with meaning for British trade. 

’’ Before the war,” he said, “ no English 
actor ever thought of ‘ making-up ’ with ; 
anything except grease-paint imported 
from Germany. None worthy of the i 
name was produced in our easy-going | 
country. Since 1914—after many players 
temporarily ruined their complexions with I 
experimentally - manufactured British 
grease-paint— nothing but home-made 
' make-up ’ has been used in our stage 
dressing-rooms. The stuff turned out is 
now as good as anything ever ’ Made in 
Germany.’ ” 

In other words, British manufacturers 
can hill German competition in the home ' j 
market if they only will. Let them mind 
the paint, so to speak ! 

Hiadenburg’s Sword of Honour 

Many people in Germany must find it 
a cruel anachronism that the present 
moment should have been chosen for 
presenting Hindenburg with a sword of 
honour ! Yet Solingen, the German 
Sheffield, has just done so. The Prussian 
cutlers probably wish they had ’’ got 
a move on,” for they were at work on 
the sword for eleven months. I wonder 
how festive the atmosphere was at G.H.Q., 
when the burghers of Solingen arrived 
at “ Napoleon’s ” headquarters with what 
must strike Germans at this tragic hour 
as a very ironical demonstration. Most 
Huns to-day, I should think, would rathc-r 
decorate Hindenburg with a noose than . 
a sword of honour. 

Patriots 


Socialist " Vorwarts” claims that Bochc 
capitalists have long been planning to 
get out from under the impending crash | 
in Germany. Instead of putting their 
fat profits front “ war industries ” into ; 
War Loan, they have been investing in 
non-German securities of all sorts, pre- ; 
ferably South American, but even Serbian 
and Rumanian 1 They hope thus not 
only to. find safer locking-up places for 
their funds than German ” securities ” j 
afford, but aspire also to cheat the 
German income-tax authorities. " And 
it is by these patriots,” snarls " Vorwarts," | 
" that the German proletariat is being 
urged to ‘stick it’ at all costs!”- 


A Race of Smugglers 

The German “ home army ” long ago, 
for the most part, degenerated into a 
horde of common criminals of all sorts— 
the effect of war Kultur. Now, in the 
eyes of the law, they are strongly suspect 
of being a race of smugglers. It is prac¬ 
tically impossible to-day for any Hun to 
leave a place where he has sojourned for 
some time without' submitting his luggage 
to police examination at the railway- 
station. The object is to make sure that 
he is not smuggling food. 

With a great flourish of trumpets the 
original weekly bread ration (41- lb.) has 
just been restored in Germany. But a 
certain indication that there is no surplus 
of breadstuffs is a decree of the food 
authorities that henceforth there must, 
under no circumstances, be any baking 
between 9 p.m and 6 a.m. Violations of 
the decree will be severely punished. 
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THE EDITOR’S POSTSCRIPT 


IF wo examine, a 
* map of Fiance and' 
Flanders we shall not 
see many of those 
-little blue. . spots 

wherewith the carto-' 
graphers indicate the 
positions of pools and lakfcs. These 

are lands of many rivers, but lakes 
arc few and far between. England's 

Lakeland has probably concentrated 
within a few square miles more of 
that particular loveliness of landscape 
than could be found in all France. 
Gcrardmer, I admit,, presents us with a 
gem of lake scenery, and of the lonely 
Lac de Bou'chet in the Cevennes I have* 
fragrant memories. Flanders has such 
little bits of inland waters as the “ lakes " 
of Zillcbekc and Dickebusch. But, 

broadly speaking, those silver shining 
sheets of still waters, so loved of artists 
everywhere, arc no' notable feature of the 
scenery of France or Flanders. 

The war, which is to alter the map of 
the world, is also altering the landscape 
of the battle areas as radically as some 
primordial cataclysm determined the' 
hills'and dales we know and love. There 
will be numerous blue dots for the carto¬ 
graphers to insert in their new- maps of 
French Flanders. Just as the Lake of 
Bouchet was once a crater -of Nature’s 
forming, so are there many little new 
lakes that have been craters—made by 
the mines of military engineers. The' 
nineteen immense upheavals which be¬ 
tokened " zero hour” at the Battle of 
Messines meant the birth moment of new 
lakelets. They who witnessed those vast 
spoutings of earth were like spectators in 
Creation's dawn looking upon the shaping 
of'a world. And wonderful it is to think 
1 that such a scene is recorded .for .genera¬ 
tions to’come by the modern magic of the 
cinema. • • 1 

rVEEP mines were blown at Messines 
and others at St. Yves, near Ploeg- 
stcert, on that great day. It is to those 
at St. Yves that my thoughts . return. 
They formed two immense craters with 
an isthmus between. 

, Now that they are brimming with 
waters that have .welled up from undcr- 
: ground springs, or lodged there from the 
copious rains, they look like twin lagoons, 
where lake-dwellers of an earlier day might, 
have built their over-water houses to 
escape the . prowling denizens .of • the' 
forest that once clothed this countryside, 
and the last fragments of which have been 
so often torn by shell and smothered in 
. the poison gases showered by the BocIks 
’ on what is known as “ Plug Street Woo'd.” 


TIIE expanse of these new lakes is 
* astonishing. The area of one 
would have afforded a site for a consider¬ 
able village. I doubt not but the whole 
hamlet of St. Yves, which formerly stood 
near by, covered no greater extent of land 
than that usurped by the nearer of the 
two crater lakes; that may be known in 
■ years to come as les etenigs 'de St. Yves. 
U That is, if St. Yves is ever rebuilt; for 
»V only a few bricks of its [old post-office. 
T remain to-day. 

JJ Sincerely do I hope that another little 
A St. Yves will be builded where the old 
V village stood, and that little boys of a 
y new and happier France will come to 

.. 


thesq lakes to; sail their boats in them. 
It was of boyhood and of romantic things 
that 1 was dreaming as' 1 walked by'the 
muddy margins of these new waters, 
• large as mountain tarns of the, Scottish 
Highlands. 

A ROUND the one that lies nearest to 
•* *■ the old road over the ridge Were 
numerous dug-outs, where sturdy British 
soldiers were then dwelling by the water- 
edge, with Lewis guns at the ready for 
attacking the scouting airmen from 1 fun- 
land, a little covey of these birds being 
then in sight, But the other lakelet had 
no living inhabitants by its banks, and a 
stretch of its water near the farther 
margin, lighted by the sun of noon, shone 
brightly blue. So that I called it the 
Blue Lagoon. 

How came it so ? I had noted the 
same blue water in Certain of the trenches. 
Not a blueness of reflection, but a positive 
colouring, as though some strong dye had 
been applied to it. Perhaps it may have 
been the accidental result of certain 
chemicals in the German shells that burst 
oyer these places, or it may have been 
that this tinting was intentional. Blue 
is a colour that photographs white, and 
after shelling a place where water is 
known to exist, : or the trenches arc likely 
to have runnels in them, if these waters 
could be turned to blue they would be 
the more conspicuous in the photographs 
which flying Fritz would take when lie 
came over with his camera. All this is 
the merest conjecture, and may be too 
flattering to the ingenuity of the Hun ; 
but we' know the brute to be something of 
a chemist, and not utterly destitute of 
imaginative foresight, 

I F.T that be as it may, the Blue Lagoon 
sent me back to the imaginative 
joys of boyhood and Ballantyne’s “ Coral 
Island,” perhaps in the eagerness of the 
mind to recoil as far as possible from the 
scenes of war to those of lovely old ad¬ 
venture. And That was why I found 
myself thinking of the little boys of -a 
future St. Yves becoming Sailers of little • 
boats on these new lakelets which the 
war, that wiped out old Sf. Yves, had 
made for them —made out of blood and 
bones and broken lives, ala's !". But.these, 
be tilings that will .not trouble" the' 
thoughts of the little boys who will be, 
born in the day's to come in flic new St. 
Yves. Happy little boys ! 

—~ •>*. 


Austria’s Peace Note 

YV1ILX the . Sarajevo crime provided 
* ' Austria-Hungary with a pretext for 
attempting- to crush Serbia; Germany'gavc 
her ally a “ free hand.” - This intimacy of 
understanding between the Central Powers 
was -duplicated in connection with Count 
Burian’s recent Peace Note. This fact is 
r-evealed by the Berlin correspondent of 
the " Frankfurter Zeitung.” Berlin was 
informed of the intention to issue the 
Note when Von Hintze was in Vienna ; 
and the German Government gave Count 
Burian a carte blanche in respect of its exact 
wording, hut reserved the right to associate 
itself- with it, or disavow it, according to 
the reception the Note met with at the 
hands of the Allied Governments. Hence 


n 

the somewhat brusque references to « 
Count Burian’s effort in the German ” 
official Press. 

The Hyde Park Memorial 

THE ree’ent beautiful floral-tribute to 
1 our heroic dead fallen during the 
war which was seen in Hyde, Park very 
naturally gave rise to the suggestion that 
a permanent memorial should be erected 
there. That suggestion was immediately 
taken up, but the gratification . which 
many ol us felt at this was negatived by 
the announcement that the memorial 
was to be constructed of—plaster! 1 ani 

pleased to sec that a writer in the October 
“Blackwood's Magazine” has written 
with considerable emphasis on this sub¬ 
ject, protesting rightly against any 
shabby monstrosity, and less rightly 
against any such memorial being entrusted 
to a Minister English only by the courtesy 
of those among whom he was born. 


rri'KING the ten days which ended on 
September 29th, the allied forces, 
cast and west, captured a colossal total of 
enemy men and guns, as may be seen at 
a glance in th6 following tabulated state¬ 
ment : 

Prisoners. Guns. 

In the Turks’ rout . 50,000 .. 325 

„ Bulgar rout . 20,6011 .. 350 

,, l Yanco-.-uncricap. adv’ce. 19,000 :. roo 
„ British blow at Cambrai .23,000 .. 300 
,, Anglo-Belgiau advance 19,50b-.. ioo_ 

121,500 . 1,175. 

Speaking at Guildhall, ..on September 
30th, Mr. Bonar Law pointed out 'that 
since July 18th’the Brilisli Umpire forces 
alone had recovered in France 1,000 square 
miles of territory, 250 French villages, and 
120,000 German prisoners. , 

Hints and Suggestions 

A CORRESPONDENT, who Writes to 
me from Crewe, expresses .ycry.gra.ii- 
fying praise, of The War Illustrate!*. 
and refers more particularly to the useful¬ 
ness of. the Diary of the War, which wc 
now publish every two months,- and (lie 
“ Who’s Who in the War,” w hicli appeared 
in our pages.some time ago. His. sugges¬ 
tion that these features should be reissued , 
in separate form is, however, one that it 
would not be possible to carry out at the 
present time, owing to the serious shortage 
oLpaper, I am pleased, however,’ to be 
able to inform this correspondent, and my 
other readers, that further permanently 
valuable features for The War Illus¬ 
trated are at present under considera¬ 
tion, and will be announced in due course.; 

pROM .'apotlier correspondent (Jersey) 

*■ I liavc received an ingenious sugges¬ 
tion as to a method which he has thought 
out for binding in o.ur standard binding-, 
cases the cover pages of The War Illus¬ 
trated. His proposal is that this” should 
be made possible by reducing by four 
pages- alternate numbers of the journal.. 
While thanking him for the proposal, I 
am compelled to say that it is not practic¬ 
able ; furthermore, I feel sure that such 
an arrangement would commend itself to 
but very few of my readers, .meaning, as it 1 
would, over a hundred fewer pages of 
interesting photographs and articles in a 
year’s issue of the journal. 


j. a. x. 
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British Sentry on Guard at the Gate of 
Damascus, Captured October 1st, 1918 


DAMASCUS IN BRITISH HANDS 
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‘THE MAN WHO WOULD BE KING’ 
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pTERDIN VXD OF BULGARIA lias 
- * definitely engraved bis name upon 

the roll o! princes who will lor ever 
be held in dishonour. A physical and 
moral coward, time-server, sycophant 
or traitor as expediency might seem to 
| dictate; vain, suspicious, cunning, and 
deceitful, he embodies in his unhealthily 
bulky person all the mean qualities which' 
manhood despises and abhors. In his 
prosperity he earned no respect. In his 
adversity he wins no pity. He has abdi¬ 
cated his throne solely because he believed 
abdication to be the most likely way to 
save his own miserable skin. Concern for 
the welfare of the country he has ruined 
has had no weight in his decision. He 
loft Bulgaria as he entered it, carpet¬ 
bag in hand, and if the Bulgarian police 
arc wise they will have searched his bag 
before he crossed the frontier. Ferdinand 
is not the kind of king that one can trust 
with the spoons. 


THE moment when a man is brought 
* down is not the moment an English¬ 
man selects to kick him. There is, how¬ 
ever, no impropriety in selecting the 
moment of this man’s fall to moralise a 
little on the value of the homely virtues 
as means to retaining the station, how¬ 
ever high that may be, to which it may 
please Gcd to call us, and on the other 
equally profitable text that to great 
opportunities great responsibility attaches. 
Had Ferdinand of Bulgaria espoused the 
cause of the Central Powers with a single 
eye to the ethics of the world-quarrel, and 
in the firm conviction that the honour 
and welfare of his people required him to 
do so, we should have accorded him the 
same tribute of silent respect when his 
enemies compelled the unconditional 
surrender of his armies that we accorded 
to his namesake Ferdinand of Rumania 
in the same distressing circumstances. 
It is the Coburger's own fault that he is 
denied that consolation in this moment 
of disaster. 

: N September, i S86, Alexander of 
1 Battcnberg abdicated the throne of 
Bulgaria, and the National Assembly, 
conironted with the task of finding a nejv 
occupant for the uneasy seat, sent a 
delegation over Europe with a roving 
commission to find a prince and bring him 
back, and the delegation came to Paris 
and found;—Ferdinand. Twenty-six years 
old, unmarried, and at a loose end, he 
jurqped at the opportunity of aping 
the king, even in a tributary principality 
under the suzerainty of the Sultan, trust¬ 
ing to his own native -cunning and, still 
more, to the quite exceptional cleverness 
of his ambitious and doting mother to 
steer his princely barque through the 
conflicting Currents of the political 
interests of the Powers signatory to the 
Treaty of Berlin, by which the principality 
of Bulgaria had been created. In accord- 
. ance with the provisions of that Treaty 
he was duly elected Prince of Bulgaria 
by the unanimous vote of the National 
Assembly, and on August 14th, 1887, he 
assumed the government. 


OUR OBSERVATION POST 
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DEYON'D all question a great and 
honourable career was then thrown 
open to him. The equally undeniable 
fact that he had no element of greatness 


in his own character would not in itself 
have barred such a career to him. Single¬ 
ness of devotion to the country that had 
honoured him by placing him upon its 
throne, combined with honesty in dealing 
and courage on occasion, would have 
sufficed to secure for his people freedom, 
prosperity, and heightened prestige, and 
for himself a distinguished place in 
history'. Incurably vain and selfish, 
however, it was only of his own ag¬ 
grandisement that he thought. Walking 
very warily, and insinuating himself with 
obsequious servility into the favour of 
the greater ones of the earth, he gradually 
advanced himself in the scale of Royalty, 
knowing, lackey that he was, how style 
and title often jump a claim that merit 
docs not substantiate. In 1887 he was 
but Prince of Bulgaria. In 1S93 the 
Grand Sobranje confirmed the title of 
Royal Highness ” upon him and his 
heir, and this style was recognised with 
contemptuous indifference by the Porte 
and by f Russia three years later. In 
1908 Bulgaria proclaimed her inde¬ 
pendence, subsequently recognised by 
the Powers, and even that much more 
difficult question with the Turkish 
Government was adjusted. In 19 11 
the Grand Sobranje confirmed upon 
Ferdinand the title of “ Tsar,” and forth¬ 
with his precious Majesty ordered a new 
crown which, so far as is generally' known, 
has never been delivered at Sofia owing 
to some little trouble about the bill. 

"THEN came Ferdinand's great oppor- 
1 tunity to prove himself a Tsar, a 
Caesar, in very truth. The times were ripe 
for the overthrow of Turkish control in 
the Balkans, even for the expulsion of the 
Turk from Europe. In September, 1912, 
Bulgaria entered into alliance with 
Serbia, Greece, and Montenegro, and on 
May 30th, 1913, the Treaty of London 
confirmed a triumph which might have 
secured for Bulgaria a permanent place 
in the Balkan League comparable to that 
held by Prussia in the German confedera¬ 
tion. In less than a month Ferdinand, 
avaricious, treacherous, and vainglorious, 

Qiji!<s©sh Mary’s Affsiay 

'T'lIE war-ivork of women lias called fur! It 
T much well-deserved praise, though that praise 
Ins perhaps not often taken poetic form. It is 
therefore all the more gratifying to lie aide to 
viuote, from a recent issue of the “ Times,'’ this 
neat sonnet, by H. M., in honour of the “ Waacs ” : 

T THINK they never had been seen before, 

The women of Shakespeare. We behold 
them now. 

His by the gallant bearing and the brow. 
Men's comrades, yet true women at the core, 
Who claim the right to stand aloof no more 

From living dangerously, no more to bow 

Before old Custom, by the new-made vow. 

Set free to serve. wb“»"""- ■■ -"I is sore. 

” All’s well that ends well," I can hear you say, 

You that are Helena: you—'twas even so 
Nerissa played the clerk: you, brave and gay, 

Are Rosalind ; you Imogen ; and f know 
That Shakespeare would have loved to see the 
day. 

Your Shakespeare, who foresaw you long ago. 


t-C'C’CC-C- 


threw away all and more than all that he 
had won. Disregarding the appeals of 
Savoil and the ether proved warriors and 
capable men who had led his troops to 
victory, he quarrelled over the spoils, 
broke up the Balkan League, and directly 
was responsible for the Second Balkan 
War, that broke out on June 29th of that 
same year. Retribution was swift. Ten 
days later Rumania intervened, and on 
August 10th the Treaty of Bukarest 
was signed, and Ferdinand slunk back to 
a defeated and diminished Bulgaria a dis¬ 
credited man simply because he could 
not '' run straight.” 

I_JE cannot, even now. It is not un- 
* * reasonable that three years ago he 
should have, thought that victory in this 
war would fall to the Central Empires, 
and should have wished to range his 
country on what he honestly believed 
would be the winning side. Even so, 
what took him into the war in 1915 was 
desire for revenge upon Serbia and per¬ 
sonal aggrandisement as an ally of the 
Kaiser. The lackey got into the dining¬ 
room and proposed the toast of his 
master’s health in terms. which showed 
much servility and very little learning. 
Now, in 1918, he knows that his forecast 
of the issue of the war was wrong, and 
terror has seized his mean soul. Knowing 
that he was capable of ratting at any 
moment, Germany and Austria threat¬ 
ened military intervention against Bul¬ 
garia, and even now will occupy the 
principal communications if they can. 
Knowing that he was utterly unreliable, 
the Allies refused to discuss terms with 
him until his armies had surrendered un-. 
conditionally. He lurks in the seclusion of 
Ebenlhal, shiveringwith terror of assassina¬ 
tion by any one of his ruined and wrathful 
subjects, and alternately sending abject 
telegrams of apology and explanation to 
the Kaiser, whom he still fears, and mak¬ 
ing offers to the Allies, whom he fears 
still more, to fight upon their side. 


IT is not to history but to fiction that 
* we must turn to find this man’s 
parallel. His prototype is Uriah Hccp. 

Do you remember Mr Micawber’s de¬ 
nunciation of him ? ” What is the 

matter, gentlemen ? What is not the 
matter ? Villainy is the matter ; base¬ 
ness is the matter; deception, fraud, 
conspiracy arc the matter ; and the name 
of the whole atrocious mass is—Heep.” 

" He was a coward, from head to foot, 
and showed his dastardly nature through 
his sullcuness and nurtification as much 
as at any time of his mean life.” Might 
not that have been written to-day of 
Ferdinand of Bulgaria, offering the 
disdainful Allies the use of his military 
resources against his own allies of yester¬ 
day ? And this, said by David Copper- 
field to Uriah Hccp when,his exposure 
had been completed, might be repeated 
now to Ferdinand without the alteration 
of a word : " It is you who have been, in 
your greed and cunning, against all the w 

world. It may be profitable to you to y 

reflect, in future, that thei'e never were (J 
greed and cunning in the world yet that • 
did not do too much and overreach them- U 
selves. It is as certain as death.” y 

C. M . y 

----- - -- - - • S3 X> • 73 •,’a 
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OCTOBER 19, 1-913. 


A PICTURE-RECORD OF EVENTS BY LAND, SEA AND AIR 


WHERE WOTAN’S GLORY IS BURIED.—General view of Queant, whore the Wotan, or switch, line connected with the main Hinden- 
burg line. Above: German barricade across the main street in Queant. In the morning of Sept. 2nd English and Canadian troop3 
broke through the Wotan line, in two hours piercing at several points the super-barrier built by Hindenbura as an impregnable defence. 
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WHAT BULGARIA’S SURRENDER MEANS 


T HE war moves with such amazing 
vapidity that it is only possible just 
now to select themes which have a 
definite and comparatively stable charac¬ 
ter. On the French and Belgian fronts 
the situation is so fluid that it changes 
from day to day, but in the dramatic 
unconditional surrender of Bulgaria to 
the triumphant Allies we have a theme 
which represents a settled fact. 

I cannot say that I fully share either 
the disposition to condemn Tsar Ferdinand 
without reserve or to exonerate the 
Bulgarian people, which is shorvn in some 
organs of the daily Press. I know some¬ 
thing of Bulgaria. In my opinion Tsar 
Ferdinand was in some respects not 
altogether a bad ruler, and he certainly 
did much to develop the resources and 
the influence of his country. Had he been 
wholly bad the Bulgarians, would not 
have stuck to him for so many years. 
He intrigued for his own hand, but he 
tried to intrigue for Bulgaria also. 

I do not in the least believe that 
Bulgaria meant from the very beginning 
to take up arms on the German side. I 
am sure that the corrupt gang which 
controls Turkish affairs intended from 
the outset to join Germany, but both 
Ferdinand and the Bulgarians sat on the 
fence. The selfish thought of ruler and 
nation alike was to do the best they could 
for themselves, regardless of honour and 
political morality. What really brought 
the Bulgarians in against us was our 
failure at Gallipoli, which they thought 
vital. The vision of all the Balkan 
peoples is narrow, and their political 
thought is parochial. They are chiefly 
influenced by what happens next door. 

4 Peasant Race 

The Bulgarian Army was far more in 
sympathy with German and Austrian 
professional military thought than with 
Russian military ideas. General Savofl 
and other prominent Bulgarian officers 
made a tour of both German fronts about 
the beginning of 1915, and returned to 
Sofia imbued with the conviction that 
Germany was going to win. When they 
watched from Dedeagatch our repulse at 
the Dardanelles the conviction deepened 
in their minds into absolute certainty. 

The Bulgarians are a peasant race, and 
arc sullen, mistrustful, and grasping. 
They possess neither the generous warmth 
and the larger vision of the Serbs nor the 
gay volatility of the Greeks. I do not 
condemn the Bulgarians for their qualities, 
which are the outcome of hundreds of 
years of servitude to the Turks. Is it 
realised that hall a century ago the very 
name of Bulgaria was almost unknown 
in Europe ? The people looked askance 
even at the Russians who liberated them 
in 1877. Yet they have shown themselves 
brave fighters in the last ten years. 

In 1915 the Bulgarians considered that 
they were the victims of treaties made 
•jver their heads. They knew that after 
the Russo-Turkish war the Treaty of 
.Berlin most unwisely deprived them of 
that bigger Bulgaria which had been 
embodied in the terms of peace at San 
Stcfano. As to the Balkan wars of 1912-13, 
they were oblivious of their own rank 
treachery in turning their arms on the 
Serbs and Greeks, an act which shows 
that politically they are no more to be 
trusted than the Germans. They thought of 


By Lovat Fraser 

the Southern Dobruja, seized by Rumania, 
and still more of Monastir and Southern 
Macedonia, which they alleged was their 
ancient heritage ceded to Serbia. 

I am not going to express any view 
about Monastir and Southern Macedonia, 
for the simple reason that I do not know 
the rights or wrongs of the question. I 
do not Believe anybody knows. I have 
listened to dozens of arguments demon¬ 
strating that, on the racial basis, Monastir 
belongs to Bulgaria, and to other dozens 
proving that it should go to Serbia. 
The Monastir issue is like bimetallism, 
about which you can prove anything you 
like. But war settles argument, and 
Monastir must go to Serbia, whose gallant 
soldiers have paid the price with their 
blood. I am sure the Bulgarian claim 
is sincere, but not at all sure that it has 
any real foundation. 

Firebrands of the Balkans 

In any case the Bulgarians have put 
themselves out of court. They sought 
the arbitrament of the sword, and own 
themselves thoroughly beaten. We must 
not listen to the cry of “ Pity the poor 
Bulgarians ! ” akeady being raised in some 
quarters in England. If we start putting 
all the blame on the kings, and profess 
to regard the peoples as innocent sheep 
led astray, we shall next hear it said 
that the Kaiser is the only criminal in 
Germany. Our soldiers know better. 

The Bulgarians have betrayed their 
Russian liberators, betrayed tiie common 
cause of the Balkan peoples, and betrayed 
their own future. Just as Germany 
must never again be allowed to plunge 
the world into woe, so the Bulgarians 
must never again have the power to set 
the Balkans aflame. We want a durable 
Balkan settlement, but not one which 
will leave the Bulgarians on top. Their 
national guilt is almost ineffaceable. The 
atrocities they have committed on the 
hapless Serbs are as bad as any of the 
crimes of Germans and Austrians. 

I shall not discuss in detail the opera¬ 
tions of the troops of six allied nations, 
which produced such a glorious victory 
in Macedonia under the direction of General 
Franchet d’Esperey. The British troops 
on the right flank had as hard a task 
as any, because they held the strongest 
portion of the Bulgarian forces on their 
part of the front. Their advance north 
of Lake Doiran to Strumnitza was made 
through a region extraordinarily difficult 
for troops, and contributed greatly to 
the final overthrow of the enemy ; but 
the Bulgarians were beaten in spirit before 
the attack began. 

Enormous Possibilities 

There can bo no doubt that the allied 
attack hastened a surrender which was 
already in contemplation. The Bul¬ 
garians have lost the bulk of their war 
material, and almost incredible quantities 
of stores. If the Germans and Austrians 
were to pour streams of reinforcements 
into the Balkans the Bulgarians would 
light for them no more. 

But can the Austro-Germans check the 
allied advance northward through Serbia 
and into Bulgaria ? •That remains an 
open question, but we must not expect 
to see the Allies continue their progress 
with a rush. The Austrians hold a good 
line through the middle of Serbia, and 


undoubtedly they can reinforce it. They 
are far to the south in iMbania, where 
recently they pressed the ardent Italians 
back. The Germans may bring certain 
units from Rumania, but not too many, 
for already there are signs that the 
Rumanian nation is preparing to throw 
off the German 'yoke. But how are the 
Germans to operate on Bulgarian soil, 
in the midst of a people which has broken 
off relations with them ? 

The real difficulty for the Allies is 
discernible in the limited strength of their 
forces based on Salonika. General Franchet 
d’Esperey's victory was not the outcome 
of superior numbers, but of valour and 
tactical skill directed against a dispirited 
army. 

We can see the enormous possibili¬ 
ties which lie at the back of Bulgaria’s 
surrender. We cannot see so clearly how 
we are to find sufficient forces to exploit 
them to the best advantage and with the 
required promptitude. The United States 
has taken no direct part in the eastern 
campaigns, and has never declared war 
on cither Bulgaria or Turkey. Italy 
cannot neglect her own front, still menaced 
by Austria. The French and ourselves 
are participating in a gigantic struggle all 
the way from the Belgian coast to the 
Vosges. Large additions to the allied 
forces in the Balkans are needed if they 
are to make their way to the Danube, and 
it is not easy to see how big reinforcements 
arc to be found just now. 

Cutting Germany's Eastern Routes 

Yet a glance at the map printed on our 
back page this week reveals the vast 
consequences of Bulgaria’s withdrawal 
from the war, and of the right of free 
passage through Bulgarian territory which 
the Allies have obtained. The first and 
greatest result is that we can cut Ger¬ 
many’s main road to the Year and Middle 
East, which consists of the railway that 
passes through Sofia and Constantinople, 
ft is not even necessary to enter Bulgaria, 
for the severance can be made at Nish in 
Serbia, the junction where the Sofia lino 
branches off. Should we reach the Danube, 
that invaluable river route, which has 
been of so much benefit to the Germans, 
will be also blocked. We can stretch out 
a hand to martyred Rumania. We can 
compel tottering Austria to create a new 
front on her eastern borders. 

But Germany has another route to the 
East, passing through Southern Russia 
and across the Black Sea into the 
Caucasus. Not until we have cut that 
route also shall we have finally shattered 
the German dreams of Eastern dominion. 
To do it we must get into the Black Sea, 
and we can only pass the Dardanelles 
when Turkey follows the same road as 
Bulgaria and sues for peace. 

Turkey is in sorry plight. Her Palestine 
and Syrian armies have been destroyed, 
and she has lost Damascus and Beyrout. 
She knows that sooner or later she will 
see allied armies attacking her.in rear in 
Bulgaria. She knows that Germany 
cannot help her now. 

The day must soon come when the 
warships of the Allies will steam into the 
Black Sea, and when that day dawns the 
Ukraine Republic will collapse, Bol¬ 
shevism will vanish, Russia will be freed, 
Rumania will be rescued, and Germany 
will look no more upon " the morning 
light of the East.” 
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Hope Amid Ruins Whence Hate Has Been Driven 


Villagers returning to their cottages in St. Maurice. Inset 
inhabitant of Amiens returns to find her home in ruins. 


French soldiers clearing and repairing the streets of a town lately freed from the destructive power of enemy borhbardment. Partly 
out of mortified spite and partly with the idea of leaving France shattered to a degree that will cripple her material productivity for 
years to come, the retreating Germans are systematically destroying every town and village which they are compelled to evacuate. 
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MEN AND CITIES OF THE WAR 

THE FLANDERS BATTLEFIELDS 


F LANDERS has always meant to me, 
ever since I was quite a small boy 
reading of Marlborough’s battles, 
and how Henry the Eighth called Anne 
of Clevcs a “ Flanders mare,” and how 
Ben Jonson “ trailed a pike in the Low 
Countries”—Flanders has since then 
always meant to me a flat landscape cut 
by sluggish streams and canals, with a 
grey sky overhead, heavily-built horses 
n the roads, tidy cottages, windmills, 
trim little towns, each with its manifold 
memories and traditions of war. 

The first time 1 drove over the canal 
bridge outside the old French city of 
St. Omer and found myself in Flanders 
1 recognised its familiar features at 
once. 

Nowhere have I experienced so sudden 
a change from one country to another as 
that which one notices directly one has 
crossed that canal bridge near St. Omer. 
For a long way on the road to Ypres one 
remains in France. This is French 
1 landers. The frontier which divides 
France from Belgium is not passed until 
Poperinghe is near at hand. But, racially 
and historically, there is one country on 
the St. Omer side of the canal and another 
country across it. Landscape, language, 
inhabitants’ looks and characters, style of 
building, drinking habits (schnapps in 
place of wine), methods of cultivation — 
everything is changed. 

An Alpine "Pimple” 

Frontiers are mostly artificial, but here 
U one established by Nature in the cha¬ 
racter of the soil. The tw T o races dwell 
together in harmony, but they arc races 
apart. Flanders has kept its personality 
undimmed. 

Even the look of the country has been 
little altered. I suppose the town of 
, Cassel, for example, looked when Queen 
[Anne was alive, and when Napoleon was 
.trying to subdue Europe, and when 
■Benjamin Disraeli stayed there, not much 
‘before the middle of last century, just 
about what it looks to-day. Cassel is an 
oddity. It is on the top of a hill which 
stands up like a big pimple on the plain. 
It is about" as high as Hampstead or 
Highgate, but upon the natives of flat 
Flanders it produces the impression of an 
Alp. An officer friend of mine, rather a 
famous Alpine climber, who was up there 
r for some time during the chilly fall of 
1917, said one day to the old lady in 
whose house he was billeted, “ How cold 
it is up here, madame,” to which she 
replied gravely, " Mais, monsieur, dans 
ics montagnes il fait toujours froid ” (In 
the mountains it is always cold !). He 
was tactful enough not to smile. 

In Cassel the British war correspon¬ 
dents fixed their headquarters during the 
deplorable autumn campaign over the 
muddy fields of Flanders in 1917. There 
has been no fighting more difficult or 
more hideously uncomfortable, or, as it 
turned out, more barren of advantage, 
during the whole of the war. After that 
the town sank back into its usual sleepy 
state, except for the presence of a corps 
stall there, until the Germans began to 
push hard in Flanders last April and May. 
There is a vastly pleasant little hostel in 
Cassel which served as a barometer for the 
conditions of lighting in that region. If 


By Hamilton Fyfe 

you stopped there to dine and found only 
a few tables occupied, you knew that the 
tide of invasion was " out." When the 
dining-room was crowded and every 
room taken, and the square outside filled 
with military motor-cars, and the hotel 
yard noisy at 7 a.m. with officers’ 
chargers being groomed, then the tide was 
coming in. 

"The Hill Must be Held” 

Rapidly it came in during the latter days 
of April. The people of Cassel began to 
go about with puckered foreheads and 
anxious eyes. The hotel belongs to a 
Frenchman who was away fighting as a 
cavalry officer with the French Army. 
Madame and her young daughters kept it 
going. Pretty, charming women, musical, 
well-educated, well-read, they attended 
late and early to the business of the house, 
provided capital meals, had a smile for 
everybody, and gave musical evenings 
after locking-up time, which to art- 
starved soldiers and correspondents were 
a godsend indeed. Now they were ad¬ 
vised to make their escape in good time, 
not to wait-till the last moment. . 

They laughed and said they had no 
fear—which was true—and that they felt 
sure Cassel would not be taken. General 
Foch had been up there ; be had said 
that the hill must be held, That was 
enough for them. 

There was certainly every intention to 
hold Cassel, for in the enemy’s hands it 
would have awkwardly embarrassed the 
Allies. From the top of what in peace 
time was a casino, where the dwellers in 
the plain used to enjoy " mountain air ” 
and " little horses,” or “ Boule,” you could 
on a clear day make out the North Sea. 
The hill commanded the whole country 
for at least twenty miles each way. I 
used to go up there at night to see how 
active the guns were and what were the 
prospects of a German attack in the early 
morning. There came a time when the 
continuous flashes formed more than 0. 
semicircle of fire round Cassel. 

This was the time when by day the 
enemy bombarded the Mont des Cats. 
The Cats were a tribe who were active 
against the Romans. I think they are 
mentioned by Caesar in his "Commen¬ 
taries.” Upon the bill which hears their 
name stood a vast 'J'rappist monastery, 
where hundreds of religious men lived and 
tilled the soil in piety and perpetual 
silence. 

Bombardment on Kemmel 

When the Germans drove us north¬ 
ward over the ridge which runs from 
Neuve Eglise to Bailleul they began 
shelling the Mont, and the monks stood 
not upon the order of their going. One 
sunny morning I met the poor old Father 
Superior. He showed me the chapel 
badly damaged and his own room ruined 
by a shell. “ 1 am the only one left,” he 
said. " What do you think, monsieur ? 
Ought I to go, too ? ” I said he had better 
leave at once, and I am sure he blessed 
me for the advice. 

That same day a shell took the top off 
the old stone windmill on the summit of 
the Mont des Cats. Each of the hills— 
Black Hill, Red Hill, Sharp Hill—which 
continue the range as far as Kemmel, had 


a windmill upon it. From Kemmel the 
ground dropped down to a level plain 
again. All these five hills served as 
defences for Cassel’. So long as they 
resisted, the landlady and her daughters 
were .confident and gay. 

Then one day Kemmel fell. That was a 
staggering blow. I had been up there a 
few days before-. The French had just 
taken it over. They were a fine lot, and 
they seemed to me to have strong posi¬ 
tions. The whole place was like a rabbit 
warren, tunnelled and hollow-ed into caves, 
where the garrison could be secure from 
the enemy’s guns. There was a heavy 
half-hour’s bombardment while I was up 
there, but no one was killed or even hurt. 
We all " went to ground.” From a 
spacious dug-out on the side of a hill I 
watched shells exploding in a ploughed 
field below, and chatted with the officers 
of a Lancashire battalion, who paid no 
more attention to the^shelling than if it 
had been a shower of rain. The French 
colonel, a distinguished soldier of the very 
finest type—intellectual, forceful, urbane 
—gave me the impression of having the 
situation well in hand. Yet in a few days 
Kemmel was German, the French colonel 
a prisoner, the Lancashire Fusiliers nearly 
all gone. 

The Turning Point 

Now madame and mesdemoiselles of 
the inn at Cassel began at last to pack up. 
But before they had locked their trunks 
the situation changed. The Germans took 
Kemmel on a Thursday. On the following 
Monday they tried to follow up their 
success by taking the other hills. This 
time they were badly beaten. All day 
they stormed our positions, but every 
wave of them was broken up and liurlcii 
bac-k. At'some points the enemy's con¬ 
centrations of troops were smashed before 
their attacks could be started. This hap¬ 
pened on the high bank of the Kemmel 
Beek. ("Beck” is Flemish for brook; 
compare the Scottish ” beck.”) Here 
there were some tin huts left by us. The 
German plan was to collect their storm- 
troops in these huts, then rush them down 
to the brook and up the other sir}e. 

4 But on the other side—a high bank 
also—there were men of the Border Regi¬ 
ment, belonging to the 25th Division. These 
kept up such a hot and well-directed 
fire from their Lewis and other machine- 
guns that the Germans 'never reached the 
brook. 

That day—Monday, April 29th—was 
the turning-point of tiie German offensive 
in Flanders. They gained no more ground 
after this. It was also the- saving of 
Cassel. Madame and the young ladies 
were not advised to leave any more. 
They unpacked their trunks, and the hotel 
prospered more greatly than ever. Now 
that the tide lias rolled right back, now 
that Kemmel is in allied possession once 
more, Cassel has recovered its old quiet¬ 
ness and confidence. I recollect an old 
woman, who cut hair and shaved, asking 
me tremulously one day in April if it was 
true that the Germans would soon be 
there. I did not feel at all sure about it, 
but X boldly laughed at her fears. Iam 
glad of that memory. The old lady will 
always think of me gratefully as “ l’anglais 
qui savait bieri ”—the Englishman who 
knew. 












American machine-guns and supply waggons standing by in a shattered town in the eastern half of the St. Mihiel salient for the word 
to press on towards the Moselle Valley. The flattening out of the salient was the first great triumph of the First American Army. 
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America’s First Army Moves Towards the Moselle 


American troops fighting forward from a newly-captured position, 
and (inset) making themselves comfortable, with the skill and 
philosophy of tried campaigners, on the slopes near their lines. 
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Mating the Huns’ Insidious Moves in Siberia 


British troops on parade in their camp at Vladivostok. The British force 
was reinforced in August by French, American, and Japanese troops. 


German, Austrian, and Turkish prisoners of war in their concentration 
camp at Vladivostok, unable further to co-operate with the Bolshevists. 


The church at Alexandrovsk, in Wurman, which 
the Germans proposed to cede to Finland. 


Czecho-Slovak, Japanese, and British sailors at Vladivostok, where the Allies 
have combined to crush Teuton efforts to stir up disturbance in Siberia. 


Russian ship leaving the IVlurman coast with 
refugees from the Terror. 


The church at Kola, at the head of the Kola inlet, 
on the IVlurman coast. 


Czecho-Slovak guard of honour saluting the Union Jack at Vladivostok. By 
the end of June 15,000 Czechs had reached the port to assist the Allies. 
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Recruits Who Rally to Freedom’s Allied Flags 


Jewish recruits for British forces in Jerusalem with two of their instructors. Left: 
Departure of Qen. Allenby after a reception by the Jewish community in Jerusalem. 


A British major with a group of Jewish recruits in Palestine, and (right) a captain 
of the Polish troops fighting with the French armies. He insisted on carrying on 
though his right hand was wounded. 


Distribution of letters among soldiers of a Polish regiment in France, and (right) inspection of some of the men at a camp of Polish 
troops in France. A Military Mission charged with the recruiting for and organising of the Polish army in France is now busily at 
work. The Poles who have already been in action on the western front have splendidly demonstrated their fine fighting quality. 


-- 
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Allied Activity Against Bolshevist Anarchy 


Band of the Royal Marines playing to Russian sailors and workmen somewhere on the North Russian front. During September it was announced 
that British naval units and allied troops had carried out successful operations on the River Dwina, and that along the Murman front there had 
been several encounters between Karelians and hostile patrols, the former being uniformly successful, capturing prisoners and machine-guns. 


Japanese sailors landing provisions at Vladivostok. General Knox, who arrived at that place in September to take command of the British 
troops in Siberia, replied to a telegram of welcome from Moscow : “ We have not come here to seize Russian territory or to interfere in any 
way with your internal politics. Our sole aim is to free your lands from the tyranny of the Prussian and his vile instrument Bolshevism.'* 
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Dawn of the Day of Deliverance for Serbia 


Prince Alexander of Serbia drawing the attention of General Mishitch to a movement in the enemy lines while watching operations from a mountain 
position. By his unremitting devotion to the Serbian Army, of which he is much more than a nominal Commander-in-Chief, the Crown Prince, 
lately promoted to General’s rank, has won the admiration of the troops whom he is now leading to the full recovery of their land. 


Greek soldiers bringing in Bulgarian prisoners through a communication trench. Greek troops co-operated in the pursuit of the Bulgarians 
north.west of Monastir, and with the British troops who carried the enemy positions at Doiran. One of the conditions imposed on Butgaria 
*.fter her unconditional surrender was the return of the material of the Fourth Greek Army Corps seized in her invasion of Greek Macedonia. 










'-V* 


A British soldier among the Peronne ruins reading a directing notice in French and Ger 
notice points to “ good drinking water.” Right : A German notice found at Courvil 


man, “ To the Knacker’s Yard.” The second 
rville, where no Germans were left to read it. 
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Signs that Have Become Portents to the Enemy 















































Battery of New Zealand artillery on its way to a forward position. The Dominion troops played a big part in the recovery of 
Bapaume on Aug. 29th, and, fighting rapidly along the Bertincourt road, broke through the Hindenburg line to the south of Cambrai. 


Guns in action immediately after taking up the new position. On September 30th the New Zealand forces were forcing their way 
over the canal below Cambrai, effecting a crossing at Crevecoeur and surmounting the formidable obstacle comparatively cheaply. 
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Active Anzac Guns that Give the Foe No Rest 
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Air and Sea Escorts 
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Defy Underwater Craft 



British armed merchantship defending itself against a U boat attack. The artist has represented the moment when the submarine’s 
torpedo has passed harmlessly astern and the escorting seaplanes search tho waters for the U boat on which to drop their bombs. 
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British destroyer that "hit back and killed.” The destroyer was part of an escort convoying merchantmen when it was made the 
target of an enemy submarine. The torpedo missed, and the destroyer at once turned in tho direction from which the attack had come 
and dropped a depth charge, when almost immediately the bow of a U boat shot vertically from the water, heeled over and sank. 
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NAVY LIFE ASHO RE & AFLOA T 

UP IN A ‘ZEPP’ HUNTING THE U BOAT 


C ONSIDERABLE in terest, was aroused 
some time ago by the official publica¬ 
tion of a photograph of a Zeppelin 
type of airship built for British use. To 
go up in this latest type of airship is 
a pleasant experience—weather conditions 
and duration of journey considered. 

I escorted “ XXA ” on a short naval 
patrol stunt. Our object was to cruise 
along the coast and over the sea in the hope 
of "picking up” or frightening away 
German submarines which were reported 
to be lurking in the vicinity. For that 
purpose we were fitted out with divers 
high explosive bombs' and formidable- 
looking depth charges. 

This Zepp of ours is a useful weapon. 
What crew she carried does not matter, 
except that upon this day she carried an 
extra man. It should be mentioned, 
however, that airships are fastidious 
creatures, and must be pampered by much 
attention and good weather conditions. 

A great swarm of ratings—I have often 
commented on the splendid discipline of 
these men—upon the word of command 
seize hold of the ropes, and " walk ” the 
great Zeppelin out of the hangar. There 
are four ropes, each held in tow by a long 
line of men. In the sun the body of the 
ship gleams joyfully, and the pilots, catch¬ 
ing the mood, climb aboard with agility. 

The Start 

I clamber aboard, and sink deep 
down into a comfortable seat. At once 
one feels a sense of security and com¬ 
placency. The great gasbags shelter one 
from the glare of the sun, and so deep is 
the “ cabin ” that 1 can easily sink low 
enough to keep sheltered from the wind. 
Below are the hives of busy mechanics, a 
petty-ofiicer directing operations. 

In front of me, each in separate 
comfortable cabins, are the pilots, the 
engineers, and others who may have 
particular duties to perform. I am in the 
after-cabin, and can therefore see all that 
» goes on. The pilot is shouting instructions 
to the petty-officer in charge of the landing- 
party, who in turn calls out to his fifty 
men still hanging on to the ropes. 

Now and again we sway slightly, but on 
the whole the ship might well be a fixture. 
“ Contact, sir ! ” 

It is the same preliminary as in the case 
of the war-plane. 

" All clear, sir ! ” 

The fore-propeller has begun to whir 
merrily, and soon its companion aft is in 
motion, too. 

" Let her rip ! ” 

A blast of a whistle and a great murmur. 
With a queer, soothing noise the airship 
glides forward, and within half a minute 
we are well over the uplifted heads of our 
colony of helpers. They have done this 
sort of work times out of number, but, 
from the manner with which they all 
watch with strained interest the depar¬ 
ture of our ship, one might imagine that 
this was her first voyage. 


Leaving the earth in an airship is dif¬ 
ferent from a similar experience in a war¬ 
plane only in this respect; Instead of the 
jig-saw earth coming up perpendicularly 
at yon, there is a much slighter angle 
a s the nose of the airship tilts. When she 


By Sydney A. Moseley 

does poke up her nose the sensation is one 
of standing on the tail of the ship which 
is coming up from the fore to meet you. 
Presently it dips, and you imagine that in 
a minute you will be standing on the top 
of a vertical wave. 

Over (he Quarry 

We are up about a thousand feet, and 
the country below is still very distinct. 
We can even distinguish the people, who 
troop out of their homes and shops to 
look up towards us. To them, at any 
rate, the airship is still a novelty. Some, 
we see clearly, are shading their eyes, 
others wave to us, and we reply. As for 
picking out a particular spot upon which 
to drop bombs, nothing could be easieT. 
To take a photograph—with a time ex¬ 
posure one almost feels — or to draw the 
topography of the surrounding country 
would also be of extreme case. 


But now we have reached the blue sea. 
Since we are in the vicinity of the Grand 
Fleet base, the water below us is rather 
blackened and oily, and I observe at once 
patches here and there which, at a higher 
altitude, might easily be mistaken for a 
submarine. However, the trained eye of 
the pilot—who looks below through his 
skylight— is sure enough to tell him the 
difference between the oily wake of one of 
our battleships and the shadow of a sub¬ 
merged submarine. At any rate, he drops 
no bombs. But presently, when we are 
well out, and the jig-saw has vanished in 
the distance, with its dots of waving 
hands, he detects a strange something 
which may or may not be real. At any 
rate, whoever it is and whatever its object, 
it has no right in this particular area, so 
he raps out an order to the gunner behind 
him. In a second the latter has pulled a 
perpendicular lever (which looks like the 
top of an umbrella in a stand) till it is at 
the horizontal, and then fires in vapid 
succession a dozen rounds -all bull’s- 
eyes, or very nearly so. 

Engine Trouble 

And now comes the inevitable trouble. 
The after-engine is working badly, so the 
officer in oilskins in the compartment 
immediately in front of me climbs ox er- 
board, walks along the rod-like foothold, 
and juggles with the pistons and such 
obstinate pieces of mechanism as if he 
were in an engine-shed. He soon returns, 
and eventually observes my look of 
admiration. 

"That’s nothing! ” he shouts in my 
hooded ears. ’’ On the last, journey I 
spent nearly four hours messing about 
with her.’’ 

We climb higher. 

The wireless operator has now donned 
his headgear, has let out his aerial, and is 
turning a handle like that of an ordinary 
telephone. 

“ Getting into touch ! ” he calls out 
to me. 

This shock-haired, bespectacled young 
man is more than a wireless operator. 
He is Jack of other trades aboard this 
ship. He can semaphore as well as wire¬ 
less, and he looks out for enemy craft. 
Should occasion warrant it, he can act as 


a gunner, and— I should not wonder—- 
pilot. 

The ship, despite the unfaxourable 
conditions, hardly sxx-ays. Occasionally, 
in order to climb, she makes a sudden 
movement, but it is not the sharp motion 
of an aeroplane. Here, you think, you 
could go on sailing for ever. But, after an 
hour or so, a feeling of drowsiness oxer- 
comes you, and a feeling of having nothing 
to do begins to assail one ; so that you 
are glad when the ship is steered round 
in the direction facing the wind— xvhen it 
becomes a trifle breezy. That, at any 
rate, gives you refreshing thoughts. 

I was surprised to hear from the pilot 
that the reason for the great rush of wind 
is due not so much to our fairly fast speed 
(we average about forty-eight knots), but 
to the motion of the propellers. We are 
using more than one engine, so that the 
xvind is churned fore and aft. He remem¬ 
bers the ship covered with ice in mid¬ 
summer ! This young fellow told me a 
serio-comic story of his taking up with 
him his best girl’s pet Pekingese. 

" Sweet Peekie will simply lox-e it' ” 
she exclaimed. But Peekie didn't ; 
Peekie died in mid-air ! 

The Return 

Conditions are getting worse—there is 
thunder in the air —so we make tracks for 
home. By-and-by xxe pass the great 
boom defences, which know all about us, 
and permit us to continue unharassed. 
The familiar landscape returns— a medley 
of roofs and chimneys, a railway bridge, 
a passing train (a sure target !) and then 
the huge hangars. The fellow in tire 
spectacles in front of me has some kind cf 
a lamp glued to his eye, and occasionally 
presses a button at the same time. As 1 e 
does so there is a sharp flash. It is a kind 
of signalling apparatus I have nexcr seen 
before. I look in the direction of the 
signal, and see distinctly flashes from the 
ground miles axvay beloxv. 

“ He says we can't land now. Another 
ship is just about to land." 

Sure enough, from the opposite direc¬ 
tion comes another great gasbag. She 
veers gracefully round, nose dives till she 
is almost on top ol the hangar, then sud¬ 
denly lifts, rushes forward, and stops, 
surrounded by the croxx-d of mechanics 
who have rushed forward to meet her. 

As for us, xvc change our direction and 
climb higher till the coast is clear. Then 
xxe slowly descend, engines are stopped, 
and xve hover above the mcadoxvs for a 
minute, depending upon the generosity 
of the air, till xve are caught hold of by 
the Lilliputians. The sheep grazing near 
by hardly deign to notice us, although the 
foxvls scamper axvay at our shadoxv. 

But it is not all over yet. Orders from 
the ship to the petty-olficer, and from the 
petty-ofiicer to the men, are shouted across. 
Again and again you hear the orders, 
" Port! ” “ Aft 1 ” and “ Haul axvay ! ” 
Finally, all is ready. The men are lined 
up, holding the airship in position. There 
is a silence, and the scene suggests a stage, 
the actors standing motionless. Then 
comes the command, " Walk ship to port ! 
and the ship is “ walked ” into the hangar, 
opposite a great collection of broken ribs 
and pieces of airship enx-elopcs— souvenirs 
of a destroyed German Zeppelin 
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Varied War Activities of the Devoted V.A.D. 




Motor-drivers of a Voluntary Aid Detachment cleaning their cars and 
getting them into good running order at a depot in France. 


Group of brave V.A.D. motor-drivers in Franco who were recently 
recipients of the Military Medal from the hands of General Plumer. 


Me r?anoe ^remonial march in London, and (in circle) a merry crowd of V.A.D. motor-drivers 

France claiming the petrol rations for their cars. The dog perched in the background seemed an interested spectator. 
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WAR, WOMEN, AND THE FUTURE 


PROBLEMS IN THE LABOUR MARKET 

By W. L. George 


I X is a commonplace to say that the 
women are splendid. They are. 
But still we have to think of the 
lime to come when peace is on us and 
men will say " the women were splendid,” 
which is not so strong a position. Many 
people imagine that woman’s status in 
the labour market has been vastly 
improved and can be allow'ed to look 
after itself. I submit that this is an 
error, and that if we fail to understand 
the situation we shall court serious 
industrial problems. The causes for 
anxiety are found in the variety of trades 
women have suddenly entered, in the 
great numbers of women we now employ, 
and in their comparatively low pay. 

The general public has no conception 
of the fields women have entered since 
1914. Mrs. Ogilvie Gordon (in the “ Journal 
of State- Medicine”) gives us an idea of 
them, for she reveals that there are now 
not only female liftmen and postmen, 
but female potters, colourmen, printers, 
dyers, gas-workers—briefly, that women 
are in every trade. The British Asspcia- 
tion has produced detailed'tables of these 
employments, and Professor Kirkaldy 
(speaking to the National Union of 
Women Workers) derives from them the 
large total of 4,512,000 employed women. 
And this excludes servants 1 The com¬ 
plexity of the situation is easily under¬ 
stood if I add that in February of this 
year 1,413,000 women had replaced men. 
This matters, for we shall have to find 
work for most of those 1,413,000 women 
when the men return. 

The Wages Question 

Their pay is another problem; for, on 
the whole, it is still much less than that 
of the men. That line fighting body the 
National Federation of Women Workers 
had actually to boast in 1915 of obtaining, 
13s. a week for spinners and 19s. for 
pitbrow workers ! Those were terrible 
wages, and though they have risen they 
have not risen as fast as prices, so that 
we are faced with another grave problem ; 
woman is a cheap worker, as well as a 
good one, and holds forth a continual 
temptation to the bad employer. The 
bad employer undercuts the good one, 
keeps female wages down, and thereby 
increases the unemployment of men. 

But after the war we shall not be able 
to allow unemployment among men. We 
arc, I think, bound by honourable engage¬ 
ment to sec to it that no man who leaves 
(he Army, where he risked his life, shall 
fail to find work easily and to draw fair 
wages. If wo do not do this we shall 
deserve the revolution we may bring 
about. r 

Whether the employer will readily 
take men back I do not know ; I think 
lie will take back his former employes, 
But what of the casualties ? Will he feel 
bound to give their posts to strange men ? 
Will he not rather retain the women 
who serve him well ? I think lie often 
will, and this is only fair to the women, 
for it is not the women’s fault that the 
men have not lived to claim the posts. 
But it will mean closing up avenues to 
men and the provision of new fields. 
Tor instance, one prominent employer has 


The Well-known Writer on Feminism 

declared that while he would find his old 
liftmen other work he proposed to retain 
his liftgirls. Good 1 But what of the 
young fellows who would hare become 
liftmen ? 

It is suggested that the women workers 
will not want to go on, that they pine for 
the day when the men come home, that 
they will then resume their position as 
wives and mothers. In hundreds of 
thousands of cases this is true, but we 
are dealing with millions of women, and 
I say that many will want to stay. Low 
as the wages are', they are still wages, and 
girls who never before had money in their 
purse are not likely to sink into depend¬ 
ence ; nor will they be able to afford 
to, for casualties mean a heavy reduction 
of the marriage rate. 

Faculty of Combination 

Even if we finish the war this year I 
estimate that at least 500,000 girls will 
miss the chance of marriage while 300,000 
widows will want to increase their small 
pensions. In a sense the casualties will 
alleviate the trouble, for at first the women 
will be wanted to reconstruct private in¬ 
dustry. But within a year or two the boys 
who are now sixteen or seventeen will be 
knocking at the door and will find women 
in possession. And women will be dan¬ 
gerous because they have always been 
sweated, have been compelled to take 
blackleg prices, because they have not 
yet developed fully the faculty' of com¬ 
bination. Their strikes are heroic, pat¬ 
terns of sacrifice, but they are not yet 
very effective. 

Personally I believe that the Suffrage 
agitation has taught women to combine. 
Already crane-drivers, boltmakcrs, etc., 
have been given men’s wages. This does 
not settle the problem of male reinstate¬ 
ment, but if we can extend to other trades 
the principle of equal pay for equal work 
we shall have done one big thing : sup¬ 
pressed the female blackleg, for her own 
good and that of men. 

In some trades I believe that men 
will automatically return. For instance, 
to-day, about 35,000 women are working 
on railways and some 60,000 on other 
transport. They will nearly all go, partly 
because the male unions arc not likely 
to tolerate them, partly because the work 
is too strenuous to be endured very long. 

After-War Trade Boom 

I believe that the hard trades, 
such as transport, mining, agriculture, 
will remain almost exclusively male, and 
that what we shall see is a general read¬ 
justment of work. Women are likely to 
retain full possession of trades which 
they ran in part before the war, such as 
dressmaking, restaurant attendance, pack¬ 
ing, etc., while men increase on the land 
and in the transport trade. I believe 
the two sexes will unconsciously share 
out work, and that in certain occupations, 
such as teaching and clerical employ', they 
will be joint workers, women holding 
merely a more important place than they 
did before. 

Whether this will happen amicably is 
another question. In tactories, for in¬ 


stance, where buttons, toys, pens, etc. 
are made, women are quite as suitable 
as men, and arc not likely to vacate their 
posts. Male trade unions covering that 
work arc npt wry strong, and will have 
to make terms, but I view this part of 
the question, if not with optimism, at 
any rate without over-great anxiety; 
for I believe in a trade boom after the 
war, supported by State capital. That 
will mean production and buying power, 
therefore fairly abundant employment. 
Also the new munitions machinery will 
make for cheapness in producing small 
articles, therefore in big trade. 

It is in the large trades such as iron¬ 
working that the struggle will come. I 
suspect that here the unions may take 
up a strong sex attitude. During the 
war they have not readily opened their 
ranks to women, nor have women been 
anxious to enter them, for they know 
that at equal wages men might be pre¬ 
ferred. I am afraid that this will mean 
sex strikes, and that employers will be 
called upon to dismiss their women 
workers, the alternative being a genera! 
strike. This may be alleviated if demobi¬ 
lisation is slow, but it must come unless 
female labour is also demobilised very 
slowly. It may' mean that the State will 
be forced into further Socialistic experi¬ 
ments and have to run in combination 
certain lands and certain factories. 

Bold Lines Necessary 

There is no objection, for words like 
" Socialism ” have ceased to bear their old 
meaning in a world where all industries 
are controlled; but State employment is 
never easy to run, and expensive mis¬ 
takes, such as over-production, may be 
made. 

I suspect that one of the most potent 
means of settlement will be the rapid 
conversion of. the shell factories into 
peace factories. Capital can be lent by 
the State, preferential rates for export 
can be given by the railways (for we 
control them), material can be supplied 
preferentially, and thus we can rapidly' 
rig up rather artificial and not very' 
healthy industries which will enable us 
to absorb women labour and to give 
the world a few y'ears to readjust itself. 
It is expensive and dangerous, but if we 
do not proceed on bold lines such as 
these (or others, I am not bound to a 
system) we shall be fostering revolutionary 
agitation among men unionists and women 
voters. 

It is, of course, just possible that female 
unions will develop more than they have. 
During the war their membership has 
risen; the propaganda of the National 
Federation of Women Workers and of 
the Women’s Labour League has brought 
many women to realise that “ they must 
hang together, or for certain they will 
hang separately'.” If the war lasts, say r , 
another two y'ears, women may in self- 
defence create much more powerful unions. 
In that case we can expect more respectful 
treatment of women by the male unions 
ahd a development of labour treaties 
between the sexes. This will prepare the 
“new society.” of Which I must say 
something in my next article. 
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Red Cross Targets at Which the Teuton Aims 
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One of the bombed hospitals of the St. Jchn Ambulance Asso 
ciation on the western front in France. 


Another view of the bombed hospital showing the damage doneto 
windows of huts some distance from the centre of destruction; 


One of the wrecked wards', and (above) an operating-room in a St. John Ambulance hospital after one of the enemy air raids. The 
photograph shows something of the ruin wrought by German savages, who appear to delight in making the Red Cross their target. 
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GERMANY FROM WITHIN 


ri 


HUNS CRUMBLING—NOT YET BROKEN n . 


n 


By Frederic William Wile ft 


R eaders of the war illustrated, 
like tile rest of civilised mankind, 
are, I am .sure, rejoicing mightily 
at the now unmistakable signs of Ger¬ 
many’s defeat, or rather—for it is more 
to the point—at the signs that Germany 
knows she is defeated. Austria’s abortive 
peace move in September was the first 
indication. Bulgaria’s defection from the 
lost cause was the next. The breakdown 
of the Hertling-Hintze Government in 
Berlin was the third. The plea for an 
armistice and peace negotiations by the 
new Chancellor, Prince Max of Baden, 
is. the fourth and latest cry of distress 
sent up by the baffled Huns. It will not 
be the last. 

I am convinced that Max’s SOS will 
be followed in due course, if the Allies 
are firm, by a U.S., meaning Uncon¬ 
ditional Surrender. It has recently been 
said by a distinguished American that 
" U.S.” no longer stands for United 
States or Uncle Sam. It stands for Un¬ 
conditional Surrender. We are fortunate, I 
think, in Germany’s choice of an addressee 
for her newest peace missive.' It was 
rent to President Wilson. That hard- 
headed . Scottish Presbyterian may be 
relied upon to do the right thing. 

Prince Max’s Appeal 


Late Berlin Correspondent of the “ Daily Mail ” 

" Daily Mail ” diagram published on 
October 7th. The diagram was called 
” Salients and Pincers on the Western 
Front.” 

It showed how Focli’s gigantic 
" pinching ” scheme is slowly, relent¬ 
lessly rolling Germany up. Yet, even 
after the tremendous lighting efforts of 
the combined British, French, and 
American Armies during July, August, 
and September—indubitably the bloodiest 
in the history of all war—the pincers 
show that we arc at many points 120 miles 
from the German frontier ; that we have 
twenty-five or thirty miles of Northern 
France yet to clear ; that we have entire 
Belgium to purge of the bestial Hun ; 
and that, har ing done all that, we shall 
only find ourselves abreast the terrifically 
strong defensive lines of the German 
Empire itself. 

I wish every Briton, Frenchman, and 
American would snip the “ Daily Mail’s ” 
pincers diagram, paste it up, read, mark, 
learn, and inwardly digest it daily. There 
is nothing depressing about it. It ought 
to and can do nothing but intensify our 
resolve to tighten our grip on the pincers 
until the claws are round not merely the 
outskirts of Bruges and Lille in the north, 
and Briey and Metz in the south-east, 
but round the very walls of Berlin. 


seats of the apparently mighty. They 
will have about as much to say in the real 
conduct of German policy as I have. The l| 
Huns’ greatest poet, Goethe— or (xrbaps it 
was Schiller, I forget which —said : ” Du I 
glaubsl zu schieben, and wirdst geschoben.” 
Which means, freely translated, " You 
think you’re pushing, but in reality you’re 1 
being pushed.” 

That’s the precise position of the 

people’s representatives " in the new 
Hohonzollern Government. 

Submarines on the Wane 

Before me are the latest German 1 
submarine figures — the total of sinkings 
alleged to have been accomplished in 
August. The Berlin Admiralty sings very 
low in publishing them. They are 420,000 j 
tons, as compared with 550,000 in July. 

When we read that American produc- 
tion alone in September added one hundred 
sea-going vessels to the allied merchant 1 
marine, aggregating gross tonnage of ; 
301,433, we are entitled to look ahead with 
confidence. We must not conclude that 
the U boat menace is gone. But we may 1 
justly deduce, from the Germans’ own 
diminishing statistics, that, like the rest 
of their military fortunes, it is on the 
toboggan. 

The Ninth War Loan 


All allied lands hanker comprehensibly 
for the ending of war’s travail. They long 
for it so anxiously that they may seem 
inclined to grasp at any straw that seems 
to bring it nearer. That is why so many 
of us jumped to conclusions when we read 
Prince Max’s appeal to Mr. Wilson, and 
expressed our readiness to bet that “ all 
w ill be over by Christmas.” We devoured 
the peace preamble of the German Chan¬ 
cellor’s speech, 1. fancy', to. the practical 
exclusion of its warlike, and even trium¬ 
phant, climax. The prince eulogised the 
Huns’ “ glorious ;.armed pow'er.” He 
stressed “ the greatness of the mighty 
, powers yet possessed by our people.” He 
dwelt upon ” the incomparable heroism ” 

, of the Kaiser's troops and " the unbroken 
front ” which “they have maintained. 

Much of. this is bluster. It is butter 
spread upon the indigestible bread of 
which the rest of Max’s harangue consists. 
Ghouls, bandits, and thugs the Germans 
: and their General Staff may be. But they 
are not fools. They know that their 
” glorious armed power ” is a frayed and 
battered, thing compared to w’hat it was 
six months ago. They know that their 
front, far from being “ unbroken,” is 
dented from day to day at some new spot 
by Foch’s hydra-headed battering-ram, 
and that the smashing process which set 
ip on July 18th will continue with in¬ 
creasing torce henceforward. 

Fact-Facing 

I have intimated that the Germans and 
their military leaders, not being quite 
mad, realise the facts—that their war 
fortunes are irresistibly on the down¬ 
grade. . That is indisputable. But we, 
on our part, have some facts to face, too. 
They have never hcen so forcibly brought 
home to me as they were in a remarkable 

c-g-ccr-cr. _:... . - . . 


” Democracy ” 

Of course, if the German " Democracy ” 
asserts itself, bloodlessly or by force, and 
compels a Government responsible to it to 
conclude peace on the Allies’ terms, we 
shall be saved the sanguinary path we 
shall otherwise have to travel. But the 
reconstituted Berlin Government, with 
Prince Max at the head, is a precious 
poor guarantee that we shall have that 
kind of help from the German people. 
Once again that race of political sheep has 
been bought off with cheap and meaning¬ 
less concessions. A handful of members 
of the Reichstag has been pitchforked 
into the Kaiser’s Government. GrOber 
and Erzberger, Roman Catholic Centro 
Party leaders, become Secretaries of State 
without portfolios; Scheidemann, the 
tamest of the tame Social Democrats, is 
clothed with the same empty honour— 
the ” Red Excellency,” I suppose he will 
be called. Bauer, another Socialist tool, 
is placed at the head of the newly- 
created Labour Office; David, also an 
Imperial Government Socialist, is un¬ 
officially reported to have become Under¬ 
secretary for- Foreign . Affairs. 

A pretty and most specious picture on 
its face ! As a milestone in the politics 
of Prussianised Germany the inclusion 
of Social Democrats in the Emperor’s 
Government is unquestionably note¬ 
worthy. It is not so long ago that 
Socialists were branded by William II. 
as traitors. But we may be perfectly 
sure that if the character of German 
Socialists had not changed■ in the 
Kaiser’s favour, that arrogant Hohen- 
zollern would never have deigned to 
bestow Ministerial rank upon them. They 
are necessary to his purposes now, and it 
is because they consent to be used for 
them that they have been hoisted to the 


The latest German papers are full of j 
War Loan ” booming.” Never in history 
did a Government appeal to its people’s I 
pockets at such a lugubrious hour. I 
find little real enthusiasm in the War 
Loan stuff I read in the Hun Press. It 
is perfunctory and morose. The Treasury j 
is resorting to the usual tactics of making 
a display of the seven-figure subscriptions I 
by municipalities, banks, and insurance 
companies. Berlin came to bat with a j! 
£4,000,000 subscription, raising its total 
for the nine loans to /> 5,000,000, and j 
there are other purcliases of equal magni- j 
tude. But the common people are not 
investing with anything even remotely 
savouring of glee. The insurance offices j 
have joined hands in a scheme to induce 
private individuals to subscribe on a plan 
which combines War Loan investment with 
cheap life insurance. 

The Humane Hua 


The " Picture and Film Office ” of 
Berlin, an adjunct of the Foreign Office, 
is a very active concern these gloomy 
days. Its business is to supply pictorial 
propaganda designed to bolster up the 
German cause at home and abroad. Its 
latest production is a snapshot of a couple 
of leering Hun soldiers in the streets of 
Brussels, purchasing buttonholes from 
little flag-day girls ” for the benefit of the 
orphans of Belgium.” The idea of this 
touching idyll is to show the world that 
the heart of the invader and looter is, 
after all, running over with human kind¬ 
ness. From the palpable pose of the 
Hun nearest the camera it is evident 
that he was much more interested in 
carrying out the ” Picture and Film 
Office’s ’ ’ orders than in the philanthropic 
transaction in which he is supposed to 
be engaged. 
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THE EDITOR'S POSTSCRIPT 


THE BREACH IN THE BALKANS 


S OME picturesque 

,. 


details of historical 
interest have come to 
hand of the arrival-of 
the Bulgaria# parle- 
mentaires to beg 
General Franchet 
d’EspiSrey to grant an armistice pending 
negotiations for the termination of hostili¬ 
ties between Bulgaria and the Allies on the 
Salonika front. It was about five o’clock 
in the evening of September 27th when 
the attention of a small outpost in front 
of the French line was attracted by the 
sound of a trumpet and by the sight of a 
large white flag being . waved a few' 
hundred yards ahead. The trumpet rang 
out again, and the bearer of the flag, 
attended by three or four officers, ad¬ 
vanced towards the French soldiers. 

THE officer in command of the detach- 
merit ordered his men not to fire and, 
taking with him four men with fixed 
bayonets, he wei\t to meet the Bulgarian 
parlementaires. ’When they were about 
fifty yards apart both groups came to a 
halt and a Bulgarian officer came forward 
alone towards the French officer who, 
telling his men to remain where they 
w'ere, also went forward alone. The 
Bulgarian parlementaire announced that 
the superior officer who accompanied him 
desired to be conducted into the presence 
of the Commander-in-Chief of the Allied 
Armies, and,' asking for a few minutes’ 
delay, the French officer communicated 
the enemy envoy’s request to the com¬ 
manding officer in the French lines. 
Orders came through at once,' and the 
Bulgarian was informed that the request 
had been granted. 

THE Bulgarian officer, a colonel, w'as 
then requested to -allow his eyes to 
be bandaged and, led by the French officer 
and escorted by a few French soldiers, 
he was brought within the French lines/ 
and a few minutes later placed in' a' 
motor-car and driven at high speed to 
General Headquarters. There’ he was 
taken into a small and very simply 
furnished room, the only adornment. of 
which was a few maps hung on the walls, 
where General Franchet d’Espfirey, sur¬ 
rounded by his Staff, was awaiting him. 

THE bandage was removed from his 
eyes, and the- Bulgarian colonel 
announced that he came as an-envoy from 
General Teodorow, the Commander-in- 
Chief of the Bulgarian Armies, to ask for 
a suspension of hostilities for forty-eight 
hours, to allow of the arrival'of two 
official delegates from the Bulgarian 
Government—namely, General Louklioff, 
commanding the Second Army, and M. 
Liaptclieff, Minister of Finance—who would 
come to ask the Commander-in-Chief to 
conclude an armistice and, eventually, to 
open negotiations for peace. 

T 1 ENERAL FRANCHET D’ESPEREY 
committed his reply to writing, ad¬ 
dressed to the Commander-in-Chief of the 
Bulgarian Armies, and handed the missive 
to the envoy. The Bulgarian officer 
saluted the French general ceremoniously, 
and waited for his eyes to be bandaged 
anew. He was then reconducted in the 
same conditions as before to the front 
lines, whence the French officer who had 
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received him at the outpost accompanied 
him back to the spot where his escort was 
waiting'under cover of a white flag of 
truce held by a French soldier. The two 
officers; Bulgarian and French, exchanged 
a salute before returning in the direction 
of their respective lines. 

THE map which appears in this page 
1 will be very useful to my readers in. 
connection with Mr. Lovat Fraser’s 
interesting article this week on the 
Bulgarian collapse and its possible conse¬ 
quences. It shows very clearly how 
Bulgaria is the most vital country in 
Europe, outside of the Central Empires, 
to the notorious ambitions of Pan- 
Germanism in its “ tiend to the East.” 
Without Bulgaria as a vassal State the 
whole magnificent prospect opened up 
to Germany by the Berlin-Bagdad Rail¬ 
way evaporates into the thinnest air. 
Quite obviously the defection of Bulgaria 
from her allies is the prelude to the 
collapse of Turkey, and whether that be 
delayed a few weeks or a few months, it 
is inevitable, else strategic geography is 
a delusive study. When Turkey puts up 
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tlje white flag, either as a result of allied 
pressure on Constantinople from Bulgarian 
bases, or the earlier decision of her rulers 
that further continuance with her present 
allies can only bring increasing disaster, 
the Dardanelles will be opened to the 
passage of the allied fleets, and short work 
will be made of Germany’s present naval 
grasp on the Black Sea. 

THE autumn campaign, planned by the 
* Publicity Department of the War 
Savings Committee, opened on October 7th. 
The continuous borrowing • thus begun 
again means something like 10s. a week 
from every man, woman, and child in the 
country, so it is evident that its backbone 
is a continuous, genuine interest on the 
part of the whole community. That this, 
exists is shown by the steady sales of 
War Bonds and War Savings Certificates, 
and it is desirable that, now the war is 
entering upon its final stage, this interest 
should wax, not wane. The' financial 
must keep pace with the military offensive. 


j. a. ft. 
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‘THE LORD WILL REQUIRE IT’ ? 


RUT for the unimaginable sufferings 
of the people in the districts of 
Prance and Planders through which the 
defeated Hun has passed already, one 
might be not wholly sorry for the unbridled 
savagery which has attended the German 
retreat so far. For it seems to have 
silenced the last protest by those irre¬ 
concilable pacifists who were disposed 
still to stand between these devils and 
their proper doom ; and it will steel the 
heart of their judges and executioners 
against a false sentiment that might admit 
some clemency where no clemency should 
be. “ Vengeance is Mine, saith the 
Lord ; I will repay.” How often have 
the conscientious objectors and pacifists 
quoted those words, I wonder, seeking, 
as I hold, to cloak their own cowardice 
therewithal, and conveniently forgetting 
that PJis servants are the vicegerents 
to whom the Lord entrusts all His pur¬ 
poses, vengeance included, for fulfilment ? 

^AVACrERY has done enough, however, 
in this direction ; and in every other 
direction it has done too much. Hence¬ 
forth the man who does not execrate sin 
so damnable, and does not lend the whole 
of his support to enforcing capital punish¬ 
ment for crime so atrocious, will make 
himself one with the sinner and accessory 
of the criminal. Sin and crime. There 
is not one commandment in the decalogue 
that these Huns have not broken, not 
one of the beatitudes that they have not 
forfeited by specific action, not one 
obligation superimposed by Christianity 
upon the Mosaic law to which they have 
not gone contrary ; and there is not one 
crime in any code of human law that 
they have not committed. The tale of 
their iniquity is complete. The time for 
their punishment has come. The man 
who would hold his hand now and spare 
them one fraction of the. full penalty 
would be traitor to God arid man. 

" THOU shalt not take the name of 
the Lord thy God in vain.” Very 
prince of blasphemers, the Kaiser, pre¬ 
suming to style himself the Prince of 
Peace, in both spoken and written word 
associates God with himself in a co¬ 
partnery of evil such as no man before 
him ever conceived, and publicly invokes 
God’s blessing upon acts of devilry 
unparalleled in the history of the world. 
His captains make cathedrals and churches 
the target for their guns, take the conse¬ 
crated bells for the making of their 
munitions, and the holy vessels to be 
converted into money for the further 
prosecution of their crimes. His soldiers 
shoot priests ordained by the laying bn 
of hands to be God’s ministers, and violate 
nuns whose devotion to the religious life 
began with vows of chastity-' and virginal 
life. If the taking of the Lord God’s 
name in vain includes blasphemy and 
sacrilege, then from Emperor to meanest 
camp follower these Germans have broken 
that commandment every day since they 
plunged the world in war. Well, the 
Lord will not hold him guiltless’ that 
taketh His name in vain. 

QO, too, with all the other command¬ 
ments. 1 hou shalt do no murder.” 
And the man who sends fifteen hundred 
people—men, women, and children_to 
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unto Me, I will surely hear their cry ; fj 
and My wrath shall wax hot, and I will - 
kill you with the sword ; and your wives 
shall be widows, and your children fathcr- 


the bottom of the sea is rewarded by his 
master with inclusion in an order estab¬ 
lished for the high honouring of men who 

have done knightly service; the same __ __ 

master who confirmed the sentence of less.” Do you’hear the children* cryine 
death passed on a woman by his repre- Kaiser ? Have you afflicted them in 

sentative in an invaded land, thereby -' 

becoming accessory before the fact to 
the murder of Edith Cavell as he was acces¬ 
sory after the fact to the murder of the 
passengers and crew* of the Lusitania. 

” At the hand of every man’s brother will 
I require the life of man. Whososheddeth 
man’s blood, by man shall his blood be 
shed.” 


any wise—in any wise ? If so, be sure 
the Lord will require it of your hand, as 
lie will require the blood of so many 
righteous persons, slain in their own 
house, upon their own bed, at your all- 
highest command. 


” TTIOU shalt not covet anything that 
is thy neighbour’s,” and “ Thou 
shalt not steal.” This very week Belgian 
men are being harnessed to their own 
•carts and waggons, their stolen cattle 
being otherwise employed, and forced to 
drag their own possessions into the land 
of bondage ruled over by this true prince 
of covetous thieves. For these offences 
of theft the penalty is ordained—full 
restitution, and more ; five oxen for an 
ox, four sheep for a sheep ; or if the 
theft be found in his hand alive, then 
restoration double. For all damage to 
field and vineyard, restitution of the best 
of the WTongdoer’s own field and vineyard ; 
for the burning of stacks of corn, or 
growing corn, or field, full restitution ; 
for theft of money or stuff, double pay¬ 
ment ; for all manner of trespass, or for 
any manner of lost thing, double payment 
by whomever the judges shall condemn. 
To all these provisions made under the 
old dispensation the sense of justice 
implanted in mankind assents under the 
new dispensation, and these are the 
penalties that the civilised world will 
exact from these barbarian robbers of 
to-day. 

“ s Uall n °U afflict any widow, or 

1 fatherless child. If" thou afflict 
them in any wise, and they cry at all 


TS/dTH the text ” from a despatch, “ Our 
TY cavalry have rescued Nazareth from the 
enemy, whose supermen describe Christianity as a 
creed for slaves,” Mr. Alfred Noyes recently 
published a fine piece of rhetorical poetry in the 
“ New York Times.” After introductory verses 
telling how “ the Emperor mocked at Nazareth in 
his almighty hour,” the poem continues thus : 

" T HEAR a shout that moves the earth, a cry 
that wakes the dead. 

Will no one tell me whence they come, 

For all my messengers are dumb. 

What power is tins that comes to birth, and 
breaks my power? ” he said. 

Then all around his foundering guns, though 
dawn was not now far. 

The darkness filled with a living fear, 

That whispered at the Emperor’s ear, 

“ The armies of the dead draw near, beneath an 
Eastern star.” 

The trumpet blows in Nazareth, the slave is 
risen again, 

Across the bitter wastes of death, 

The horsemen ride from Nazareth, 

And the power we mocked as wasted breath, 
returns in power to reign ; 

Rides on in white through Nazareth to save His 
world again. 


(~AF us, too, the Lord will require some¬ 
thing. ” When thou shalt vow a 
vow unto the Lord thy God, thou shalt 
not slack to pay it : for the Lord thy 
God will surely require it of thee ; and 
it would be sin in thee. But if thou shalt 
forbear to vow, it shall be no sin in thee. 
That which is gone out of thy lips thou 
shalt keep and perform ; even a freewill 
offering, according as thou hast vowed 
unto the Lord thy God, which thou hast 
promised with thy mouth.” Being-human, 
and therefore liable to do wrong, it was 
conceivable that we people of the British 
Empire might have refused to honour 
our signature to the treaty that guaran¬ 
teed the inviolability of Belgium, and so 
have kept aloof from the war, for some 
time at any rate. Instead, we drew the 
sword, declaring before all the world that 
wc would not sheathe it again until 
•Germany should have made restitution 
and reparation for her wrongdoing, and 
given guarantees for her future good 
behaviour. That declaration, made by 
the Prime Minister of the day, was 
endorsed by the whole Empire and adopted 
as its settled policy in the world quarrel. 
At the moment of its making it might, 
perhaps, have been dismissed by some 
of the less resolute amongst us as a more 
or less conventional piece of declamatory 
verbiage. Not so now. Put forward as 
one of the clinching arguments that first 
required men to volunteer, and then 
justified compulsion being placed upon 
others to render military service, the 
declaration constitutes a contract between 
the living and their glorious dead. The 
dead hand holds us to the fulfilment of 
that declaration. 

QO, too, does the living God. For since 
^ the day when it was first uttered 
solemnly in the High Court of Parliament 
it lias been repeated before the high-altar 
by King and people at solemn services 
of rededication of the whole Empire to 
the cause undertaken in August, 1914. 
Had we forborne to vow, it should have 
been no sin in us. We did not forbear. 
We have vowed this vow unto the Lord 
our God, and we must not slack to pay 
it, for He will surely require it of us. 
Truly may we protest that wc have not 
slacked as yet. Now, however, the 
critical moment has come. With military 
defeat overtaking him at every point 
of the battlefield, the enemy-makes his first 
overtures for a stay of the hostilities he 
himself began and professes his willingness 
to conclude an honourable peace. How 
shall we secure honourable peace, save 
by the one way of military victory ? 
The Ford requires our vow of us. Now, 
when the end is in sight let os be faithful 
and not -slack -to perform it completely. 
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-These photographs illustrate an incident in the advance of the British 

went over newly captured ground in a “ whippet.” In the upper picture 


A GENERAL GOES ON RECONNAISSANCE IN A TANK.- 

forces on the western front, when a Canadian brigadier-general went c _ .... _. , 

he is giving instructions to a machine-gunner before starting, and in the lower he is dimly seen through the Tank s upper opening. 
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SHOULD WE LET THE HUN 


W HEN the Germans ashed for an 
armistice, and President Wilson 
curtly replied with one demand 
and two questions, an issue of the very 
gravest military importance came into 
view. It was this : Ought the Allies, in 
any case, to allow the Germans to with¬ 
draw to their own frontiers without further 
molestation ? 

Consider the military situation. As I 
write, Cambrai and St. Quentin have 
fallen, and between those two ruined 
cities the Hindenburg line has been 
smashed and passed. The Belgians and 
Plumer are turning Lille, from the north. 
Koulers and Iseghcm have been taken, 
and a line has been established to the 
south-east towards Coivrtrai I we are 
turning .the city of Douai from the south. 
We have passed Le Cateau, the scene of a 
British battle in the first month of the 
war. 

By their advance between St. Quentin 
and I.a Fere, and their steady progress 
on the Ailette and the heights of the 
Aisne, the French have compelled the 
Germans to evacuate the whole of the 
Forest of St. Gobain, the Chemin des 
Dames, the line of the Suippe, and to 
give up La F£re and Laon, for long their 
strongest defensive position in France. 
Our allies are pushing outward from 
Rheims, and in conjunction with the 
Americans are' close to the famous Gap 
of Grancl-Pre, in [the Argonne, a position 
of great strategical importance. 

We are squeezing the Germans out of the 
o:cupicd territories in France, and the 
general assumption is that Marshal Foch 
has an even bigger stroke in contemplation 
than any yet delivered. We may see the 
destruction of one or more German 
armies in France, as AUenby destroyed 
the Turkish forces in Palestine. In any 
case, the military situation as 1 have 
defined it will assuredly have undergone 
further large developments by the time 
these words are printed. 

Our First Object 

We have many objects in this war, 
some a little nebulous, and others very 
definite and immediate and concrete. 
Our most immediate object is, in the 
popular phrase, to ” beat the Germans.”. 
We have pledged ourselves to destroy 
Prussian militarism, and the way to make 
a beginning is to destroy the German 
armies. Unless those armies are so 
shattered and disintegrated and broken 
up that- they cease to be capable of 
further military action, the Germans will 
never believe that they have , been 
thoroughly beaten. They will put 
down their defeat to the defection of 
Bulgaria, to the pusillanimity' of the 
Turks, to the weakness of Austria, to a 
hundred and one things other than the 
truth. Our task is so'to hammer and to 
thrash them that into the very marrow 
of their being there will sink the inefface¬ 
able conviction that never again will the 
world stand the spectacle of a great nation 
deliberately and shamelessly organising 
itself to make war for loot. 

Shall we achieve this object if the 
Germans are permitted to withdraw to 
their own borders with their armies 
intact, the bulk of their guns uncaptured, 
their Fleet still in being, and carrying 
with them the spoils of a million homes ? 
1 do not think so. 

It must be remembered that modern 
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war is only possible while it remains, so 
to speak, “ a going concern.” The im¬ 
mense and intricate machinery of war 
must be kept moving, or it will quickly 
become paralysed. Stop the machine, if 
only for a brief period, and the war stops 
automatically. You may never get it 
in motion again. In these times an 
armistice undoubtedly means a cessation 
of war, and therefore it should not be 
permitted until our objects are completely 
attained. My view has always been that 
we shall never fulfil our purpose until the 
war has been carried far and wide into 
German territory. 

I turn now to President Wilson’s first 
reply to the German proposals for an 
armistice. We may eliminate his two 
questions, which have only a limited 
bearing upon the particular point we are 
discussing. He asked, in effect, whether 
Germany accepted the terms of peace he 
had propounded, or merely wanted to 
talk about them, and he further inquired 
whether Prince Max was speaking for the 
Kaiser and the military autocracy, or for 
the German nation. 

Germany’s Choice 

His demand was that Germany and 
Austria should consent “ immediately to 
withdraw their forces from invaded terri¬ 
tory.” He declined to propose any 
cessation of arms to the rest of the Allies 
so long as the troops of the Central Powers 
were upon allied soil. His intimation 
was wide and all-embracing. It included,. 
though not specifically, the Baltic States 
and Southern Russia, and even the 
German forces in armed occupation of 
Rumania. Yet for our purpose here we 
need only pay attention to the proposed 
evacuation of France and Belgium,, be¬ 
cause it is in the west that the issues of 
the war must be principally decided. 

It has to be observed that President 
Wilson’s reference to evacuation was 
very carefully and cautiously worded. 
He promised very little. He did not 
even say that if Germany withdrew from 
the occupied territories an armistice 
would necessarily follow. The armistice 
would only be proposed by him if Germany 
also accepted unconditionally his fifteen 
points (not fourteen) ; and the fifteenth 
point was that he would not negotiate 
with the Kaiser and the German military 
leaders, because " they , are without 
honour and do not intend justice,” and 
because " we cannot accept the word of 
those who forced this war upon us.” 

Germany's rejoinder was obviously a 
trap; but President Wilson,in his Note of 
October 15th, informed Berlin in unmis¬ 
takable terms that the sole conditions on 
which an armistice could be granted were 
the cessation of atrocities on land and sea, 
and the destruction of every arbitrary 
power that can separately, secretly, and of 
its single choice disturb the peace of the 
world — in other words, the abdication of 
the Hohenzollerns. 

A Possible Coup 

Reverting to the military issue, my 
own conviction is that it will be an un¬ 
fortunate thing for the Allies if the 
Germans retreat to their own frontiers, 
whether under compulsion or by agree¬ 
ment. It would pay us best to tackle 
them where they stand. On a long, 
ragged front they are far more vulnerable 
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WITHDRAW? 


than they would be within their own 
powerfully fortified border, and they 
know it. That is why they are going 
back now in the stress of battle. The 
Allies have overcome the worst and most 
formidable of their defences. Their main 
barriers have been already burst 1 . Our 
great hope is to cut off some portion of 
their forces during a retreat which is 
necessarily hurried and disorganised. Such 
a coup is by no means impossible, as may 
soon be seen. 

The main argument advanced by those 
who would prefer to permit a peaceful 
withdrawal is that the further devastation 
of France and Belgium would be stopped. 
There can be no doubt that it was pre¬ 
cisely in order to spread this conviction 
that the Germans wantonly destroyed 
St. Quentin and Cambrai, as they had 
previously destroyed Bapaumc and many 
another town. Terrible though the alter¬ 
native may seem, I believe that in the 
long run it would mean a quicker peace, 
and would be better for the future 
happiness of the world, if the whole of 
the cities in the occupied towns of France 
and Belgium were destroyed, rather than 
that the barbarians should be allowed to 
depart without further molestation. 

Their vile - acts show precisely^ what is 
in their minds, or, at any rate, in the 
minds of the German General Staff. They 
are anticipating a further long defensive 
resistance on their own frontiers, and 
the one thing they pray for is to be able 
to get there with whole skins. They know 
very well that if hostilities are uninter¬ 
rupted they can never accomplish another 
orderly retreat such as' Hindenburg 
achieved in the spring of last year. 

Harry Without Ceasing 

They know that if the present merciless 
pursuit continues the remnants of their 
forces will reach the Fatherland as a routed 
and undisciplined rabble. They think that 
if they continue to blow up French and 
Belgian towns the Allies may pause and 
permit them to escape. For that very 
reason, and in order to end the war more 
quickly, they should be harried without 
cessation. 

And I do not believe that the Allies 
are powerless to prevent further destruc¬ 
tion. The Germans know that their 
land is in danger of invasion. Tell them 
that if Lille is destroyed Frankfort will be 
obliterated, and there will be no more 
shocking episodes like the wilful wrecking 
of Cambrai. I doubt very much whether 
in any case Antwerp and Brussels would 
be blown up. The Germanisation of 
these two great Belgian cities had pro¬ 
ceeded apace in the years before the war. 
Immense German financial interests were 
created in both cities, and these still 
exist. The Germans will think twice 
before they smash them, even in the 
insensate fury of overwhelming defeat. 

I am beginning now to think that in 
any case the Germans may go altogether, 
armistice or no armistice. It might suit 
them best now to stand on their own soil, 
but how long would even the submissive 
German nation endure such an appalling 
confession of disaster ? 

A military autocracy can exist so long 
as it wins wars. When it loses them it 
seals its own doom. To th'at stage the 
Hohenzollerns and their criminal con¬ 
federates have now come. 
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Ready Resource of British Tankmen and Airmen 


British airmen take Hun prisoners on the western front. Flying low, a couple of R.A.F. men found themselves fired on from a sunken 
road. The pilot dived and replied to the enemy fire, when the party of Germans waved a white handkerchief and held up their hands. 
The pilot descended to fifty feet and, circling round and round the party of 65 prisoners, headed them across to the nearest British troops. 


Old Tanks forming a “ bridge ” for “whippets” in the British advance of September 27th. On arriving at the brink of the Canal 
du Nord some old-time Tanks leading the attack dropped into the bed of the canal,' and so formed an improvised path over which the 
“ whippets ” passed, breaking a way for the infantry into the enemy positions on the farther side. 
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VICTORY AND BRITISH SEA-POWER 

By H. W. Wilson 

The Eminent Naval and Military Critic of the " Daily Mail ” 


I N the great struggle for justice and 
law, which is now assuredly entering 
its last stage, the British Navy has 
played a glorious part. Sea-power is a 
force like that of gravitation. Invisible 
to the casual observer, it can yet, when 
rightly used, exert terrific pressure on 
every part of an enemy's front. Only 
the strength of the British Navy has 
enabled the Allies to survive reverses on 
land which would have been fatal to them 
if Germany had commanded the waters ; 
and only the watchfulness of the Grand 
Fleet and of the countless British anti¬ 
submarine craft has rendered it possible 
to bring the immense strength of America 
to bear on the western front. 

The war might have. been won in its 
first year if the Navy had been given a 
free "hand by our politicians. They 
struck from its grasp the sharpest weapon 
— that of blockade. They permitted the 
Germans to lay up vast reserves of cotton, 
wool, rubber, and nitrates — in fact, of all 
the essential raw materials which Germany 
needed for a prolonged campaign. The 
Navy stopped neutral ships laden with 
these supplies, but the British Foreign 
Office released them. Not only this, but 
the Navy was hampered by a code of sea 
law which the British. Government of that 
date had ignorantly and carelessly 
accepted, and which might have been 
drawn up in Germany’s interest. , 

Not until the Declaration of London 
had been abandoned by the British 
politicians, late in 1915, could the Navy 
even begin to'do its work. In judging 
the services which it rendered, this fact 
must always be kept in mind. When 
blockade would have been most effective 
the Navy was not permitted to enforce it. 

In the Dark Hours 

The transport of British troops to 
France from the first hours of the war 
was carried out with brilliant success. 
Convoys, with millions of men, were so 
effectively guarded that the loss of a 
transport was one of the very rarest of 
events. Even when the Germans planted 
themselves firmly on the Flanders coast 
so as to accentuate the threat to the 
Channel, the task of convoying our ships 
and paralysing the enemy was performed 
with the same high skill and devotion. 
Early in the v»ar the invasion of France 
and Belgiupr placed in the enemy’s hands 
the great manufacturing districts of those 
two.countries, and left their Armies mainly 
dependent for munitions on oversea 
supplies. The Navy protected the move¬ 
ment of these supplies. 

From the hour when the Allies, realised 
the demand for ammunition in modern 
war, and took steps to meet it, the guns 
in France never lacked shells. Behind 
the German line was only the industry of 
Central—Europe, whose manhood was in 
the field. Behind the allied line was the 
industry of the whole world. The furious 
German complaints against the United 
States between 1914 and early 1917 for 
supplying munitions to the Allies were 
due to -recognition of this grim fact. 

In 1917 the Navy had to face and 
adapt itself to a new form of attack. The 
ruthless submarine war, which began then, 
was certain ultimately to enlist against 
Germany all the civilised States and 


nations of the world ; but there was a 
danger that before they were aroused the 
cause of the Allies might succumb. There 
were dark hours when sea-power seemed 
to be feebly used and when the Germans 
undoubtedly were convinced that "their 
victory was at hand. 

Fortunately, late in 1917, a great 
change of policy and organisation took 
place at the Admiralty. The organisa¬ 
tion was reformed and improved, if not 
rendered perfect. Defensive methods 
were abandoned, an offensive all along the 
line against the submarine was planned, 
and a Staff was created to frame schemes 
of operations and to carry them out. 
That change saved Great Britain, Europe, 
and the world. It had barely been accom¬ 
plished when the Navy had to meet the 
most tremendous strain of all. 

Shutting in the Pirates 

The new methods employed against the 
submarines were offensive in character 
and scope. Our seamen set to work to 
shut the pirate craft in with mines. ’ The 
Strait of Dover was sealed by the energy 
of Admiral Keyes, who kept the German 
ports on the Flanders coast under con¬ 
stant menace. The British minefields 
were persistently carried closer in _to 
the German bases. Gradually the Ger¬ 
mans came to realise the forces with 
which they had to . contend. They 
abandoned the game on the Flemish coast. 

In the North Sea, and the fringes of that 
sea where its waters meet the roaring 
North Atlantic, the same work was 
zealously carried on. Supported by the 
Grand Fleet, which is the central pillar 
of the whole Alliance, our minelayers by 
degrees barred every open sea route to 
the enemy’s submarines, and only the 
passage through neutral waters remained 
available for the Germans. This should 
long ago have been closed, or so strictly 
patrolled by neutrals as to render its use 
by the 'enemy impossible. Better late 
than never, the Norwegian Government 
has acted at last, and only this month 
announced that it had been compelled to 
mine the corridor near the Norwegian 
coast leading out to the Atlantic. 

To Save the Situation 

This work of minelaying on a stupendous 
scale was prosecuted in silence, and the 
nation knew little of it, reading only the 
warning notices which were issued from 
time to time by the Admiralty. All the 
while large British flotillas were engaged 
in hunting submarines and convoying 
allied and neutral shipping. The success 
with which this work was carried out can 
be seen from the fact that the British 
Admiralty has been able to publish a list 
of one Jmndred and fifty German sub¬ 
marine commanders whose boats are 
known to have perished. About one-half 
the total of German submarines has thus 
been sunk, and almost every German 
commander known to have been guilty 
of any peculiar atrocity has been hunted 
down and destroyed. 

It was while this work was going for¬ 
ward with such promise that the great 
series of German offensives on land began, 
and the Navy, after defeating the devices 
of the enemy at sea, had to re-establish 
the balance on land. 


When the Germans broke through the 
front in France on March 21st, 1918, the 
whole cause of freedom trembled under 
the blow’. The collapse of Russia, an 
event due to treachery, had placed on 
the shoulders of the Allies in the west 
a burden which seemed beyond their 
strength, and enabled the Germans to 
concentrate much superior force against 
the British Armies. The Navy had to 
save the situation. If the American 
Army could be moved to France the 
enemy must fail. 

The Navy faced the task and per¬ 
formed it. The American Government 
threw itself into the business of preparing 
the largest possible number of men, and 
gave the Allies undertakings which it 
magnificently performed. But without 
the definite guarantee of the British Navy 
that those men could be safely trans¬ 
ported to France, all its goodwill and 
energy would have been in vain. How 
the guarantee was made good the world 
knows. Down to the end of September, 
1918, 1,750,000 American soldiers had 
been landed in France, at a sacrifice of 
less than three hundred lives. Not only 
. was the scale of the movement of un¬ 
precedented magnitude, but also it had 
to be compressed into the minimum of 
time. Extraordinary skill and efficiency 
were shown in accomplishing so stu¬ 
pendous a feat with a grievously depleted 
merchant marine. 

“Victory or Annihilation” 

To accomplish this great Husk, and 
thereby to deal a deadly blow to the 
enemy on land, the Navy had to contract 
its operations at sea. It could no longer 
maintain the same aggressive w’ar against 
the submarine during the critical weeks 
when the American convoys were in its 
keeping. Because it somewhat relaxed 
its attack on the U boats, superficial 
thinkers argued that the submarine was 
developing new and subtle powers, or 
that the new Admiralty was disappoint¬ 
ing the hopes placed in it. 

The Admiralty, it seems to the writer, 
judged correctly. A temporary intensi¬ 
fication of the submarine losses was a 
serious matter. But it was not to be 
balanced against a triumphant victory 
in France. Time will show whether 
the Admiralty judged rightly. Success 
is the only test in war, but the Allies 
have no reason to be dissatisfied with the 
results So far. 

No analysis of the service rendered by 
the Navy can be complete without a 
tribute of thanks and gratitude to the 
officers and men who have supported 
such hardships and faced such dangers 
with unflinching heart. In modern naval 
war it is ’’ victory or annihilation ” for 
the fighting ship. Our seamen have 
never declined battle, even when the 
odds against them have been over¬ 
whelming. 

There is perhaps a touch of bravado 
in this, but after all the memory of 
Grenville has been an inspiration for 
centuries to our race, and the fame of the 
men who died at Coronel will kindle 
future generations and remind them that 
the greatness of a people depends ulti¬ 
mately not on how it enjoys life but on 
the manner in which its sons face death. 
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Pursuing the Pirate & Defeating His Purpose 





One of the Italian “ M.A.S.” (anti-submarine motor-boats) of the type with which 
Lieut. Rizzo torpedoed an Austrian battleship in the Anglo-ltalian attack on Durazzo. 


Launching of the Cretabode, one of the first of the concrete-built vessels to be 
constructed on the English South Coast. 



Telephone operator on a barge keeping in vocal 
touch with the men in a Sisson deep-sea 
diving-machine. 



British-built coastal motor-boat, or submarine chaser, designed by Sir John Thornycroft. Right : A deep-sea diving-machine designed 
by IVIr. W. D. Sisson, president of the American Salvage Company. It is claimed that, manipulated from inside by two men, it can 
be used to fasten water-filled pontoons to a sunken ship ; and that, when the pontoons are emptied, the ship will rise to the surface. 
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Small Details that are Part of a Great Story 



German gun that had been put out of action by a direct hit and later became one of the many captured by the Canadians. Right: 
Party of British wounded passing through a ruined main street of Albert after its recovery from the enemy. 



Trench-mortar converted into a mobile arm, an ingenious adaptation made to enable these effective weapons to be kept in contact with 
the rapidly retreating enemy. Right: Canadian signal section laying telephone wires along captured ground pitted by shell-holes. 
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Chaotic Ruin Wrought by the Hun in Cambrai 


Interior of a picture palace in Cambrai frequented by the Germans during their occupation of the town, and (right) the reserved seats for 
officers in the same place. Cambrai was captured on Oct. 9th, Canadian and English troops penetrating into the town at dawn. Most 
of the buildings were then intact, but subsequent explosion of mines left by the enemy practically reduced the place to ruins. 


View in Cambrai taken a few hours after the Germans had been driven out. 
Left: The same quarter seen'from a different angle, and showing a burning house. 


A patrol of the North Lancashire Regiment marching into Cambrai, and (left) a 
solitary British soldier advancing cautiously up a burning street. 






























Surface workings of one of the coal-mines in the Lens area as found by the British when the Germans had been driven eastward. Some of tho 
soldiers were bringing in machine-guns that the enemy had left behind when retreating. Apart from the inevitable destruction in a place so 
long the centre of bitter contest as was Lens, the enemy had wrought all the damage possible to the mines before retiring. 
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Onward Through Destruction & Obstruction: 
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Belgian pioneers going forward through a water-logged stretch of country in preparation for an advance by their gallant Army under the 
supreme command of their beloved King Albert. Since the turn of the tide on the western front began the Belgian troops with their British 

allies have fought forward heroically over indescribably difficult ground. 
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Traps & Obstacles That Valour Overleaped 


Australian soldiers looking at a searchlight left standing by the Germans in an evacuated village. Long experience of German methods 
has taught all the allied troops caution, and they are careful not to touch such objects as these until examination has shown that the seemingly 
innocent article is not attached to a hidden mine which will explode and blow the finder to fragments. 


Road obstacles erected by the Germans at the approaches to the Hindenburg line in the Meuse sector of the western front. These solid 
masses of concrete were meant to bar the advance of Tanks accompanying an infantry assault, and, if the assault were successful, to hinder the 
Allies in moving guns forward, so that the defeated defenders might have time to withdraw to other previously prepared positions. 
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American Troops in the Triumphant Advance 




Americans on the march in the St. Mihiel salient, showing the 
heights of Montsec, which they carried on September 14th. Inset. : 
A street barricade in Fismes which failed to stay the Americans. 


American munition convoy struggling over a difficult bit of road. These official photographs illustrate some of the doings of the First 
American Army which made such valuable contribution to the Allies’ recent triumphs by flattening out the St. Mihiel salient, and 
co-operating in the French advance in the region of Verdun and with British troops in breaking the Hindenburg line near St. Quentin. 
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Fortune’s Changing Wheel on the Western Front 



Men of an Australian battalion with one of their ammunition-laden mules New Zealand machine-gun corner established in a 
moving forward behind the barrage towards the Hindenburg line. German trench with the old enemy sign remaining. 



A British padre praying over a dying German at a field dressing-station during the advance of September 18th. Right : A captured 
German doctor assists in rendering first-aid to one of his captors at a field dressing-station during a recent advance. 
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Great Canal Barrier Broken by British Troops 


Part of the Canal du Nord, showing one entrance to its tunnel. It was on September 27th that the British forces stormed the 
formidable canal to the west of Cambrai, and, as Mr. Beach Thomas said in the “ Daily Mail,” the remarkable fact was that “ the 
hardest thing was done most easily”—that hardest thing being, of course, the crossing of the Canal du Nord. 


Another view of the Canal du Nord. The crossing of the canal for the attack on Cambrai was one of the many triumphs of the 
advance. ” Some men,” said Mr. Beach Thomas, “ crossed on bridges, some swarmed up and down ; some carried ladders as 
if this deep and steep ditch were a mediaeval fortress.” The preliminary barrage had killed or cowed the enemy along the canal bank. 





. 
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MEN AND CITIES OF THE WAR 


THE CAMBRAI BATTLEFIELD 


L IKE nearly all the towns in the North 
of France, Cambrai lies in a hollow. 
From a ridge to the west of it wc used 
last winter -to look at the tower of the 
cathedral—we could only see the top of 
it—and wonder what the Germans were 
doing’ there. On this ridge there were 
derelict Tanks, some of those which were 
put out of action in the battle of November, 
1917. To the right was Bourlon Wood, 
to the left the village of Flesquieres, shot 
all to pieces, not a house left whole. 

On the glacis of the ridge we could see 
plainly the broad tracks which the Tanks 
had made, and we had to pick our feet up 
carefully among the tangles of barbed-wire. 
This was the German wire through which 
the Tanks tore a path for our infantry. 
The ground was pock-marked with shell- 
holes. German snipers in a village near 
the wood sent bullets “kissing” over 
whenever a man exposed himself in day¬ 
light; a sinister stretch of country, 
silent and deserted. Yet there was a 
fascination in getting as near to the 
enemy’s line as we could, and gazing 
through-, field-glasses at the top of the 
tower, so near and yet so far. 

Bourlon Wood, if it grows up again, 
will be a wood of dreadful memories. It 
was fought for with obstinacy disastrous 
to both sides. I suppose no single spot 
on any front has been more hideously 
dosed with gas-shells. North of the wood 
runs the Arras-Cambrai road. 

The Canal du Nord 

Here occurred some of the hardest 
fighting in March. I heard from some of 
those who took part in it of an ingenious 
expedient employed by the enemy when 
his advance was being held up by the 
stubborn gallantry of our men. " The 
German difficulty was that of finding any 
cover for their storming troops. To make 
it they sent over 5'9’s short of our line, 
and made big shell-holes, which were at 
once occupied by their men. 

Farther back from Bourlon Wood is the 
monstrous spoil-banlc of a disused mine, 
and in front of this the great concrete 
ditch called the Canal du Nord. An 
impressive feat of engineering, this deep, 
wide waterway, complete except for the 
water. There was a wooden bridge across 
it, and looking northward, we could see 
where the barrier was between our troops 
and the enemy. On the bed of the canal 
soldiers walked, and transport waggons 
rattled, carrying food to the men who 
lived there. For this served as the second 
line of our trench system until the Germans 
in their March offensive forced their way 
across and drove us back. 

Little did either they or we think that 
in six months British troops would 
recross it and sweep on into Cambrai and 
beyond, pushing them, a disordered and 
disheartened force, into the open country 
between Cambrai and Le Cateau, and 
then farther still. 

The first time I saw this four-times- 
famous battlefield was in August, 1914. 
I had motored out from Amiens, passing 
at frequent intervals along the road lorries 
filled with the British soldiers of the 
Begular Army who had just been landed 
in France. It was a hot afternoon. The 
sun scorched the stubble of the harvested 
fields. From the farms by the roadside 


By Hamilton Fyfe 

and in the village streets the country-girls 
ran, throwing flowers and cigarettes and 
chocolate to the " chocolats,” as they called 
the men in unfamiliar khaki, who threw 
down their shoulder-badges in exchange. 

.Four times the red horror of war has 
passed since then over that countryside, 
now ruined and devastated, grown 
over with rank grass and weeds, 
the cornfields furrowed by shells instead 
of the ploughshare, the orchards marked 
only by a few mutilated stumps of trees. 
All that the farm-folk will find of their 
homesteads are heaps of brick and rub¬ 
bish. That is what war means. Yet 
there are still people who say the world 
will never get rid of war. To which I 
reply : “ A world which, after this, permits 
war deserves to have war.” 

Four Years Ago 

I wonder how many of those British 
soldiers who were singing on the Amiens- 
Cambrai road that August day are 
still alive ! They went right on through 
the old town, on to the Belgian frontier, 
and some of them across it to Maubeuge 
and Mons. I went that evening to Le 
Cateau. Cambrai was full of soldiers, 
both French and English. The towns¬ 
people collected round the Englishmen in 
knots, and they tried to talk to each other, 
and all were in capital humour. Just 
about a week later our troops were re¬ 
treating through the place as fast as they 
could. Most of the inhabitants had left 
by that time. I remember their waggons 
cumbering the roads for many a day. 

. At Le Cateau the British Headquarters 
Staff had just settled itself in, that warm, 
scented summer night. There was a rare 
run on the accommodation of the one 
small hotel. To get a room was impos¬ 
sible. Dinner could be had by those who 
were patient enough to wait for it. Adam, 
the Paris correspondent of the '' Times,” 
and Ward Price, of the “ Daily Mail,” were 
with me. We dined in the crowded little 
room, then strolled out into the place to 
take the air ; and in the place we were 
promptly arrested by the Provost-Marshal. 

Those were the days when the British 
Army was terribly afraid of war corre¬ 
spondents. It has since learnt that they 
are like dogs: if they are fed well, and 
given a warm place to sleep in, and taken 
out regularly (in motor-cars) for exercise, 
and sometimes patted on the heacl, they 
behave quite nicely, and give no trouble 
at all. But, at that early' date, they were 
regarded and treated as desperadoes. 

Under Arrest 

The Provost-Marshal said we had no 
right to be in Le Cateau. We told him 
this was news to us. He was stern, and 
said, “ I could keep you under arrest if I 
liked.” We said we wished he would. 
We had no place to sleep, and it would 
suit us very well to be provided with a 
lodging fqr the night. He replied grimly 
that he should put us in the town lock-up. 

“ Give me your word you will report 
yourselves to-morrow morning to Colonel 
Macdonagh, and you can go.” That was 
his final decision. 

Colonel Macdonagh is now General Sir 
Charles Macdonagh, Adjutant-General at 
the War Office. The Provost-Marshal I 
came across much later on, commanding a 


very famous division—the division which 
the Germans set at the head of a list 
of divisions to be specially feared, the 
Highland • Division, the 51st. Now he 
commands a corps. He has proved him¬ 
self one of our ablest Army leaders, and he 
has quite got over his distrust of the 
newspaper man. The last time I saw him 
She spent the best part of an hour, during 
a battle which he was helping to direct, 
giving me a full account of what his 
divisions had done, illustrating it by 
diagrams which he drew in the dust of 
the roadway with his stick. 

Next morning we drove through 
Cambrai again before steering south for 
St. Quentin, Compiegne, and Paris. That 
was the last any war correspondent saw 
of the streets of Cambrai until the other 
day, when we took it back after its four 
years of German occupation. 

It was a pleasant old town to 'pass 
through. No features of particular interest, 
but an air of prosperous old age about it. 
I dare say it will recover, as it has often 
recovered before, and before many y'cars 
are past will be as fat and well-liking as 
it was in 1914. For hundreds of years this 
has been a country fought over whenever 
the Courts of Europe quarrelled and made 
their easily-duped subjects believe they 
had a grudge against some other nation. 
It was a country just suited to the old 
kind of battles—flat mostly, with no 
abrupt eminences, only gentle slopes; no 
rivers to speak of, only small sluggish 
streams, and slow-flowing, straight canals; 
a good country for cavalry, for battles 
of manceuvre, a good country for Tanks. 

Surprise and Counter-Surprise 

. Tanks and cavalry between them came 
near to taking Cambrai in November. 
1917. I was in London at that time, 
and ’ I remember talking to a man on 
the top of an omnibus, an old retired 
officer of the Regular Army, while the 
celebration peals were being rung. 
“ Foolish,” he said ; " premature and 

foolish ! Why can’t these bishops keep 
quiet ? It’s like asking for trouble ! ” 
And, sure enough, trouble ensued. 

We had surprised the enemy and gained 
a palpable advantage. But we had left 
one of our flanks very weak, and in his 
turn he worked off a surprise on us. 
The enemy was quick to take advantage 
of the thinness of our line, hurled a 
solid wedge against it, and dented it in. 
The report of the inquiry held about 
this unfortunate episode has not been 
published; therefore the facts cannot be 
related, but they are sufficiently known. 

So rude was the enemy’s blow, and so 
rapid his progress, that some Labour 
Battalion officers, who were taking an early 
morning joy-ride in a motor-car, found to 
their dismay a village, which had been in 
our hands when they drove through it on 
their way out, filled with Germans when 
they returned. Their driver saw there 
was only one thing to be done. Like 
Browning’s “ low man with a little tiling 
to do," he “ saw it and did it.” Straight 
through the village at top speed the car 
went, over the Germans who summoned 
it to stop, and away into safety. A 
“ stout fellow," that, to use an expression 
very common in the Army to-day. I hope 
he had his reward. 
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Women from Far & Near United in War Work 



Women workers In the limestone quarries near Buxton, Derbyshire, bringing lime from a kiln after it has been fired, and (right) 
loading up trucks. Many of the women engaged in this valuable work are wives and sisters of men serving in the Army. 



Women workers of Australia handling the complicated machinery which takes the 
wheat from the ear, sorts it, puts it in bags, and sews them up ready for shipment 

to Britain. 


American women arriving at English port on their way to take up their duties as nurses with the United States forces in France. 
In8et : A cook of Queen Mary’s Army Auxiliary Corps in France preparing dinner for the troops. 
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HOME SERVICE 

By Olive Dent 

Author of the Popular Book " A V.A.D. in France ” 


T HE Voluntary Aid Detachment 
scheme was originally designed to 
be a branch of the Territorial Force 
scheme. It was intended to augment and 
be an auxiliary to the regular medical 
and nursing services, and to be utilised 
in case of invasion or any situation arising 
for home defence. 

Each detachment consisted of men’s 
and women’s corps, the men’s work as 
originally planned being that of rendering 
first-aid to the wounded, bringing them 
in on stretchers, and dealing with all 
matters of salutation with respect to 
the field hospital to which they would 
be attached. 

The women’s work concerned itself 
with first-aid duties, nursing, and invalid 
cooking, all with the probability of “ field 
service conditions ” accompanying. 

With the outbreak of war, however, 
many of the V.A.D. men joined'the Army 
Medical Corps, and events soon proved 
that the activities of the V.A.D. women 
and the remaining men were not to await 
invasion before being utilised. V.A. De¬ 
tachments were asked to provide hospitals 
and rest stations. They found, equipped, 
and staffed- them, and sometimes had 
installed patients in the former within 
a few hours of receiving the message. 

There was no magic of genii attached 
to this — merely prevision, preparedness, 
and commendable despatch. Each de¬ 
tachment possessed certain equipment 
which it had been the custom to use in 
lectures and practices. It also had a 
useful list, compiled in leisurely peace 
days, of further equipment which it could 
immediately raise in the neighbourhood 
either by loan or gift. 

“ Great Fun ” 

As to the nature of the task it mattered 
not. Whatsoever the V.A.D. found to 
do in those hustling days—or hours—was 
done with all might. 

Girls who had never before handled 
anything more useful than a masliie— 
though the ghost of my pre-war self bids 
me remark that that is a most useful 
club—found themselves swinging vigorous 
strokes with a blacklead brush over a 
huge stove. Girls who had never handled 
anything greasier than a hand lotion 
successfully negotiated brasswork and 
metal polish. Girls found themselves 
cleaning the windows of a local erstwhile 
factory or helping to make spotless and 
trim the waiting-room of the provincial 
station intended for use as a rest-station 
and centre for help to the wounded men 
in passing trains. 

Biquant situations were plentiful and 
thoroughly appreciated and enjoyed. 
Indeed, much of the success of the 
V.A.D.’s work lies in the fact of her 
complete absence of self-consciousness 
and snobberjn Often she has undertaken 
the most unusual, the most menial, the 
most uninteresting of tasks with seeming 
good-humour and the remark that it is 
" great fun,” a reassurance which quite 
probably cloaks a passionate love of 
mother-country’, a raillery against her 
sex, aiid a deep disappointment that this 
is her nearest approach to being a soldier. 

The auxiliary hospitals were established 
for the accommodation of the minor 
cases among the Belgian and, later, our 


own wounded, and to serve as convales¬ 
cent homes. Under this category, too, 
came a few detention hospitals. These 
were usually attached to. the new camps 
of the New Army, and were for cases of 
minor injuries, of sickness, or for major 
accidents awaiting transfer to a larger 
hospital. The detention hospitals were 
usually staffed by V.A.D.’s. 

Opportunity for Girls 

The auxiliary hospitals were staffed 
by a V.A.D. commandant responsible for 
the organisation and general work of the 
hospital, and a fully trained nurse re¬ 
sponsible to the medical officer for the 
tending of the patients and in charge 
of the nursing staff. The latter, according 
to the accommodation of the hospital, 
might include more trained nurses and 
some V.A.D.’s, or might consist solely of 
V.A.D.’s. 

It must bo remembered that it is 
scarcely fair to speak of the latter as 
“ untrained.” This was, and is, quite 
often done, and must have caused needless 
anxiety to the relatives of wounded. By 
far the greater part of those V.A D.’s 
were not fully trained, though some few 
were—e.g., married members who had 
previously been professional nurses. The 
others, however, had the First Aid and 
Home Nursing certificates, many pos¬ 
sessed badges of efficiency, only won after 
some years of work, some were partly 
trained, some had several months’ con¬ 
tinuous hospital experience, several had 
regularly attended the out-patients’ de¬ 
partment of big hospitals for months and 
had' done periods of nursing duty, by 
arrangement with the hospital authorities 
through the detachment. 

The number of auxiliary hospitals has 
considerably increased since those early 
days. There arc now nearly fifteen 
hundred in the United Kingdom, with 
accommodation for eighty-one thousand 
beds. 

One very good feature in this con¬ 
nection is that girls may enter at the age 
of eighteen. This gives a much appre¬ 
ciated opportunity to the girl who has 
just left school, and whose potentialities 
are much too good to suffer atrophy or 
dispersion. For she is usually very eager 
and extremely quick to learn, very inter¬ 
ested and keen as a sthdent, arid trained 
to do accurate and reliable work. It is 
to bo hoped that, through this work in 
auxiliary hospitals, the better educated 
girl may be led to choose nursing as a 
career, for it is a profession worthy of 
the best feminine intellect and endeavours. 

In Military Hospitals 

The idea of a girl going to nurse at 
the age of eighteen is a trifle revolu¬ 
tionary, but many long cherished notions 
have been set aside since August, 1914. 
Provided a girl had the attainments, no 
opposition would be raised to her begin¬ 
ning to study at the age of sixteen, and 
qualifying as a doctor once she has reached 
the age of twenty-one, so why cavil at 
a girl entering nursing at the earlier age ? • 

The auxiliary hospitals, in addition, 
afford an opportunity for the girl who, 
while not being able to attend full time, 
is anxious to give morning, afternoon, or 
evening to " work for the boys.” 


Sometimes a session, even, cannot be 
managed, and one has encountered tales 
of splendid girls who do an hour's duty 
on their way to business or who, working 
all the week at shop or factory, yet give 
up Saturday afternoon or Sunday to 
washing and . rolling bandages, cleaning 
cutlery, preparing and serving meals, 
repairing linen, or doing a multiplicity 
of other little duties connected with a 
hospital One girl has gone each day 
for months to a hospital to clean ail the 
” plate.” She has found a niche for 
herself in this titanic struggle, although 
she is a cripple. 

In March, toi5, V.A.D. members first 
undertook service in military hospitals in 
England, and about that time, or soon 
afterwards, an innovation received official 
recognition. The primary purpose of the 

V. A.D. women had been nursing and 
invalid cookery. The exigencies of late 
1914 had brought a plethora of multi¬ 
farious duties to the V.A.D. Now one 
of the London general military hospitals 
asked for members to do clerical work. 
They were successful, and the experiment 
widened in scope. 

At the present time so many members 
are doing clerking, typing, telephoning, 
laundry work, linen keeping, store keep¬ 
ing, cookery,' dispensing, and motor- 
transport driving that a special branch 
has been formed known as the General 
Service Section, and intended always to 
be allied in their activities to hospitals. 
Consequent on the “ combing ” svstem 
came the V.A D. girl-orderly, and fol¬ 
lowing on the posting to duty of all 
certificated V.A.D.’s came the non-certifi- 
cated member. The latter wears a 
distinctive badge on the left forearm for 
seven months. At the end of that time, 
if she has proved efficient, she is allowed 
to rank as certificated and the badge is 
removed. 

New Sphere of Work 

In munition works V.A.D. members 
have repeatedly proved successful nurses, 
while recently they have had a further 
call on their service. This has been in 
connection with the sick - bays of the 

W. A.A.C.’s and W.R.N.S. both at home 
and abroad. Only experienced nursing 
V.A.D.’s are posted to this duty, as the 
member is in charge. 

Most of the cases are, naturally, of 
the medicine-giving and “ out-patient ” 
variety—cuts, burns, scalds, foments, 
and the like—one V.A.D. recently having 
as many as. one hundred and eighteen 
cases of the kind through the bay in a 
week. A bed patient is not allowed tp 
stay longer than forty-eight hours in tire 
bay, a lengthier period in bed necessitating 
removal to a W.A.A.C. hospital. There is 
accommodation for four or six beds 
generally. 

During a healthy period the V.A.D. 
may have few patients; on tire other 
hand, it is possible she may be needed on 
duty day and night for a short time if a 
consecutive number of cases befall that 
need frequent attention. 

Another direction in which the V.A.D. 
is expected to help is in raising and main¬ 
taining the standard of hygiene among 
the girls of the W.A.A.C., an opportunity 
for very useful and interesting work. 
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Sec.-Lt. P. SEFTON 
East Lancs Regt. 
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THE EMPIRE’S ROLL OF HONOUR 


T 1 KITTEN ANT-COLONEL IOFTUS DR VALRENTIN FITZGERALD, 

. Royal Irish Fusiliers, received his first commission in the Royal Warwick¬ 
shire Regiment in 1800, transferring in 1008 to t lie Royal Trisli Fusiliers. He 
served in the South African War, and received the Queen’s Medal with three 
clasps. He was twice wounded in the present war. From July, 1017, until 
August, 1018, he was second in command of a cadet battalion at Oxford, and 
a fortnight before his death in action was appointed to the command of a 
battalion of the Royal Inniskilling Fusiliers. 

Major Arthur George Percival Hey wood, Manchester Regiment, was youngest 
son of the late Sir Arthur Hey wood, Bart., and Lady Heywood, of Dove Leys, 
Staffordshire. Educated at Eton and Cambridge, he obtained his commission 
in the Manchester Regiment in 1011. He saw service in Egypt, the Sinai 
Peninsula, and in France, and though wounded and gassed in September, 1017, 
remained with his regiment until the early part of this year, when he was 
appointed G.S.O.3 to a division. On August 28th lie was seriously wounded, 
and died in a base hospital. 

Brigadier-General Gilbert Burrell Spencer Follett, D.S.O., M.V.O., Gold- 
stream Guards, was the only son of Mr. J. S. Follett. Educated at Eton and 
Sandhurst, he received his commission in the Coldstream Guards in 1899. He 
served in the South African War, where he was wounded, and received the 


Queen’s Medal with two clasps. He reached his majority in the first year of 
this war, was given his brevet of lieutenant-colonel in January, 1918, and in 
the following March was appointed to the command of a brigade. Thrice 
wounded in t he campaign, his services won him several mentions in despatches 
and the D.S.O. 

Lieutenant George J). Hall, Devon Regiment, who died of wounds received 
in action on September 10th. aged twenty, was the eldest son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Herbert Hall, of Broamore, Hants. He was educated at the Modern School, 
Salisbury, and joined the Inns of Court O.T.O. when only 17.V years old. He 
was gazetted to the Devon Regiment, and went to Egypt on October 20th, 1917, 
where he served until transferred to another front last June. 

.Second-Lieutenant Raymond Charles Page, South Staffordshire Regiment, 
died of wounds, was the eldest son of Mr. Sam Wells Page, of 
Wolverhampton. Educated at Bradfteld, and subsequently in practice 
as a solicitor in Wolverhampton, he enlisted in the Royal Garrison 
Artillery in 1910, and in April, 1917, received a commission in the 
King’s Own Yorkshire Light Infantry. He transferred later to the South 
Staffordshire Regiment, and was in the trenches until February, 1918, 
and in May was invalided from the Service after a serious operation, from 
which he never recovered. 


Lt.-Col. L. DE V. FITZGERALD, 
R.I.F., attd. R. Inniskilling Fu?. 


Maj. R. E. GORDON, M.C., 
R.F.A. 


Maj. F. J. GARY, M.C., 
Central Ontario Regt. 


Maj. A. G. P. HEYWOOD, 
Manchester Regt. 


Brig.-Gen. G. B. S. FOLLETT. 
D.S.O., M.V.O., Coldstream G. 


Capt. B. C. HARRISON, 
Border Regt. 


Capt. E. SINTON, M.C., 
R.E. 


Capt. A. LUGER, 
Leinster Regt. 


Capt. W. ROGERSON, 
R.A.M.C., attd. R. Berks. R. 


Lt. J. H. BARR, 

R.I. Rif., attd. R. Innis. Fus. 


Lt. F. C. SMITH, 
R.A.F. 


Lt. F. H. HOLT, 

O. & B. L.I., att. Tank Corps. 


Lt. G. D. HALL, 
Devon Regt. 


Lt. A. J. MAXWELL STUART, 
Coldstream Guards. 


Sec.-Lt. R. C. PAGE, 
South Staffs Regt. 


Surg. Pro. N. C. WARD, 
R.N.V.R. 


Sec.-Lt. O. O. WATMOUGH, 
Duke of Wellington’s Regt. 


Pori rails by Lafayette, Elliot l d- Fr%, Russell, ami Bassano. 


Capt. P. MALCOLM, 
Grenadier Guards. 


Sec.-Lt. T. F. WELLINGS, 
R.G.A. 
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GERMANY FROM WITHIN ? 

OF AN IMPERFECT ‘DAY’ f 

By Frederic William Wile n 


E VENTS in Germany are now march¬ 
ing so fast that it is a precarious 
task to describe them in an article 
that will not be published for several days 
after it is written. The war at the 
approach of its finish is living up to the 
history of its beginning and its inter¬ 
vening course. It is confounding all 
prophecy. The grand climax has de¬ 
scended upon us with the full suddenness 
of the storm's outburst in 1914. Who 
would have predicted it three months 
ago, when the Germans were making their 
supreme bid for Paris and were less than 
forty miles from the walls ? 

Manifestly the Teutonic edifice for 
many months has rested upon a founda¬ 
tion of bluff. " Our strong German sword ” 
turns out to be little more than a painted 
lath. No other explanation is possible 
of the War Party's craven anxiety to 
sheathe what is left of it. If I may vary 
the metaphor, the painted lath has become 
a broken reed. The jig is up, and all the 
Geqnan swagger and braggadocio in the 
world cannot conceal that fact. . We have 
to be firm, and, we shall have the Hun where 
he fancied, six brief months ago, he had us — 
on the knees. The Earl of Denbigh has 
put it tersely, " Leave it to Foch, who 
knows his Boche ! ” 

Disease and. Discontent 

The title of this scries of articles of mine, 
" Germany from Within,” has an up- 
to-the-minute application. It is con¬ 
ditions " within Germany,” I have 
reason, to think, which have hastened the 
end of the Hun’s imperfect " Day." My 
latest information is that these conditions 
can only be described as rotten to the core. 
There have been many hints of them in 
this page during the past ten weeks. Yet 
I am assured that they are far worse than 
anything we ever imagined. 

Of only two things is there a plentiful 
supply in Germany— disease and discontent. 
Of all f other commodities there is a 
perilous and an increasing shortage, and, 
worse than that, from the German's point 
of view, net the slightest sign of relief in 
any direction. (A Germany that faced 
another winter of war fuelless, foodless, 
bootless, clothesless, and victoryless was 
not a Germany to " get on with the 
war ” against winning armies that had 
definitely seized the fighting initiative 
and were growing in strength from hour 
to hour. 

A distinguished British politician and 
authority on international politics said 
to me on the day that Germany’s quibbling 
reply to President Wilson was published : 

" The Germans have given precious 
few examples of wise statesmanship 
during the war. But their decision to 
sue for peace before their internal chaos 
became internal rot is one manifestation 
of statesmanship that history will probably 
acclaim as wjse and astute in the highest 
. degree. It is peace now or disintegrating 
ruin for the Fatherland." 

ij Dr. Solf, Man of the World 

jj We shall hear more and more of Dr. 

Solf, the new German Foreign Secretary, 
U and, according to rumour, prospective 
y Imperial Chancellor, as events proceed. 

ii C'C-C-C-g- —:. .. . 


Late Berlin Correspondent of ths “ Doily Mail" 

With the exception of Prince Biilow, I can 
conceive of no German better equipped 
for the task of patching up things with the 
Allies. I should not be surprised-if he 
were to be Germany's negotiator-in-chief. 
It was Solf who replied to President 
WTlson, not the inexperienced Royalist and 
puppet Chancellor, Prince Max of Baden. 
I often met Solf in Berlin. Before the 
war he was Governor-General of German 
Samoa, and used to come home periodically 
on leave. Still, in the prime of vigorous 
life — he cannot be much more than fifty- 
five or fifty-six—Solf is a physical giant, 
built on the lines of Bismarck. He must 
tip the scales easily at 15 stone, and 
towers 6 feet 3 inches at least into space. 
As Germans go, he is a man of the world. 
He has lived abroad during most of his 
official career, having filled Consular posts 
in several English-speaking countries, 
and his command of our language is quite 
perfect. At Apia (Samoa) he was very 
proud of his occupancy of the late Robert 
I-ouis Stevenson’s former residence as 
the executive-mansion of the German 
Governor-General. 

I think Dr. Solf is the sort of German 
statesman civilised Governments can do 
business with. Of non-noble origin and 
broad-minded culture, absorbed in non- 
German environment, he is a type of 
the modern generation of public men, 
and is certain, in a Democratised Germany, 
if such ever comes into being, to be a 
.dominating figure. He will make his 
great fight at the conference table for 
the restitution of the German Colonies. 
But if we gather round that table in the 
Unconditional Surrender spirit—in nry 
judgment, the only spirit that can inspire 
us— Solf’s astuteness will avail him naught. 

The Hohenzollerns 

I hear it said that we can " safely ” 
leave the German people themselves to 
deal with the Hohenzollerns, who have 
brought them to disaster and national 
disgrace. I do not believe that we can 
“ safely ” do anything of the sort. Nor 
do I believe that any peace, however 
crushing in other respects, will be worth 
having until we ourselves have " dealt ’’ 
with the criminal House of Potsdam. 
Whether it be hanging, shooting, banish¬ 
ment, or all three, the Hohenzollerns 
must be obliterated lock, stock, and barrel, 
if the world is to retjiain “ safe for 
Democracy.” If anybody imagines that 
a man of the overweening arrogance, self¬ 
esteem, and vindictiveness of the German 
Emperor is going to sink resignedly into 
oblivion, that person is grossly ignorant 
of William II. 's character and predilections. 
William II. is a cancel that has got to 
be cut out. And as a surgeon removes from 
a body which it has poisoned not only 
the malignant growth itself, but all the 
roots of it that his knUe can reach, so we 
have got to exterminate the ulcerous 
Hohenzollerns. 1 am Indulging in a 
disagreeable simile. But I am dealing 
with a nauseating theme. We have 
determined to make no peace with the 
1 lohenzollerns. 1 f they arc not fit to make 
peace with, they are not fit to live with as 
rulers of a Government with which we 
shall have to deal in the days to come. 


“’Rails mil ihiien !” (Out with them ) 

If the Germans have not the will to get 
rid of them, in Heaven’s name let us 
perform that task. The Boche does not 
deserve such an act of benevolence at our 
hands. Let us render it in our own 
selfish interests. 

“ Doctors of Farming" 

Farming has now risen to the dignity 
of one of the noble professions in Germany. 
Under a decree issued by the Emperor, 
the Prussian College of Agriculture is now 
authorised to bestow degrees of " Doctors 
of Agriculture ” upon all persons who pass 
the college examinations, or who, already 
engaged in practical farming, render 
outstanding service to the agricultural 
industry. 

It must have been highly intelligent j 
anticipation that induced the manage- | 
ment of the Apollo Theatre in Berlin,.a 
popular music-hall, to name the season’s 
new revue " The World's Going Under." 
There is every evidence that that’s the 
way life looks to the Berliners and the 
other Huns at this tragic hour. 

The Last Loaf 

In trenches recently evacuated by tire 
Boche a British soldier picked up a 
tragi-comic German postcard which speaks 
volumes. It is a burlesque on the stereo¬ 
typed death-notices published in the 
German papers by relatives of a man 
killed in action. Bordered deeply in black, 
the card reads : 


In lieu of other notice the undersigned 
hereby announce the passing away of 
their dearly-beloved remaining 
LOAF OF BREAD. 

It saw its last in our under-nourished 
bellies at the end of last week, sparingly 
smeared with turnip-marmalade. Its 
malodorous memory will long remain 
with us. 

Hannah Milkless, 

Rachel Meatless 
(Sisters), 

Heinrich Coffeeless 
(Brother). 

Moritz Potatoless, 

Karl Butterless 
(Cousins). 


“ German-Irish Society ” 1 

1 shall watch, and report in The War 
Illustrated, the -proceedings of that 
precious Hun organisation, “ The German- 
Irish Society ’’ of Berlin, in connection 
with the torpedoing of the Dublin mail 
packet Leinster. There has been no more 
concrete, callous, and cynical exhibition 
of Germany’s vaunted “ affection" for 
the Irish than the murder of the packet’s 
passengers and crew. 

Shakespeare Still in Vogue 

By an interesting coincidence," Measure jj 
for Measure,” which has just been revived • 
in London at the "Old Vic,” has also U 
been revived at the People’s Theatre in 
Berlin. Shakespeare is the one English- V 
man who has escaped the strafing of the y 
Hun since 1914. jj 
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THE EDITOR’S POSTSCRIPT 


p VENTS are moving 
*-'. n so rapidly in'the 
war' that, ' for some 
time past, it has been 
no easy matter to pre¬ 
pare each successive 
issue of The War 
li i.rsTUATKD so that it would keep touch 
with the latest news. My readers, of ■ 
course, understand that this journal is not 
produced under the same conditions as a 
daily newspaper, as it has to go to press 
several days in advance of publication. 
Nothing but a high degree of " intelligent 
anticipation ” enables my principal con¬ 
tributors, to deal from week to week, sc* 
effectively as they do, with the almost 
kaleidoscopic changes of the situation. 
Mr.T.ovat Eraser, for instance, has written 
his timely and illuminating article this 
week under peculiar difficulties, being 
absent front J.ondon, and knowing that 
days before Ins 'article could appear the 
war might have, advanced more than one 
other historic step. -This notwithstanding, 
lie strikes the note that is sounded, or will 
- be sounded, throughout the Allied Press,; 
for Jits understanding of the Hull is 
accurate and profound. ? ' ; ' • 


THERE . was . a . ..tendency ..in , sonic 
. .quarters .op . the first receipt of the. 
news that Germany was prepared to 
accept President Wilson's fourteen points,_ 
fer assume that " all was over but-the" 
shouting".” -There could be no 'greater 
dclusioir., leather let ustie inistakeiYin’ the' 
Opposite direction. ' A thousand tiniCS' 
rather let us judge the linn for,’what we; 
know.him Jt> be -t a'.trickster, a liarj and a 
cheat—and if pcrclumec this should prove ' 
the.one. occasion,when.,wc .n.ere .mistaken, ■ 
so much the better. My own impression 
is that we are witnessing the last bluff 
of tlfe'enemy, who lias no remote intention 
of accepting President Wilson’s fourteen 
points iii the 'manner in which any honest 
statesman would look, for . acceptance. 
The low. cunning of the German mind has 
been, bqsy trying liow it could.use the 
President to the confusion .of.his’ Allies, 
but his Note of October 15th showed that 
Hr. Wilson gauged the true meaning of 
the Huns.’ game. The Germans invaded 
Belgium without the aid or consent of 
a “mixed commission.’’ There is no 
occasion to set up a “ mixed commission ”, 
for them to evacuate it. Their, business 
is to get out, without parley, the.Allies 
assisting them by placing a plentiful' 
supply of propulsive force in the rear of 
{heir armies, 

WHAT -the Iluns would like is to be 
" ' ■ permitted to withdraw the . whole: 
of tlieir armies", with their artillery and 
material, from. Belgium and Northern 
Frarice; and, as they evacuate the occupied • 
territories, that Holland,, as a ’neutral. 
Power, should occupy, these until tlic 
scttleihent of peace terms, thus creating 
a,’.great; ” neutral. zone” between the' 
allied armies" and the-German armies. 
The latter would. then. be re-formed and 
refreshed along the -'.German frontiers, 
ready to dispute every'step of the 'peace 
negotiations. I have had a little ina p/drawn". 
to show "my readers what is in'the mind’ 
Of the Hun. ;l£ is all so simple ! Yet the." 
allied leaders,'* though -honest, f are not" 
without a fair degree of intelligence, and 


u 
u 
u 
u 
0 


four, years’‘experience of (Jernran trickery 
should be ample training for dealing with 
the" wiles'of the enemy. 

I BELIEVE peace is, steadily coming into 
1 view. The Germans are beaten, and 
know it, as only a beaten army ever asks 
for an armistice. But if their trick had 
worked, the Allies would have been robbed 
of the fruits of their great victory and of 
the sure and certain hope of crushing 
Prussian militarism for ever. The 
rested and re-formed German Army, 
firmly- holding the frontiers of the Father¬ 
land, wpultl-;be a trump card of the Kaiser 
to’play against his people ! He would show 
them how his great military machine had 
saved the Fatherland from the horrors 
which it had indicted on Belgium' and 
France, even though it had been unable 
to destroy the enemies that had “ forced 
the war .upon them”; and the stupid 
German people, happy that their fighting 
men had' served them so well, would be 
easily persuaded to back them up in 
preparing for the dawning of another 
‘\r>ay.” . Nothing short.of the complete 
de.fe.ctt of .the German Army, in: the field, 
and its being driven back a disorganised 
mob.into the.Fatherland, followed by the 
victorious troops of the.Allies, can be a. 
satisfactory solution of the military 
situation for us. ■ ' - .. 


•THERE was an amusing picture in 
* ..'.' Punch the. other week, showing 
a.scene behind the walls of a besieged' 
Assyrian'city, and one of the inhabitants 
recovering from the shock he had Just 
received from a bit of material propaganda 
which, in the form of clay tablets, was 
being showered over the. ramparts. As 


.there is nothing new .under the sun, 
“ Punch's ”, joke in all probability was a 
mere reconstruction : of ancient fact,. for 
doubtless the Assyrians and Hittitcs of 
old, who used- clay tablets instead of 
paper for their letters, would endeavour 
to propagate their opposing opinions in 
this very obvious manner. 


A PROPOS of ancient war-time pro- 
•* *■ paganda, I came across an 
interesting instance in Gibbon’s chapter 
on the reign of Claudius, which I hap¬ 
pened to be reading last night. When 
the Emperor Gallienus, iii the year 
268 a.d., besieged Milan, where the 
usurper Aureolus was shut up with his 
army, and reduced "to extremities, the 
notion of sowing-sedition among the troops 
of the Emperor occurred to Aureolus, and, 
according - 16 Gibbon, was carried out 
successfully. 

Iiis last resource was an attempt to seduce 
the loyalty of the., besiegers, lie scattered 
libels through their .camp, inviting the troops 
to dcsert .au .unworthy master, who sacrificed 
the public happiness to his luxury, and the 
lives of his nipst valuable • subjects to the 
slightest suspicions. 'The arts of Aureolus 
diffused"_'fc.ars '■ a'ujl .discontent among the 
principal' officers 61 his rival. A conspiracy 
was '.formed by Heradiaitus, the Praetorian 
pfa-fcct,: by Martian, a general of rank, and 
reputation,- and -by-Cecrops, who commanded 
a numerous body of Dalmatian guards, the 
death of Gallienus was resolved, and, notwith¬ 
standing their desire’of: first terminating the 
siege-,of Milan, the extreme danger ..which 
accompanied every moment's delay obliged 
them to hasten the execution of their daring 
purpose. - . 1 . : " 


j. a. ft. 



qCDpyn^ht.^ . ; * ... Ijig war lljuslrated 

HOW SIMPLE!—This map shows what was in the German mind in “ requestin j M an 
armistice. By peaceful withdrawal from Belgium and Northern France, leaving these 
territories to be administered by Holland during the armistice, a “ neutra[ zone ” would 
have put a protective barrier between the Hun armies and the Allies. 
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THANKS AND CONGRATULATIONS 


Belgian and Briton Meet at Ostend, 
Free After Four Years in Hun Hands 


The War Illustrated, 2nd November, 1918. 
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OUT? OBSERVATION POST 


OF CERTAIN DEBASED SOVEREIGNS 


IN erne of his arrogantly expansive 
* moods the Kaiser spoke with much 
scorn to Mr. Gerard about lawyers. 
Asquith is a lawyer, he sneered, and 
Lloyd George, and Woodrow Wilson ; and 
with lawyers governing them, England 
and America had no terror for Germany 
ruled by a War Lord, all complete with 
a mailed fist, and a sharp sword, and a 
good old German God. Thus said the All- 
Highest, and all his people said Amen 4 
It is not, very long ago, in point of actual 
time ; long enough, however, for Germany 
to have found reason to correct her 
estimate of the formidableness of England 
and America as foes, and of the relative 
value of their rulers and her own. There 
are a good many Germans to-day who 
would gladly exchange their sovereigns 
for our six-and-eightpences. 


V^ITHOUT going quite so far as to 
' ' allow them to do that, we are 
giving them every encouragement to get 
rid of their bad sovereigns, only insisting 
that these shall not be released for free 
circulation. Constantine of Greece and 
Ferdinand of Bulgaria have gone. German 
Wilhelm and Karl of Austria are going 
shortly. At the moment it looks as if the 
creaking gate would hang longest and as 
if, contrary to earlier expectation, Wilhelm 
would precede Karl in the act of abdica¬ 
tion. But if the Austrian Kaiser hangs on 
the longer of the two, the German Kaiser 
may haply hang the higher, and megaio- 
maniacal vanity may perhaps be satisfied 
with that. Old nobility’s haughty stipu¬ 
lation for a silken halter was ever con¬ 
ceded readily by otherwise inexorable 
law. That he hangs is all that matters. 


A T the time of its first utterance, the 
Kaiser’s gibe at lawyers seemed to 
be one of the cheap sneers that fall so 
glibly from any man who is not quite a 
gentleman. Considered in the light of 
later events, it has a different aspect, 
suggesting rather the native antipathy 
of a criminal to anything connected with 
law-. Crooks and detectives know one 
another by instinct. Burglars and police¬ 
men bristle when they meet, even though 
both are off duty and neither is in working 
kit. Wilhelm in shining armour was in a 
position to ignore the lawyers of other 
countries, as he was in a position to make 
mincemeat of lawyers in his own ; but to 
my mind the mere fact that majesty, 
superior to law, condescended to gratui¬ 
tous sneers at the legal profession 
indicated a guilty and uneasy conscience. 
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\/\J 11 AT will they do with him ? Specu- 
lation about the answer to that 
question exposes no man to admonition 
against counting chickens before they are 
hatched, for his final and crushing military 
defeat is certain now. One way of escape 
from the long reach of human justice, 
and one alone, is open to this breaker of 
all laws. Unless he takes it and so eludes 
them, the German Emperor’s person can 
be seized by emissaries from these two 
lawyers at almost any moment now that 
they choose to have him arrested, to be 
dealt with in any way that they may rule 
to be warranted by the law and justice 
whose exponents they are. 

CANE thing he may confidently expect at 
^ their hands—fair trial, on whatever 
the indictment may be that is presented 
against him. Suppose that were responsi¬ 
bility for having caused the war. It is 
conceivable that counsel for' the defence 
might argue that no legal code recognised 
such an offence, and that, therefore, no 
legal penalty existed which could be 
exacted for it. The point is an acute one, 
but it can be rebutted. Ancient Roman 
law contained no provision for the punish¬ 
ment of parricide, the framers of the code 
not having imagined the possibility of 
crime so detestable and unnatural being 
committed by man. Yet when it was 
committed, the criminal did not therefore 
■go free. So, with the enormity of having 
deluged the world in blood. Universal 
consent would sanction the inflictioh of 
punishment on the person of the man 
proved responsible for a disaster entailing 
so heavy a loss of life and such vast 
material destruction. We have the 
Kaiser's own consent to that proposition. 
" The man who brought this catastrophe 
on the world, Davis,” he said, “ should be 
strung up by the neck • ” If adjudged 
guilty of having done this thing, why 
should he not so hang ? 

\^EN—and there are men—who de- 
mand the Kaiser’s life, as part of 
the expiation to be made for the crimes 
committed by his agents, may insist 
upon his being tried on other, more precise 


T is much more uneasy now, thanks ti 
Heaven and, under Heaven, to these 
same lawyers.* Wilhelm could no more 
make an end of the President of the United. 
States and the Prime Minister of the 
British Government by the curt method 
of dubbing them pettifogging attorneys 
than he could annihilate the British 
Army simply by calling it contemptible. 
Thus, after four years of blasphemy, 
bravado, and ” swank,” the All-Highest 
finds himself in the humiliating position 
of being defeated by a bunch of " con¬ 
temptible” British soldiers, reinforced by 
some ” idiotic Yankees,” and handed over 
for trial and sentence to the very lawyers 
whom once he affected to contemn. 


Fotsr Roads 

F ROM the Sydney “ Bulletin,” the world- 
famous paper to which the native literature 
of Australia is indebted for so much encouragement 
and help, we reproduce this simple and vivid poem 
contributed tv its columns some time ago by 
ft. A. Smith, of Queensland. 

"THERE runs a road in Flanders 
Through meadows to the sea, 

A long white road, a good straight road, 

As all the world may see. 

There runs a road in Flanders 
Made dusty by men’s feet. 

And tramp of marching soldiers 
Rings through the noontide heat. 

There runs a road in Flanders, 

A broken thing of mud, 

Where holes yawn wide and cannot hide 
The dull red slime of blood. 

There runs a road in Flanders, 

And long and straight it goes, 

A great white path of glory— 

How great the whole world knows. 


indictments. Leading American lawyers 
have investigated the legal aspects of 
the facts attending the sinking of the 
Lusitania, and upon their report it would 
be competent for them to arraign the 
Kaiser before the American courts. 
Assume that done : Would the electro¬ 
cution chair, or long confinement in the 
Tombs Prison, be a consequence impos¬ 
sible in connection with the Kaiser ? 

IN this country a coroner’s jury has 

* returned a verdict of wilful murder 
against the Kaiser as accessory before the 
fact to the murder of women and children 
by bombing from the air. The verdict was 
deprecated at the time, not on the ground 
of being unsound in law, but because 
it carried a threat that seemed nugatory. 
The matter looks somewhat different now. 
What if the Kaiser’s extradition on that 
murder charge were demanded and 
secured, and he were committed to the 
Old Bailey ? Is tire gallows a consequence 
that could not follow his conviction ? 

I AM no lawyer and, moreover, I take 

* no particular interest in speculating 
how legal forms and processes could be 
utilised to secure this man’s' death. 
Indeed, I am not sure that I desire his 
death, though I would not lift a finger "to 
save him from the gallows, believing that 
he richly deserves such ignominy. I am, 
however, one of those who insist that 
justice requires his personal punishment, 
and who rejoice that the. now inevitably 
approaching complete military defeat of 
his armies is bringing nearer the moment 
for that vindication of human law. 

| ET the German people understand 
*-• that the reply to their next over¬ 
tures for a cessation of hostilities will 
include a demand—not to be refused— 
for the surrender of the person of their 
Kaiser to the Allies to be dealt with at 
their pleasure. For that there is good 
precedent. The Coalition of civilised 
nations will recognise Germany’s inalien¬ 
able right to order her internal economy 
as she thinks proper after she has com¬ 
plied with the terms that may be imposed 
upon her at the Peace Conference ; but 
those terms will most certainly include the 
surrender to the Coalition of the arch¬ 
disturber of the world’s peace, the person 
in whom is incarnate that principle of 
Prussian militarism which the war lias 
been fought to destroy. Not until that 
has been done will the German people 
realise that militarism is destroyed indeed. 

\A/HEN that is done I do not care very 
' ' greatly what pfinishment is inflicted 
on the wretched man. As between life 
and death for him, I would give my vote 
for life—with time to envisage something 
of the evil he has wrought, to meditate 
upon the sorrow he has strewed over the 
whole world, to feel the humiliation of 
pride abased, to contemplate his dynasty 
destroyed and all his ambitions shattered 
at his feet, to see in dreams some of the 
horrors enacted that one word from him 
could have prevented, to hear the sigh of 
relief rising from the heart of all peoples 
—even his own—at his removal from the 
world of men and things, to realise the 
invincible majesty of right, and to make 
liis own preparation to appear next at 
the judgment-seat of God. C. m. 
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SAFEQUARDINQ THE U.S. ARMY ON ITS WAY TO EUROPE.—This drawing by Mr. C. M. Padday, made from material officially 
supplied, illustrates an incident that occurred recently to one of the many transports that daily leave America. A submarine was sighted, 
and all the troops crowded on deck to watch, with the naval gunners, an escorting destroyer and patrol vessel engage the enemy. 
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THROUGH 


A T Manchester, on September 12th, 
Mr. Lloyd George said that though 
we were not through the tunnel, 

" the worst was over.” We can say far 
more than that to-day. We are through 
the tunnel at last. 

That wonderful third week in October 
will always remain a shining landmark in 
the war. It began, you will remember, 
with the news that the joint offensive of 
the British, French, and Belgians had 
been resumed in Belgium and in Northern 
France. There had been a pause, no one 
quite knew why, though the presumed 
reason was that the Allies were getting 
up their heavy guns before renewing 
their advance. 

Then on Thursday, October rytli, quite 
early in the day, came the magical 
announcement that the-great city of Lille 
had been evacuated by the enemy. My 
lucky colleague Mr. Perry Robinson had 
the unforgettable experience of being the 
first British civilian to enter the liberated 
city. Lie had heard before dawn that the 
Germans were leaving Lille, had driven 
thither in a car, and had walked through 
the streets, where he was smothered in 
rapturous kisses by the delighted in¬ 
habitants. 11 was almost the only instance 
of what newspaper men call a “ scoop” 
in the whole western campaign. 

In One Great Day 

Scarcely had the first excitement about 
Lille died down when we heard that Vice- 
Admiral Sir Roger Keyes had landed at 
Ostend and found it clear of the invaders. 
In the evening we were told that the 
gallant King of the Belgians and his 
devoted Queen had been to Ostend, where 
they were welcomed with joyous accla¬ 
mation. At eleven that night came a 
message saying that General Horne’s men 
of the First Army were in Douai... Was 
there ever such a day since the war began ? 
Through the tunnel ? Why, the home 
signals were showing " Line clear ! ” 
There followed on succeeding days the 
redemption of Bruges, of Turcoing, of 
Koubaix, of Courtrai; of Tournai. The 
Germans were trekking hard at last, and 
the only danger was lest our public at 
home should think that the war was over. 
For a few hours they forgot that Mr. Lloyd 
George had said, '' There are some more 
steep gradients to come.” The subtle 
German influence was at work, and the 
ostensible acceptance of President Wilson’s 
famous fourteen points had led to the 
over-hasty conclusion that the Germans 
were about to capitulate unconditionally. 
But cooler thoughts soon prevailed, and 
before very long it was realised that the 
enemy were not really prepared tq. 
surrender. They were trifling with the 
Allies, and the public saw that the only 
course was to get on with the war. 

The recovery of the Belgian coast and 
the liberation of wide areas in Belgium 
and in the adjacent French territory were 
net really the outcome of the operations 
in Flanders, valuable though the offensive 
beyond Ypres and Dixmude proved. 
These events were primarily due to the 
unceasing pressure maintained by the 
Allies farther south, and above all to the 
smashing of the Siegfried line by the un¬ 
daunted British Army. We have said far 
too little about the heroic exploits of our 
own gallant troops. The attack against 
the enemy’s centre has been so extensive 
and so complicated that the public have 


THE TUNNEL 

By Lovat Fraser 

failed to grasp its full significance. All 
the Allies have done splendidly. The 
onslaughts of the French on and beyond 
the Oise and in Champagne, the steady 
pressure of the Americans in the Argonne 
and on the Meuse, the heroism of the 
Italian contingent which fought above the 
Aisne, have all contributed to bring about 
the brilliant results we have witnessed. 

The First Signal 

But the redeemers of Belgium and 
the Department of the Nord are the 
patient, steady British troops, who stood 
for three years in the mud about Ypres 
waiting for the day of deliverance, and 
recoiled from the enemy’s huge offensive 
last March only to strike back on the 
Scarpe and the Sens£e and the Selle and 
the Sambre with redoubled vigour. 

It was the fall of Cainbrai and Le 
Cateau, together with Mangin’s encircling 
movement around the bastion of the St. 
Gobain heights, which showed the Germans 
that at last the time had come to leave 
the sand-dunes of the Belgian coast. 
The retreat from the vicinity of Rheims, 
with its seventy million bottles of cham¬ 
pagne which the thirsty Hun will never 
get, was the first signal, and almost 
simultaneously came the fall of St. 
Quentin and a general advance all along 
the allied centre. The reflex effect of 
these movements was felt far away in the 
Gerrhan. lines in Belgium. When the 
Allies began, to talk of Valenciennes and 
Maubeuge, and even the junctions of 
Meziferes and Hirson, as within their 
grasp, the enemy knew it was time to 
pack up and go. In the act of going they 
acknowledged, as was patent to all the 
world, that they had lost the war. 

But when was the real moment of 
defeat ? In a -sense Germany had lost 
the war before a shot was fired, because 
it was certain that the collective influence 
of civilised nations would never permit 
her to attain her vast ignoble aims. 

Meaningless “Notes” 

The accepted conclusion is that the 
turn of the tide came with her final blow 
on the Marne on July 15th, which was 
foiled the instant it was delivered. I 
have ventured in these articles to suggest 
that the turn came even earlier, when 
the German thrust at CompRgne and 
Paris proved to be a blow in the air. 
The Germans. had no single successful 
day after that. But I have just been 
carefully -studying Sir Douglas Haig’s 
elaborate despatch on the last great 
, German offensive which began op March 
21st .and lasted in its initial stages until 
April 30th, and nearly gave the enemy 
Paris and the Channel ports. Though 
they won so much ground at the outset, 
though they took so many guns and 
prisoners, I begin to think that history 
will hold that the turn of the tide really 
came in those black days. 

Leaving out all matters of controversy, 
some of which, perhaps,' obscured the 
main issue, the essential facts are that 
in March and April Germany, although, 
she piled up all the divisions she could 
bring from Russia, was fought to a 
standstill. Daylight was coming into 
sight at the end of the tunnel even then, 
only the smoke of battle hid it from view. 
And it teas the staunch and unbeaten 
British Army which broke Germany's last 
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AT LAST! 


bid for world-dominion, thanks always to 
the swiftness with which our cheerful 
French allies rushed to our aid. Out of 
those first six terrible days, too, came 
Foch and his steady genius, and that 
unity of command for which Mr. Lloyd 
George had striven so long in vain. Let 
us never forget that Foch has publicly 
said that he owes his position to the 
strong fight for unity made by our own 
Prime Minister. Since then the Allies 
have never looked back. 

The Germans, it would seem, are, on 
the whole, determined to fight on, rather 
than submit to unconditional surrender 
and a dictated peace. If they can keep 
their restive home population in sub¬ 
jection, as I think they will, they mean 
to try to hold out through the winter. 
We may dismiss the interchange of 
11 Peace Notes " with Washington, because 
they have no genuine meaning. The 
Kaiser and the Junkers, the generals and 
the professors, are busy calculating. 
They are not deterred by the fact that 
their calculations based on the psychology 
of their enemies have invariably proved 
wrong. These brigands learn nothing. 

They think if they endure through 
the winter the Allies will quarrel among 
themselves, and that the' British nation, 
which in some quarters has shown, to 
their mind, signs of faltering, will not 
insist upon a decisive peace. If I know 
my own countrymen, the German leaders 
have never made a bigger error. They 
are mistaking the surf for the deep ocean 
of the national will. 

Terminus Not Far Off 

But can the German military party 
persuade their people to go on backing up 
a war which is admittedly lost ? I think 
they can. It is astonishing how long a 
stubborn race will continue fighting after 
it has been definitely defeated. 

The whole German line in the north is 
swinging back and is pivoted on Metz. 
We cannot yet tell how far it will go, nor 
can the Germans themselves. Much 
depends on the French advance north¬ 
wards between the Oise and the Argonne, 
still more on Sir Douglas Haig’s mighty 
attacks against their centre between the 
Sens6e and the Oise. Will the enemy be 
able to winter in Antwerp and Brussels ? 
Who, can say ? The weather is an im¬ 
portant factor, and so is the condition of 
the German “ home front.” I lay no 
great stress upon the enemy’s reported 
shortage of ammunition. There was a 
time in the west when we could only fire 
two shells per gun per day, and still our 
line held. 

I adhere to the belief that Valenciennes 
and Maubeuge and Condc and . Mons, 
which are the British objectives in the 
centre,’ will count for far more in the 
enemy's decision than Hirson and 
Mezieres. We are turning the Belgian 
rivers, and I do not think the Germans 
will get the chance of another winter in 
the Belgian capital. It would pay them 
better to withdraw to their own frontiers 
if they, can control their panic-stricken 
home population. 

There are other possibilities. Foch 
may be seeking to administer the coup 
<fe grace in a. nameless sector even before 
these words are printed. But in any 
case,' the Allies are through the tunnel, 
and the terminus is not far off. 
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Cambrai Rescued 


The War Illustrated, 2 nd November, 1918 . 


from the Wreckers’ Clutches 



The French Premier and the British Commander-in-Chief talking 
to one of the British generals who assisted in the capture of Cambrai. 


Damaged tower of Cambrai Cathedral, and (inset) the entrance to 
the citadel, as they were when the allied forces retook the town. 


British troops in the Cathedral of Cambrai on Sunday, October 13th, at the Thanksgiving Service for the retaking of the town from the 
invader four days earlier. The civilians in the front row on the left were some of those who had remained hidden in the town’s cellars. 
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MEN AND CITIES OF THE WAR 

THE DOOM OF SERGEANT RAMROD 


B EFORE the Germans began the series 
of pushes by which their leaders 
hoped to end the war in the summer 
of 1918 I used often to see in a field just 
outside a small French town in Artois rows 
of men in “shorts” and singlets doing 
what the Army calls " physical jerks.” 
(We used to call it Swedish drill.) 

They always seemed to me to be enjoy¬ 
ing their exercises. They Hung out their 
arms with concentrated energy. They 
sank down on their toes or their heels with 
springy satisfaction. Sometimes they 
wore practising with the bayonet, putting 
tremendous vigour into their -thrusts 
and lunges. In that field there was 
always au atmosphere of purposeful 
resolution. The men clearly felt that 
they were there with an object. What¬ 
ever they did, they did it with theft 
might. 

Then came the Day of Michael, and 
that little town was bombarded, and I 
saw the school no more. But 1 had 
asked about it, and later on X traced it 
to its new home, in a place of greater 
safety, and discovered the secret of a 
system which may end by changing 
entirely the methods of training for 
soldiers. 

From the time of Frederick the Great 
these methods had been based upon 
the idea that the soldier’s business is 
not to think but to obey. , Rigid, me¬ 
chanical obedience to commands was the 
result aimed at in the German Army of 
the seventeenth century, and that Army 
was taken as a pattern by all other 
armies. 

CId and New Systems 

It remained their pattern in spite 
of democratic government, in spite 
of popular education, in spite of the 
essential dullness and woodenness of 
Frederick the Great’s system. From it 
sprang such degrading movements as 
the goose step and the parade step (which 
could still Ire seen up to the war at the 
Trooping of the Colour on the Horse 
Guards Parade), the bellowing of unin¬ 
telligible words of command, the impor¬ 
tance attached to exact uniformity' and 
automatic regularity, the habit of regard¬ 
ing a soldier not as an intelligent human 
being but as a machine. 

That habit we have been gradually 
dropping, and this new system of training 
•is a sign that it is fading away even from 
the minds of our military authorities, 
l or the new system which has, in a very 
short time, not much more than a year, 
been introduced all through our Army 
bases itself upon the principle opposed 
to that which underlay the methods 
slavishly accepted from Frederick the 
Great. 

It calls upon each individual man to 
use his intelligence. It does away with 
mechanical discipline. It teaches men 
that they cannot do anything well unless 
they concentrate all their force of mind 
as well as body upon it. 

Every movement in the drill must be 
thought about, the object of it must be 
kept in view. Nothing must be done 
perfunctorily, automatically. Any act so 
performed loses two-tliirds of its value, 
so the new system teaches. All the 
instructors, therefore, must be magnetic, 
stimulative. 


By Hamilton Fyfe 

I asked one of our generals what he 
thought of them. He said, “ I think 
they are wonderful. They have an 
extraordinary influence, and I believe 
I can tell you why. Mr. Fisher, the 
Minister for Education, said he had 
watched any number of them drilling, 
and had never seen one looking bored.” 

It was in a very small way that the 
school began. ■ It sprang from the enthu¬ 
siasm and the originality of a Colonel 
Ronald Campbell. His name will be 
famous some day among those of others 
who have set Humanity's feet upon new 
paths. It is famous already in the Army. 
Ilis lectures are listened to with close 
attention. His ideas arc already influ¬ 
encing all ranks. 

One Secret of Success 

A Bedford Grammar School boy, 
Ronald Campbell failed for the Army, 
enlisted for the South African War, was 
given a commission, and stayed in a 
Highland regiment. When the Army 
got him it got a man of very unusual 
intelligence and most attractive character. 
He has already expanded a staff of a 
dozen or so into an organisation which 
has its instructor in every battalion. 
His system, I was told by a very high 
authority, is ""invariably successful in 
teaching men to influence and command 
others.” 

Not only does the new system make 
men better soldiers; it fits them to 
succeed in any occupation. “ Concen¬ 
trating ” beqpmes a habit. The man who 
sets about one task with all his mind 
and with all his soul and with all his 
strength, no matter what the task is, 
whether learning how to bayonet Germans 
or making his body supple and strong, 
that man will make a good job of anything 
that comes in his way. 

The secret of all useful education is 
arousing interest. The boy who is really 
interested in anything, be it only bird’s- 
nesting or cricket, is likely to turn out a 
more capable, more intelligent man than 
the boy who can master the contents 
of books arid pass examinations without 
any real interest. 

Stir imagination, stir curiosity, stir 
the sense of wonder; that is the only 
valuable way to educate. 

Men—not Machines 

Colonel Campbell believes in the good 
- effect of getting men interested in animals. 

1 fe has a little farm attached to his school. 
The men are encouraged to make friends 
with the rabbits and the fowls and the 
goats. 11c has a young wild boar named 
O’Grady, which js as tame and friendly 
as a dog. 

Here on the farm you see another 
side of the new system. "Treat men' as 
human beings, not as machines. Draw- 
out what is in them. Give them plenty 
to think about.” 

Vastly dilicrent that from the Sergeant 
Ramrod style of military training, and 
vastly more effective from every .point 
of view. 

Games play a large part in the system, 
and in another part of Colonel Campbell’s 
work they are empkq-ed as a means of 
reclaiming soldiers who have through 
.shell-shock or war-weariness lost interest 


in everything. Nothing could be more 
pitiable than to' see men in this state 
of blank indifference, their brains stagnant, 
their eyes dull, the expressions on their 
faces heavy, vacant, meaningless. How 
to begin to reawaken their minds was a 
difficulty which many did their best to 
conquer. 

Colonel Campbell tried the .effect of 
getting them to play the simplest kind of 
children’s games, and soon found that 
he was touching the spot. Gradually 
these paralysed intelligences began to 
work normally again as a direct result of 
" Hunt the slipper ” or “ Here we go 
gathering nuts in May.” 

This school of Colonel Campbell is 
only one of many schools in which training 
goes on within the zone of the armies. 
There are special courses arranged by 
I leadqnarters, there are Army schools, 
and there are corps schools. In these 
senior officers are taught tactics; junior 
officers study the technicalities of warfare ; 
men learn the art of sniping and other 
useful accomplishments. 

The Director of Training is an officer 
who believes in instruction by example 
rather than by precept alone. When he? 
w-as an instructor himself he wanted to 
make young company officers appreciate 
the difference between good march dis¬ 
cipline and sloppy, anyhow ways. Ho 
did not consider talking about it sufficient, 
so he taught a platoon to 'march badly, to 
come to a halt in a straggling fashion, to 
flop down by the roadside without taking 
off their packs. Then, after they had 
given this exhibition of “ How not to 
do it,” the same platoon came up smartly, 
halted as one man, showed how to rest 
intelligently, and how to start off again 
refreshed. 

Method of the Hun 

That w-as an object-lesson which the 
young officers never forgot. 

Very important work, his training. I 
heard from several -divisional and corps 
commanders praise of the young troops 
who came out as drafts to fill up after 
the battles of March and April. They 
were made of good stuff, the commanders 
said, and they had been well instructed. 
But the education of the soldier only 
begins in reality when he gets into the 
field. 

The successes gained by the Germans 
have been due mainly to their employ¬ 
ment at certain points of forces very 
much larger than those which the Allies 
had at these points. But in some degree 
these successes must be credited to the 
system by which they turn between a 
quarter and a third of their soldiers into 
highly-trained fighters, excelling specially 
in the use of the machine-gun and the 
trench-mortar. - 

The rest of their troops arc reckoned 
merely as " food for cannon,” their task 
is to develop the advances gained by 
the experts. It is upon these experts 
that the fate of every attempt to 
advance depends. Upon, their training 
the Germans expend the most careful 
and vigorous efforts. We could not 
afford to do less in this direction than 
the enemy. 

The training branch of our Army is 
doing very valuable . work—and has had 
its value recognised. 
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Canadian Chariots Gathered to Capture Cambrai 


Another view of the Canadian motor machine-gunners waiting to advance in the battle that ended in the capture of Cambrai on 
October 9th. « In a special order on October 3rd General Currie said that in two months the Canadian Corps had defeated decisively 
forty-seven German divisions, nearly a quarter of the total German forces on the western front. Inset: Whippet Tanks ac> ancing. 


Men of the Canadian Motor Machine-gun Section assembled by the 
side of the main road to Cambrai waiting to go up into action. 
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Deliverance & Trophies from Tunnels & Dug-outs 


Entrance to a tunnelled part of the Hindenburg line. Though some enemy machine-gun teams escaped by these tunnels, the “i 
pregnable line ” was captured by the Allies. Right: Frenchwoman who hid below ground in Cambrai until the Canadians arrived. 




British and American soldiers at the entrance to the tunnel through which the St. Quentin Canal passes from Bellicourt. The ridge 
above the tunnel had been the scene of stubborn fighting. Right : A couple of Canadian soldiers inspecting a captured German dug-out. 
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ammunition column proceeding over newly recovered 
in the direction of Roulers during the recent advance. 
Roulers was recaptured on October 16th. 


The Rue de la Station, Dixmude, as it was before the Huns occupied the town, and (right) the same street when Dixmude was retaken 
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With Belgium’s Armies Advancing to Bruges 


Working-party ot Belgian soldiers engaged in laying down a wooden railway over newly reconquered around. The deep ruts in the 
foreground indicate the terrible nature of the terrain over which the wonderful advance that began ot the end of September had 
to be made. It was only by such prompt making anew of the ways for transport that the advance could be maintained. 
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Freeing the Soil of France of the Invader: 



French cavalry going forward into action on the western front, where during the wonderful recent months the mounted arm has had Iong-looked- 
for opportunities, of which it has made magnificent use. Again and again during the driving back of the German invader has the cavalry given 



Busy scene at a Canadian advanced dressing-station in captured German lines. In the Battle of Cambrai Canadian troops were fighting 
on the north, by Tilloy, Blecourt, and other villages on the outskirts of the city, and on their own statement had harder fighting than in any other 
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Following Up the Line of German Retreat 



good account of itself. On October 11th, referring to the splendid advance on that day on the Champagne front, the French official report 
announced that the cavalry, pressing hard on the heels of the enemy rearguards, had made a way for the infantry to advance as much as six miles. 



At four o’clock in the 


battle since they had been in France. Casualties were necessarily heavy, but small in proportion to the results obtained 

morning of October 9th Canadians marched into the main square of Cambrai, joining English troops marching in from tho south 
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Releasing two of the balloons with their consignment of truth-telling 
pamphlets attached to them previously, as shown in the left-hand picture. 




Canadians right up in the front area reading English newspapers posted up on a hoarding. Indignant manifestos have been issued by 
the German High Command denouncing the “ drum-fire of printed paper " with which the Allies are “ bombarding ” the front. 
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Truth Borne Abroad on the Wings of the Wind 


Inflating some of the balloons sent over the German lines and over French and Belgian invaded territory with leaflets containing accurate 
reports of the progress of events. Right : Registering the direction of the wind to estimate where the balloons will drop. 
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Some of the Quarter Million Taken Since July 



Counting the Austrian prisoners captured during a raid by British troops on the Italian front. Right : A German general leading his 
men along one of their own trenches into captivity—part of a recent haul of prisoners taken by the French on the western front. 



Caged German prisoners captured by the British in the advance on Cambrai, and (right) Austrian prisoners taken by the Americans 
at St. IVlihiel. From July 15th to September 30th the Allies in France and Belgium captured over a quarter of a million prisoners. 
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Hardy Albanian Highlanders Help the Allies 



Patrol of Albanian irregulars enrolled in the 
Italian Army and now fighting among the Allies 
for the liberation of their country. 


Types of the Albanians who are fighting under the Italian flag, showing the 
picturesque costume worn by these fearless warriors of the Albanian highlands. 


Observation post in an Albanian village. Right : Albanians on scouting duty among their mountains. In addition to thousands of 
regular Albanian recruits, the Italians have enlisted the service of many irregulars as invaluable auxiliaries. 
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AN AIRMAN’S ADVENTURES 


THE LIGHTER SIDE OF FLYING 


F ROM a night observer’s point of view, 
finding one’s way in mists or clouds 
is a most difficult and trying opera- 
lion. Usually, even on the darkest night, 
one can see lights in towns, fires in camps 
or billets, puffs of steam from locomotives 
on the railways, the star-shine on rivers or 
patches of water, the head-lamps of cars 
on the road. But in damp weather you 
peer out of your " office ’’ ; suddenly a 
cross-road or stretch of railway or piece of 
water looms up at you through the swirl¬ 
ing fog-wreaths. You dive for your map 
in the hope of identifying the piece of 
country immediately beneath you, but by 
the time you have found out where you 
are your cross-roads or railway or water- 
patch have been swallowed up in the mist 
again. 

TN treacherous weather even the best 
pilot or observer is'apt to lose his 
whereabouts. 

To be lost at night-time is no joke, 
yet, curiously ep.ough, the fellows who 
lose themselves seem almost invariably 
to meet with “ comic ” adventures which 
more than compensate them for any danger 
or discomfort they may have passed 
through. 

In our squadron we had a pilot whose 
name went through the casualty report 
no fewer than four times. Each time, 
however, he turned up during the follow¬ 
ing day, none the worse for his experiences. 
He landed in fields of all sizes and 
descriptions — once near Paris, another 
time on the- coast, then at Rouen, and 
once in a turnip-field miles from any¬ 
where. He brought back tales of pretty 
school-mistresses who had befriended 
him, of dinners in great chateaux, drinks 
with brigadiers, rides with brass-hats in 
staff-cars, until we all, en vied him, and 
wished that his phenomenal luck could 
befall us. The most amazing part of these 
incidents, however, was that he rarely 
broke anything on his machine ; he pulled 
off the most lucky series of forced landings 
that I have heard of. Only on one occa¬ 
sion did he crash badly, and then he hap¬ 
pened to be within a mile or two of the 
largest aircraft depot in France. All he 
did was to leave his wounded “ bird ” in 
' the field where it had fallen, betake him¬ 
self to the aforesaid depot, collect a new 
machine, and fly it home to the aero¬ 
drome. 

A BOUT this time—a period' of dan¬ 
gerous fogs and ground mists—one 
of our oldest and most experienced night- 
flyers got hopelessly lost, and landed, as he 
imagined, near the coast in the German 
lines between Nieuport and Ostend. He 
and his observer clambered' out, held a 
hasty consultation, and set fire to their 
machine. It burned merrily. 

“ The Germans may take us, my boy,” 
declared the pilot grimly, “ but they won't 
take our bus." 

Then they walked along the shore for 
about an hour, and carne upon a little 
bathing resort, near Havre. 

Tableau ! Collapse of two heroic air¬ 
men ! They sheltered for the night in 
one of the Havre hospitals. When they 
eventually arrived back at the squadron 


By Night-Hawk 

they were received boisterously, and it 
was unsafe for any of us to mention the 
words " fire ” or “ Havre ” in their hearing 
for days and weeks afterwards. 

v 

WHO of us will ever forget the malicious 
glee with which we welcomed the 
famous exploit of Captain B. and his 
observer ? Both were careful, shrewd men, 
both had nerves of steel, stout hearts, and 
original ideas for outwitting the Hun. 
Both set out one misty, difficult evening 
to bomb a big German dump about five 
or six miles behind the lines. 

That evening we could scarcely see from 
one end of the aerodrome to the other. 
There was no wind, and a dank, heavy 
mist shrouded the ground. In ordinary 
circumstances we should have regarded 
this as a " dud flying night,” and the whole 
squadron would have betaken itself in 


demanded, supper, beer, and disguises with 
which to escape from " those dogs of 
Englanders.” 

In the meantime, from the aerodrome 
we had watched the descent of the 
machine; then two or three of us who 
were not flying that night were sent out 
in the squadi : on-car to find it, and, if alive, 
to arrest its occupants. We traced the 
machine down, and arrived at the farm¬ 
house only just in time to save the Ger¬ 
mans from..being roughly handled? We 
found them surrounded by a crowd of 
French farm-hands, women, and urchins, 
brandishing pitchforks, brooms, rusty 
knives, pieces of wood, as odd an assort¬ 
ment of weapons as I have ever seen. The 
Germans were vociferating in deep, 
threatening gutturals, and the crowd, 
thoroughly roused, and angered by their 
preposterous behaviour, would, 1 believe. 


motor-cars and tenders and lorries to the have made short shrift of them had we not 


nearest town for dinner and a merry 
evening. As it was, however, we felt that 
it was “ up to us ” to take the air and 
“ chance it,” for the big battle had begun, 
and our comrades on the ground were 
fighting grimly to stem the tide of the 
German advance. 

Captain B. and his observer left the 
aerodrome shortly after dusk. Every other 
machine came back safely. At midnight 
we gave them up for lost. Early next 
morning their machine was discovered by 
some Canadian pioneers in a field within 
six miles of the aerodrome. 

There was no trace of cither Captain B. 
or his observer. The machine was intact, 
undamaged, and, so far as we could see, 
had been landed while still under control. 

The neighbourhood was searched, hospi¬ 
tals visited, ponds and wells were dragged, 
but without result. The two airmen had 
either fallen out, and their corpses were 
lying in some inaccessible spot, or they its light saw the target a short distance 


arrived at the psychological moment and 
prevented the incident from developing 
into a summary lynching. They sur¬ 
rendered with a bad grace, and were 
brought to the aerodrome. 

\ NIGHT or two later my pilot and I 
were the unwitting cause of con¬ 
siderable amusement in the squadron. It 
was during the dark period ; we had had 
a week of “ dud ” weather, and the con¬ 
ditions were unsafe for anything except 
a very short show. As an experiment, 
however, it was decided to send a wireless 
machine on a direct compass-course to a 
town in the German forward area with 
instructions to send back weather reports 
every five miles or so up to the line. Ours 
was the machine selected for the job. We 
left the aerodrome, flew for a certain 
number of minutes on a given compass¬ 
bearing, dropped a parachute flare, and by 


had been mysteriously spirited away. 

p'OR three days we mourned them, and 
were just getting accustomed to their 
absence, when, one afternoon about tea- 
time, they walked into the ante-room—■. 
wet, unkempt, ravenous. Their story was 
that they had landed their “ bus,” and 
then, believing themselves in Hunland, 
had " cut and run for it.” And for three 


ahead, released our bombs, and came 
home again. 

O N walking into the mess for a drink. 

we were greeted with cries of 
“ Rockets ! Rockets ! ” After a good deal 
of chaffing, we were told that the only 
weather report received by the wireless 
operator on the aerodrome had been a 
continual repetition of “ Rockets ! 1 am 


days they had remained in hiding, sleeping lost! Send up rockets! Rockets! ’ We 
by'day in the heart of a big wood, sallying were able in the end, however, to convince 
forth at night to search for food and try our deriders that we were not the culprits, 
to find out where they were. Eventually—as shortly after leaving the ground I had 


they saw British soldiers, and walked 
back to. the aerodrome. When they 
arrived they were crestfallen, sore, angry 
with themselves. But we soon cheered 
them up; pointing out that they had ma<Je 
a valuable contribution to the sum total 
of human gaiety. 

O N one occasion a big German night- 
bomber was severely damaged by our 
anti-aircraft fire and forced to land several 
miles behind our lines. The occupants—- 
two German officers and a gunner- 
mechanic—first attempted to set fire to 
their machine. Failing in this, however, 
they strolled up to the nearest farmhouse, 
banged at the door, proudly informed the 
aged farmer and his wife that they were 
"Prussian aviator-officers,” and solemnly 


discovered that our wireless aerial was 
broken. We had then decided to fly 
straight to our target without coming 
down for a new aerial—and because of 
this we had not been able to send a single 
message. 

On the following morning our version 
was verified. The frantic screams for 
“ Rockets! ” had come from a new pilot in 
another squadron, who had been sent up for 
a practice “ flip ” round the lighthouses. 

T ITTLE comedies like these make up the 
■*—' lighter side of an airman's life in 
France. They are touchstones to much 
gaiety and mirth. They serve to take 
our thoughts away from the great strain 
and stress which are inevitable on active 
service. 






__ 
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Where Saint George Smote the German Michaei 


British infantry advancing from trenches to go up in support during the great attack on the Hindenburg line. On September 18th British 
troops—chiefly English—began their assault on the main German defensive system, sweeping away all the outpostzone. Some Tanks were 
used, but not a great number. By October 9th, when Cambrai fell, the Hindenburg line, once deemed impregnable, was smashed. 


German prisoners bringing in British wounded during the battle that ended in the destruction of the Hindenburg line. The Allies' 
offensive operations on the whole western front since July 18th have all been closely interrelated, but Marshal Foch himself said to Sir 
Douglas Haig that it was the smashing of the Hindenburg line by the British Army that led directly to the enemy’s overtures for an armistice. 
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WAR, WOMEN, AND THE FUTURE 

WOMAN AND THE NEW SOCIETY 


I T is an easy matter to forecast the 
woman of the future; to say “she 
will do tliis,” “ she will feel like 
that,” for no .man can contradict. But it 
is also easy to say foolish, extreme things; 
therefore I would suggest that the women 
of fifty years hence will not so vastly differ 
from the women of to-day. They will 
he doing normal things normally, loving 
unwisely, seeking pleasure, submitting 
to false ideas, but in some ways they will 
have changed more swiftly than women 
have in the two generations just gone by. 
1 believe that they will be much more 
intelligent, less instinctive animals, and 
more open to reason. They will have 
benefited by political education, for the 
value of the vote will not only have been 
found in the power it gives to amend the 
law. 

Men know to their bitter cost how 
small that power is, how often public 
opinion may express its desire and see it 
denied by political coteries of reaction¬ 
aries or extremists. (There is nothing to 
pick between the two.) Women will 
have found the value of the vote in the 
stimulus it gives their minds. 

To-day men do not readily argue with 
women ; they tell them what to think, 
and ignorant though they themselves be 
they do not as a rule find women politi¬ 
cally educated enough to take up their 
own brief. That will go, for the necessity 
of politics will compel women to discover 
the ^arguments that strengthen their case ; 
thus they will gain strength and, I think, 
status. 

Intellectual Equality 

They have already gone some w 7 ay 
towards this. In 1912 Dr. Mary Stppes 
became the first woman Fellow of the 
Royal Society of Literature ; recently a 
woman, in the person of Miss K. Wallas; 
for the first time attained the deputy 
chairmanship of the L.C.C., while Mrs. 
Burleigh Leach and Dame Katherine 
Furse gained renown in the “ Waac ” and 
“Wren” organisations. Thus women, 
following in the footsteps of many women 
guardians, and even of mayors, are 
pointing to a future of intellectual equality. 

Whether this equality will develop 
indefinitely is another puestion. For my 
part I doubt whether all positions will 
ever be open to women, whereas all 
positions will remain open to' men. This 
because I think that in the new society 
the activities of women are likely to become 
more specialised round the child and 
domestic organisation, and because they 
may even drift away from ordinary, 
profit-earning work. This may shock 
feminists, but I do not wholly like 
the idea of the woman wage-earner or 
producer. 

While our idle woman is as a rule 
a mediocre type, a hard-working Woman 
often suffers as much. ' It is true that 
war w'ork has done immense good to 
the unemployed, well-to-do woman— 
notably improved her health—but its 
effects have not been so pleasant on the 
woman who stands a nine-hour shift in a 
factory. Such work as that does no 
aoparent harm to 'strong young girls, but 


By W. L, George 

The Well-known Writer on Feminism 

I have seen too many women in the North 
Country who at thirty have lost their 
looks, their weight, and their nerves at 
the factory bench. 

It is not that factory work increases 
infant mortality, but it creates in woman 
a number of obscure diseases which 
either kill them off early or injure them 
permanently. I feel that the new society 
will concern itself much more with the 
scientific upbringing of children ; that the 
creche, the welfare centre, the feeding 
centre, the Kindergarten, the communal 
kitchen, are certain to increase in power, 
and therefore that many more women 
w ill be employed in the common effort. 

Home and Beauty 

Tf, as w 7 e hope, we obtain for men more 
regular and well-paid employment, for 
women a legal share in their wages, I 
believe that women will more and more 
turn away from factory work and organise 
domesticity. This does not mean a 
world of overworked housekeepers, coping 
as well as they can with bad tenements 
and many children ; it means an extension 
of common dwellings, with common 
kitchens and schools ; it means the slow 
breaking-down of the old spirit of privacy, 
which is just hostility born of fear ; it 
means, too, that the coming dwellings 
will be roomier and cleaner, that women 
will more readily find work to suit their 
taste, such as cooking for the one and 
child-rearing for the other; it means, 
above all, that they will waste less effort 
and have more time for culture and the 
care of their beauty. (The latter is, I 
think, immensely important to the 
world.) 

It must not, however, be thought that 
I foresee a time when every woman will 
be a wife and a mother; most of them 
wish to be wives, but many do not want 
to be mothers;' they are not .“ un¬ 
natural ” women, for that feeling in them 
is as normal as the colour of their hair. 

There will be a large residue of women 
without home ties, and these, I feel sure, 
will remain in the trades, firstly to exist, 
^secondly to live. But not in the old, 
body-breaking trades. I suspect that 
their future lies mainly in two fields—the 
administrative field and the crafts. By 
administrative I mean the execution of 
policy, such as clerical work, time-keeping, 
stores work, accounts, transport manage¬ 
ment, etc. 

Art of Decoration 

To-day a great number of women 
are doing excellently in such work 
because they have a regard for detail. 
Woman will stay in these trades because 
she is fit for them. Likewise, I think, 
her natural taste, which is less artistic 
than that of man, but more decorative, 
is. likely to expand in the crafts. By 
crafts I mean the minor beautifying pro¬ 
cesses of labour, and if you look round 
the room you will gather how many 
there are : the inkpot is can ed or moulded, 
the lampshade is painted, the wallpaper 
is flowered. Indeed, I challenge you to 
find many articles of common use where 
the decorator has not stepped in. I 


submit that this enormous field will more 
and more fall to woman, because, how¬ 
ever much she may fail in .art, she loves 
the graceful and the pretty. In the new 
society you will find few ■ men making 
patterns, tracings, stencils ; those will be 
women’s trades. I think her influence 
will be better than man’s, for he is too 
easily satisfied with the rough, useful ; 
she will import more. grace into 'the 
tilings we use every day. It might 
almost bo said that the difference between 
men and women is that women love 
flowers. 

Naturally, with a clearer division of 
labour between men and women, the 
question of sweated wages is less likely 
to arise, for women take low wages only 
when they compete against men. In 
their own trades, such as nursing, they 
already see to it that they are properly 
paid and treated. I think that in the new 
society they will also obtain fairer con¬ 
ditions. If, at that time, wage labour 
still exists—or if, more likely, wankers are 
drawing wages and a share of the capita¬ 
list’s limited profit—the struggle for equal 
wages will not be necessary 7 . A man will 
be paid so much for raising a ton of coal ; 
a woman so much for trimming twelve 
hats. It will be the business of their 
unions to see that they'obtain fair play. 
I am very anxious that this should happen, 
being one of those who believe that, 
skilled as they may be, women must go 
down before men when men are in earnest; 
for we must never lose sight of the fact 
that if a factory employs a thousand men 
and a thousand women, the men can 
always say to the employer : “ Dismiss 
your women ; we can do all the tasks 
they are fit for, but they cannot undertake 
all of ours.” 

“The Superfluous Woman'' 

The problem will also be simplified by 
the reduction of the superfluous woman. 
There should be no such thing, for to-day 
one thousand and forty-one boys are born 
to every thousand girls. But the boys 
are less hardy, and not less than one 
thousand one hundred and seventy-one 
die in infancy, against every thousand girls. 

I think that regular wages, compulsory 
feeding, municipal milk, good housing will 
redress the balance. Thus we shall not 
have a mass of poor female labour ready 
to be employed tit any price. Also I sus¬ 
pect that by degrees emigration will take 
from us many women who are badly 
wanted in the Dominions. 

At present no passports are given to 
emigrants; before the war about two 
hundred and seventy thousand persons 
left this country every year, of whom less 
than half were women. That will be 
taken in hand. Already before the war 
the British Women’s Emigration Asso¬ 
ciation was sending out every year several 
hundreds of women to secure situations 
under guardianship, while the British 
Dominions Emigration Society has in the 
last thirty-five years been answerable for 
many thousands. Their action will develop, 
and this, too, will secure what I conceive 
to bo the main principle of the new 
society : to pit no woman against a man. 
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Learning and Mercy as Victims of Vile ‘Kultur’ 


I nterior of a library at Noyon as it was left by the Huns on their being driven eastward. Thus was it found on August 29th, when the 
allied troop9 retook the old city. The library had been stripped of many of its books and manuscripts of priceless value, and tho 
remainder were wantonly destroyed. It is recorded that the cure of Noyon wept when he saw this evidence of German “ Kultur.” 


General view, taken by an observer of the R.A.F., of a British hospital in France after a raid by German air bombers. Well marked 
by the Red Cross of mercy, the place was not immune from attack by brutal fighters, who here added fresh evidence of their murderous 
ways to the mass of such already established, proving once again that they know no respect for the laws of God or man. 
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GERMANY FROM WITHIN 


REPUBLIC OR LIMITED MONARCHY? 

By Frederic William Wile 


W HO will rule Germany a year 
hence ? I am considering the 
question from the assured stand¬ 
point that Autocracy, as at present 
enthroned in Berlin, will have been swept 
away. Will the Germans set up a Con¬ 
stitutional Monarchy on British lines, or 
establish a Republic ? If a Monarchy, 
who will be King or Emperor ? If a 
Republic, who is likely to be President ? 

Germans themselves must be debating 
these things seriously—for the first time 
in their lives, for Hohenzollernism was so 
deeply entrenched that it was accepted as 
-meekly as death, taxes, and the other 
inevitable things of existence. So-called 
German Democrats, Socialist and other¬ 
wise, long talked of democratising the 
Prussianised Fatherland, introducing Par¬ 
liamentary Government, and reducing 
the Hohenzollerns to the status of 
Constitutional monarclis. But no German 
I ever knew expected these things to be 
accomplished during his lifetime. War’s 
kaleidoscope, which has shifted so sud¬ 
denly and dramatically during the past 
month, brings Germany up against the 
problem with abrupt vengeance. How 
will she grapple with it ? 

Materialism, Not Militarism 

In my judgment, an honestly demo¬ 
cratised Germany would be a very formid¬ 
able factor in the world's affairs—in the 
peaceful, legitimate affairs of nations, I 
mean. We should be rid of the sanguinary 
menace which Prussian militarism has so 
long constituted. But in its stead I think 
we should encounter Prussian materialism 
as aggressive, unscrupulous, and restless 
in its way as militarism. I envisage a New 
Germany which will concentrate on trade 
conquest instead of martial glory. It will 
be a Germany in which, as we trust, we 
shall have trampled to death the spirit 
of armed savagery, but it will still be a 
Germany peopled by men of brains, 
driving - power and enterprise. New 
Germany, I think, will strain every nerve 
and atom of its intellectual and physical 
force to regain and rebuild on the fields 
of industrial competition the prestige 
forfeited by her murderous war-machine 
on the field of battle. 

A “ Democratic " Cabinet 

Let us assume, when the Hohenzollerns 
are obliterated, either by execution or 
banishment, the installation of a Con¬ 
stitutional monarchy at Berlin. I rather 
think the Germans will prefer a monarchy 
to a republic. They are too keen on 
flummery, titles, and decorations to 
abolish at one fell swoop the trappings 
of a Court. Let us imagine that the King 
of Saxony, who is credited, more or less 
reliably, with haying been decent during 
the war by comparison with his brother 
German sovereigns, has been elected 
German Emperor by the popular vote of 
the federated peoples of Prussia, Saxony, 
Bavaria, Wurtemberg, and the rest of 
them. I imagine that he might take 
office with a Cabinet something like the 
appended : 

Prime Minister, and Foreign Secretary- 
Prince Lichnowsky (former Ambassador in 

eteteteter. 


Late Berlin Correspondent of the “ Daily Mail ” 

London, and ruthless exposer of the Old 
Gang’s responsibility for the war). 

Chancellor of the Exchequer—Herr von 
Gwinner (of the Deutsche Bank). 

Minister of Commerce and Trade—Dr. 
Waither Rathenau (organiser of Germany’s 
war industry). 

Minister of Shipping—Herr Baffin (of the 
Hamburg-American Line). 

Minister of Justice—Herr Liebknecht (the 
anti-war Socialist, and a brilliant barrister by 
profession)'. 

Home Secretary—Count von Posadowsky 
(former occupant of that office, and a modern 
Liberal statesman). 

Minister of Labour—-Herr Ebert (probably 
the sanest head in present-day Social Demo¬ 
cracy). 

Naval Minister—Dr. Gothein (a I.il>eral 
leader). 

War Minister—Herr Konrad Haussmann 
(a Liberal leader). 

Minister of Propaganda—Herr Theodor 
Wolff (Germany’s most brilliant editor and 
Radical writer). 

A Strong Combination 

It may be urged that my German 
Democratic Cabinet reeks ol the Prussian 
Old Gang. I shall be asked whether and 
how we can trust Gwinner, Rathenau, 
and Ballin. Were they not in the crowd 
that, in President Wilson’s phrase, has 
“ conducted the present war ” r Yes, and 
ho. Gwinner, Rathenau, and Ballin have, 
of course, all been conspicuously identified 
with the conduct of Germany’s war, but 
it is not literally accurate to say that they 
are tarred with the militarist brush. They 
have done the War Party’s bidding, 
without question, but I should not 
pillory any of them as an out-and-out 
militarist. None ol them is a Junker or 
of Junker origin. They are all products 
of the business age in Germany, with 
which, of course, -they have been con¬ 
spicuously associated. They would be 
very efficient men in the jobs I have 
assigned them. ^ 

Civilian Army and Navy Control 

The idea of putting civilians at the head 
of the German military and naval es¬ 
tablishments will strike Anglo-Saxons 
as chimerical. But it will no longer he 
chimerical in the Germany with which the 
Allies will eventually makepeace. I have 
given the German War Office and Admi¬ 
ralty to a couple of well-known Liberal 
Parliamentarians. Gothein doesn’t know 
a U boat from a liay-rake, I suppose, or 
Haussmann a machine-gun from a kitchen- 
range. But technical knowledge of man- 
killing science by land and sea is not 
going to be so important in New Germany. 

Posadowsky as Home Secretary would 
return to his old field of domestic Social 
Reform and external fiscal policy, in both 
of which realms he was modern and 
liberal. He has not made common 
cause with the extremist element in 
Germany during the war. " Liebknecht, 
as Minister of Justice, would be getting a 
poetic reward for his war-time martyrdom 
and would ensure a complete break with 
the Junker-made system, of juris¬ 
prudence which has so long been in 
vogue in Germany. Theodor Wolff, the 
only truly courageous journalist in 
Germany — a man of much higher 
character than the hectic Harden—would 


be an ideal man to present the New 
Germany’s case to the world through the 
medium of what we have come to know 
as propaganda. He would abolish the 
reptilian Press system originated by 
Bismarck, and with it the notorious 
Wolff Agency (despite his name, the 
editor of the “ Berliner Tageblatt ” is 
not kin to the Prussian news-bureau whose 
name long before the war was an offence 
in all honest nostrils). 

Let my readers note carefully that, in 
my judgment, Germany in future will 
require no Colonial Minister ? 

Who Would be President? 

If Germans decided upon a Republic 
and a President, whom would they choose 
for their first Wilson or Poincare ?. I 
imagine it might be a man of whom the 
outside world had perhaps never heard. 
It might be a brilliant Hamburg senator 
and Admiralty lawyer named Sthamer, 
who was Germany’s first Commissioner 
of Reconstruction. It might be Dr. 
Havenstein, the President of the Imperial 
Bank. It might be Dr. Beutler, who 
made a great record as a municipal 
administrator while Lord Mayor of 
Dresden ; or Herr Wermuth, Chief 
Burgomaster of Greater Berlin. It might 
be some man of proved executive talent 
like the chairman of one of the great 
“ cartels ” (industrial syndicates), such 
as the steel and iron syndicate or the 
Rhenish-Westphalian coal cartel. The 
first President of the German Republic, 
as proof to all the world of Germany's 
regeneration, might even be taken from 
the ranks of the " philosophers and poets.' 

Urgent Housing Problem 

One of the things that democratic 
Germany will have to tackle with speed 
and vigour is the housing problem. 
A-lready so acute in communities, for 
example, like Munich—from which hun¬ 
dreds of families, finding themselves 
shelterless, have already had to make 
their exodus—the problem will be im 
mensely graver following demobilisation. 
The national Treasury has earmarked a 
provisional sura of £ 25 , 000,000 for housing. 
A suggestion has been made that private 
families shall be compelled to billet de¬ 
mobilised soldiers, with their dependents, 
until adequate housing is provided. 

Enver's Berlin Peccadilloes 

I used to meet Enver Pasha—or Enver 
Bey, as he then was—when he was Turkish 
Military Attach^ in Berlin two or three 
years before the war. He was a smallish 
man, but an attractive figure in uniform 
a pair of piercing black eyes helping to 
give him the appearance which women 
sometimes term “ irresistible.” A con¬ 
scienceless flirt, he was the Don Juan of 
Berlin Court and diplomatic society, and 
when he returned to Constantinople as 
the German war-party’s agent in Turkey, 
he left a trail of broken and fluttering 
Teutonic hearts behind. In the Tier- 
garten-strasse and Kurfurstendamm. the 
Park Lancs of Berlin, there will be as 
many tears over Enver’s sorry finish as 
at the German General Staff and War 
Office, which he served so faithfully at the 
Golden Horn. 
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THE EDITOR’S POSTSCRIPT 


SHAKESPEARE AND THE WAR 


I NOTICED the 
* other day that 
someone was pointing 
out how certain pas¬ 
sages in Shakespeare’s 
“ Measure for Mea¬ 
sure’’ could be 
strained to bear a present-day signifi¬ 
cance. One sentence was, “Heaven 

grant us its peace, but not the King of 
Hungary's.” The other was a forecast of 
the ways of the U boat murderer in a 
reference to “the sanctimonious pirate 
that went to sea with the Ten Command¬ 
ments, but scraped one out of the table.”. 
Most of us, 1 suppose, have noted the 
way in which Shakespeare’s old saws fit 
modern instances — have realised how he 
wrote not of an age but of all tiihe. With 
this- in mind,’ I have been turning over 
the pages of some of the plays, refreshing 
my memory in respect to certain passages 
that seemed to have a bearing on the 
great struggle of our time, a struggle in 
which Shakespeare's England is showing 
itself once more worthy both in the cause 
it has espoused and the deeds it has 
achieved. ■ • 

THK Germans arrogantly consider 
V. themselves' better Shakespeareans 
than Shakespeare’s countrymen! They 
must have ’ some ' awkward,j moments in 
their reading* of him in the world-war of 
their, otvh making. 'V- 

Again and. again have I come across 
passages which" have a curious pertinence 
to the present time, passages which should 
serve to,strengthen us in the great task c.f 
freeing the. world of the' mad monster of 
militarism. As this, in “ King Lear ” : 

No blown ambitions doth our arms incite, 

But love, dear love . : 

love for freedom, love for honour, love 
for living ideals in conflict with the dead 
might of mere materialism. ’ - ■ i 

ET VEN the most .pessimistic to-day must 
L hope that .the .Great War is to be one 
that will put. an end to war, and here in 
“ King Richard III." I find : 

In Go'd’s name, cheerly on, courageous friends, 
To reap the’harvest of perpetual peace 
By this one bloody trial of sharp war. 

It is, perhaps, only natural that certain 
of our characteristics, as a pepple should 
be readily illustrated from the writings 
of the greatest genius the nation has pro¬ 
duced, but in turning over the pages of 
our Shakespeare we may well be almost 
startled at the newly tmea^plicability of 
such words as these in “ King Henry V.” : 

’Tis certain he hath passed the River Somme. 

The words might well have been, uttered 
during the past wonderful summer, when 
the invading forces, of Hurtdom were 
finallv driven backwards in Trance. 


VWHAT wonderful applicability of 
Shakespeare’s words may L be made 
to modern methods' we have seen in the 
hint of the murderous ways of the U boats ; 
but our poet-prophet might have’imagina- 
tively suffered under the apprehension of 
bomb-dropping Gothas, for, in “ King 
John,” I happen upon: 

Some airy devil hovers in the sky. 

And pours down mischief. 


In the same play I find this terse descrip¬ 
tion of- an “ Expeditionary Force ” — 
freshly' applicable to the Britain and 
America of to-day: 

Never such a pow-er 
For any foreign preparation 
Was levied iu the body of a land. 

It is also to “ King John ” that these 
proud, oft-cited words belong : 

This England never did, nor. never shall, 

Lie at the proud foot of a conqueror, 

But.when it first did help to wound itself. 

Now these her princes are come home again, 
Coine the three corners of the world in arms, 
And we shall shock them. Nought shall make 
us rue, 

If England to itself do rest but true. 

IT is curious that this wonderful Sliakes- 
1 peare of ours set some of his gems of 
patriotic verse in the plays, dealing with 
the unworthiest of our monarchs, as King 
John. : In “ King Richard' II.” we have 
another instance, for there it is that John 
o’ Gaunt sums up England as : 

This royal throne of kings, this sceptred isle, 
.This earth of majesty, this-seat of Mars, 

This other Eden, demi-paradise ; 

This fortress built by Nature for herself 
Against infection and the hand of war. 

Then it is in “ King Richard III.” that 
I come upon these words, heartening for 



those who are bending all their energies 
to the.overcoming of the would-be world 
tyranny of militarism: 

Then, if you fight against God’s enemy, 

God will in justice ward you as His soldiers ; 

If you.do sweat to put a tyrant down, 

You sleep in peace, the tyrant being slain ; - 
If you do fight against your country’s foes, 
Your country’s fat shall pay your pains the 
hire ; 

If you do fight in safeguard of your wives, 
Your wives shall welcome home the con¬ 
querors ; ■ - 

If you do free your children from the sword, 
Your children’s children quit it hi your age. 
Then,-in the name of God and all these rights, 
Advance your standards, draw your willing 
swords. - , 

THERE is something in the words which 
•* Richmond employs of Richard in 
the earlier part of his oration to his 
soldiers that may well be read to : day with 
the substitution of the name of the Kaiser 
for that of the Crookback, for it is not too 
much to" believe that such brave spokes¬ 
men as Lichnowsky, Muehlon, Nicolai do 
not stand alone among the Germans of 
to-'day: 

(Wilhelm] except, those whom we fight against 
Had rather have us win than him they follow : 
For'what "is he they follow? Truly, geutle- 
• ' men, : u. i 

A bloody tyrant and a homicide, . ■ 

One raised hi blood, and one-in blood estab¬ 
lished. 


Turning to the plays where the poet’s 
theme was .more definitely patriotic, we 
find still that it is the justness of the 
cause, the defence of honour, that move 
him even when writing of days when war 
was regarded as a more or less normal 
condition of States. Thus, in “ King 
Henry IV.” : 

O gentlemen, the time of life is short 1 
To spend that shortness basely were too long. 
If life did ride upon a dial’s point, 

Still ending at the arrival of an hour. 

And if we live, we live to tread on kings ; 

If (he, brave death, when princes die with us 1 
Now, for our consciences, the arms are fair, 
When the intent of bearing them is just. 

THE following words, in “ King Henry 
V.,” might have been addressed to 
the War Lords of Germany when, in 1914 , 
they began awakening the “ sleeping 
sword ” of every country which placed 
the defence of right and civilisation against 
resurgent barbarity before any regard 
for the comforts of “ neutrality ” : 

Take heed how you awake our sleeping sword 
of war; 

We charge you, in the name of God, take heed ; 
For never two such kingdoms did. contend 
Without milch fall of blood ; ’ whose guiltless 
drops 

Are every one a woe, a sore complaint 
'Gainst him whose wrongs give edge unto the 
swords 

That make such waste in brief mortality. 

Our King George, too, might re-echo 
the words of Shakespeare’s King Harry : 

. . never King of England 
Had nobles richer and more loyal subjects, 
Whose hearts have left their bodies here in 
England 

And lie pavilion’d iu the fields of France. 

Again, with a nation in arms in defence 
bf all that it holds dear, how true once 
more are these words from the.same play: 

Now all the youth of England are on fire, 

And silken dalliance in the wardrobe lies ; 

Now thrive the armourers, and honour’s 
■ thought 

Reigns solely in the breast of every man. 

THERE is even a side glance at the 
1 unhappy few who allow their con¬ 
sciences to make cowards of them, or 
their cowardice to produce a mental canker 
which they mistake for conscience: 

O England 1 model to thv inward greatness 
Like little body with a-mighty heart, 

What mightst thou do, that honour would thee 
do, ? ■ 1 t 

Were all thy children kind and natural 1 

, In the same play -there is that kingly 
address, " Once more unto the breach," 
which might well nerve the men of to-day 
setting out on a task far . greater than 
that which inspired the words of Harry 
the Fifth. ; -> 

VET once more, in “ King Henry VI.," 

■ we get a prophetic glimpse of war 
as carried to its nth by twentieth-century 
science 'in: : 

0 war, thou son of hell, 

Whom angry heavens do make their minister. - 

And we get in it also a hint that a righteous 
war such as’that in which we are. engaged- 
may, be Heaven's means to bettering the 
world. 
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IN THE DAYS OF VICTORY 


n 
n 
n 
n 

ft COME m °nths ago M. Emile Cammaerts 
• k --' contributed to “ The Great War ” 

a vivid description of life in Belgium in 
the fourth year of the war. Of many 
moving things told there, one particularly 
impressed my imagination : the answer 
given by a refugee in England to the 
poet-patriot who asked him how tilings 
were going in Belgium when he had 
escaped thence a month before — that is, 
in the spring of this year. " The Russian 
debacle coming on the top of the Italian 
defeat has teen a great disappointment, 
of course,” this man replied. ” The 
Bruxellois realise that they are in for 
another year of it. They begin to wonder 
how they will stand the joy of seeing 
the King and the Army enter the town. 
Will they have enough strength left to 
bear it ? ” 


IT is one of the most astonishing ex- 

* am pies of faith in the invincibility of 
the Right that I can recall; astonishing, 
because of the perfection of the faith. 
The Bruxellois realise that they are in 
for another year of terrible privation 
and brutal oppression which it rends the 
heart only to read of, and they begin 
to wonder how they will bear—not the 
fresh period of suffering, but the joy of 
seeing their King and their Army enter 
the town. It never occurs to them to 
question the certainty of that glad event 
coming to pass. Their only doubt, their 
only fear, is whether by the end of 
another year they will have enough 
physical strength left to bear that soul¬ 
shaking joy. 

'THIS refugee was a man of fifty. 

1 “ grev-haired now and only half 

his normal size ” as a consequence of the 
mental strain and the starvation which 
he had endured. For thirty years he 
had kept a small pork-butcher’s shop, 
and early this year he crossed the wire 
at great risk with his son and came to 
England to enlist in the Army. His boy 
was accepted at once, but his own physical 
condition debarred him from acceptance. 

” They think I am too weak,” he com¬ 
plained, “ but I am putting on a pound 
a week since I have left the country.” 

THE Brussels pork-butcher was not 

* unique in holding this unquestioning 
faith in the eventual vindication of right, 
not unique in his confident expectation 
of the return of the King to his capital. 
Faith as perfect, expectation as confident, 
lived in the heart of every one of his 
seven million compatriots, furnishing 
them with their main support against 
the crushing tyranny of the brutal Hun, 
and luishing them to a silence super¬ 
latively dignified. Faith, fortitude, dig¬ 
nity—truly, three splendid notes to 
distinguish a people. 

THEY found their typical expression 
1 in the people’s ’ King. What 
thoughts were his as he paced the narrow 
strip of country which was all that 
incomparable valour could defend success¬ 
fully against colossal might ? What -were 
his thoughts as, leaving the sodden, 
tainted trenches where his remaining 
soldiers stared across the inundation to 
where their brothers and—worse still— 
their sisters lay under the German heel, 
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he went back to the little villa-which 
was all the Royal palace Belgium held 
for him still ? What did he think of 
in those dark and tragic hours ? 

IT is not to the messages of courtesy 

* exchanged between the titular heads , 
of States that one commonly turns to 
find essential truth. For the answer to 
this question, however, we may. Read 
this telegram sent by President Poincare 
to the King of the Belgians on October 
loth, and thrill to its deep, true note 
of personal emotion : “ Need I tell your 
Majesty and her Majesty the Queen how 
thoroughly I share your feelings to-day, 
and how happy I am at your triumphal 
entry into Ostend ? Here come the daj'S 
of victory and joy, of-which we spoke 
so often with common faith in our con¬ 
versations during the long, dark, and 
tragic hours. I beg your Majesty to 
accept with my warm congratulations 
the fresh assurance of my loyal friendship.” 

TO whom the King: "On behalf 

* of myself and of my fellow-country¬ 
men, I thank your Excellency for your 
most cordial telegram at the time when 
our troops are acclaimed in liberated 
Flanders. I, too, remember with emotion 
our numerous interviews, and especially 
your visits- to my Army; they were 
always a great consolation to me, for 
each time you brought me, together with 
the conviction that justice would end 
by triumphing, in spite of everything, 
manifest proofs of the warm sympathy 
which France feels for the oppressed 
Belgian people.” 

OORK-BUTCHER and King, Burgo- 
1 master of occupied Brussels and 
President of invaded France, for each 
and all of these in the days of trial and 
sorrow the one topic of conversation 
was the eventual triumph of justice— 
in spite of everything—and their great 
consolation was their common faith. 
Now their faith is justified. Here come 
the days of victory and joy. The people 
of Ostend have seen the King and the 


Tlhe Catlhedl2 o al 

THE ruin wrought to the beautiful ancient 
A buildings of Northern France and Belgium 
by the ruthless Hun must have moved thousands 
to speechless horror and sorrow. M. Edmond 
Ilostand has found matter for pride for those whose 
lovely shrines have been destroyed, and has 
expressed it, in a fine poem, of which the 
Observer ” recently published the following 
admirable translation by K. If. Colville: 

THEY but prolong her immortality, 

The Master-work outlives the boor's rude 
touch. 

Let Rodin speak or Pheidias. Any such. 
Confronted with her stones, will say, “ 'Tis she 1 ” 
The Fortress, stripped, in barren death must lie ; 
The shattered Temple lives her noblest days; 
Despising the remember'd roof, our gaze 
With sudden rapture views the fretted sky. 

Our thanks—since France till now could never 
claim 

What those old Greeks had on their golden hill, 
Beauty made holy by the martyr’s crown— 

To those who gave the brutish gun its aim. 

Since there is come from their Germanic skill 
Shame to themselves, to us a Parthenon. 


Army enter the town, the people of 
Bruges have seen the King and the Army 
enter the town. Ghent, Brussels, Ant¬ 
werp—for just a very little longer now 
endure, brave hearts ! The days of 
victory and joy are coming. This very 
morrow when you wake you may find 
that yours has come. . — 

" CO you have lost everything ! ” Do 
you remember that cartoon by 
Bernard Partridge ?—the sinister figure 
of Kaiser Wilhelm thrusting himself upon 
King Albert to utter that snarling taunt, 
and the proud figure of'the King, suffering 
but unbowed, turning lialf round to 
reply, " Not my soul.” There was right 
vision behind that cartoon. It seemed 
to many people then, as it may well, 
have seemed to the Kaiser, that lie had 
the whole world in his grasp. Even had 
that been so, the price he paid for it 
would have been too great. It was its 
reminder to the world of that truth that 
made the cartoon so valuable, especially 
just then, when the world had sore need 
of faith to comfort itself withal. One 
does not require the vivid imagination 
of the artist to form a mental picture 
of those same two figures in their relative 
position to-day: the King on his throne 
once more and, dumb before him, the 
Kaiser, broken and bowed, turning to go 
out into the night. It is a very awful 
knowledge that the Kaiser must have 
now, the knowledge that he has lo?t 
everything, even his soul. 

It'ST for one moment before the final 
act it is good to turn away from 
contemplation of that sinister figure 
which has held the centre of the stage 
too long and to fix one’s eyes upon this 
hero as King, reticent and unostentatious 
in the days of victory and joy as he was 
faithful and brave in the long, dark, and 
tragic days. Very good to fix them, too, 
upon the figure of the woman by his side, 
in whose slight frame so royally brave 
a spirit bums. No bells rang backwards 
as they entered Ostend, no carriage with 
outriders bore them to an aloof and 
guarded dais. The Huns have stolen all 
the bells in Flanders, melted them into 
cannon, none of which has availed to 
avert their defeat; and the Huns bad 
left no carriages in Ostend nor any horses 
to draw them ; and the King and Queen 
of the Belgians require no soldiers or 
police to stand between their subjects 
and their ow'n nobility. 

CO when they came into Ostend King 
^ Albert was lifted on to Belgian 
shoulders, made strong enough by joy to 
bear his weight, and Queen Elizabeth 
walked behind, with all the people pressing 
round her, cheering and blessing her, 
laughing and crying and thanking God, 
and only falling to silence to catch every 
word the King spoke presently in a voice 
vibrant with emotion. This was a day of 
joy. Happy Ostend to be the first liberated 
town of Flanders to welcome the King and 
Queen ! Happy Brussels, soon to wel¬ 
come them ! With the entry of the King 
into his capital at the head of his Army 
shall be witnessed the historic ceremony 
that will symbolise the final putting down 
of’the mighty and the exaltation of the 
humble and meek! 

C. M. 
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BRITISH TROOPS AT THE ST. QUENTIN CANAL.—This photograph indicates something of the formidable nature of the obstacle 
afforded by the canal with its high, steep banks. It was across this canal that the men of the glorious 46th Division went in life¬ 
belts in their great attack towards St. Quentin on Sept. 27th. Four days later the obstinately defended city of St. Quentin was captured. 
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WHAT THE BRITISH ARMY 

By Lovat Fraser 


Page 104 

HAS DONE 


T HE climax of the war finds the 
British Army victorious on every 
front. The story of the successes of 
our men proceeds so rapidly that one can 
hardly keep pace with it. In Europe and 
m Asia alike triumph crowns our banners. 

In the west our troops are fighting their 
way through Belgium and are driving in 
the German centre. In the Balkans they 
have played their part in accomplishing 
the complete overthrow of Bulgaria. On 
the shores of the Arctic Sea they arc 
holding open the northern gateways into 
Russia and hammering the Bolshevist 
agents of Germany. In Syria they have 
marched swiftly to Aleppo and cut the 
Bagdad Railway at Muslimie Junction. 
In Mesopotamia they are moving up the 
Tigris, many hundreds of miles from the 
sea, upon the Turkish stronghold of 
Mosul. British and Indian troops arc 
holding a line across Western Persia, and 
similar forces are in Transcaspia, thrusting 
eastward in the direction of Merv. British 
regiments have passed Lake Baikal and 
have reached Irkutsk, the capital of 
Siberia. 

What a wonderful contrast to the dark 
days at the end of March ! Surely history 
has never recorded so rapid a change of 
fortune on such an immense scale ? 
Ludendorff gone; Austria begging for 
peace at any price, without regard for 
Germany ; the Huns themselves manifestly 
eager to end the war, no matter what the 
penalties may be. And let it always be 
remembered that at the moment of 
< lermany's admission that she was beaten 
in the field the glorious British Army was 
at its zenith and was carrying all before it. 

Backward Glances 

There hangs before me a big map of 
the western front, at which I can only 
look and marvel. It is scored with many 
lines, but the blackest line of all shows 
the old allied front on July ist, 1916 , the 
day on which the First Battle of the 
Somme began. It ran just before Ypres 
and Armenti&res. La Bassee was still an 
impregnable bastion, the enemy held the 
Vi my Ridge, Arras was under fire, Bray 
was very near the fighting-line, Noyon 
was in the enemy’s hands. Worse 
tilings were to come nearly two years 
later. The line at the end of April in the 
present year shows the liigh-water mark 
of German successes since the front was 
stabilised towards the end of 1914 . Mount 
Kemmel had gone, and Armentieres, and 
Bailleul. The foe had drawn near to 
1 la/.cbrouck. Albert was in their hands, 
they had a spear-point thrust out towards 
Amiens, Montdidier had fallen. We were 
calling up our men to the age of fifty-one, 
and it still looked as though the issue 
hung in the balance. 

lhat was little more than six months 
ago, and now the German colossus lies 
prostrate amid the mud of the battlefield. 
What has wrought the change ? . I think 
history will acknowledge that the collapse 
of Germany’s military power, the admis¬ 
sion that German militarism has been 
overthrown, is largely due to the dauntless 
tenacity of the British Army. 

The proudest fact in our military annals 
will be that, as this greatest of wars drew 
to its close, the British Empire on land 
and sea represented an immense aggrega¬ 
tion of strength such as had never been 
dreamed of in all our long and chequered 


record. We entered this conflict as a 
nation unused in modern times to war on 
a grand scale, reluctant to prepare for it, 
a people with a powerful Fleet and a little 
Army. We approach its end with a Fleet 
infinitely more powerful than when we 
began, with our warships holding the 
broad and narrow seas alike, with an Army 
of-veterans so huge, in spite of our heavy 
losses, that when we drew the sword we 
should not .have deemed it possible that 
we could maintain such vast numbers in 
the field. And we are ending it as victors, 
in common with our gallant Allies. All 
have fought valorously, but Germany has 
smashed herself to pieces against the 
impregnable rock of Great Britain. 

Proud Satisfaction 

It may be that henceforth, for our time 
at any rate, war will vanish from the 
world. Wc cannot look too far ahead. 
We know how often before mankind has 
thought at the end of long and 1 fitter strife 
that the day of permanent peace had 
dawned ; but it seems inconceivable that 
Europe will again be deluged with blood 
iii the lifetime of anyone now living. As 
peace comes “ dropping slow, dropping 
from the veils of the morning,” we do not 
wish to glorify war, nor even to vaunt our 
own successes in the field. Yet at least 
it is a proud satisfaction to us that peace 
is in sight at a moment when British arms 
have achieved a fame which far outshines 
any memories of the exploits of the past. 
All honour, then, to the gallant men who 
have proved afresh the prowess and the 
endurance of our race. 

The British Army has never once been 
found wanting since hostilities began. 
Our Regular troops field the left of the 
line during the retreat from the Belgian 
front, and fell back in good order against 
overwhelming odds. They bore an honour¬ 
able part in the First Battle of the Marne, 
and led the attack in the First Battle of 
the Aisne. They died in their tracks at 
the First Battle of Ypres, and in con¬ 
junction with our French and Belgian 
Allies saved both Northern France and 
the Channel ports, though the British 
casualties alone in that most heroic of our 
battles numbered fifty thousand. They 
held out in the mud and the rain through 
the anxious days of 1915 , when shells 
were lacking and the German line seemed 
like an inviolable fortress. 

In the Moment of Victory 

On the Somme next year they fought 
the longest battle ever recorded in the 
world’s history and destroyed fortified 
positions which the enemy deemed un¬ 
assailable. They followed up Hinden- 
burg's retreat last year, stormed the 
Messines Ridge, struggled through the 
autumn for the bloodstained slopes of 
Passchendaele, and all but took Cambrai. 
This year they wrested ultimate victory 
from the worst reverse we have ever 
known ; and still they are marching on, 
weary, but unfailing in confidence, pushing 
the Germans out of the fair, lands they 
have laid waste. 

When I look again at the map and mark 
how wide are the spacious domains which 
have been liberated I am astonished at' 
the change. The progress of the Allies, 
with the British ever in the van, has been 
so rhythmical and continuous that even 
now we fail to grasp how far they have 


gone. They have done much more than 
the map shows. Their deadly blow T s have 
struck deep into the heart of distant 
Berlin. 

As I write file air is thick with stirring 
news. Each day brings fresh and start¬ 
ling messages. A week earlier the halting 
Ihird Note of the German Government, 
and the strain of subtle defiance which 
seemed, to run through Prince Max of 
Baden’s speech to the Reichstag, sug¬ 
gested that Germany was determined to 
put her fortunes to a further test. We 
commentators on these grave and moving 
events can but assess the situation as it 
seems to us from day to day. The outlook 
changes incessantly, and ‘the conclusions 
of one hour are nullified the next. While 
we stand and gaze centuries seem to pass 
before us. One moment the German 
leaders are breathing proud challenges, 
the next they are meekly announcing 
acquiescence in the stern dictates of 
the Allies. 

The secret clearly lies in the internal 
condition of Germany, of which we know 
but little. At the end of October the 
military position of the German forces 
in the field by no means implied imminent 
and overwhelming disaster. They had 
lost the war, hut they were still capable 
of maintaining a long defensive struggle 
on or near their home frontier in the 
hope of wearying the Allies into granting 
them reasonably favourable terms. Sucli 
appeared to be the intention of their 
military leaders in the third week of 
October. 

Knell of German Hopes 

Why did they change their mind again ? 
Something had snapped in llieir home 
front. The risings in Austria, the hasty 
journey of the Emperor Carl into Hun¬ 
gary, the open avowal of the Austrian 
Government that it meant to seek peace 
whether Germany did so or not, struck 
the knell ol German hopes. But there 
was more behind. The grim warnings of 
President Wilson had sunk deep into the 
hearts of the enemy peoples. Thev knew 
that however long they fought, the 
demands of the Allies would remain 
inexorable, and that the longer they 
resisted the more they would lose. Above 
all, it was plain that no cry of “ the 
Imtherland in danger ” would rally the 
German nation to fresh efforts. They 
were not near revolution, hut they had 
become passive rcsisters. In spirit they 
shared the views of Austria. 

But let us never forget that, while 
Germany was torn asunder by these 
despairing emotions, the Allies were still 
battering down their front in the west. 
The Belgians on the left, the French on 
the Oise and in Champagne, the Americans 
at death-grips with masses of the foe 
between the Argonne and the Meuse, 
were all bringing the day of triumph 
nearer. Foremost in the fray was the 
unconquerable British Army, with its 
star of victory in the ascendant at last. 
While the statesmen hurried to Paris to 
discuss the terms of armistice the British 
troops were swarming across the Scheldt, 
fighting their way into Valenciennes, 
smiting the enemy hip and thigh in the 
broken country beyond the Sclle. The 
statesmen might debate terms, but our 
incomparable soldiers knew that the only 
way to make success secure was to strike 
unceasingly while the need remained. 
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Great Joy in Lille Delivered from the German 




Relieved ! Reception of the first French soldier to enter recaptured Lille, from which the Germans had been driven by the troops of the 
British Fifth Army on October 17th, and (right) of a British soldier who was among the first of the allied troops to reach Lille. 


Arrival of men of the Liverpool Regiment in Lille on October 17th, and 
(inset) Gen. Haking with members of his Staff and the Mayor of Lille. 
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Women and children of Lille welcoming the British troops on their arrival at the outskirts of the relieved city. In the early morning 
of October 17th the Germans “silently stole away,” and before noon on that day a British officer of the Liverpool Regiment and a 
small party of men entered Lille to the tumultuous joy of the long-suffering inhabitants. 
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MEN AND CITIES OF THE WAR 

GENERAL LUDENDORFF 

By Hamilton Fyfe 


C ALL no man happy until he is 
dead,” ran the gloomy Greek 
proverb, and I would add to it a 
rider, " Call no general famous until war 
is over.” I admit that tile career of 
General Ludendorff is not yet closed. He 
may be proclaimed Military Dictator of 
Germany. That is what the Pan-Germans 
would like. Possibly their idol retired 
with this idea in his mind. But such a 
fame would be short-lived. Germany is 
in no mood for military dictators. No 
one could restore the situation of the 
German armies. All that a coup d'etat 
of this nature could produce would be 
Bolshevism. Ludendorff would soon find 
himself against a wall, looking down rifle- 
barrels, like the men around the Tsar. 

lo do him justice, I do not suppose 
that he would flinch even from such a 
fate as that. He has never shown any 
lack of courage, either physical or moral. 
At the beginning of the war lie was under 
fire with the men of his brigade for three 
days at Li 6 ge. His troops were the first 
to enter the place. He received no orders 
to occupy it, but he learned that the 
Belgians had gone and, upon his own 
initiative, marched his battalions . in. 
Very soon after this Hindenburg was sent 
to take command on the eastern front, 
and he appointed Ludendorff his Chief of 
Staff at once. A special train took him 
from Liege, where he still was at the end 
of August, across the Continent to 
Hindenburg's East Prussian headquarters, 
and together they planned the Battle of 
Tannenberg, which was the first step in 
Russia's disintegration and downfall. 

“ Little Ludy ” 

I remember asking everyone when I 
got to Russia in October who this un¬ 
heard-of genius could be. He had not 
got into the German “ Who’s Who.” 
Outside the General Staff building nobody 
knew his name even. In that building, 
which stands out so prominently among 
the sights of Berlin, he had the reputation 
of a clever Staff officer, who had specialised 
on transport and supply. He had started 
without any advantages. His father was 
a small landed proprietor in the province 
of Posen. In a number of the Leipzig 
“ Illustrirte Zeitung,” dedicated to the 
worship of Ludendorff, on his fifty-third 
birthday last April, I saw a photograph 
of the farmhouse in which the hero was 
born. A modest little place enough. 

In that number there were pictures of 
Ludendorff in all stages of his career. 
Until after he had come of age he was 
undersized. " Little Ludy ” he was 
called when he joined his first regiment 
as a subaltern. But he filled out and 
even gained in height, and by the time he 
was promoted to be a Staff captain, at 
the early age of thirty, he was a big man. 
In appearance he might serve as a type 
of the Prussian officer as French and 
British picture him. A Frenchman who 
knew him before the war has described 
him as " cruel-looking.” He certainly 
has that rather brutally self-satisfied air 
of the Prussian, but I should say that his 
habitual expression is keen and con¬ 
centrated rather than cruel. 

It is easy to see that his mind is always 
at work. His face shows it. His features 
are intensely alive. Otherwise he is 


nothing much to look at. Under a broad, 
domed forehead, a long, slightly-curved 
nose juts out between very blue eyes. 
His fair hair is dose-cropped in the 
German officer fashion ; he has a small 
bristling moustache. His chin is rounded 
and already double, and he is inclined to 
be stout of body. A heavy, powerful, 
dominating kind'of man. 

He spits out the maxims of the typical 
strong character. " Danger exists only 
for the weak. The strong do not talk 
about difficulties, they remove them. 
Those who accuse Fate should accuse 
themselves.” 

Melodramatic Talker 

VS hen he was asked to send a message 
for use in the last War Loan campaign 
he wrote: “ Will is the source of all 

motive power, mighty and decisive. The 
harder the task, the firmer becomes the 
w ill. He who loosens his will goes under.” 
If an Englishman talked or wrote like 
that we should set him down a humbug, 
and ten to one we should be right. But 
the Germans are a simpler, less self- 
conscious folk. Ludendorff proved him¬ 
self a big man, although he talked like a 
character in a cheap melodrama. 

None but a big man could have begun 
fhe war as brigadier (which in the German 
Army carries only colonel’s rank with it), 
and within three years have won such a 
position that he was described as “ the 
real master of the German Empire.” 
Ludendorff could not have done it unless 
ho had had a Hindenburg to serve. 
Gradually he got all the strings of civil 
as well as military policy into fhe hands, 
ostensibly of his chief, but really of himself. 

He and his chief have 'been described 
over and over again in our newspapers 
as “ inseparables," and the current legend 
is that Ludendorff supplied the brains 
for all their joint enterprises. Strange 
that our newspapers should be so deceived. 
The truth is that the two men were at 
no time in agreement. Hindenburg was 
always in favour of hammering aw’ay at 
the Russians. In 1915 he had his way, 
and very nearly knocked the Russian 
armies out. In 1916 he opposed the 
attempt to storm Verdun, lie said it 
could not be done. He urged another 
Russian campaign. 

His “Gamble” in the West 

Ludendorff was a “ Westerner." He 
declared the war must be won or lost in 
France and Flanders. The Westerners 
had their way and failed at Verdun, also 
giving Brussiloff the chance to pull off a 
successful offensive against the Austrians. 
That summer a German officer was sent 
to Bukarest to offer the Rumanians 
inducements to throw in their lot with 
the Central Powers. He told his intimates 
that it had been. decided to try no more 
in the west. “ Neither side can break 
through there,” he said, and it was 
known that he -was repeating Hindenburg’s 
view. 

But after Russia had been put out of 
the war the hopes of Ludendorff and his 
faction revived. Now, they said, we are 
in a.different position. We have no longer 
to meet attacks from the east. We can 
concentrate all our strength on the 


western front and nothing can stop ns' 
So the March offensive was prepared, 
Hindenburg looking on doubtfully, 
Ludendorff assuring everybody that lie 
was about to bring the war to an end with 
“ a German peace.” 

It was in September, 1916 , that he had 
taken over the duties of First Quarter¬ 
master-General, under Hindenburg, in¬ 
stalled as Chief of Staff to the puppet 
Emperor—“puppet” I mean so far as 
his title of Commander-in-Chief was 
concerned. He had quickly made his 
heavy hand felt. It was he’ who had at 
first declared unrestricted U boat warfare 
inadvisable ; it was he who later gave 
the word for it to begin. Nothing was 
done without consulting him. In the 
popular mind he ranked as Hindenburg’s 
equal, and by degrees the legend grew 
that it was really Ludendorff and not 
Hindenburg who was “ the mail behind 
the throne.” 

Such was his great position in the spring 
of this year when he and his seven assis¬ 
tants laid the plans for the attack upon 
the British Fourth and Fifth Armies. At 
first the result seemed to justify his con¬ 
fidence. He was a gambler who had 
staked everything upon one throw, and it 
looked as if he had won. But from the 
early days of the vast struggle I.uden- 
dorff felt that things had not gone too 
well for him. I could read in his Army 
Orders, which I used to see in France, 
an anxiety, a striving to do better, an 
impatience against officers who did not 
spare their men sufficiently and men who 
failed to hold positions long enough. 

“According to Pian ” 

He must have been feeling pretty hope¬ 
less during June, after his advance had 
come to a standstill, but he was to have 
a Field-Marshal’s baton all the same. 
The Emperor went to Headquarters in 
July with the baton in his trunk, but 
before he had time to present it Focli 
struck his blow' at the unguarded German 
right llank. That was the beginning of 
the end of I.udendorff’s greatness. ' He 
put a bold face 011 , assured interviewers 
that all would be well, told the German 
public in his official despatches that all 
the retirements were “ according to plan.” 
The phrase became a joke in Germany. 

When he replied to the appeal for help 
sent by the Burgomaster of Vienna, the 
note of despair sounded in his tone. 
" Germany cannot do more than she has 
done,” he telegraphed. In September he 
began to break dowm. He could not sleep. 
He began to hint at retirement. But so 
long as there was any chance of the 
German Army recovering he was kept in 
his command. Only w’hen peace was 
demanded with menaces and the old order 
in Germany had come down with a run 
did the unhappy Ludendorff get his orders 
to go. 

After the first week of the Battle of 
St. Ouentin he said : “ A great battle has 
been fought and a victory has been 
gained. Nobody, however, can foresee 
what will be the result of it.” Even with 
his capacity for talcing “ a long-range 
view of every contingency,” as a German 
newspaper once put it, he can hardly have 
foreseen that the result would be his 
dismissal and disgrace. 
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Bridging Difficulties on the Road to Victory 


British engineers repairing a bridge on the Somme after the advance. While a temporary structure had been thrown across to the 
left the men were establishing a further means of crossing the stream, and so doubling the traffic capacity at this point. 



Making good a bridge in the Somme area that the Germans had destroyed on being forced to retreat. The Royal Engineers 
had promptly set to work and ingeniously utilised the old broken girders as support for a new roadway over which the unceasing 

stream of traffic could pass to the support of the advancing armies. 
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Helps & Hindrances Along the Lines of Advance 



At a British divisional motor-transport workshop in Italy. After 
a period of seeming inactivity a brilliant attack was opened on the 
enemy positions on the Italian front at the end of October. 


Canadian transport driver taking captured German guns and trench-mortars to a dump near Buissy. [Right: A German “trap” 
at Pronville. Stoutly built gf ferro-concrete, it just permitted a motor-lorry to pass through, but was designed to hold up Tanks* 



German gun abandoned west of Cambrai. Right : A damaged German bicycle found by the British in their advance. It was con¬ 
structed with two rims and between them a series of springs to afford resilience, eloquent testimony to the German shortage of rubber. 
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Real & Realistic Tanks in the War-Swept West 




ingenious Hun camouflage to mislead Americans These “Tanks,” ° 0 "Str“Cted of reeds were[ p ^i^“st- V m°hn?f'‘fiighi" 
the hope that Amerenthe P Somme front. 





Small French Tank, dragging a siea ox munitions u .v... y ~ .... - 

dozen soldiers, and (right) a serviceable-looking French Tank of a larger type. 
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Free After Four Long Years of Oppression: 
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Ostend Won Back for Unconquerable Belgium 


< i° n '; ls,on at tbe Ostend torminus railway station, where the buildings were completely destroyed and the rails torn up The whole 
area of *'« e t S ^° yed_Chief,y t ' cni,, '? e ' b * British a '>™" and naval gunners bombing and bombarding the QeVman= wh°!e 
in possession. But the accuracy of the marksmanship of all these was such that the bulk of the town was but 9 |ittle injured. 



Oe. t oh«e f Ta. i h S !,r 0 TK r , f0Ur y6 il rS -e, , r , 1914was for a short time, after the evacuation of Brussels, the seat of the Belgian Government. On 

October 13th of that year the Belgian Government withdrew, and two days later the Germans occupied Ostend. They planted the sand- 
dunes with heavy guns and used the town as a base for their submarines and as a starting-point for their “ tip-and-run ” naval raids. 


















The last of the guns recovered from the wreck of the Italian warship Benedetto Brin. Having been duly salved it was being borne 
by a floating crane to the arsenal. Right : Qiant 15 in. gun on a monitor for use on the Piave front. 


Four wireless experts on the Italian front. Second from the left is Signor Marconi 
In circle : Captain Rizzo (in white) telling of his sinking an Austrian battleship. 


An Italian divisional commander addressing his men before they go forward to battle. The spirit of the Italian armies is described 
as having been “ never better.” In successful raids of their own and in successful repulsing of enemy raids they have lately captured 
many prisoners on their mountain front. They took part in a brilliant offensive at the end of October. 
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Foiling the Foe From the Alps to the Adriatic 
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Ministering Women Whom Men Hold in Honour 


Lady Haig vi6iting wounded soldiers at the Cardigan House Club, Richmond. Right: 
Sir Ian Hamilton inspecting nurses at Walthamstow when opening a memorial at 
Church Hill to Walthamstow men killed in the war. 


IVlissToupe Lowther, niece of the Speaker of the House of Commons, being decorated 
with the Croix de Querre for service with her ambulance section, which was 
attached to a famous French division. 


Wives of American soldiers and sailors waiting in the Grand Central Palace, New York, where a bureau isopened to supply them with 
help and news of their menfolk oversea. Inset : Statue of Edith Cavell at Norwich, unveiled by Queen Alexandra, October 12th. 
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Hun Obstacles That Failed to Hinder the French 


Roadside crater made by a heavy German shell during the advance of the French in the Somme district, and (inset above) a 
French engineer engaged in removing the live fuse from a “ dud ” German 6hell which fell in one of the main streets of Noyon. 


Trestle bridge rapidly erected by French engineers to replaqo one 
destroyed by the retreating enemy on the western front, with light 
transport passing over while it was yet uncompleted. 
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WITH THE ‘CHINKS’ IN FRANCE 

Stories of Loyal Helpers from the Far East 

BY AN OFFICER, LATE OF THE CHINESE LABOUR CORPS 


V ERY engaging and .friendly are the 
coolies of the Chinese Labour 
Corps in France. No exalted 
notions of the dignity of labour trouble 
these cheery Orientals. If it is piece¬ 
work the)' will go at it with unexpected 
energy, lifting and carrying the heaviest 
sacks with an apparent ease and goodwill 
that is amazing. But see them when 
it is time-work—a shipload of hay at 
the quayside, for instance, and derricks 
and slings on the task all day. Listlessly 
the Chinks drift about—they never walk 
or run on these occasions, but simply 
drift—with many a visit to the clock, 
and wistful glances at the slow passage 
of the hours. Somehow the stuff docs, 
get removed from the slings to the hanger 
or railway trucks, but not before the 
dock officers, N.C.O.’s, and other persons 
in authority have lost all patience and 
exhausted all available strong language. 

In vain to lose patience and attempt to 
drive the Chink. He will not be driven, 
nor will he be moved by threats or 
curses. Quickly responsive to a joke, 
and with a whimsical humour of his own, 
he may be led by a jest, and encouraged 
to " buck up ” by chaff when the sternest 
admonitions have failed utterly to impress. 


the morning, and the British officer was 
not only a teetotaller but a Baptist 
missionary, who had left China to take 
up a commission in the C.L.C. 

At another time four coolies had left 
the railway truck they were loading and 
simply disappeared, thereby delaying the 
good work for some considerable time. 
When charged with leaving work the 
ready answer came from each without 
hesitation or shame. 

Unmoved by “Tabs" 

No. i declared he was sick, and obliged 
to retire. 

No. 2 had espied some friends at a 
distance and just went off for a few 
minutes’ talk. 

No. 3 felt the need for tea, and slipped 
away to get it. 

No. 4 was forlorn at being left alone, 
and left to escape the solitude. 

v * * 

Extremely disconcerting was the joint 
reply when the O.C. had occasion to 
rebuke half a dozen “ gangers ” (Chinese 

N. C.O.’s) for slackness. Eloquently he 
addressed them, and they listened all 
attention. On the conclusion of the 

O. C.’s exhortation a babel of sound 



willinu vyoRREHS IN THE ALLIED CAUSE.—Chlnesa labourers engaged in 
unloading timber, under the direction of a British non-commissioned officer, 
behind the British lines in Flanders. 


Very clannish, too, are the Chinks. 
” Damn sight worse than a trade union 
to deal with,’’ was the summing-up by 
an officer with long experience of British 
dock labour at home. 

Impromptu Defence 

Never at a loss when charged with 
some “ crime ” or misdemeanour, the 
Chink is apt to be at times disconcerting 
in his ready defence. Amazing are the 
impromptu defences offered. I had occa¬ 
sion one morning to summon before me 
in the orderly-room a coolie who had 
failed in showing respect to a brother 
officer of another C.L.C, Coy. The coolie 
had, in fact, been insolent and impertinent 
over some trivial matter. To my inquiry 
what the devil he meant by being rude 
to a British officer, the coolie answered 
blandly and promptly (through the 
interpreter) that the officer was “ very 
rude and very drunk.’’ And the offence 
had been committed at eight o’clock in 


poured out from the delinquents. “ What 
are they saying ? ’’ said the O.C. to the 
interpreter (a graduate of Peking Uni¬ 
versity). “They wish to say, sir,’’ said 
the interpreter, “ that they all like you 
very much! ’’ 

* * * 

Loyal and devoted to officers who win 
their respect and regard—very quick is the 
Chink to discern the pukka officer, the 
officer who is at once a fearless sahib to 
be obeyed and a father with a sympathetic 
understanding to whom every Chink can 
take his complaints, sure of a patient 
hearing—the coolies are without reverence 
for rank or high position. A " brass hat ” 
is nothing to them, and the sight of tabs 
leaves them unmoved. A Great Man at 
the docks visiting the working-parties 
attracted the Oriental attention by his 
earnest remarks to the subaltern in 
charge. The Great Man was merely 
pointing out that the work might be done 
more expeditiously, and the coolies not 


understanding a word, clearly grasped the 
purport of the remarks. On the G.M.’s 
departure, the coolies jerked their thumbs 
in the direction of the receding figure, and 

smilingly observed, “ Him no - good 

ala ” (“ Ala ” is the suffix that rounds off 
every sentence). But the Great Man 
fortunately heard nothing of the comment. 
* * * 

There is a pathos sometimes in the 
requests and complaints brought to the 
orderly-room. A melancholy coolie once 
asked to be allowed to make a complaint 
to me. 

“ I wish to be sent back to the depot," 
the Chink said mournfully. " The coolies 
in my hut here are wicked men." 

” How’s that ? ” I asked. 

“ I am a Christian, sir." 

” Very good,’’ I said. “ I hope I am 
one, too." 

" But I am a Presbyterian, sir, and at 
the depot there were others of that 
religion, and we could have service to¬ 
gether. In my hut now there are no 
Presbyterians, and all are wicked.” 

Alas ! I could not send him back to his 
fellows of the Scottish faith, but could 
only urge the sorrowful Chink to make 
the best of his surroundings. 

To satisfy a coolie that he has been 
justly punished for some offence there 
must be no curtailment of speech at his 
trial. Probably to the officer (and equally 
to the coolie) the guilt or innocence is so 
quickly manifest that it seems no time 
need be wasted over witnesses. But that 
wouldn't do at all. For an hour or more 
the prisoner and his friends, the prosecutor 
and his friends, and any casual witnesses 
interested must be allowed to say all they 
want to on the subject, without any close 
regard to the laws of evidence. 

Success in the C.L.C. 

The guilty Chink will then take his 
punishment without resentment or ill-will, 
satisfied that justice has been done. And 
an innocent coolie wrongly convicted will 
bear no malice if the white man, after 
hearing everybody at length, misjudges 
the case. But haste and curtailment of 
speeches are to the Oriental the denial of 
justice, and no Chink will have confidence 
in an officer who once is suspected of 
injustice. 

The British officer must be just, 
sympathetic, well-mannered, firm, and 
at all cost be possessed of a sense of 
humour and the ability to turn away evil 
by a timely jest if he is to succeed in the 
Chinese Labour Corps. And his success 
will be measured not only by the amount 
of work performed by the coolies of Iris 
company but by the discipline and good 
feeling in the company. Winning the 
affection of his Clunks he may accomplish 
much, and there will be genuine regret 
on his going. I remember a colleague 
of mine, promoted to command a labour 
company in another part of- France, 
spoke a few words on parade to his Chinks 
on saying “ good-bye.” When he had 
finished, the gangers (who had served in 
the Chinese Army) all stepped forward, 
saluted, and said, “ We wish you, sir, to 
forgo your promotion and stay with this 
company." Of course, the wish could 
not be granted, but the appreciation and 
goodwill expressed were a pleasant send- 
off to my friend. 

J. C. 
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Murder on the High Seas by the Kaiser’s Minions 


On October 10th the Dublin mail-boat Leinster, bound for Holyhead with 770 passengers aboard, was torpedoed in the Irish 
Channel. Hit a first time she began to go down, but the loss of life might not have been great had not the submarine launched a second 
torpedo, which sank the Leinster in seven minutes, with a loss of 533 lives, many of them women and children. 




shipping making for a home port in the dusk of the evening. Prominent among the vessels returning to their base are some 
of the mine-sweeping trawlers, to^the unsleeping vigilance of whose crews and their cool fearlessness of peril by mines, bombs, 
torpedoes, and shell fire it is chiefly due that the main sea avenues are kept clear of the mines sown by the enemy. 


-- 
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G LIMPSES OF V.A .D. WORK 

ON ACTIVE SERVICE 


E VERY other V.A.D. either wants to 
go to a hospital abroad, or to 
work in a hospital ship, torpedoes 
notwithstanding.” So said a V.A.D. 
official. My own experience would almost 
persuade me to omit the " other.” 

Certainly there is a glamour about 
service abroad, a feeling that one is 
" getting near to things,” an adventurous 
feeling in selecting stiff, though withal 
wobbly, canvas furniture by way of 
equipment, in crossing the sea with 
escorts, and with the possibility of being 
torpedoed, and in leading the open-air, 
free and easy, somewhat “ picnicky” 
existence of camp life. 

To have all' one’s lares el penales 
stored in a canvas-lined bunk, ten feet by 
six; to utilise a few metres of chintz in 
transforming ration boxes into delectable 
furniture; to live in—or, rather, have one’s 
headquarters at — a bell-tent, since usually 
one lives outside it; to lie on a perfect 
summer night, with nothing but the 
acacias between one’s self and the stars—- 
that accounts for part of the glamour of 
active-service life. 

And if one has to stumble sleepily out 
of bed at 2 a.m., kick toes on tent-pegs, 
and close up one’s tent because of a sharp 
shower; if one is awakened at a similar 
grisly hour by the high revels of rats 
evidently dancing the maypole round the 
tent-pole; if the thermometer does 
register "umpteen” degrees of frost, and 
one has a cough, cold, and aggressive 
chilblains—well, it is all part of the game. 

Constant Change 

Apart frpm the glamour of the little 
unconventionalities and the charm of the 
good comradeship and the freemasonry of 
life abroad, is the very powerful psycho¬ 
logical and scientific interest of the 
nursing, and the impetus and stimulus 
the constant change of patients gives. 
The base hospitals are usually much like 
glorified casualty clearing-stations, the 
patients as a rule only staying, a short 
time, with the exception, of course, of 
seriously injured cases. Many, especially 
sitting cases, have come practically straight 
from the trenches, and most warmly 
appreciate the cleanliness and comfort of 
the ward, so much so, that it very much 
heightens the pleasure of ministration. 
This latter, by the way, many of us before 
the war considered appallingly dull, but 
we now find it full of interest and even 
gratification, since it is a real pleasure to 
secure the physical well-being and win the 
approval of a very wearied human being. 

This great flux of patients, with their 
great variety of intellect, character, dis¬ 
position, training, former environment, 
and nationality, affords a perpetual 
interest and fascination. One cannot fail 
to see life well and see it whole when 
one nurses all types of British men, of 
Americans, Russians, and French- 
Canadians—to be found in the Canadian 
contingents—of “ B.W.I.'s,” otherwise 
British West Indians, who, by the way, 
are excellent patients, and even " Chin- 
Chins,” as the boys have elected, with 
unanimity, to dub the Chinese. 

Active-service nursing is a phrase which 
has a literal interpretation. Some few 
hospitals are in convents, factories, or 
chateaux, but the majority of military 


By Olive Dent 

Author of the popular book " A V.A.D. in France 

hospitals abroad are canvas, which means 
that the greater number of beds are in 
marquees ; a few of the more acute wards, 
the operating theatre, the X-ray room, 
quartermaster’s stores, dispensary, post- 
office, and administrative blocks being 
housed in huts. Camp hospitals thus 
mean an absence of stairs and a saving 
of labour in this respect. 

" Under Canvas ” 

Beyond that one advantage, there is 
also an absence of very many other 
things, which entails the " active ” part 
of the " service ” in marquees, no hot 
water, no cold water, no sinks, no gas- 
stoves, and at most, one small window. 

A good deal of walking is, of course, 
inevitable, especially in light medical 
wards, since each marquee only houses 
twelve to fourteen cases. In addition, 
medicine, dressings, and apparatus have 
to be transferred from one ward to another. 

Occasionally an effort to economise this 
is made by pitching three marquees longi¬ 
tudinally in line, thus making a single 
ward of about forty beds. This 
method is deprecated on account of the 
danger in case of fire, for a marquee has 
been known to burn down, “ lock, stock, 
and barrel,” in three minutes. An 
alternative method of arrangement is 
then adopted, marquees pitched parallel 
longitudinally, with a canvas tunnel 
joining the two midway. With cleanli¬ 
ness a shining virtue, with ration-box 
linen cupboards ” covered with gaily- 
coloured chintz or hangings, with whitely- 
scrubbed table boasting a bright table- 
runner, and a few flowers, often from the 
fields around the camp, the marquees can 
be made very bright and cheery. 

In summer the tent walls are in the 
daytime rolled back until there is nothing 
but a roof and a floor; and in winter, the 
walls are carefully laced, and the stove 
fed until a genial warmth is assured. 
This, with good beds and bedding, plenty 
of warm clothing, and lots of hot-water 
bags, helped us to defeat successfully 
the cold of even the 1916-17 winter. 
Incidentally, some of the “ boys " lay in 
bed looking like Polar explorers, so com¬ 
pletely were they clothed in woollens. 

In the Day’s Work 

The canvas part of a camp hospital is 
arranged in lines of marquees, which are 
systematically lettered and numbered— 
e 'Sn Ar, A’, Vi, A), B7, F8, Hj, and so 
on. At the "point”—where the Union 
Jack and the Red Cross flag float in 
company—is a reception tent. To this 
each ambulance car of a convoy drives up. 
Its cases are unloaded, and each passes into 
the reception tent -to be recorded, and 
have his position in the hospital allocated 
by the colonel and the staff of receiving 
medical officers. 

Active-service nursing is no leisurely, 
ordained, time-table existence. Convoys 
come and go without warning and at all 
hours. Ono begins bed-making and 
temperature-taking at 7.30 a.m., with firm 
intent to " speed up.” Ten minutes later 
the ward corporal comes with warnings for 
the England cases to be " at the point ” 
in half an hour. 

Bed-making immediately ceases for the 
superintendence of dressing the patients 
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in full and adequate clothing, and seeing 
it duly fastened, both under the exciting 
circumstances quite necessary pieces of 
work, and the latter a matter of extra¬ 
ordinarily frequent masculine omission. 
“ Blighty ” tickets are inspected, to 
ensure their being duly filled in ; wounds 
are dressed and made as comfortable for 
travel as possible; good-byes are said. 
Then one turns again to the bed-making, 
conscious of the delay, and with additional 
intent to “ speed up,” for the going of the 
patients means a change of bed linen, the 
carbolising of macintosh sheets, of bed¬ 
rests, bedsteads, and the fumigating of 
mattresses—a part of which one does, and 
the other part one has to see is done. 

Or perhaps one is on night duty, and 
preparing at 4 a.m. to begin the morning 
work of washing patients and making 
beds, always a reluctant task, but one 
which must be commenced at that early 
hour if the day’s work is to be got through. 
The whistle sounds—for a whistle is used 
instead of a bugle in the night time. A 
convoy is in, and soon tired, weary, dirty 
men are filling one’s empty beds. Feeding, 
bathing, change of clothes, and perhaps 
the dressing of wounds, make great inroads 
on one’s time, while a serious case may 
demand all one's attention. Usually, on 
night duty, it is possible to have an’hour 
or more warning of an expected convoy, 
though ambulance trains in war time- 
held up on their journey by the passing 
of troop trains, ammunition, and ration 
trains—naturally do not run to an 
accurately timed schedule. 

Comedies and Tragedies 

However, the hour of the day or night 
at which our wounded boys arrive has 
nothing to do with our welcome and 
our readiness to make them as com¬ 
fortable as we can. 

Active-service nursing shows life in 
vivid splashes and rough-shapen form, 
like a cubist picture. The greater number 
of cases, and their quicker movings, 
intensify one’s experiences of those 
comedies and tragedies associated with all 
nursing work. 

One is told casually, nonchalantly, in 
the slangiest of trench jargon, a story of 
sublime devotion, almost superhuman in 
its majesty. Anxious about bed sores, one 
is given an explanation, simply, indiffer¬ 
ently. " I lay four days in a shell-hole 
after I got my wound." One encounters a 
schoolmaster who has lost his memory, a 
dancer with the greater part of his feet 
gone, a singer who has been gassed, a 
skilled artisan who has been thrown by a 
land - mine explosion, and left deaf and 
dumb—probably, however, only tem¬ 
porarily. One is called on to comfort 
bereaved relatives, or to break the news con¬ 
tained in a telegram—"Wife dead”—and 
to endure that most tragic sight a grown 
man unnerved and sobbing, to quieten, 
soothe, and attempt to comfort him. 

These are only kaleidoscopic glances at 
the picture. The more permanent and 
usual one is of a jolly company, chat¬ 
tering, playing games, jesting, laughing— 
in fact, a cheery crowd of boys who have 
in part forgotten the stupendous horrors of 
warfare and have solved a problem the lay 
mind might think insoluble; how to be 
happy though wounded. 
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Valiant Men Rewarded 


T IEUTENANT JOHN BRILLANT, M.C., late Quebec Regiment,, was 
awarded the Victoria Cross for the absolute fearlessness and extra¬ 
ordinary ability with which, during two days, lie led his company in an advance 
of twelve miles. Twice he rushed machine-guns holding up his men. personally 
killing seven of the enemy, and being chiefly instrumental in securing sixteen 
machine-guns and one hundred and fifty prisoners. Already wounded twice, 
he was leading a rush attack on a field-gun tiring point-blank on his men 
when he was wounded a third time, and fell unconscious from exhaustion and 
loss of blood. 

Corporal David Hunter, V.C., of Kingseat. Dunfermline, enlisted in the 
Highland Cyclist Battalion on the outbreak of war, and subsequently trans¬ 
ferred to the Highland Light Infantry. He was awarded the Victoria Cross 
for the extraordinary heroism with which, with but six comrades, he beat off 
an encircling host of Germans for forty-eight hours at Mccuvres. 

Sergeant Thomas James Harris, V.C., M.M., late Royal West Kent Regiment, 
was posthumously awarded the Victoria Cress for great courage and initiative 
during an advance of his battalion. Hostile machine-guns, hidden in crops 
and shell-holes, were impeding the advance, and Sergeant Harris led Ins section 
against one of these, capturing it and killing seven of the enemy. Twice he 
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With the Victoria Cross 


attacked two enemy machines single-handed, capturing the first and killing 
the crew, but losing his own life when attacking the second. 

Private (Piper) James Richardson, V.C., late Manitoba Regiment, in the 
Battle of the Somme in 1916, obtained leave to play his company “over the 
top.” Held up by very strong wire and under intense fire, the formation 
faltered, whereupon Piper Richardson strode up and down outside the wires 
•laying his pipes with the greatest coolness. The effect was instantaneous, 
nspired by liis splendid example, the company rushed the wire and captured 
its objective. While taking back a wounded comrade and some prisoners, 
Richardson remembered that he had left his pipes behind, and went back for 
them. He has never been seen since, and the Victoria Cross has just been 
awarded posthumously to the hero whose death is now officially presumed. 

Lance-Sergeant, Edward Smith, V.C., D.C.M., Lancashire Fusiliers, a Mary- 
port lad, still only nineteen years of age, personally took a machine-gun post, 
rushing the garrison with rifle and bayonet. In his rush he shot and killed at, 
least six of the enemy. Later, another platoon requiring assistance, he took 
command of the situation and captured the objective. This gallant lad has 
only been ten months at the front, but in that short period has been promoted 
sergeant and won the D.C'.M., and, now, the V.C. 


J 

Capt. E. MYLES, V.C., D.S.O., 
Worcester Regt. 
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GERMANY FROM WITHIN 


‘BACK TO YOUR BEER-MUGS’ 

By Frederic William Wile 
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N ER'VES,” the title of a striking 
cartoon in “ Simplicissimus," the 
Boche “ Punch,” tells the whole 
story of internal Germany at this hour. 
It is a neurotic and panic-stricken com¬ 
munity. The picture shows Hindenburg 
at G.H.Q., gravely studying his maps, 
while in the shadow at his back lurk 
affrighted German bourgeoisie, their faces 
blanched with terror. Hindenburg does 
not deign to notice them. He simply 
snarls over his shoulder : " Go back to 
your beer-mugs and leave things to us 
out here, where we have not only the 
responsibility but confidence." The retire¬ 
ment of Ludcndorff—whether through 
voluntary resignation or dismissal in 
disgrace is not dear at the hour of writing 
—is fresh proof of Germany's "nerves.” 
They will not have been calmed down, 
cither, by the defection of ramshackle 
Austria-Hungary from the tottering 
Germanic cause. 

How Long? 

Amid the kaleidoscopic evidences of 
irresistible break-up it is pertinent to ask 
how long the Great German General Staff 
will continue to profess " confidence ” ? 
In the answer to that question lies the 
secret of whether the war is to stop soon or 
to go on indefinitely to the Huns’ bitter end. 

The German people themselves hunger 
frantically for peace—peace on almost 
any terms. Their talk about going down 
in honour rather than accept humiliating 
terms is bluster only. It is organised 
bluster, too; for the Fatherland is now 
being systematically gingered up by the 
militarists with a view to prolonging the 
hopeless struggle as a " national war of 
defence.” But the people’s hankering for 
peace will not bring it an inch nearer 
unless a revolution, supported by the Army, 
wrests control of affairs from the General 
Staff. 

As I put these lines on paper there 
is no sign of such a development. 
The Hohenzollern-Militarist-Junker-Pan- 
German clique has not relinquished an 
atom of its real authority. The Kaiser 
is still enthroned. Dr. Theodor Barth, the 
only genuine “ democrat ” I ever knew in 
Germany—long since passed away—termed 
popular Government, as represented by 
the Reichstag, “ a lie.” It is even more of 
a lie to-day, because the Reichstag’s outer 
aspect has been rearranged for . the 
deliberate purpose of making the world 
believe that it is a people’s Parliament. 
It is nothing of the sort. It is still a lie. 

Liebknecht at Liberty 

Since the previous number of The War 
Illustrated was published, Karl Lieb¬ 
knecht has been released from imprison¬ 
ment, which he had undergone since May, 
1916. He was let out under the " demo¬ 
cratic ” general amnesty proclaimed by 
the chastened Kaiser. Liebknecht, son of 
one of the founders of the German Social 
Democracy, sits—when not in gaol—for 
the Potsdam division in the Reichstag. 
He was the only outspoken, unterrified 
opponent of the war in the party or in the 
country. Liebknecht was arrested for 
attending a peace demonstration in Berlin, 
when he is said to have cried out, " Down 
with the war 1 ” He was sentenced to 
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I ate Berlin Correspondent of the " Daily Mail” 

two and a half years’ penal servitude, but 
on his appeal the sentence was increased 
to four years, expulsion from the Army— 
into which he had been impressed early in 
the war— and loss of civil rights for six 
years. The indictment on which he was 
convicted accused him of ” attempted 
high treason, gross insubordination, and 
resistance to the authorities.” At a 
street demonstration as he was leaving 
Saul Liebknecht hurled defiance at the 
militarists. When the crowd shouted, 
” Long live Liebknecht 1 ” he retorted. 

Long live the Democracy ! ” 

What Next? 

With a real democratic leader at large, 
is the hour of a genuine German uprising 
at hand ? I meet people who think so. 
As I have said, the only possibility of its 
dawn is a revolt within the Army. The 
anti-militarists, with whom, according 
to a distinguished British statesman, 
Germany swarms, now have their' chance. 
If the Germans, as Lord Milner has said, 
are the victims of militarism instead of its 
blind supporters, let them show it. 
Many of them will be shot in the process. 
Many will be mown down by the machine^ 
guns they attempt to seize. But if they 
are in earnest, if their insubordination is 
red-blooded and not milk-and-watery, 
they can in the long run prevail. 

Liebknecht is undoubtedly ready to 
lead them. But while the General Staff 
remains the master-mind, as it is at 
present, even so convinced and sincere 
an antagonist of the Mailed Fist as Karl 
Liebknecht is powerless to do aught but 
talk. Talk alone cannot beat down the 
authority of the Prussian military 
autocracy. It would have crumbled ages 
before the war if talk were anything but 
talk. Liebknecht has been given his 
liberty. I fear that if he abuses it he 
may find himself back in Moabit Prison. 

Flanders Coast Whine 

When I recall the arrogant ravings of 
the Tirpitz-Reventlow clique only a few 
months ago, when Germany thought she 
was driving the British Army into the sea, 

I cannot help smiling over the official 
" explanation ” of the evacuation of 
Flanders : 

The successful push of the Anglo-Belgian 
armies from the Ypres salient became a grow¬ 
ing danger to our troops in the area between 
Dixmudc and the sea. We had to reckon 
with the possibility that our rearward com¬ 
munications coukl be cut off by ail enemy 
advance on Bruges by way of Thourout, and 
the retreat of our forces thus made impossible. 

'1 be German High Command therefore in 
good time ordered the evacuation of this 
sector. Our naval forces had long since been 
withdrawn from their former bases on flic 
Flanders coast without the enemy’s having 
observed or disturbed these movements. 

Sentimental considerations must not weigh 
in a cool calculation of our position in 
Flanders. The Marine Corps, which so long 
held faithful watch on the Channel and 
warded off all attacks, had to yield to the 
command to give up the position. The 
factor that governs the decision of our High 
Command is to shorten our front, to compel 
the enemy to keep on attacking frontally, and 
thus suffer heavy losses in blood, while our 
own losses are kept at the lowest possible level. 

In the closest relation to the surrender 
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of the coast is the retreat from I.ille, Tour- 
coing» Roubaix, and Douai. Naturally the 
enemy depicts the abandonment of these 
cities to the allied armies as a direct tactical 
success, even if there is no question of any¬ 
thing of that sort. The determination to 
evacuate them had already been taken, and 
was being carried out, before the enemy had 
even approached the region. So the enemy’s 
reports of battles concern merely actions with 
our rearguards, who yielded to enemy pressure 
as soon as they had fulfilled their task of 
safeguarding the retreat of our main forces. 

The Germans have a fine word for all 
this. It might have been the headline 
of this communique—” Mumpilz," which 
means " tommy-rot.” 

The Hun “Irish” 

I told readers of this page a fortnight 
ago that I would watch the “ German- 
Irish Society's ” gyrations apropos of the 
torpedoing of the Leinster. That un¬ 
speakable gang of kept traitors has, sure 
enough, burst forth in the interval—not 
with reference to the Leinster atrocitv, 
but on " Irish-German ” relations in 
general. Over the signatures of a 
certain Dr. George Chatterton-Hill and 
T. St. John Gaffney (the latter, the dis¬ 
credited Irish American agitator whom 
President Wilson removed from the 
United States Consul-Generalship at 
Munich in 1916), the “ Irish Committee 
in Germany ’’ launches a peace manifesto. 

It shrieks that President Wilson's four¬ 
teen points promise " hope ” for Ireland, 
provided that Germany “ insists ” that 
terms of peace give Ireland that inde¬ 
pendence which " lies as much in Ger¬ 
many’s interest as in Ireland’s.” The 
” Irish Committee " reminds the Berlin 
Government of the ” devoted service ” 
which Ireland has rendered to the German 
cause since 1914— a gratuitous allegation 
which constitutes a gross libel upon the 
Irish nation as a whole—and whines that 
Germany must not leave her friends in 
the lurch. As I know the Germans, they 
are henceforward going to be so busy 
looking after their own worthless skins 
that the hides of their friends will be left 
to the devil, as far as the ” grateful ” 
Boche is concerned. 

Exit the “Balkan Express” 

One of the things that have gone where 
the woodbine twineth—along with the 
Germans’ whole " Central Europe ” bag 
of tricks— is the much-advertised Balkan 
Express. A mournfully laconic notice 
in late German papers states that the 
Balkanzttg, whose gaily-painted carriages 
used to skim along the trunk-line route 
ftom Berlin to Constantinople, now only 
goes as far as Belgrade. But the general 
public may not use the train even tor this 
half-journey, because passenger traffic to 
the Balkans from Germany is henceforth 
to be confined strictly to official travellers. 
Sic transit gloria Bal/tanzitgs. 

Christmas in the Field? 

A German G.P.O. instruction to the 
public about Christmas parcels for the 
troops states that they will be accepted 
up to December 2nd. The notice does 
not state on which side of the Rhine the 
parcels will be delivered ! 
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THE EDITOR’S POSTSCRIPT 


"WHEN THE BOYS COME HOME 


n 


A PA RX from the 
effective prose¬ 
cution of the war no 
problem is of more 
pressing importance 
than those the Minis¬ 
try of Reconstruction 
was formed to deal with. The complexity 
of these problems-is reflected in the com¬ 
position of the Ministry, which has estab- 


at present seem? to point to a joint 
control of industry T>y employers and 
Workers. Naturally the towns occupy an 
important place in the plans for Recon¬ 
struction, but particular attention has 
been given to social and industrial develop¬ 
ment in our villages. There is going to 
be a considerable development in agri¬ 
culture; in, for example, the application 
of electricity, extended use of watcr- 


lished an advisory council and called into power, light railways, co-operation in the 

being an almost bewildering number of - ** -- - — ’- ! — 

advisory committees. It has to be borne 
in mind that the Ministry itself is only^an 
advisory body, without executive power. 

It: has run the gauntlet of more or less 
rabid criticism since Mr. Herbert Samuel, 
in Jhly, 1917, condemned it in advance as 
“ not a Ministry of Reconstruction, but a 
Ministry for Overlapping.” This criticism 
it has contrived to survive. 


use of machinery; marketing, buying, 
afforestation, and in other directions. 

Reviving the Countryside 

W 11E X Parish Councils were being 


brick. The Mexican name for these bricks 
is adobes.” The infantry soldiers took 
up their quarters in these deserted huts. 
The cavalry, obliged to sleep under the 
stars in order to keep guard over their 
horses, half in jest and half in envy, 
dubbed their more fortunate comrades 
" Dobie-dodgers ” ; later, the word was 
abbreviated to “Dobies,” and in course of 
time it was corrupted into “ Doughboys." 
Racy of soil, with an historical reference, 
and applicable to no other soldier in the 
world, “ Doughboy ” is most likely to 
become the accepted nickname of the 
American soldier of the world-war. 


t; 


alked about, 1 think it was the late I HAVE lately been reading Mr. V. J 
Salisbury who said " circuses, or 1 Scligman’s pleasant miscellany of 

" Macedonian Musings ” (Allen & Unwin), 
and can recommend it to readers 


IX this page I have not space in which 
* to detail the work referred to, or 
even to give a satisfactory summary of 
the Ministry's various departments. The 
work, however, may perhaps be indicated, 
sufficiently by two words—-Demobilisa¬ 
tion and.Kemobilisation. To some extent 
the problems before the Ministry of Eecon- 


Lord Salisbury who said ''circuses, or 
somethiug of that kind," might amuse the 
simple peasantry more. There was truth 
behind the gibe. Village life has been 
far too monotonously dull. The fact is 
a mere truism, but little has been done 
beyond talking to make rural life really 
attractive for " the sons of the soil." In 
too many parts of the kingdom the typical 
village to-day is not far if it is at 
all removed in essentials from that 
described by the poet Crabbe in 1783. 


structiom were anticipated in these a LL this cannot be changed by a stroke 
columns in .1916^7 , in the. series of /V of the pen, but 1 am assured that at 
articles by eminent publicists on .Great last effective steps are being taken to.in- 
I.ssues of the War. . lhe time.has come troduce drastic, far-reaching, and popular 
now for getting down to hard facts, and I reforms whereby our countryside will, 
find much justifiable anxiety, existing on without losing its native charm, no longer 
the part .of the public as to how far we be a mere reservoir of labour for the towns. 


are prepared for peace. 

Mr. Basil Clarke's New Series 

W ITH a view^Wrerefore, to. throwing 
all possible^Tight, on the;way in 
which .the authorises' are dealing with 
1 >cmobilisation ayitDRemobilisation, f have 
asked one of: tffr.-.rftosjt popular members, 
of the./contributing ' staff of The War. 
Ii.i.usTRATicn, Mr. Basil Clarke, to take up 
the subject hud deal witlijt in our columns. 

VJLl-.XBASIL CLARKE,' who has been 
Wi for a considerable time in close touch 
with the Reconstruction movement, will 
shortly, in this new- and important 
scries of articles, place . before our 
readers in a clear and attractive form 
a very full and authoritative account of 
w hat has been and is being*done to prepare 
for- the day when the .boys'come home. 
At the outset he will deal with the home- 
coming, how the greatest Army the 
British Empire lias ever called into 
existence will make its way from trench 
and billet to the home. Then he will 
describe the methods by which the men 
in -khaki will lie drafted back to civil 
employment, with special reference to 
the conversion of munition shops and 
t their machinery. 

A THIRD article will treat of war in 
• O: liquidation: the . disposal of super- 
:. fiuous war property—stores, ships, horses, 
^vehicles, and what not; the transforma¬ 
tion of articles of war into implements of 
peace, . the change -of explosives into 
fertilisers, of " tin liats " into saucepans, 


The treatment by Mr. Basil Clarke of. 
this theme will, I feel sure, be eagerly 
awaited by very large numbers of my 
readers, and I venture to think the whole 
of the forthcoming scries of articles on 
Reconstruction will prove as valuable 
from a practical standpoint as they will 
be attractive to the general reader. 

1 WICKNAMES are not the gift of 
1 ^ sponsors', but befall their possessors, 
like happy accidents. Lately attempts 
have - been made by certain amiable ’ 
persons to fasten such nicknames as 
"Teddy” or “Sammy” upon tl)c 
American soldier, their idea, apparently, 
being that the analogy of “ Tommy ” - 
and “ jack ” is justification for the 
selection of a proper name, or a variant 
of one, for the sobriquet. It may be, but , 
the court is not with them. “ Yank,” or 
“ Yankee,” perhaps; though even those- 
do not seem to be destined to be allocated 
t6 the men of the American National 
Army. “ Teddy ” and “ Sammy ” are 
arbitrary and irresponsible selections. 

Origin of the Name “Doughboys” 

AS a matter of fact, the American 
* infantryman had a nickname already 
won in the right way, accidentally, and 
its transmission by right of inheritance 
to the new American soldier gives it an 
historic .value that will probably securer 
its general use. “ Doughboy ” is the word, 
admirable from every point of view from 
which a nickname can be regarded. The 
word dates back to the Mexican War in 
1846. When the American army of that 


who 

would learn something intimate of the 
life of our men at Salonika and there¬ 
abouts. Mr. Seligman presents some 
vivid sketches of people and events 
as observed by an officer of the A.S.C. 
gifted, with a whimsical turn of mind. 
That he does not mind telling a 
story against himself is shown by his 
amusing account of how he (Classical 
Scholar of Charterhouse, and Exhibi¬ 
tioner of New College, Oxford) attempted 
to talk Greek to his Greek labourers, and 
was condoled With by liis sergeant, "1 
expect it was Latin you learnt, sir — not 
Greek.” 

Where Recruits are Wanted 

I GLADLY .'assist in drawing, attention 
*■ to the fact that. recruits are wanted 
for the.County, of London-Royal Engineer 
Yqluntecrs, a "corps 'i which, while it 
specially appeals .to men "with technical 
knowledge—engineering, .- building, or 
mechanical—is also ready , to : welcome* 
recruits who do not possess any tcchrtiea 1 
qualifications. The varied interest of the 
work done -by the. corps is such as should 
attract. all. “ handy ”... men, .who -. may' 
combine “ doing their bit ” in the- 
Volunteers with the Requisition of! much 
interesting . and .valuable, knowledge : of* 
how things are done. The headquarters 
of the corps are at . Baldcrton Street, 
Oxford Street, W. 1. 

IT is certain that one of the'most useful, 

* if not .the most spectacular, forms ’ 
of propaganda is the lantern lecture, and 
this form .'of publicity”occupies the 
attention of an important department of 
the National War Savings Committee. 
The Committee' has made * arrangements 
to send 'out a series ot lectures during 
the'ensuing-winter, and- has asked the 
various local coinrij.ittees to take the 
matter in hand. EaClilectureis illustrated 
by about fifty or’sixty'new and exclusive . 
shdes,' and they deal with* the aspects 
of the war by air, sea', and land; with the 
war in Palestine and the war in Italy ; 
wi tli the' work done by women, the work 
done by the Navy, and, most pertinent 
of all for their purpose, with the money 
behind the guns. To advertise these 
lectures attractive posters arc also pro¬ 
vided, and all is arranged to give the 


and so on. As to the future-relations of day penetrated into New Mexico, Arizona, minimum of trouble to those wlio 

rmnlnvor nnH pmnlovpp IVTr Pencil Plni-Vr* ~_ -n:_ * .. ..... i _ n.. _ 


employer and employee, Mr. Basil Clarke 
will treat this question in the light of facts 
collected in the course of a special and 
careful inquiry. The balance of opinion 


arid Southern California it came across a 
number of houses abandoned by their 
panic-stricken inhabitants—low, narrow, 
ceilinglcss huts, built of sun-dried red 


willing to make the necessary arrange¬ 
ments. ~ ■ 1 • 


j. a. ft. 
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AT LONG LAST! 


The Surrender of Turkey Means the Opening of 
the Dardanelles to the Warships of the Allies 
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OUR OBSERVATION POST 


WHY NOT ‘SURRENDER’? 


1VJORE, 1 think, than at any previous 
period oi the war is my philosophy 
being tested just now, in these days when 
the war is certainly entering upon its last 
stages. My philosophy, please note, not 
my faith. That lias never wavered. 
Philosophy, in the subordinate significa¬ 
tion of the word, is a very different thing, 
connoting, according to a "dictionary before 
me, calmness and coolness of temper, 
fortitude and practical wisdom, the wisely- 
controlled spirit, in fine, in which a man 
confronts all the changes and chances of 
life. With all this, faith— Christian faith 
especially — has much indeed to do ; but 
that Christianity is not its essential prin- 
ciple is proved by the fact that the com • 
prehensile name generally given to it is 
the name of a pre-Christian- philosophical 
system. Stoicism. 

CUSPF.XSE is The ordeal to which my 
philosophy is being subjected. In 
analytical mood to-night I search the 
matter narrowly. This suspense is not 
uncertainty about the issue of the war in 
defeat or triumph of the cause of which 
cur great Empire declared itself one of the 
champions. We have certainty now of 
that which we have always believed : that 
right must triumph. Victory is crowning 
our arms, and the assertion honestly made 
and sturdily repeated by every man con¬ 
nected with this paper every week since 
the war began is further justified by each 
fresh event that happens. 

Vt^HAT, then, is it that troubles the 
' ’ perfect serenity of mind that should 
be mine ? In part, no doubt, it is a wholly 
natural process whereby effort of any kind 
not only seems but actually becomes 
more fatiguing the nearer a task 
approaches completion, body putting 
forth greater muscular exertion and mind 
being concentrated with greater intensity 
upon the work in hand. I see that almost 
exactly three years ago, in the issue of 
The War Illustrated dated Novem¬ 
ber 27th, 1)15, I made that fact the 
subject of one of these weekly disserta¬ 
tions, preaching the importance of the 
last ten minutes, and pointing out the 
very comfortable historical fact that the 
British race has a temperamental capacity, 
which it has developed by training, to 
" stick it out ” longer than any other of 
the peoples of-the world. 

THE last ten minutes will be ours,” 
*■ 1 wrote then. " There is only one 

thing that could lose us the game—that 
we should suddenly slack. And that won’t 
happen. It is one of the tilings we don’t 
do.” I am of the same opinion still. And 
now that we have come to the last ten 
minutes, I find another thing true that I 
said about them then : that of all the 
ninety minutes of the game the last ten 
are the hardest. They are the' decisive 
minutes, too, and no game can be said to 
have been won until those ten minutes 
have sped. Those of us who are rather 
spectators of the war than active par¬ 
ticipants in it need to remember that the 
whistle has not blown. Our Government 
would Ire wise if it imitated the Federal 
Government of Australia, and took steps 
to prevent the dissemination of exagge¬ 
rated rumours or announcements about 
the termination of hostilities. 


u 
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TRACE those rumours to their source, 
1 and you will find one of two men : 
a German sympathiser or a half-hearted 
Briton. Our Empire has no use for either. 
The world has no use for either. Faint¬ 
heartedness begot the wish, of which the 
rumour is born. Precisely the same argu¬ 
ments that compelled us to begin the war 
require us to finish the war, and not to 
stop it before the finish. I resent hotly 
1he suggestion that in maintaining that 
obvious proposition I reveal myself either 
a Chauvin or deficient in humanity. The 
exact, opposite is the truth. I loathe war 
so intensely that I want to see the only 
race in the -world that regards it as a 
congenial business enterprise deprived of 
all power of making it. 1 am persuaded 
that it would be more economical of 
human life that more thousands of men 
should be killed and maimed now than 
that another war should break out a 
generation hence to destroy fresh millions. 

pVEN if they accept that argument— 
1-1 and few of them dc — -these short¬ 
sighted “humanitarians” have other 
points to submit. Drive Ibis'war to the 
bitter end, they say, and you will engender 
in the defeated foe a spirit of hatred and 
resentment that will smoulder, while it 
plan's and works for a war of revenge 
with which, when it bursts into flames, 
this present war will not seem a " great ” 
one. This argument would impress me 
more had it been France that provoked 
the quarrel and drew the sword in 1914. 
France certainly did look forward to 
revenge for 1870, but—revenge for what ? 
Not for defeat in fair and square fighting, 
but for the wrongs inflicted upon her as 
a consequence of the war into which she 
was treacherously tricked, with that very 
purpose in view, by a Prussian’s common- 
law forgery. I profess no learned know¬ 
ledge of history, but 1 can recall no 
instance of a war undertaken by any 
Power in revenge for its own defeat in a 
previous war of aggression. 

THERE is such a tiling as world con- 
* science, and it imposes itself upon 
the rebellious soul of individual nations. 
It will on Germany’s some day, reconciling 


Britaunuraisi IFUsl©© tlbe 
Ass? 

r PHE deeds of onr airmen thrill our hearts and 
minds again and again, and it is gratifying 
to find their wonderful work inspiring our jxjets. 
The following lines, by an mummed writer, a ppeared 
in the “ Morning Tost ” recently : 

A THOUSAND years between the sun and sea 
Britannia held her court of liberty. 

And cradled heroes in the questing waves 
Which are for lesser men but wandering graves. 
Then did the British airman’s sea-born skill 
Teach wood and metal all the wild wind’s will; 
In every cog and joint his spirit stirred— 

The thing possessed was man as well as bird. 

A falcon among timorous fowl he flies 
And bears Britannia’s battle to the skies; 

In vain the Hun seeks covert in a cloud, 

The ghostly gloom becomes his shaken shroud. 

Thus at the morning gates of Heaven’s glory 
Begin new chapters of our island story, 

And clarion voices of the void declare: 

She who has ruled the sea shall rule the air. 
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her to renunciation of any idea of revenge ft 
entertained in the first mortification of ' 
military defeat. But a necessary precedent 
to its doing so is that this defeat should 
be suffered, and that the German people 
should be set upon an inquiry into the 
causes of failure where their own prophets 
had persuaded them to expect success. 
They can hardly be expected to sec essen¬ 
tial wrongness in a principle and system 
that bring them material success. 

pOR the present, then, it still remains . 

* our sole concern to secure absolute 
military victory. The time has gone by 
when critics could say, with some show of 
reason, “ You will never do it.” We arc 
doing it, patently, thoroughly. Only one 
thing could avert absolute military 
defeat from Germany now-—cessation of 
hostilities for a period of time long enough 
to enable the German High Command to 
withdraw the German armies not actually 
broken to German territory. If that 
should be allowed to happen, Prussian 
militarism would be scotched, not killed. 
There would be men who would say. with 
truth, that German armies fought the 
whole world and survived ; that our 
vaunted Right did not destroy their 
Might; that Germany destroyed the 
Russian Empire and, single-handed, fought 
the whole of the . rest oi the world to a 
standstill. 

IT is in order that they may yet have a 

* chance to say all this that the High 
Command has hypnotised the German 
armies into making the supreme effort 
that they are making now. All over 
but the shouting ? Why, some of the 
fiercest fighting the war has produced is 
going on at this very moment. Let an 
armistice be concluded before one soldier 
of the allied armies has set conquering 
foot on German soil, and Prussian 
militarism will deem that it has saved its 
face. " The incomparable, unconquerable 
Army produced by our system,” the chiefs 
of the military caste will say, “ kept the 
sacred soil of the Fatherland inviolate 
when all the world essayed to invade it ” ; 
and the purblind race of miserable men 
whom they have enslaved too long wall 
forge new fettc-rs for themselves by con¬ 
tinuing still to take the true for false, 
the false for true. 


ERF, then, is the grave matter which 
* * is taxing so sorely the philosophy of 
many-of the men with whom I associate : 
imperfect confidence that statesmanship 
will secure the full results of the victory 
that valour is winning. Most of us contend 
that the proposal for an armistice ought not 
to be entertained at all. We believe that 
there is not a soldier fighting against Ger¬ 
many to-day who is not sure that military 
victory as complete and crushing as that 
which broke Attila at Chalons is within 
sight, almost within grasp. We contend 
that these li-ving heroes ought not to bo 
deprived of their right to take it. Wo 
demand that not one jot or tittle shall be 
abated of the cause for which our immortal 
dead laid down their lives. That cause 
was the smashing of Prussian militarism. 
It can be achieved in full if we refuse to 
stop until the.last ten minutes are up. 
Germany cannot “ stick them out.” We 
can ! We must ! We will! c. m. 
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FRENCH FLAG FOR CANADIAN VICTORS.—The Mayor of Denain presenting a Tricolour flag to the Canadian divisional general whose 
troops re-won the town for France. The flag will duly be hung in a public building in Quebec. This ceremony took place on Sunday, 
October 27th, before the Thanksgiving Service at Denain Church, at which the Prince of Wales was present. 
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The War Illustrated, 16 th November, 1918. 

THE WEEK OF DESTINY 


T HAT glorious week which ended 
October and ushered in the first 
days of November was in many 
ways the most wonderful week of the 
war. It crowded decades into hours.- 
Our people watched the news’ kaleido¬ 
scope with astonishing calmness. 1 can 
well understand a foreign visitor mis¬ 
taking their quietness for dulled indiffer¬ 
ence, but it was nothing of the sort. The 
truth is that wc have lived through such 
tempests of emotion in the last four years 
that our temperaments instinctively 
refuse to become excited any more. We 
always knew wo were bound to win in the 
end. We clung to that knowledge, not 
with passionate _ frenzy, bnt with deep 
conviction. When we saw that we had 
won the discovery scarcely moved us. 
We expected victory-, and it had come at 
last. That was all, and in our practical 
British way our minds instantly swung 
round to the problem of building the 
world afresh which still confronts us. 

Vet what a week it was ! What a 
chapter it will make for the historians! 
It began, you will recall, with the relega¬ 
tion of Ludendorff to obscurity. We did 
not quite know what to make of that 
startling announcement on a gTey Sunday 
afternoon ; but we know now that it 
meant the eclipse oi the German military 
party. Then came the news that AUenby 
had reached Aleppo, and had cut " the 
vital junction of Muslimie,” a phrase 
which 1. coined last January (in another 
journal) amid much derision from the 
unbelievers. But though 1 rarely trouble 
to recall my own predictions, I venture 
now to say that on this particular occa¬ 
sion I was right. 

The Attack in Italy 

I knew that of which I spoke. I knew, 
and never forgot, that at Muslimie the 
road to Mesopotamia could be cut, and 
so it proved. When Allenby completed 
his marvellous march through Syria the 
Turks instantly capitulated. 

The surrender of Turkey was the next 
great event of the week, but it was soon 
outstripped in importance by the swift 
collapse of Austria-Hungary. The Empire 
of the Hapsburgs, the structure which in 
varying forms had withstood the shocks 
of eight hundred .years, vanished in a 
single night. The death-blow was well 
planned. On that same Sunday, October 
27th, Lord Cavan, who had been given 
command of the Italian Tenth Army, 
attacked on the Piave in conjunction 
with his own British corps. There is no 
harm in saying now that the placing of 
Lord Cavan in the forefront of the battle 
was a clever ruse de guerre, ft was 
meant to convey the impression of a big 
but local attack. The man in the back¬ 
ground was General Diaz, the Italian 
.Commander-In-Chief. Almost before we 
realised it, the battle, in which Lord 
Cavan’s army was the spear-point, ■ had 
developed along the whole Italian front. 

Within two days the most astonishing 
results were visible, and well before the 
week was over the Austro-Hungarian 
Army was in full flight. The collec¬ 
tive estimate of prisoners is over three 
hundred thousand, with commands com¬ 
plete, and over 5,000 guns. The Austrians 
sent a general of high rank under a flag 
ol truce to crave for peace. He came as 
the emissary of the Austro-Hungarian 


By Lovat Fraser 

Government, but before the armistice 
terms were agreed upon the Government 
had practically ceased to exist. That 
was the crowning episode of a week such 
as no man living can recall. 

The process of dissolution was perfectly 
natural, and had been long foreseen. 
When Austria-Hungary professed to accept 
President Wilson’s fourteen points, col¬ 
lapse became inevitable. The Czecho¬ 
slovaks were to form their own autono¬ 
mous State, the Poles were to go to the 
new Poland, the Jugo-Slavs were to enter 
into their kingdom at last. The Magyars 
hastily declared their independence of 
Austria, but in a twinkling their broad 
plains were transformed into a republic, 
and Kossuth’s dream was realised. 

Austria-Hungary's Break-Op 

People in Great Britain may not fully 
comprehend what this change in Hungary 
means. The truth is that the Magyars 
are not all nobles, as our newspapers 
sometimes seem to imply. Power in 
Hungary has been in the hands of a small 
and narrow, though by no means incapable, 
oligarchy of territorial magnates. But, 
as I found when I wandered amid the 
great plains of the Middle Danube, there 
exists what we may call for convenience a 
Magyar peasant proletariat. There are 
also large numbers of Magyars in Budapest 
who arc neither noble nor affluent, though 
they possess a quick and lively intelligence, 
and race-feeling is very strong among 
them. Budapest further contains a big 
Jewish population, so much so that the 
city has been nicknamed “ Judah-pest.” 

Meanwhile, the German-Austrians in 
Vienna and elsewhere had proclaimed a 
Germ an-Austrian Government, apparently 
on the republican pattern. Other Govern¬ 
ments sprang up like mushrooms in the 
various provinces. The Czechs were 
ruling themselves at Prague, the Jugo¬ 
slavs were active, the leaders of the 
Croats were assembled at Agra'm. 

I am bound to say that 1 look upon 
this multiplicity of racial governments in 
Central Europe with some misgiving. 
Permanent peace will not be reached by 
making the map of Europe like a picture 
of tessellated pavement ; for I may say 
here, where I am accustomed to write 
very frankly, that these peoples are 
sometimes inclined to be quarrelsome 
among themselves, just as they are in 
the Balkans. We have an example of 
the kind of difficulty which may happen 
in the case of the Austrian Fleet. 

Hapsburgs' Last Decree 

A ustrian warships were largely manned 
by Dalmatians and other races of the 
Eastern Adriatic, who have sailoring in 
their blood, just as we have, ourselves. 
These peoples arc mostly Jugo-Slavs, and 
they seek, witli the unqualified support 
of the Allies, the creation of a State in 
which they can work out their own 
independence. 

They very nearly obtained control of 
Ihe Austrian Fleet during a. mutiny at 
Cattaro last February. Incidents oc¬ 
curred on that occasion, not published 
by the British Press, which closely 
resembled the naval revolts at Kronstadt 
and Odessa. During the week we are 
discussing, the seamen of Jugoslavia 
practically seized the Austrian warships, 
which were assembled at Pola. Simul¬ 


taneously an Imperial decree was issued 
-—perhaps the last decree of the Hapsburgs 
--handing over the Fleet to the Jugo-Slavs, 
who already possessed it. The reason 
was obvious. The dying Government 
did not care very much who had the 
Fleet so long as Italy did not obtain it. 
They gave itto the J ugo-Slavs to embarrass 
Italy. But the terms of armistice sub¬ 
mitted by Italy on behalf of the Allies 
included the surrender of all Austrian 
warships. Therein seemed to lie a serious 
bone of contention, but the Jugo-Slavs 
solved it by olfering to hand over the 
Austrian Fleet to the Allied Navies. 

The last dramatic, event of an amazing 
week was the abdication of the young 
King Boris of Bulgaria, who was never 
likely to hold the throne which his father, 
King Ferdinand, had failed to preserve. 

“The king-times are fast finishing,’’ 
wrote Byron a century or so ago. " There 
will be blood shed like water and tears, 
like mist, but the peoples will conquer in 
the end. I shall not live to see it, but I 
foresee it.” Was Byron right ? When 
you look at the thrones crashing around 
us you may think so, but there is another 
side to the shield. Turn to King Albert 
and his noble queen riding on horseback 
into Bruges, and then ask yourself if 
" the king-times ” are finishing. The old, 
foul, and blasphemous autocracies arc 
meeting the fate they deserved, but 1 
believe the spirit of true kingship will 
endure as in our own country, where 
none would have it changed. Here there 
is no conflict, and nothing to “ conquer.” 

Future of Constantinople 

I have said little of the downfall of 
Turkey, because it was dwarfed by the 
swift collapse of Austria ; but 1 'trust it 
will mean, among other things, the end 
of Turkish sovereignty in Europe. Three 
great and prolonged disasters have be¬ 
fallen Europe since written history began. 
The first is the incursions of the northern 
barbarians who laid Rome low and 
plunged the western world into the Dark 
Ages. The second is the invasion of 
Russia by the Mongol hordes, to which 
the present plight of the Russian peoples 
is distinctly traceable. The Mongols left 
Russia three hundred years behind the 
rest of Europe. The third is the invasion 
of the Ottoman Turks, who smashed the 
young civilisations of the Balkans. Their 
flag flow at Hilda for nearly two hundred 
years, and there was a time when they 
thundered at the gates of Vienna. The 
Turk has been the cause of many wars ; 
he has cast a blight over South-Eastern 
Europe for centuries, and the time has 
come to confine his rule to Asia. 

I hear people say that it is difficult to 
find a substitute for him at Constantinople, 
without arousing fierce jealousy. If the 
Allied Powers cannot now solve this 
problem, what hope is there of an effective 
League of Nations ? Turkish sovereignty 
only extends to-day over a small shred of 
Europe. The grouped wisdom of the 
allied statesmen must devise some method 
o£ internationalising Constantinople and 
the Ghatalja lines. 

“ Bag and baggage,” as Gladstone said, 
the Turks as rulers must leave Europe. 
The wondrous Church of Santa Sophia 
must be restored to Christendom, and one 
of the darkest chapters in the story of the 
West must be closed for ever. 
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Gaping Walls of Bourlon’s Broken Sanctuary 


Ruins in Bourlon seen through a gap in the walls of its damaged church, and (right) view through another of the chinks which war 
had made in the same edifice. Bourlon was finally captured by the Canadians on September 28th, in the successful assault launched 
by Sir Douglas Haig on what the Germans considered the strongest part of the Hindenburg defensive system covering Cambrai. 


Outlook from amid the ruins of Bourlon Church, showing a Canadian artillery column going forward on its way to further success, and 
(right) a view of the Chateau of Bourlon as it was when the Canadians retook the village and wood of tragic memories. 
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MEN AND CITIES OE THE WAR 


MONS AFTER FOUR YEARS! 


B ACK to Mens ! What memories the 
name calls up! Sad memories 
and glorious memories, too. How 
hopeful we were when we went up to 
Mens in August, 1914, and what a bitter 
disappointment was in store for us ! It 
was the Battle of Mons which made us 
begin to understand what a stiff and 
stubborn struggle we were to have. 

Xo finer force than the small but well- 
trained Regular British Army of 1914 
ever took the field in any British cam¬ 
paign. I remember falling in with a 
battalion of the Scottish Rifles near 
Le Cateau on its way to the front. 
Splendid men ; officers keen and capable. 
All were vigorous and confident. The 
same was true of all our troops. A few 
days later, broken and pitifully reduced 
in number, they were retreating, fighting 
gallant rearguard actions, saving them¬ 
selves and the rest of our earliest divisions 
from catastrophe only by their dogged 
determination to hold on to every position 
as long as they could. 

The story of the retreat after Mons has 
not been fully told yet. Maybe it never 
will be told. No one single man knows 
the details of more than a little piece 
of it. To collect all the details is impos¬ 
sible, since by far the greater number 
of those who retreated sleep in “ some 
corner of a foreign field that is for ever 
England.” I knew a good deal about it 
at the time from running across so many 
of the stragglers. For weeks afterwards 
they were drifting into Amiens, and they 
all had surprising adventures to relate. 

Adventurous Stragglers 

Really the adaptability of the human 
animal is marvellous when we consider 
how sheltered and artificial is the life 
of civilised people. Here were men who 
had never been out of the range of city 
streets; never eaten any food that had 
not been bought in shops; always had 
roofs to cover them and beds to sleep in. 
Suddenly they were flung upon their 
own resources in a foreign land where 
they could not speak a word of the 
language; a land swarming with enemies 
whom to encounter meant death or at 
best capture; a land of whose geography 
they were ignorant, in which they scarcely 
knew even the names of any places. 
If by chance they did know one or two 
names they pronounced them in a manner 
unintelligible to the natives. 

Yet, somehow, they kept themselves 
alive and ont of harm’s way. Somehow 
they managed to find friends among the 
French or the Belgian populations and 
to converse with them. Somehow they 
made their way back to the British lines. 

And, most strange of all, they took 
all their adventures as a matter of course. 
They spoke of all they had been through 
in a plain, straightforward, unemotional 
way. They did not regard themselves 
as heroes of exciting hairbreadth escapes, 
of moving accidents by flood and field. 
Not a bit of it. 

I recollect two of them telling me of 
a day when they were made desperate 
by hunger. They were crouching in a 
field by the side of a road along which 
Germans were passing. As a motor-car filled 
with Staff officers rushed by, one of the 
men in hiding loosed off his rifle from 
sheer dare-devilry. The car did not stop, 


By Hamilton Fyfe 

but they felt after that that their hiding- 
place was insecure. German troopers 
might be sent back to clear out snipers, 
so they cautiously made their way into 
a little wood. Here they stayed until 
ono of them announced that he could 
not bear his emptiness any longer, and 
that he was going into the village down 
the road to get something to eat. 

" Why, good Lord, it’s full of Ger¬ 
mans ! ” the other said. 

“ I don’t care if it’s full of devils ! ” 
the hungry man replied. “ So-long, old. 
sport I If I don’t come back you’ll know 
they’ve got me ! But I’ll give the 
blighters a run for their money 1" 

Unquestioned Audacity 

He went off down the road, entered 
the village, found a baker’s shop, and 
went in. He saw German soldiers, but 
he said they paid no attention to him, 
” And you can lay your life I didn’t 
trouble them. Bread was what I w r as 
after, and I got two loaves of it, hot out 
of the oven. Then I asked if the baker 
had got any beer. He grinned and 
brought a bottle out. I paid him, pur 
the stuff under my arms, and went back 
to my pal. He wasn’t sorry to see the 
grub, I can tell you, not 'arf he wasn’t.” 

It sounds unlikely, but you must 
remember that in war conditions men 
often pass unnoticed who in ordinary 
circumstances would be challenged at 
once. In those days I heard of two 
German cyclist scouts who got far ahead 
of their unit and rode through several 
French villages just as if they were 
touring in holiday-time. When they 
discovered that they were alone in enemy 
territory they rode back. They were 
looked at doubtfully, but no one knew 
exactly what they were, and they rejoined 
their comrades unharmed. 

More lately, during this past summer, 
there was another case of the same kind 
in Picardy. Two German airmen were 
compelled to land and to leave their 
machines. They went about for two days 
without arousing suspicion. They were 
supposed, I believe, to be Portuguese 
officers, whose grey uniforms are not 
unlike the German field-grey. They took 
their meals in estaminets, and talked 
passable French. Eventually a Canadian 
sergeant spotted them, and they were 
arrested as prisoners of war. But for two 
day's they went about openly, and no one 
asked them who they were. 

Men Who Never Complained 

Another feature of the soldiers’ stories 
of their wanderings after the Battle of 
Mons was’the absence of any complaining. 
They might have grumbled, poor fellows, 
about tlie vastly superior numbers of the 
enemy, about having had nothing in the 
nature of prepared positions to fall back 
upon, about being detrained right oil 
the battlefield and finding themselves 
in the thick of the fighting at once. One 
young officer I knew detrained with his 
platoon at noon on the Monday, the 
second day of the battle, and by three 
o’clock he was a prisoner. He had only 
been in France three days. Many were 
equally unfortunate. 

But never a grumble did the soldiers 
indulge in. They seemed to consider the 
faulty information and the miscalculations 


of the allied commanders as all a matter 
of course, too. Or perhaps they did not 
think about them. They all agreed that 
they had had “ a hell of a time,” but 
they thought they had given the Germans 
" something to think about,” and they 
were quite ready to take them on again. 
They were not like the little Frenchman 
to whom I gave a hit in my car during 
the retreat after Charleroi. He sat with 
his head in his hands, saying at intervals, 
" Ah, monsieur, la guerre, comme e’est 
triste,” or “ Oue e’est triste, la guerre.” 

Wonderful men those British soldiers 
of 1914. They set the standard for the 
men who came after them, the men of 
’15, and ’16, and '17, and ’18 ; and 
the standard has been magnificently 
maintained. 

Mons is a dry, uninspiring little town. 
I was there first in the year of the Belgian 
general strike. I went with Percival 
Phillips to attend a huge demonstration 
of miners who had stopped work. In 
this part of Belgium the people are 
Walloons, not Flemings. They speak 
French, not Flemish, and are more 
French in character than then - more 
Teutonic fellow-country'men in the North 
and East of Belgium. Some of the 
speeches at that miners’ demonstration 
were in a most impassioned vein. Little 
thought had Phillips or I that spring 
Sunday of a day when Mons would be 
world-famous as the scene of the opening 
battle in the world-war. Students of the 
wars of the Low Countries knew Mons 
as a frequent centre of fighting, but to the 
rest it was merely a name, or probably 
not even that. 

The Great Break-Through 

And now it will stand for ever in 
British history as a symbol of the stead¬ 
fastness of the old Regular Army of the 
British Isles. Not only because it gave 
its name to the first battle of the 
war, but also l>ecause the approach to 
Mons in the fifth year of the war was 
made possible by the British troops who 
broke through the fortified positions which 
we call the Hindenburg—while the Ger¬ 
mans call them the Siegfried—line, and so 
spoiled the plan which the German High 
Command cherished up to that moment 
of resisting on this line during the 
winter. 

Only once has this famous line been 
breached, between Cambrai and St. 
Ouentin, in the direction of Bohain, on 
October 9th, and the breach was made 
by British troops. 

The war correspondents, it seems to 
me, did not make enough of this. Few 
people realise what it means. Our official 
despatches have not yet told us what 
troops broke through these positions 
which the Germans certainly believed 
to Ire impregnable. In the flood ol news 
W'hich has popped through the newspapers 
during the past few months the grandeur 
of this feat of gallantry by British troops 
has been overlooked. But history will 
put things in their right perspective. 
Many of the "great battles” will be 
dismissed as small affairs. The really 
big achievements will stand out as they 
should. Among them will assuredly be 
the break-through on October 9th which 
caused the immediate fall of Cambrai and 
opened up the road to Mons. 
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Prince of Wales Joins in French Rejoicing 



The Prince of Wales, on the steps of the statue erected to Marshal 
Villars in Denain, at the march-past on October 27th of the 
Canadian brigade that had delivered the town a few days before. 
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T c h 55 ,l ? 89,v, ?JiL Serve® on October 27th in the Church of Denain to commemorate the rescue of the town by the Canadians. The Prince 
ot Wales, with a Canadian general on either side of him, sat immediately in front of the altar. Inset : The Prince and General Currie 
talking with some of the Denain veterans of 1870, who proudly brought forward their flag long kept in secret security. 
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President Poincare and the Liberators of Lille 


President Poincare, with General Birdwood, inspecting the British guard of honour at the entrance to Lille before the city which had 
been re-won for France was. formally handed over to the [President. It was on October 17th that troop9 of the British Fifth Army, 
under the command of General Birdwood, encircled and captured Lille, 


M. Raymond Poincare, President of the French Republic, with 
General Birdwood at the Gate of Lille, and (left) arrival of the 
President at the city gate. 
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in two l?«nor^ n « < ^ uee " E!,z abeth «n the great square of Bruges. On October 25th the King and Queen of the Belgians flew to Bruaes 
4 thev *i «• Accom P anfed by their eldest son and by Admiral Sir Roger Keyes and Brigadier-General the Ear? o\ Athlons 

y a e their formal re-entry into the town amid scenes of loyal enthusiasm and national rejoicing quite indescribable. 


itself was little injured, and the famous belfry and the facade of the old Hotel de Ville were not damaqed. 
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Allenby and Marshall Making for Aleppo: 


British infantry entering Kirkuk. Lying on the main road between Bagdad and Mosul, and about a hundred miles south-east of the latter 
town, Kirkuk was entered from the south by British patrols on October 25th, and captured on the same evening after only slight opposition 
from the Turks, who occupied high ground north ot the town in considerable strength. 


Triple roads that made possible the wonderful work of General Allenby’s army in Palestine. Three parallel ways are shown in thi 9 
picture ©t British troops advancing across the sandy ways of the Sinai Peninsula, and all had their share in bringing about the final triumph. 
In the foreground troops are marching along one of the “ wire roads ** devised for making easier the walking over loose sand. These 
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By Sandy Wastes and Babylonian Waterways 


General Caley’s Staff passing the burning Turkish headquarters while making their entrance into Kirkuk. The British troops [gave the 
Turks no rest in Mesopotamia, pursuing them up both banks of the Tigris and threatening their communications from both the east and the 
west. As the Turks retreated they burned much of their stores. After being driven from Kirkuk they withdrew towards Altun Keupri. 


were formed by stretching ordinary netting over the surface of the sand. Beyond the marching troops the horse9 are following the 
ordinary traffic road of sand, while beyond them is a stretch of the iron road, the railway that was laid by the engineers accompanying the army 
in its march across Sinai as a preliminary to the great advance into Palestine that culminated in the capture of Aleppo. 
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Victorious Italy’s Intrepid Allies in Albania 


Band of Albanian irregulars who have been helping the Italians in driving the 
invader from their land, and (left) the leader of one of these bands. 
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Members of one of the bands of Albanian irregulars—who are noted as guerrilla fighters—among the rocky terrain of their country, anc 
(right) two types of the men and of the costumes worn by these hardy warriors, many of whom have played a fine part in the war. 


An Albanian peasants’ dance, and (right) some typical members of a band of 
Albanian irregulars. 
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Allied Troops Who Shared in Italy’s Triumph 


British soldiers in Italy taking advantage of a shallow running stream to cleanse 
their motor-lorries of some of the dust and dirt accumulated in the recent rapid 
and decisively victorious military operations. 


Italian cavalry swimming their horses.across a stream Inset above : 3 

A F rr y 0h on°t O h r e P Piave, with Shich the 7th British Division was beaded. 
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Gainers of Glory from St. Quentin to Cambrai 



In the British advance near St. Quentin: Machine-gunners going forward in lorries to join in the advance. The town of St. Quentin, 
near the point where British and French troops were fighting, forward together, was retaken by the French on Oct. 2nd, on which 
date the official report simply announced : “ The enemy has been completely ejected from St. Quentin, the whole of which we occupy. 



In the outskirts of Cambrai. A Canadian soldier on the look-out from behind a tree for evidence of a lurking enemy sniper. It was 
at four o’clock in the morning of October 9th that “ in the darkness, except for the light of the stars, Canadian and English troops 
pressing close from north and south joined hands in the chief square of Cambrai.” 
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THE EYES OF THE NAVY 


UP IN 


I T has become an axiom that this is 
a young man’s war. Go to the Royal 
Naval Air Stations and you will see 
that this is a very young man’s war. The 
men who are doing the big things in the 
air have hardly reached manhood ; most 
of them are mere boys, round-cheeked, 
smiling cherubs, who have not yet reached 
the stage of becoming conscious of 
danger. 

“ West Good Luck ” Air Station is 
miles from nowhere, but it is -very near 
being paradise itself. The grounds are 
beautifully laid out, flowers are abundant, 
and the living accommodation really too 
good. If bustle and activity betoken war 
there are no signs of them here. 

When I was asked to take a flight in 
one of these war aeroplanes X pictured 
a greasydooking aerodrome, with serious- 
looking men overcharged with nervous 
energy. Instead, coming among the 
bracken were three tan-complexioned boys, 
who asked me if I were the man for whom 
they were waiting. 

I’m to take you up,” said the youngest. 
Young Lifts took me round the aero¬ 
drome — cutting across the great airship 
hangars to the aeroplane quarters. Here 
we examined almost every type of machine 
engine, and my youthful guide certainly 
appeared to have considerable theoretical 
knowledge. 

Making a Start 

The object of this aeroplane stunt 
to-day was to patrol — to spy out the 
land—or, rather, the sea. From a fairly 
safe altitude an aeroplane or airship can 
sec whether any hostile submarines are 
in the vicinity. I was to be given a 
practical illustration of this. We had our 
bombs ready—and, in case of an attack 
by Zeppelins or German aeroplanes, we had 
the gun ready, too. Also, rye had a brand- 
new wireless gear of which Fitts, who is 
behind me, is very proud. 

We muffle ourselves up like Eskimos, 
and he hands me a pair of goggles. 1 see 
his mouth moving, and from his expres¬ 
sion I gather he is addressing me. He 
motions me to climb in. 

In the meantime the mechanics are 
busy, two at the propeller and two on 
either side of the aeroplane, holding ropes 
ready to pull away the wooden plugs, or 
" rests,” from under the wheels. 

"Contact, sir!” shouts the mechanic 
to F'itts. 

" Contact! ” I can just hear him 
repeat. 

" Switch off, sir ! ” 

" Switch off ! ” the pilot echoes. 

A sweeping motion of the propeller. 

" Contact, sir ! ” 

” Contact ! ” 

The propeller stops dead. 

’< Switch off, sir ! ” 

" Switch off ! ” 

I’m thinking it is taking the deuce of 
a long time starting, but to the others 
this is apparently the ordinary routine. 
The mechanics hang on to the propeller, 
this time preparatory to a big effort. 

” Contact, sir ! ” one hears the mechanic 
for the third time. Round go the pro¬ 
pellers, whirring fitfully at first, then 
gathering in momentum with a scientific 
regularity—faster—faster. 

The noise is deafening. The spluttering 
threatens to overturn the machine. 
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A WAR-PLANE 


By Sydney A. Moseley 

’’ Ready, sir ! ” 

" Right-ho ! ’’ 

The two mechanics pull away the plugs 
on either wheels, and the engine seems to 
be overreaching itsclt in its attempt to 
break its bonds. With a gentle whir of 
relief the machine moves forward quietly 
along the grass, and then, when I am 
expecting it to mount, the noise subsides 
and the machine all but stops. Fitts 
steers it away from the airship hangars— 
onoc more the engines gather up their 
strength, and the aeroplane is lifting. 

Over the Sea 

At once I realise the necessity of a warm 
face-covering and — why on earth have i 
pulled off my goggles ? 

" flood Lord - 

The machine is suddenly tilted till — 
another inch and it must capsize. I have 
a mind to throw my weight on the ether 
side in order to balance matters. But 
what would Fitts say if he saw ? 

Thank Heaven we arc on the level 
again ! These war-machines are a trifle 
capricious. 

" Heigh-ho 1 ” 

Up shoots her nose, round she veers— - 
and the blessed box of wireless bumps 
on my knees and opens. With one hand 
1 try to close the box, with the other I 
alternately hold on and try to put my 
goggles on. 

“ Whoa! ” 

Up comes the earth at an angle of -t.5- 
It looks like a photograph taken at an 
obtuse angle. We are still flying high over 
fields and barns, the whole scene below 
resembling (has it been described thus 
before) a jig-saw. Odd-shaped pieces of 
green, yellow, white, and black all seem 
to fit in as they should — only here and 
there there is a break, as if one or two 
pieces are missing. 

" Heave-ho ! ” 

Up and down she jolts for a minute, like 
a ship on a bad patch. Then level again. 
Once more I look down over the sides to 
study the jig-saw, but it has gone — 
vanished in a trice. 

On my port side and on my starboard 
side alf is a haze. Anon, penetrating 
through the veil, I observe the jagged 
ends of earth and a sheet of blue —the sea. 

But why has he stopped ? It must 
be the wind holding him up, for the 
engines are still whirring, making an awful 
din ; but, apparently, he is still unable to 
make headway in face of the gale. What 
will he do about it ? 

Looking for Submarines 

He side-slips again— I am decided at 
once that I hate this side-slipping Business 
— and he is climbing even higher. 

Then, suddenly, the engines stop—I 
knew something would happen !— and, 
oo-er 1 The aeroplane is falling, falling a 
sheer drop of miles it seems. Now the 
engines are clattering again, and \vc are 
on a level once more, perceptibly nearer 
the sea. 

My interest is now taken up in looking 
for submarines. Easy enough, I think. 
That sheet of blue need only show an 
elongated patch of grey, and—we have 
him. To press one of those levers and 
p U H — and watch the aerial bomb go 
whizzing below—oh, it’s a delightful 
anticipation, I'm sorrv to say 1 


Blue, blue, and no grey patches. For 
a moment a feeling that the business must 
soon grow monotonous comes over iv. 

Going along at this pace, with this hcad- 
splitting noise, without seeming to move-- 
oh, one must soon tire!—I take to 
examining the wireless. I read the labels 
on each screw, and I try to shut the box. 
It is, however, difficult with one hand. 
Try with two hands, and leave hold of m y 
frail support ? Not on your life ! 

This machine, I’ve soon got to know, 
has a nasty, discourteous way of tilting 
over on its side and taking a flying leap 
when it feels so inclined— and without 
giving due notice. No! The box ern 
remain open, and goggles can remain off. 
What I’ve got I hold ! 

Then I look again below on the bine 
sheet, and, for the first time, 1 reedy 
become excited. 

A long strip of grey was there, lying 
well out of the water, so it seemed to uv?. 
If he could only drop a few hundred feet, 
it would be as easy as -- 

Goodness gracious ! The idiot, having 
found his quarry, is turning back. With 
a few of these nasty side-slips I have 
already mentioned, he turns his back on 
the blue sheet and the grey patch, ’ d 
makes full track for the jig-saw. 

Down in a Spiral 

T am as angry as can be. The jig-saw, 
the dots which resemble houses, the black 
lines which represent roads— all these 
have no interest for me. Aeroplaning is 
monotonous and foolish. 

No wonder one becomes impulsive and 
executes stunts in the air. To relieve the 
monotony of jogging along like Stephen¬ 
son’s first engine one would do anything. 

Sea becomes a trifle tedious after a while, 
but here — why, if they’d only let me climb 
out on the wings it would relieve the 
monotony. 

And the fool of a boy simply runs away 
from the submarine. What a time he 
takes in getting back ! Probably he is in 
difficulties. Why on earth they sent me 
out with a flyer who is in the course of 
training beats me. 

Oh, here are big oblongs— the hangars. 
I suppose. And what is he up to now ? 
For up comes the earth, first rearing up 
like a wall, and then — like a ceiling ! 

Has the pilot lost control of the machine, 
or has he merely looped the loop ? Oh, 
this isn’t quite so bad — a slow, narrow 
spiral, round and round the same spot, 
exactly as if one were descending a spiral 
staircase. Now he hovers directly over 
the hangar. In a trice he will crash on 
top of it. In another second he has shot 
clean forward, and, with a sensation truly 
delightful, lands gently on the grass and 
gambols along till the mechanics catch 
us up. 

“ Well,” he calls to me, “ unstrap ' 
Good Lord ! Why, you haven’t strapped 
yourself in ! ” 

Half my headgear is blown away. I 
was seated in front of the machine, catch¬ 
ing the wind full blast, while he was behind. 
My eyes arc watering and I am half- 
numbed. Also I am very angry. 

“ W’hy on earth did you let that sub¬ 
marine go ? ” I impatiently ask. 

“ We’re only supposed to go for German 
submarines,” he says, in a matter-of-fact 
tone. 










Cheerful Canadians comparing the souvenirs they had collected during the great advance into and beyond Cambrai—a pair of field- 
glasses and an Iron Cross. Bight: A well-satisfied Canadian enjoying blackberries which he had just gathered in Bourlon Wood 
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Winter Kit and Summer Smiles for Victors’ Wear 


Special kit and equipment [have been issued to British troops in North Russia. 
Here are shown a sleigh packed for hauling, and (left) a sentry in Arctic clothing. 


fubmarine W ch , aser e drnot S<! n 6 rhe n M h ®H^ eStern fr0nt ,l '? i 9 h ‘ : Captain Nelson, of the United States Navy, in command of the American 
submarine-chaser depot .n the mediterranean, shaking hands with the head of a British Mission that arrived to inspect this base. 
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Teuton Booby Traps for British Troops & Tanks 



Tank traps met with by the British troops on roads leading to the enemy positions in France, and (right) German camp in a quarry 
captured by British troops during a recent advance in France. The passages in this quarry run for hundreds of yards into the chalk. 



Camouflaged mine-crater found by the British on the taking of La Bassee. The Germans had covered in the crater with a network cS 
materials in order to give the superficial impression of solidity, in the hope that British troops, guns, or Tanks would fall into it. 
German prisoners have been called upon to point out such “ booby traps ” devised by their fellows* 
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OUR DIARY OF THE WAR 

Chronology of Events, September 1st to October 31st, 1918 


SEPT. 1st. -Australian troops cap¬ 
ture Peronoe. Sailly-Saillisel, Saillisel, 
Bouchaveancs, and Rancourt taken. On 
the Lys front Ncuve Eglisc is captured. 

2nd. — German “ Switch ” Line 
Broken. — Canadians break through the 
Drocourt-Qudant liue on front of six 
miles. They capture Cagnicourt and 
Villers ; prisoners total 10,000. General 
Mangin takes Neuilly. 

3rd.—South of the Lys River 
British take Richebourg-St. Vaasfc and 
establish themselves bet ween La BasstT 
road and Estaircs, which is occupied. 

4th. — Canal du Nord forced. 
British force passage of the Tortille 
River and Canal du Nord. north of 
Moisiaihs. Northern outskirts of Hav- 
rineourt Wood, cast of the canal line, 
are reached. West bank is gained 
opposite Dfhnieourt and Boursies. 
Mteuvres is occupied, and Hill 03 and 
Plocgsteert captured. 

French compel German retreat 
between Nord Canal and the. Oise and 
from the line of the Vcsle. 

5th.— British advance north and 
south of Peronnc and north-cast of 
Wulvcrghem. French reach t he Aisnc 
between Condo and Vieil-Arcy. 

Japanese troops enter Khabarovsk. 

6th.—French occupy Chauny. lfam, 
and Tergnier. British capture southern 
and western jortions of Havrincourt 
Wool. 

7th.—British reach line Beauvois- 
'Roisel-HavrincoflK Wood. French force 
pissage of St. Quentin Canal at 1 * 011 ! 
d * Ttigny and St.. Simon. 

8th.—British enter area of de¬ 
fensive systems constructed by them 
prior to German March offensive on 
southern portion of battle-front. Pri- 
s mers Liken during tirst week cf 
September exceed 19,000. 

French carry Vaux, Fluqui&res, 
aul Happencourt. 

9th. — British capture Gouzeau- 
court Wood, and French push across 
Crozat ('anal. 

10th. — French progress east of 
Crozat. Canal, and British north-east cf 
Neuve Ohapellc. 

11th.—British capture Attilly, Yen- 
delles, and Vermand. French defeat 
counter-attack to south-east of Roupy. 

12th. — Great American Offensive. 
— American First Army, assisted by 
French units, attacks in the St. Mihiel 
sector. and advances live miles ; 8,000 
.prisoners taken. 

British capture Havrincourt and 
Manures with 1,500 prisoners, and 
capture whole of Holnon Wood... French 
o cupy Savy. 

Liner Galway Castle torpedoed ; 
over 154 missing. 

13th.—Complete success of General 
Pershing's First American Army ; the 
Nt. Mihiel salient flattened out ; pri¬ 
soners increased to 15,000, and 200 
guns taken. 

Austria issues Peace Note. 

14th.—British progress soutli and 
north of Holnon Wood. 

British evacuate Baku. 

15th. — British capture Maisscmy, 
and advance astride the Ypres-Comines 
Canal. French capture Vailly and 
1 Mont dcs Singes. 

Victory in Balkans.—Serbian and 
French troops carry Bulgarian positions 
in mountainous zone of the Dopropolje, 
and take 800 prisoners. 

16th.—Slight advance in neigh¬ 
bourhood of Plocgsteert and cast of 
Ypres. • French progress north-cast and 
cast of Sancy. 

Gotha raid on Paris. 

Franco-Serbian advance, on front 
id 10 miles, reaches depth of live miles. 
Over 4.000 prisoners and 30 guns taken. 

17th. — Franco-Serhians reach the 
Ccrna. 

18th.—British Third and Fourth 
Armies attack between Holnon to 
Couzeaucourt, storm outer defences of 
Hindenburg line, particularly before Be 
Vcrguier, Villeret, and Hargicourt, and 
west and south-west of Bcllieourt. 
Leinpirc taken ; 0,000 prisoners. French 
capture Savy Wood and Fontaine-les- 
(. leres. 

Serbian cavalry reach Poloshko; 
another cavalry force approaching 
Prilep ; Bulgarians in full retrcai. 
British and Greek troops attack west 
and east of Lake Doiran. 

Japanese occupy Dingo veshtchensk. 


19th. — Great British attack :'n 
Palestine, between Rafat and the sea. 
Infantry advances 12 miles to Tul 
Keram, while cavalry advance east of 
Shochem and north-east on El Afulch 
au l Beisan : 8,000 prisoners. 

Serbians within eight miles of the 
Yardar and along the Cerna. 

British gain ground north of 
Gauche Wood ; over 10,000 prisoners 
to date. Mceuvres retaken. 

20th.—French take Benav, south 
of StQuentin. 

In Palestine General Allenby’s 
cavalry occupies Nazareth, Afulch. and 
Beisan. 

21st. — The Turkish Debacle. —" 

British infantry advances in Palestine 
to the line Beit Dejan-Samaria-Bir 
Asur. while the cavalry operate south 
from Jenin and Beisan. The prisoners 
total 13,000, and 120 guns are cap¬ 
tured. 

Franco-Serbian armies reach the 
Yardar in direction of Negotin. 

22nd.— The Victory in Palestine. — 
British seize passages of Jordan at Jisr 
cd Dainich. The Seventh and Eighth 
Turkish Armies cease to exist ; 25,000 
prisoners and 260 guns counted. 

Bulgarians retreat on 100-mile 
front, embracing Lake Doiran in east 
and Monastir in west-. Allies take 
Ghevgeli. 

23rd. — French reach t lie Oise about 
three miles north of La Eero. 

Turks retreat east of the Jordan. 
T 11 north British cavalry occupy Haifa 
and Acre. 

French carry Prilep. 

24th.—Bulgarians retreat in dis¬ 
order to Strumitza harassed by pur¬ 
suing Allies. 

French capture Francilly-Selcncy. 

25th. — British cavalry occupy 
Tiberias. Semakh, and Ks Samrah, 011 
Sea of Galilee ; also Amman, on Hedjaz 
Railway; 45,000 prisoners and 2(55 

guns taken to date. British capture 

Selency. 

26th. — Franco-American Attack in 
Argonne on 40-mile front, from the 
middle of Champagne to the Meuse : 
French under General Gouraud advance 
on the left several miles ; American 
First Army under General Pershing 
advances to an average depth of 
seven miles, taking Montfaucon and 
Yarennes. 

British enter Strumitza. 

27th.—Battle for Cambrai. — British 
attack from Saucliy l'Estr6es south to 
before Gouzeaucourt. Bourlon Wood, 
Beaucamp, and Flesquicres captured. 
The Canal du Nord is crossed, and 
Sauchy l’Estree and Saucliy Cauchy 
arc taken : prisoners total over 10,000. 

Americans take Very, Epionville, 
and 8,000 prisoners. 

In Macedonia the whole Belashitza 
range is in Allies’ hands. Serbians take 
Deli Carmen. 

28th.—Allied Blow in Flanders.— 

Belgian and British offensive from Dix- 
mude to Plocgsteert. Belgians capture 
most of the llouthulst Forest and 
4,000 prisoners. 

British capture Gouzeaucourt, Mar- 
coing. and Fontaine - Notre - Dame. 
French capture Somme-Py and heights 
north of Eintainc-en-Dormois, and 
Malmai&on Fort. > 

Bulgarian envoys arrive at Salonika. 

29th.— British and American troops 
attack north-west of st. Quentin. Main 
Hindenburg defences on eastern bank 
of Scheldt Canal stormed by the 46th 
Division. During last three days over 
22.000 prisoners captured on St. 
Quentin-Cambrai front. 

French occupy Forest of Pinon 
and reach the Ailette. They cross the 
St. Quentin-La Fere road, and advance 
11 miles between Ailette and the 
Aisne. 

Allies in Belgium take Passehen- 
daelc, Ghcluvclt, and Mcssines-; 6,000 
prisoners are captured. 

30th.—Bulgaria accepts allied terms 
and suirendeis. 

General Berthelot’s army attacks 
Germans between Vcsle ami the Aisne. 
British-Brlgian advance reaches the 
Roulers-Menin road. The number of 
prisoners taken by British and Arabs 
in Palestine since Sept. 18th is 60,000. 
British capture 66,300 prisoners in 
France during September. 


OCT. 1st.—French troops capture 
St. Quentin. 

North of St. Quentin British take 
Levcrgies and Estrcos, and win high 
ground south of Le Cnfelet and village 
of Vendhiiilc. The Rumilly - Beau - 
revoir-Fonsomme defences are broken. 

British occupy Damascus ; over 
7,000 prisoners taken. 

2nd.—German retreat between the 
Vcsle and the Aisne. and from Annen- 
tiercs to the south towards Lons., 
Fleurbaix is taken. French capture 
Ghallorange, in Champagno. 

Italian and British warships raid 
Durazzo. 

3rd.—In C'liampagne French carry 
crest of Blanc Mont and, north-west of 
Rheims, Gormicy. 

German retreat 011 Lille. Germans 
continue retreat on a 20-mile front 
from Armentifcres to Lens, evacuating 
Arnientieres, I<a Bass6e, and Lens. 
British advanced troops roach general 
line—Avion, Vcndin-le-Yieil. Hautay, 
and Herlics—and are east of Bois 
Grenier. 

North of St. Quentin British attack 
on an eight-mile front, and advance 
throe miles. Sequchart is taken and 
the Scheldt Canal crossed, and Lc 
Catclet and Gouy taken. 

Announced Prince Max of Badin 
appointed German Chancellor. 

4th. — British advance towards 
Lille, occupying Wavrin and Erquing- 
hem. French and American troops 
advance between Rheims and Verdun. 

German Note to President Wilson 
inviting opening of peace negotiations. 

5th.—British advance east of the 
breach in the Hindenburg line and take 
Bcaurevoir and Aubcnciioul. 

King Ferdinand of Bulgaria abdi¬ 
cates in favour of his son, C rown Prince 
Boris. 

Germans retreat on 28-miIo front 
towards the Suippe and the Arnes. 

6th.—French pursuit, of enemy 
along whole of Suipi>e front. British 
gain Fresnoy. 

Allied troops take 80,000 prisoners 
to date in Palestine. 

7th.—Heavy lighting continues on 
the Suippe to north and north-east, of 
Rheims. French follow up German 
retreat, cross the river near Bertri- 
eourt and capture the village. Across 
tlie Aisne, Berry-au-Bac is recaptured. 

Beirut occupied by French, Sidon 
by British. 

8th. — Great British Victory.— 
British, French, and American troops 
attack in Picardy on 21-mile front from 
C'ambrai to St. Quentin, inflicting a 
heavy defeat on enemy; over 10,000 
prisoners and 200 guns captured. 
General Gouraud takes lsles-sur-Siiippo. 

President Wilson demands ex¬ 
planation of Prince Max’s Note. 

9th.—Fall of Cambrai to British.— 
French advance five miles east of Si. 
Quentin, and in valley of Aisne take 
Grand-Ham and Lancon. 

10th. — British capture Le Gateau. 

Irish mail boat Leinster torpedoed ; 
451 missing. 

11th.—Widespread German Re¬ 
treat.—-in C hampagne French pressure 
compels enemy to abandon on a 37-mile 
front all positions north of the Suippe 
and the Arnes. Farther to cast French 
progress and occupy Machault and 
many villages. They enter Youziers. 

British capture Fressics, and ad¬ 
vance north and south of River Sensce. 

12th. — General advance of the 
French continued. La Fere captured. 

British progress towards valley of 
tlie Selle and reach outskirts of Douai. 

Serbians capture Nish. 

German Government accepts Pre¬ 
sident Wilson’s terms. 

13th. — French capture Laon. 
British cross Sensec Canal at Aubigny- 
au-Bac. 

Germans abandon Cltemin. des 
Dames. St. Gobain Forest, and line of 
tiie Suippe. 

14th.—Battle in Belgium. Belgian. 
French, and British forces attack from 
Dixmudc to Wervicq. Borders and 
Iseghem arc taken, also Cortemarck 
station, 15 miles from Bruges; over 
8,000 prisoners captured. 

Italians occupy Durazzo. 

15th.—Further Allied Advance in 
Belgium.—British capture Mcnin ; over 
12.000 prisoners in two days. 


President Wilson's Reply to German 
Note of October 12th published. 

16th. British, fighting east of 
Ypres, capture Coniines and Wclvor- 
ghem. 

French and Belgians take Ing» |- 
munster and Lichtervelde. 

To south-west of Lille British cross 
the Haute Deule Canal. 

17th.—Ostend, Lillp, and Douai 
occupied by allied forces. Vice- Admiral 
Sir Roger Keyes lands at Oat-end; 
British Fifth Army occupies Lille. 
British, American, and French attack 
between Le Gateau and llohain, and 
advance three miles; over 4,000 pri¬ 
soners taken. 

18th.—-British and American troops 
continue advance and enter Bazuel. 

British occupy Roubaix and Tour- 
coing. 

Zeebrugge and Bruges occupied. 

19th. Allied advance between tho 
Oise and Le Gateau continued. 

French storm the Bunding Stel- 
lung. 

French reach t he Danube in region 
of Vidin (Bulgaria). 

2Cth. — British force passage of 
Selle River live miles from Valenciennes, 
and gain high ground overlooking 
valley of the Harpies ; 3,000 prisoners. 

East of Vouzieres French reach 
outskirts of I’crron. 

21st.— German _reply to President 
Wilson published. 

22nd.— Troo|»s of the British First 
Army enter suburbs of Valenciennes, 
and north of it penetrate into Kaismes 
/ Forest. 

French and Belgian forces attack 
along line of Lys Canal towards Ghent, ; 
canal is crossed and 1,100 prisoners 
taken. 

23rd.— Big British advance be¬ 
tween the Scheldt and Le Gateau. The 
First Army bushes through the Raismes 
Forest and takes Bruay. 

24th.—British resume attack on 
whole front between the Sambre-ct,- 
Oisc Canal and the Scheldt, and over¬ 
come enemy’s resistance. Over 7,000 
prisoners since morning of 23rd. 

President Wilson’s reply to Ger¬ 
man Note of October 21st. published. 

Allied offensive in Italy on Tren- 
tino front and on the Middle Piave. 

25th. — British progress on front, 
south of Kivfcr Scheldt ; Scpmeries 
and Querenaing captured. 

French progress on eight,-mile 
front on the Souche, and on 17-mile 
front bet ween the Souche and the Aisne, 
near Chateau Porcicn. 

British reach Kirkuk. 

26th.—Italians advance in Grappa 
sector, and hold Asolone and Pertica. 
They take 4,000 prisoners. 

British occupy Aleppo. 1 

General von Ludendorff resigns. 

27th.—The Tenth Italian Army, 
under Lord Cavan, attacks orf the 
Piave, which is crossed at island of 
Grave cli Papadopoli. Over 9,000 pri¬ 
soners taken. 

British occupy Muslimie Station. 

General Marshall’s eastern column 
a pproaches outskirts of Altim Keupri, 
(50 miles south-east of Mosul. 

28tb.—Austria-Hungary Capitula¬ 
tion.—Austria-Hungary, in reply to 
President. Wilson’s Note of October 
18th. declares herself ready to negotiate 
a separate armistice. 

British take Kalat Shcrgat., on 
Tigris. 

29th.—Great Italian ad vanoe. Pas¬ 
sage of Monticano, north of Oderzo, 
by Tenth Army; Mt. Cosen and 
Coneglia no captured ; 33,000 prisoners. 

30th.—Surrender of Turkish Army 
on Tigris after battle near Kalat 
Shcrgat ; 7,000 prisoners. 

31st. —Sweeping Defeat 0 ! Austria. 
—Italians completely break down re¬ 
sistance of Austrians, who arc in full 
retreat from Asiago plateau to the sea ; 
prisoners exceed 50,000. Austrians 
cross Italian fighting-line for purpose 
of obtaining an armistice. 

Surrender of Turkey.—An armistice 
comes into operation at noon. Terms 
include free passage for Allied Fleets 
through Bosphorus to Black Sea; 
occupation of forts in Dardanelles and 
Bosphorus necessary to secure their 
passage, and immediate repatriation of 
all allied prisoners of war. 
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GERMANY F ROM WITHI N 9 

IMPENDING CLASH | 

By Frederic William Wile p 

Late Beilin Correspondent of the “ Daily Mail " 


G ERMAN character and mentality are 
on trial. Will the Fatherland suc¬ 
cumb to the inevitable and swallow 
defeat, or, following the last-ditch load of 
the War Lords, go down fighting ? It is 
almost impossible, amid the kaleidoscopic 
events of the moment, to discuss Germany 
except in interrogatories. One thing only 
is positively certain—she stands at bay, 
deserted by her beaten allies and en¬ 
veloped by her enemies. It is well 
within the range of possibilities that 
by the time this page is printed in 
The War Illustrated Germany's fate 
will have been irrevocably decided. 
William If. as Kaiser may have shuffled 
off, or, with Ludendorff’s aid, he may 
have re-established a Dictatorship at Main 
Headquarters, whither, at the hour of 
writing, he is reported to have " fled ” for 
refuge. We shall soon see. 

Two Governments 

It is as plain as a pikestaff that dormant 
revolution already exists in Germany. 1 
mean by that that two de facto Govern¬ 
ments are visible. One is the sham 
Democratic regime which pretends to- owe 
allegiance to the Reichstag Majority, the 
so-called People’s Government headed by 
Prince Max of Baden. The other is the 
Militarist Government, whose seat is at 
Main Headquarters in the field. The Berlin 
Government has the authority, while the 
Militarist Government possesses the power. 
At the very moment the Reichstag 
Government was shearing the Kaiser of 
his Kommandogewalt (right of control over 
the Army), Hindenburg was issuing a 
defiant manifesto to commanders of the 
German Army at home and at the front 
to hold out to the last against the 
armed forces of the enemy. 

A Crucial Test 

If the Berlin People's Government decides 
to throw up the sponge and accept the 
Allies’ armistice terms, no matter how 
drastic, and the Main Headquarters 
Government srfys “ Never ! ” we shall be 
face to face with a crucial test of strength 
between the- rival regimes. The revo¬ 
lution will have arrived. One or other of 
the antagonistic elements must then pre¬ 
vail. It is difficult to believe that triumph 
could rest with the militarists. They are 
claiming that the soldiers arc still loyal, 
and fighting both hard and willingly. 
Our recent struggles- in the Argonne and 
before Valenciennes certainly verify that 
pretension. Bid how loit" will the soldiers 
and sailors obey militarist orders when they 
know that the orders are in direct violation 
of the wishes and commands of the People's 
accepted Government at Berlin ? 

Good Riddance to Austria 

In Berlin days I often heard Prussian 
officers speak in contemptuous terms of 
,■ the military worth of Austria and the 
U Austrian Army. They always professed 
w to believe that Germany, when it came 
V to a " show down,” would have to and 
jj could " take care of herself.” Throughout 
• the war it has been the fashion in Germany 
U to say that Austria has always had to be 
y helped while incapable of rendering help 
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to Germany. I imagine that talk of this 
kind must now be rampant, and that the 
last-ditchers are trying to buoy up the 
people to prolong the war single-handed 
by reminding them that Austria, far from 
ever being a German asset, was a cumber¬ 
some liability. 

Disaster from the Air 

Clamour for peace on almost any terms 
will be intensified in Germany by the 
incalculable military possibilities which the 
defection of Austria opens up to the Allies, 
f take it for granted that by the time this 
number of The War Illustrated ap¬ 
pears, allied forces will be well into 
Austrian territory. When they have es¬ 
tablished a new allied frontier in Bohemia, 
on the borders of Saxony, or in the 
Austrian Tyrol, adjacent to the borders of 
Bavaria, or in North-Western Austria, 
close to Silesia, we shall be within easy 
striking distance of Germany's vitals. 
We shall not need to invade Germany 
in the ordinary sense. We shall be able 
to deal destruction (torn the shy. As the 
“ Daily Mail,” always to the front in 
sniffing opportunities for aircraft, saga¬ 
ciously pointed out at the moment of 
Austria’s collapse, the following important 
German cities are now at the mercy of fast 
bombing-planes, the distances given being 
from well inside Austrian territory : 

Miles Pop. Miles. Pop. 

Berlin 120 2,671,000 Nuremberg 80 333,000 
Breslau 80. 512,000 Munich....45 506,000 
Dresden 40 . 548,000 Stuttgart ..90 286,000 
Leipzig 80 . 589,000 Gotha.80 38,000 

“The Stuff to Give 'Em!” 

From the craven whines sent up from 
Frankfort, Mannheim, Cologne, and other 
Hun communities recently raided by us 
from the clouds, we know that nothing 
puts the fear of God into the Germans as 
effectively as air attacks. I am pretty 
sure that even Junker die-hards will long 
less fervently for. a fight to the finish 
when a few of their towns and hamlets 
have gone through the experiences that 
we Londoners weathered in 1916 and 
1917. It has been said over and over 
again that the German respects force, and 
force only. Now that we have it in our 
power to do so, let us apply air force, in 
President Wilson’s grim words, “ without 
stint.” It is indubitably “ the stuff to 
give ’em ! ” 

, Looking Ahead 

I see that a representative meeting of 
German merchants, manufacturers, ship¬ 
pers, and financiers, held under the chair¬ 
manship of a Deutsche Bank director, 
declared for peace, “ even if it should 
require sacrifices.” These spokesmen of the 
hard-headed commercial community want 
to save from the coming crash what 
still can be saved. They are looking 
ahead. They have been making far- 
reaching preparations for after-thc-war 
trade. • Tlieir plans and plots, of course, 
have been shattered in many directions— 
Central Europe, for example—by events 
of the past few weeks. But the German 
exporter and banker still have a scheme or 
two up their sleeves, and they want peace 


before all chance of their materialising 
has vanished. 

1 read other motives Ijetwcen the lines 
ol the resolutions adopted by the business 
leaders of Germany in favour of ” peace 
and democracy.” They imagine they will , 
have a claim to our favour and forgive¬ 
ness if they come to us with evidence | 
that they supported the Allies’ demands 
for regeneration and reform in Germany. 1 
They reckon upon our short memories. 

1 hope that they are miscalculating 
grievously in thinking that a week of j 
sham repentance can blot out four years j 
and more of crime unspeakable. 

Germany of To-morrow 

The Germans are looking ahead, as I I 
have just pointed out. Let its look ahead, 
too. One of the things that looms on the j 
horizon of the future is a German State j 
of formidable area and population in the j 
heart of the Continent. We shall lop [ 
Poland and Alsace-Lorraine from what 
now constitutes the German Empire. 1 
Even Schleswig may go back to the Danes. 
But, despite these amputations, Germany 
will remain a large and populous country. 
To it is bound to be annexed in one form j 
or another the new State of “ German- ! 
Austria.” Between the two of them— j 
Germany and German- Austria —they will 
comprise a nation of 75,000,000 or 
80,000,000 inhabitants. As Herr Ebert, 
the Government’s Socialist leader, said I 
in the Reichstag the other day, “ We 
shall still have our brains and our 
muscles.” 

We shall smash Prussian militarism. 
But we shall not have annihilated Germany's 
inborn national powers. 1 shall lie very 
much mistaken if we do not find ourselves 
in forceful contact soon. We cannot 
afford to slacken our own Reconstruction 
efforts in any respect whatever by smugly 
relying on Reconstruction difficulties in 
Germany. They will be tackled with all 
that ruihlessness, resourcefulness, and rapa¬ 
city which marked Germany’s economic 
endeavours bqfote the war. 


The German Press 


Friends and correspondents ask me 
daily “ what the German Press looks 
like ” nowadays. It looks very muck as 
it always did. The so-called Democratic 
papers open their mouths a bit wider 
and a bit more defiantly than before, and 
prattle grandly about the Constitutional 
and Democratic reforms which “ the 
people ” have finally achieved. The Old 
Gang journals —the organs of the Junkers. 
Pan-Germans, and Militarists—are also 
doing business as usual. They are froth¬ 
ing at the mouth over the alleged 
" sacrifice ” of Ludendorff at the behest 
of “ pygmies ” and at the alleged snatch¬ 
ing of military power from the Supreme 
War Lord, though they know better than 
anyone that the transfer is not genuine, 
or meant to be. They are calling for war 
to the knife and urging the nation to • 
organise for a back-to-the-wall fight for U 
defence of the Fatherland. But the w 
arrogant and triumphant tone of “ He- T 
tory ” days has .vanished from all the U 
German public prints. ,*< 
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THE EDITOR'S POSTSCRIPT 


SIDELIGHTS FROM THE RANKS 


pROM One in the 
Ranks I have re¬ 
ceived some remark¬ 
ably interesting notes 
ait his experiences. 

These throw a number 
of revealing sidelights on the work of our 
amazing Army. Not to stand between 
my correspondent and my readers, I give 
his reflections below without further 
introduction : 


was the only private I ever knew in flic — so trying, - yet so interesting—comes to 
Army, ,bv the way, who carefully pow- an end ? 


dcrc'd his face before going on parade.' In 
'civil life he was fastidious, used to luxury," 
boasting a West End flat and a valet ; in 
the Army he went through the roughest, 
dirtiest fatigues like aUtan. The commis¬ 
sion he wanted did not come, but he carried 
on smilingly to the end. 


From a Private Soldier 

“ yof never know what the man may 
1 be who stands next to you,” said 
a comrade as we fell in for parade 
this morning. Indeed you don't ! When 
the war is over I intend to write a book 
which will tell of some of the surprising 
discoveries casually made in trench and 
camp and barrack-room of the standing 
in civil life of ordinary, quiet, undistin¬ 
guished men in khaki who 
have been content to fight 
and work in the ranks. 

Why, on this very parade, 
one of my neighbours was a 
little, elderly man in' spec¬ 
tacles, who had been con¬ 
nected with the Law, and had 
been complimented, upon his 
work by .many judges. In 
the same rank was a first- 
class comedian, who. had 
appeared in riiost of the well- 
known halls. 

As a journalist, I have 
always been -keen to get into 
conversation With my fellow- 
soldiers, and 1 have known 
scores who sought neither 
commission - nor stripes) yet 
who in their civilian occupa¬ 
tions were men of no small 
importance. . Clergy m e n. 
actors, ■ labourers, clerks, en¬ 
gineers, farm-hands, solicitors, 
even editors — 1 have .known 
them all to rub shoulders in 
one parade. 


Of All Sorts and Every Class 

I HAVE .stood in the ranks with a man, 
* who quoted from Homer's Iliad, with 
men who could speak five or six languages, 
with men who have been “ knockers-up, ” 
rat-catchers, scavengers, authors, photo¬ 
graphers, musicians. In all sorts of 
Y.M.C.-A. and Church Army huts, and in¬ 
canteens I have heard .gifted professional 
men producing miracles:.out of; tinny, 
tired pianos and borrowed violins.'.. 'in 
this amazing Army of all sorts every class, 
is represented in a mixed regiment 'like 


I-IERE am I, a journalist, pretty well 
* * known in Meet 'Street,, and during 
my time in the Arinv 1 have been succes¬ 
sively a rifleman,' a clerk at II.Q., a clerk 
to- a town major (something to swank 
about, if it was cushy !), a runner, a navvy, 
an offioer’s servant, a gardener (our camp 
gardens are delightful), and a woodcutter. 
Whatever 'our occupation was before the 
war, we have learned to do and be many 
things else ; we are Tommies of all trades. 
And ■ now I hare been wounded and 
marked unfit for the line, this amazing 
Army is giving me a valuable two months’ 
course of instruction so that 1 may become 
an Army clerk at home. 


A T the wonderful A.S.C. camp where I 
•** now am we have loaders’ sections, 



and butchers' sections, and bakers’sections, 
and clerks’ sections. Amid all the mono¬ 
tonous routine, all the fed-up¬ 
ness of parades and drills and 
fatigues, there is something 
indescribably interesting 
about the co-mingling of 
trades and professions, and 
the good feeling that prevails 
surely augurs well for the 
days when, please God, wc 
shall get back to our re¬ 
spective tasks under happier 
auspices. We shall treat each 
other differently, 1 think, 
.because the common cause 
and common, suffering have 
drawn.us of the rank and 
file so closely together. 


Buy War Bonds 

^fl^l.THOUGH the end ol 

if 

Hri 


Copyright 

BREAK-UP 


I REMEMBER in the Rifle 
1 Brigade joining as a recruit with a 
gifted barrister, a promising artist, a well- 
known light comedian, and a business man 
who had an income of something like 
£3,000 a year. 


the war is in sight it 
to be hoped that the 
i’tish people will not stop 
their efforts to save money 
and with it buy National 
War Bonds. 'The several 
millions a, day that are spent 
by this country in prosecut¬ 
ing the struggle do not, by 


Recruits of the Rifle Brigade 

The barrister, I believe, subsequently, 
secured a commission, but not until he 
had roughed it for months with the rest. 
of us. The artist I last saw near Ypres, - 
when the brave young fellow was gazing 
at the reflection "of the setting sun in a 
huge shell-hole, and saying,' *’ I am just 
thinking of something to put in a chapter 
on ‘ reflections ’ in my new book on Art.” 
The light comedian, always so much in 
demand for camp, concerts, I saw. last 
carrying duck-boards under heavy shell 
fire. . 

The business man—poor fellow, ho 
was killed while in a - Working-party—• 
used to salute gravely when handed three 
and sixpence’at the pay table, and pass 
the money oh to another private who 
cleaned his boots and rifle for him.’ IIe : 


The Way Illustrated 

OF THE AUSTRIAN EMPIRE. — In this map are 
shown the racial divisions of the Austrian Empire now in process of 
resolving itself into its component parts. The significance of this 
break-up of the artificial Empire is dealt with by IVI r. Lovat Fraser 
in his article on page 210 of this number of “The War Illustrated.” 

ours. I have a friend, one of the most any means, all go on the manufacture of 
talented pianists in London, who when guns and ships, of shot, and shell. Very 
I last saw him was obeying, the order to much goes in other ways, and this latter 
scrub out a dining-hall. I know another. expenditure will be necessary for some 
private, a violinist,; who; as, wy trudged 
along a ■ water-logged trench on the 
Somme, carrying heavy’ iron . stakes, 
bewailed the fact that he was.“losing 
liis touch.” 


months after the conclusion of hostilities. 


IT is at night, in the low bivouac, in the 
* rat-infested barn, in the draughty tent, 
or in the hospital ward, that you get to 
know most about the private lives of the 
■men who work together like machines, 
without any class distinction, clothed 
alike, treated alike. They begin, as they 
exchange confidences in the darkness, to 
tell you all kinds of fascinating yarns 
about their pre-war occupations. Thus 
ir have stored up a wealth of information 
about coal-mining,’ about farming in 
Australia and Canada, about work in a 
sewer, in a dye factory, in a public-house, 
in a' lawyer’s office, in a paper-mill. And 
now, what will some of us call ourselves 
when this wonderful scries of experiences 


ViJUCH of it is spent on food, much of 
IY1 j(- g t ,es out in the shape of pay, 
pensions, and . separation allowances, and 
much in shipbuilding and work which can 
be described as capital -expenditure. These 
must be continued, although the amount 
so spent will decrease; but, on the other 
hand, the actual cost ol demobilisation 
will be large. The .transport of large 
numbers of men, the payment of a. 
gratuity of some kind to the troops—and 
this. no one will grudge—as. well as the 
settling of arrears in connection with 
various accounts, will need an abundance 
of money. Much of this will he recovered 
later, when the vast accumulations of 
stores of every kind are sold, so the 
investor need riot fear that he is .con¬ 
tributing to any extravagance. 


j. a. re. 


• ex-e-cbc: ■«=:• 
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‘World-Power or Downfall!* This was the Kaiser's 
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OUR OBSERVATION POST 


THE ELEVENTH OF NOVEMBER 


A GREAT day—the greatest of all in 
the temporal history of man, fraught 
with possibilities of material pood never 
before attained, and distinguished by a 
spiritual value wholly inestimable ; a 
day to be celebrated ill its passing with 
thanksgiving and praise and prayer, and 
to be commemorated throughout the ages 
with pride and gratitude. ’ Another day 
will be marked as the one on which the 
peace was signed after the Great War, 
but this was the day when the peace was 
secured, when Right was vindicated and 
Might defeated, and the victory was won 
for which our bravest and best fought 
and died. 

THERE arc more exhilarating passages 
in life than going to work on a wet 
.Monday morning. Even with the con¬ 
viction of what the day would bring forth 
firm in their minds, Londoners betrayed 
absolutely nothing of their large capacity 
toi emotion as they streamed to shop and 
office on this grey'and damp day. 'Those 
of us who passed the end of Downing 
Street may have cast a more searching 
glance than usual down its short length; 
hut wc did so almost furtively, and hoped 
"c were not noticed, for there was nothing 
out of the ordinary.to be seen there—a 
couple of motor-cars outside No. io; 
there usually are two there—and a small’ 
group of people, mostly soldiers from 
overseas, waiting to get a glimpse of 
Lloyd George, whose magnetic personality 
draws a small crowd there every day. 
So to the office, courageously resigned to 
the trivial round and common task. 

AT half-past ten, or thereabouts, the 
1 v voice of a newsboy crying in the 
streets. A pause, occupied in exchange 
of questioning glances. Then the certain 
word : " Armistice signed at five o'clock ; 
hostilities will cease at eleven.—Official.” 

A blessed word, that " official." Looking 
out of the window one sees Hags going up 
on every building, and by the time one 
lias got up on to the roof the miracle lias 
been worked. From every alley and lane 
men and women and children are pouring, 
every one with a flag; roofs are thronged’ 
with cheering people. As the clocks strike 
the hour, maroons burst the heavy sky, 
and the whole of London knows the 
fighting is over, and that now they may 
rejoice. ’1 hat was at eleven o’clock this 
morhing, and when I came he,me. long 
after✓eleven o clock to-night, London was 
still rejoicing. Let me try to recall some 
of the things I have seen. 

IN the street, at once, thousands of 
people decked put in Hag-trimmed 
hats.and aprons and rosettes which they 
must have had ready in their pockets, 
marching in procession and laughing and 
cheering. Army lorries packed with 
soldiers wounded and unwounded, cheer¬ 
ing and being cheered ; omnibuses with 
officers standing on every step, and 
perched on the bonnet and leaning over 
the top, all waving flags and cheering. 
Confetti and coloured paper falling from 
goodness knows where. Flags in every 
window, on every walking-stick, in every 
button-hole. And the air shattered with 
crashing bells and ringing shouts. 
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nearly all in black drosses. At the lectern 
n single priest speaking very simply. No 
choir, no gorgeous ceremonial. From the 
organ in the gallery at the west end a 
single chord, and then “ The Old 
Hundredth,” the Doxology, the Blessing, 
a brief, endless pause of tense silence! 
and then, with hot eyes and a mouth that 
\wll quiver a little, into the roaring street 
once more. 

IN St. Paul’s at four o’clock. The vast 
church packed so full that one’s 
aims aie pinned to one’s sides and one 
must look upward to breathe. Except 
in the choir, gloom. Simple, familiar 
chants to the psalms. A high, musical 
voice reading a long First Lesson. Then 
to another familiar chant, two, three, 
foui how many thousand ? jouP magni¬ 
fying the Lord and rejoicing in God their 
Saviour Who has showed strength with 
His arm, scattered the proud in the 
imagination of their hearts, and put down 
the mighty from their seat. Presently, 
more emotional still, the exquisite pathos, 
lree from sadness, of the " Nunc Dimitris',” 
the sincere profession of the readiness 
of many to depart, since they may do 
so now in peace for their eyes have seen 
salvation. Presently again priests, in 
gorgeous robes, lined before the high 
altar, with a great golden cross upraised, 
while ( lhe exquisite voices of the choir 
sing ” le Dcum laudamus.” And, one 
unlorgettable moment for all who were 
there, the organ gathering volume as 
modulated chords prepared the crowd 
to burst into the National Anthem. 

1 here and then only did the people’s 
surcharged hearts seem to get full relief. 


'VICTORIA STATION at eight o’clock, 
the whole yard black with men and 
women waiting ten deep along narrow 
lanes leading from the platform to every 
gate into the streets. A roar of cheering, 
and stumbling along the narrow lanes come 
men in shrapnel helmets, puttees clogged 
with mud, greatcoats beaded with moisture, 
laden with rifle and haversack, laughing, 
•self-conscious, rather shy and very pleased, 
being kissed by women and thumped on 
the back by men and pelted with flowers 
that might be glad to have been grown 


IN a City church every seat and every 
passage filled with men and women, 
the former mostly City men, the latter 


A €>§ Vac.ory 

T OR I) pi NS A N Y lias wrifctei) few poems so fine 
,7” . as t,lls » (, unet which we reproduce from the 
I imes.” The authentic, note of true poetry rings 
rn this sold er’s acknowledgment that the battle is 
won by those who fail. 

J^IFT not thy trumpet. Victory, to the sky, 

Nor through battalions nor by batteries blow. 
But over hollows full of old wire go, 

Where, among dregs of war, the long-dead lie 
With wasted iron that the guns passed by 

When they went eastwards, like a tide at flow ; 
There blow thy trumpet that the dead may 
know. 

Who waited for thy coming, Victory. 

It is not we that have deserved thy wreath. 

They waited there among the towering weeds: 
The deep mud burned under the thermite’s breath, 
And winter cracked the bones that no man 
heeds: 

Hundreds of nights flamed by ; the seasons passed. 
And thou hast come to them at last, at last 1 
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for this single moment. London going 
to meet the leave-train the day the 
armistice was signed. 

ylCTORIA STREET a blaze of light 
and a moving mass of people on 
foot, in lorries, taxi-cabs, and every sort 
of vehicle, all waving flags, all cheering, 
and all bound in one direction. Follow 
the crowd, as indeed you must, and join 
the dense mob outside the railings before 
Buckingham Palace. On the steps of the 
Victoria Monument, on the gates of the 
Palace, clinging to the railings, standing 
on the semicircular parapets round the 
flower-beds, filling every inch of the 
loadway as far as the eye can see in the 
grey night, and farther, thousands of 
people. The whole front of the Palace 
sombre and dark. In all those windows 
not one glimmer of light. Ciieers. silence, 
cheers, silence, and' then outside one 
window at a corner of the buiiding two 
globes burst into sudden electric radiance. 

1 he blind behind becomes luminous, 
it rolls up, and on to the small balcony 
step the King and Queen, Princess Mary 
and the Duke of Connaught. In the 
barracks behind the bugles are calling 
lights out, but. we have all the light we 
want on that small balcony, and as the 
King salutes and the Queen waves a flag 
and Princess Mary waves her hand, the 
crowd cheer and cheer again, and for" 
ten minutes or more an ovation goes on 
quite indescribable. 

THEN up the dark Mall, past hundreds 
of captured German guns, and into 
Piccadilly, brilliant with great arc lamps 
and flushing ruddily as flares are burnt 
among the marching processions. Out¬ 
side the Piccadilly Hotel half a dozen 
omnibuses filled with Italian trumpeters 
playing a thrilling march, cheered to the 
echo by tile people filling the roadway, 
standing at every window, on the roofs 
of cabs, and packed in more lorries and 
brakes and carriages. Men in uniform, 
officers and privates, men in evening dress’, 
women in evening dress and opera cloaks’ 
with jewels and elaborate coiffures, all 
are laughing and joking together, and in 
every corner a different impromptu 
variety entertainment is going on, 

JJOW long they will keep it up 1 cannot 
say, for their spirit seems quite 
inexhaustible. Very slowly through tile 
crush I make my way homeward, verv 
glad to have seen something of the jubila¬ 
tion and to realise rvhat it means. Those 
people were they who for four years 
have never slackened their efforts in war 
work of one kind and another, who never 
murmured, who never showed their 
emotion or their war-weariness. Under- . 
neath their restraint lay a tumult of 
feeling to which at last they might give 
full vent. It had gone ill with their 
Government had any peace “ bv negotia¬ 
tion ” been made. Another significant 
fact was that the men who rejoiced most 
openly were the soldiers. Officers and 
men alike showed how they hate the 
thing they have destroyed. Yet one* 
thing more is worth noting': in all the 
day I saw but one policeman, and not 
one unhappy human being—and I do 
not forget the little woman whom I saw 
crying quietly in St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

O. M. 
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TWILIGHT OF THE GERMAN GODS 

By Hamilton Fyfe 


T O the student of history who takes a 
large view of human affairs the 
connection of what has happened 
lately with the events of the past needs 
no pointing out. But as it is impossible 
for all to be students, and as, moreover, 
of those who have studied history, only 
a small proportion are able to "see it 
steadily and sec it whole,” it is worth while 
dwelling for a little while upon that con¬ 
nection, and showing why this is a 
particularly interesting moment in the 
development of the European peoples. 

The last resounding date in the world- 
struggle for Freedom was the date of the 
French Revolution. France was the first 
of the countries ruled absolutely which 
threw off the yoke and declared for 
popular government. England had never 
submitted to absolutism. Her nobles had 
always been powerful enough to keep a 
check upon kingly pretensions. It was 
not until James the First invented it that 
we heard of the ” Divine right ” of 
monarchs. Of the four Stuart sovereigns 
who claimed it, one was beheaded ; 
another driven from the kingdom and 
dispossessed of his heritage. That was the 
last heard of “ Divine right ” in tins 
country. But on the Continent it 
flourished until France, in 1789, sent 
monarchy fixing and established a 
republic. 

Bismarck and Counter-Revolution 

At once began the movement knoxvn as 
the Counter-Revolution. The trade union 
of Kings plotted and planned measures 
for keeping their peoples under. States¬ 
men who were genuinely convinced that 
benevolent despotism was a better form 
of government than a Parliamentary 
system strove to stem the flood of 
liberty. They were nearly everywhere 
successful. In 1848 there were outbursts 
of impatience in many lands. Even the 
Prussians made tbeir King tremble lor his 
safety, and Germany very nearly started 
upon a career which would have set her 
. in the front rank of free nations instead of 
fagging behind in the shadows of mediseval- 
ism long after all others had cast ofl the 
degrading chains of despotic rule. 

But the 1848 effort soQn expired, and 
during the next ten years there came into 
prominence one who did more than any 
other single statesman to prop up the 
decaying jiillars.of Divine right monarchy. 
Bismarck avowed himself to bo opposed 
altogether to popular government. " The 
principle of the battle against the Revo¬ 
lution I acknowledge to be mine,” be 
wrote to a friend in 1857. Five years after 
this lie became Minister-President of 
Prussia, and began at once to shape the 
destinies of Europe in the interests of his 
sovereign and of a Germany that should 
be united once more. 

Bismarck was a vivid type of the 
Counter-Revolutionary statesman. He was 
in favour of making people comfortable, 
and giving them reason to be contented, 
but only in order that they might do as 
they were told. He looked upon mankind 
in the same light as a chess-player looks 
at his pawns. He did not rate the welfare 
of the common people at a pin’s fee beside 
the welfare of the dynasties and ruling 
castes. He was at the same time a religious 
man, in the ordinary sense of the word 
“ religious ”—that is to say, he professed 
a firm belief in the existence of God—and 
what most of us would call nowadays an 


unprincipled, cynical, stick-at-notliing 
servant of the devil. 

“ During the time I was in office,” lie 
xwote in his Memoirs, “ I advocated 
three wars—the Danish, the Bohemian, 
and the French—but each time I first 
made it clear to myself whether the war, 
if successful, would bring a prize of 
victory worth the sacrifices which every 
war requires, and which now are so much 
gi'cater than in the last century.” 

The Kaiser's Determination 

It was one of the " principles ” of the 
Counter-Revolution that wars should bo 
undertaken whenever they gave promise 
of advantage, or whenever they seemed 
desirable as a means of diverting a nation’s 
attention from projects of reform. All 
the expedients which Macbiavelli set 
forth as permissible for monarchs in his 
treatise ” The Prince ” were adopted by 
Bismarck, as they had been by Metternicli 
before him, and were afterwards by 
punier men such as Prince Biiloxv and 
the shadowy figures xvho ruled Austria 
in Franz Josef’s name. 

Gradually German statesmen were 
abandoning this point of view. Beth- 
mann Hollxveg, for example, held opinions 
not differing in essence from those of an 
English politician. But neither he nor 
anyone else ex'er managed to deflect the 
determination of the Emperor William II. 
to proclaim himself on all occasions the 
head of the Counter-Revolutionary move¬ 
ment, the favourite and the anointed of 
the Lord. 

He had got rid of Bismarck, but he 
held tightly to the Bismarckian theory 
of the objects of Government. He and 
his family and the smaller kings and 
princes o( Germany must always be the 
first consideration. “His” people had 
been given to him by the Almighty, and 
it xvas for him to rule over them. They 
could not be allowed to rule themselves. 
His the power of making xx-ar, of sending 
hundreds of thousands to " their graves 
like beds,” just for xvhat Shakespeare 
called, in the passage from which I am 
quoting, ”a fantasy, a trick of fame,” 
just to increase his dominions or enlarge 
his dignity. 

“The Close of an Epoch” 

The Emperor Karl of Austria belonged 
to the new school of sovereigns. He had 
no illusions about being Divinely endoxx'ed. 
His aim would, if he had lasted out the 
war, have been to become a constitutional 
monarch. But William II. abated no 
jot or tittle of his claim to mediaeval 
pretensions. He defied the Revolution 
to do its worst, and it lias ruthlessly sxx^ept 
him axvay. 

Now we can see xvhat the German 
Conservative papers mean when they 
lament the close of an epoch. “ Wilson’s 
peace,” said one of them, " destroys what 
Bismarck built up.” Another xvailed, 
Bismarck lifted us up to be a master- 
nation, giving light to all the xvorld and 
taking the lead among them.” Even a 
man of liberal sympathies like Frederic 
Naumann wrote in his paper with a touch 
of regret, ” The old generation feels 
broadly to-day that the Bismarckian 
period has really come to an end.” 

Yes, that is what the defeat of Germany 
portends, the triumph of the principles 
of the Revolution, the doxvnfall of those 
which .were professed by the Counter- 


Revolutionaries. It is not true that 
Bismarck “ lifted Germany up.” The 
German people won their place among 
the foremost nations by their industry, 
their perseverance, their enterprise. But 
Bismarck certainly cemented together 
-the German Empire and left a solid 
system which might have been a bulwark 
against popular Government if—if one 
hardly knows xx-hat to suggest as the 
cause of that - system’s complete and 
irreparable break-up. 

1 read last year, xvhile I was on the 
Italian front, a pamphlet which someone 
gave me xvrilten to prove that the 
Germans still • xx-orshipped the same old 
tribal gods as their distant ancestors. Jn 
the ” Nineteenth Century ” this month 
1 find the' same idea developed by Dr. 
Arthur Shadxvell. “ Gotterdammerung ” 
he calls his article. The German Army 
commanders, he points out, named their 
trench systems after the gods of Valhalla, 
around whom Wagner xvox>e his Ring 
operas. Jn the end those gods came to a 
bad end. Txvilight closed round them. 
They faded' axvay. That is now the fate 
xvhich has overtaken the false gods of 
modern Germany. Not merely twilight- 
wraps them, but the darkness of anni¬ 
hilation. 

At the last the Emperor made a 
despairing effort to fit himself in xvith file 
new order. ” We all want, and I want 
especially,” he said, “ that the German 
people shall become the freest people in 
the world.” But the gesture came too late. 
It accorded too grotesquely xvith all that 
had gone before. The little posturing 
figure had postured its last. 

The Imperial Actor 

It xvould have been more dignified to 
leave the stage before the audience hooted 
him off it. But dignity xvas never Ins 
long suit. The theory of the Counter- 
Revolution demanded for its successful 
presentation that the ruler should at all 
events appear to be xvise and good beyond 
ihe ordinary. No one knew better tlftm 
Bismarck that sovereigns xvere beloxv 
rather than above the average of human 
attainments. He did not try to conceal 
his low opinion of the old Emperor William, 
whom he called his master. But he based 
his ideas of government lor Germany 
upon the unity which could only be 
gained by having a figurehead to serve 
as the symbol of the ” vigorous military 
power of Prussia,” alxvays to be kept, as 
he put it, “ in the foreground.” 

It xvould have been hard to imagine a 
figure less suggestive of “ vigorous military 
power” Ilian William the Second. He 
xvas an emotionalist, almost a neuras¬ 
thenic. He talked about shining sxvords 
and mailed fists xvith the theatricality of 
a third-rate politician. His utterances 
during the ivar betrayed a lack of balance 
utterly unfitting him for the role he tried 
to play. There xvas a shrill note in them, 
a note of hysteria, xvhether he was 
confident or depressed. His acting did 
not carry conviction. 

For his life xxxis one long piece of acling, 
one long endeavour to prove that he xvas 
the reincarnation of his ancestor Frederick 
the Great. If he were, he xvould not the 
less have been an anachronism. The day 
of despotic government is over. The gods 
xvhich xvere supposed to look xvith favour 
upon irresponsible monarchs are as dead 
as Dagon. May they never be revix-ed by 
the folly and serx-ility of man ! 
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London’s Delirious 


Young Londoners who cheered the news of the 
coming of peace from the summit of some of the 
war trophies in the Mall. 


In the Strand : One of the “ victory cars ” that 
carried clustering crowds of riders about the 
densely thronged streets. 


Joy at the Coming of Peace 


The Duke of Connaught, after visiting the King, chatting with a wounded Scots officer in the Park. Right : The crowd that gathered 
outside the Mansion House, and (in circle above)|Sir Horace Brooks Marshall, the Lord Mayor, whose year of office auspiciously began 
with the termination of the war. It was on Lord Mayor’s Show Day that the Kaiser abdicated. 



A taxi load, and (right) an Army lorry load in Whitehall of military and civilian demonstrators. When it was known that the armistice 
was signed and the fighting had ceased on that wonderful morning of November 11th, every street became thronged with rejoicing 

crowds, and all sorts of vehicles were cheerfully “ commandeered.” 
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STAR OF MONS IN THE ASCENDANT 


The Closing Battles 


of Britain’s Victorious Armies 


I N the last week of August, 1914, five 
British divisions retreated from 
Mons. In the first week of Novem¬ 
ber, 1918, five British armies marched 
back to Mons. It was the most tre¬ 
mendous recoil in history. From the 
blood of the men who had fallen in the 
first retreat there had grown, by slow, 
gigantic effort and terrible sacrifice, a 
power in war wielded by free peoples 
which the strongest military State ever 
existing on earth had grown impotent to 
resist. Teutonic craft, after triumphing 
in Russia, had become as powerless as 
Teutonic force to stay the triumphal 
return of the soldiers of freedom. 

October, 1918, had been a month -of 
continual British victories, in which 
49,000 German prisoners were taken, 
together with nearly a thousand guns, 
bringing the British captures, since the 
opening of the British offensive by 
Amiens in August, to 172,659 prisoners 
and 2,378 guns. On the last day of 
October the Germans stood to battle in 
the old city of Valenciennes. They tried 
to break the British flank, but were 
broken by the Canadians, who, under 
cover of a great smoke-screen, fought 
into machine-gunners’ nests in the houses. 

Valenciennes, when entered in the 
morning of November 1st, had a strange, 
nightmarelike atmosphere. The streets 
were completely empty, no faces looked 
out from the windows, shells screamed 
through the air, and from the eastern side, 
on the road to Mons, still sounded the 
deadly rattle of machine-guns. 

Hun Fear of Reprisals 

Twenty thousand of the inhabitants had 
been deported to Mons, and those who re¬ 
mained were sheltering in cellars, fearful 
of the savage storm of high-explosive and 
poison-gas shell with which the new 
barbarians were used to avenge a defeat. 
The Germans had poisoned thousands of 
non-combatants in this manner in the 
neighbourhood of Valenciennes, and this 
was the reason why the Canadians found 
"no happy multitude in the city rejoicing 
in liberation. 

At last, however, the Teuton was be¬ 
coming anxious about the matter of re¬ 
prisals. He suddenly abandoned his 
device of placing delayed-action mines 
in towns and villages from which he was 
driven, for fear the soldiers of Marshal 
Foch might cross the Rhine. Vet the 
warlike spirit of the German soldier was 
not as broken as that of the German 
sailor. 

The enemy Fleet had been ordered to 
steam out for final battle against the 
squadrons of Sir David Beatty, but the 
men were shooting their officers and 
seizing control of ships and ports to save 
themselves from facing the gun fire of the 
British and United States Navies. They 
had had enough fighting in the Jutland 
Bank action and in submarine opera¬ 
tions. Like the Russian peasant, they 
preferred the easy rough-and-tumble of 
civil strife. 

In the German Army, however, there 
were many good fighting men still re¬ 
maining. Some of them were, like 
enemy submarine commanders, reckless 
because of the things they had done, and, 
as human tigers, were game to the end. 
These men made machine-gunners of a 
high order, and the German commander 


was in a situation in which he could use 
his machine-gun power to great ad¬ 
vantage. Between the British troops 
and Mons could be seen from the air an 
enormous green-brown tract stretching 
from the edge of Le Cateau to Landrecies 
towards Maubeuge. This was the Forest 
of Mormal, famous in the history of 
Sir Douglas Haig’s old command of the 
First British Army Corps. The forest 
is some forty square miles, and its northern 
approaches were guarded by the old 
fortress town of Le Quesnoy, against 
which the New Zealand Division was 
violently battling. 

Great Forest Obstacle 

The German armies were lined out on 
a series of naturally strong positions, 
formed by the Ghent Canal and the flooded 
Scheldt River, as far as Valenciennes. The 
water-line was broken between the Scheldt 
at Valenciennes and the Sambre -at Le 
Cateau, but the enemy had the great 
Mormal Forest, overgrown with brushwood 
by four years of neglect, to fill the dry gap 
in his moated front. 

Nearly everybody expected that so vast 
and dense an obstacle as the rolling 
Mormal woodland, in which machine-gun 
defence would probably be murderous, 
would have slowly to be turned along the 
open country north and south, as the 
French and American armies had turned, 
by gradual operations, the similar obstacle 
of the Argonne Forest. 

But that was not the British way. The 
goal of Mons was becoming a high object 
of passionate desire to the national armies 
of the British Commonwealth. The enemy 
was urgently seeking for an armistice, but 
he had not yet lost his warlike pride, and 
he still hoped to win, by diplomatic treaty, 
better terms than he could obtain on the 
field of battle. The new British soldiers 
wished to stand victorious in the Flemish 
colliery city where their old Regular little 
Expeditionary Force of 86,000 men had 
opened the war against overwhelming 
odds. 

Instead, therefore, of working round 
the forest in the ordinary way, three 
British armies—the First, Third, and 
Fourth—opened the Second Battle for 
Mons at dawn on November 4th, 1918, by 
a direct frontal attack upon the great 
wooded ambush between Le Cateau and 
Maubeuge. On a front of some thirty 
miles the men under General Horne, 
General Byng, and General Rawlinson 
went straight and hard against the con¬ 
cealed and desperate Teutonic forces. 

N.Z.’s Task at Le Quesnoy 

The New Zealanders of the Third Army 
at Le Quesnoy had the hardest task and 
most brilliant success. Gallantly they 
tried with scaling-ladders to storm the 
high ramparts and bastions strengthened 
by Vauban, but being held up by machine- 
gun fire and curtains of shell, they worked 
round the old fortifications and com¬ 
pletely surprised the German gunners, 
taking more than a hundred guns and 
reaching the enemy’s waggon lines. 

While the garrison of Le Quesnoy was 
wondering why their own gun fire had 
ceased, parley was made with the besieged, 
encircled force, two New Zealand parties 
calling upon the enemy to submit and 
avoid useless bloodshed. As the German 


commander refused to surrender, the New 
Zealanders broke into the town, carrying 
barricade after barricade and chasing the 
remnant of a thousand Germans into the 
cellars. 

Meanwhile the Fourth British Army 
forced the passage of the Sambre between 
Le Cateau and the forest. In spite of 
crossing fires of hostile machine-guns and 
shrapnel barrage from the enemy’s bat¬ 
teries, Cameron Highlanders of the 1st 
Division—a unit with special memories 
of Mormal Forest—fought across the 
Sambre in six minutes. 

The men of the 32nd Division 'also 
stormed over the river, and the southern 
side of the forest was entered by the 
famous Cheshires and other fine battalions 
of the memorable 25th Division who, 
with combined skill and gallantry, shot, 
hacked, and manoeuvred their way to 
Landrecies, where the Coldstream Guards, 
on August .25th, 1914, had strewn the 
street with Germans that tried to surprise 
the Guards Brigade by an advance in 
motor-lorries. 

At the end of the war it was the British 
who possessed the better machinery of 
battle. Their light, fast storming cars 
transformed forest fighting from the most 
difficult into one of the most rapid forms 
of warfare. The German front was com¬ 
pletely smothered in dense, white smoke, 
and while the enemy forces were thus 
blinded the “whippet” Tanks drove 
through their defences and swerved round 
them, and by the time the smoke barrage 
cleared the Germans found themselves 
being shot down from the flank and rear, 
both by Tank gunners and by infantry 
accompanying the mechanical monsters 
of battle. 

The Final Phas: 

All day the forest combat went on. 
When night fell it still continued, the 
18th, 50th, 38th, 17th, and 62nd Divisions 
fighting over wire entanglements, pits, 
and log barricades by' the old Roman road 
running towards Bavai. At day'break 
the British troops emerged from the great 
woodland and moved towards the fortress 
camp of Maubeuge, by which General von 
Kluck had hoped to encircle and capture 
the British Expeditionary Force, pub¬ 
lishing his vain boast that he would 
do it. 

While the Third and Fourth Armies 
closed towards the Mons line from the 
south, the First Army advanced on Conde, 
from which a canal, once lined with 
anxious Britons, stretched to Mons. Here 
the enemy retreated rather than stand to 
battle, but in and around the Mormal 
Fofest, where he strongly attempted to 
resist, the invader was broken with 
terrible completeness, losing in one day 
more than ten thousand prisoners and two 
hundred guns. 

Then against his rearguards of machine- 
gunners the final phase of the return to 
Mons began. Tournai fell to the British, 
and Guards and Yorkshiremen carried 
Maubeuge, and on Monday, Novem¬ 
ber nth, before the " ceasefire” sounded 
the mighty successors of " the contemptible 
little army ’ ’ were in Mons, a spot 
that was consecrated ground to them. 
By the most remarkable coincidence in 
history the war on the British side ended 
where it began. 

EDWARD WRIGHT 




French infantry advancing over ground riddled with rain-filled shell-holes. This photograph, taken from an aeroplane during the French 
attack north of Tahure, in Champagne, on September 26th, vividly presents the appalling difficulties of the terrain over which, despito 
bad weather, the attack developed and resulted in the capture of the famous Buttes of Tahure and Mesnil and the village of Tahure. 


British artillery brought to an abrupt halt by the blowing up of a railway bridge on to which they were on the point of moving during 

the advance in Flanders—an incident which illustrates the closeness of the pursuit of the enemy by the victorious British Second Army. 
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Allies Advancing by Broken Ways to Victory 
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Sweeping the Sea of the Hun & His Handiwork 


British officers inspecting a 15 in. gun battery, part of the Italian defences of 
the Adriatic coast. These guns did good service in aid of light naval craft. 


Electric magnetic crane used in an Italian naval yard. It can pick up great 
blocks of steel. In circle : A coastguard on the Adriatic. 
















■ 


British mine-sweepers outside Ostend. On Oct. 17th the British reoccupied Ostend after it had been four years in enemy hands. Before 
the Germans retired they tried to bottle up the harbour more completely than had been achieved by our naval heroes who sank the 
Vindictive there. On the retaking of the town the work of clearing the harbour and freeing the sea of mines was promptly begun. 
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Canada Conqueror of Vimy Takes Valenciennes 



Canadian patrol going forward amid the shattered walls of Valenciennes, while 
two of their comrades with a Lewis gun waited their opportunity for action 
among the fallen rafters. Left: Burning building in Valenciennes. 


German prisoner crawling over a ladder-bridge across the smashed canal atValen 
ciennes. Right : Canadian soldiers helping some of the freed people through 
broken bridge destroyed by the Germans near that town. 


Canadian trench-mortar in action in a courtyard within five hundred yards of the centre of Valenciennes, and (right) a well-laden 
prisoner who gave himself up near the same town. He said he was a Russian Pole who had been compelled to fight by the Germans. 

Valenciennes was retaken by the Canadians on November 3rd. 
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Victory Leaders’ ‘Great Week’ at Versailles: 


Early in the morning of November 8th, 1918, the German envoys sent to ask the Allies’ terms for an armistice were taken in motor-cars to 
Marshal Foch’s Headquarters. The principal delegates were Secretary of State Herr Erzberger (in the foreground carrying portfolio). 
Ambassador Count Oberndorff (on his left, in mufti), Gen. von Winterfeld (behind Erzberger), and Gen. von Qundell (behind Oberndorff). 



Members of the Versailles Council at the conference table discussing the terms to be imposed upon Germany in response to her request for an 
armistice. The members, from left to right across the two halves of the picture, are : Col. Nagai (Japan) ; Gen. Di Robilant, Baron Sonmno, 
and Sig. Orlando (Italy) ; Col. House, Gen. Bliss, and Mr. Archin Closs (U.S.A.) ; M. Venizelos (Greece) ; M. Vesnitch (Serbia); Gen. Belm. 
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Deciding the Terms of Germany’s Surrender 


An historic moment. Marshal Foch with Admiral Sir Rosslyn Wemyss, the British Naval Representative, awaiting the introduction of the German 
delegates to their presence. They received them standing, and after various formalities had been complied with and light refreshments 
served, Marshal Foch in a loud, clear voice read the Allies’ armistice terms, the severity of which profoundly impressed the enemy delegates. 


Marshal Foch, M. Pichon. and M. Clemenceau (France); Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. Bonar Law, Lord Milner, and Sir Douglas Haig (Great 
Britain) ; Gen. Weygand (France). Speaking at Guildhall on Nov 9th, Mr. Lloyd George said : “ I spent a great week at Versailles. Delay m 
sending our terms to Germany was due to no disagreement among the Allies, but to the knocking away of the props that held Germany up. 
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Typical Theft and Treachery of the Beaten Hun 


Valenciennes Museum was looted by the German military authorities. These photo¬ 
graphs show a stripped picture gallery, and (left) asculpture room with a replica of 
the statue of Marshal Villars stolen by the Huns from Denain. 












HRT 



German reinforced concrete “ pill-box ” that passed into British hands before its builders had time to complete its construction. Right: 
Two British soldiers taking cover from flying fragments of a shell that was bursting dangerously near. 



Red Cross train which the Germans used for conveying munitions. When captured it was found to be full of air-bombs, hand-grenaucs, 
and shells. Right : Trenches in the Hindenburg line used by the British as horse lines after they had smashed the great system. 
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Army at Home and Abroad 


British soldiers in the war area 
and dolls for garden statuary. 


amusing themselves by adorning the backyard of the house In which they are billeted with pot-plants 
Right: Captain Craven, of the Remount Squadron, Army Service Corps, with his four-in-hand of mule6. 



Improvisation is a “ strong suit ”of the man of British stock when campaigning. This picture shows how a British regimental cook in 
Italy utilised empty oil-drums as ovens, turning out a pukka kitchen-range. Right : Catching the post at Pontoon Park pillar-box, Italy. 



Making sure that the petrol cans are full. Petrol and tar were stored near an onages in me oaiue areas m ca»e .i »n« u .u u« y w 

destroy them. Right: British soldiers buying vegetables in a French market,gesticulation and goodwill supplying linguistic deficiencies. 
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Where German Hopes Lie Buried in French Fields 


German wounded captured by the British at Chuignies crossing the German cemetery at Proyart on August 24th, 1918. Chuignies had 
been taken during the attack of English, Scottish, and Australian troops the day before. They had taken Proyart on August 12th. 


Australian dressing-station during the British advance on the ^western front, with German prisoners acting as stretcher-bearers to 
their wounded captors. On September 22nd Sir Douglas Haig announced that Australians had had a notable success on the 

Hargicourt sector, capturing a number of prisoners. 
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WHE N THE BO YS COME HOME 

HOW THE ARMY WILL BE DEMOBILISED 


" TT THEN the boys come home!’* 

YY These words long since became 
part of our daily thoughts, and 
rightly. How we have been looking 
forward to that- home-coming, trying to 
guess the moment of it and to picture to 
ourselves the manner of it! As to the 
manner of it, I can perhaps stimulate 
imagination by supplying- a few basic 
facts. 

The Army mobilised in military units ; 
it will demobilise in industrial units. 

The recruiting sergeant took tinker 
and tailor, apothecary and plougliboy, 
and all the rest of them, and piled them 
pell-mell into a military unit. Demobili¬ 
sation will take a military unit and split 
it very carefully into tinkers and tailors, 
apothecaries, ploughboys, and the rest, 
each trade in its own group, aiming at 
both fairness to the individual and utility 
to the country. Thus it will split up, say, 
the tinkers into single tinkers and married 
tinkers ; tinkers for whom jobs are 
waiting, tinkers for whom no jobs are 
waiting. 

To facilitate the home-coming it will 
also separate Yorkshire tinkers and 
Somerset tinkers, Glasgow tinkers and 
Bermondsey tinkers, thus enabling each 
district to get back its men. by a 
special route. These elaborate sub¬ 
divisions will be made in just the same 
way with every trade group. 

Exactly the same conditions will 
prevail whether a soldier is in this 
country or abroad. 

Getting Ready 

It is of vital importance, if we arc to 
make good the financial leeway which 
the war has caused us, t-liat our industries 
should get into full swing again on peace¬ 
time production at the earliest possible 
moment. They cannot all restart at the 
same rate; therefore, the next best thing 
is for the most urgent and valuable of 
them, judged from the national point of 
view, to be restarted first. The splitting 
tip of military units into trades is done 
to fall in with this scheme of preference. 

After full account has been taken of 
these considerations, the personal claims 
of the individual soldier arc next taken 
into account; and it will be conceded 
that the married man and the family man 
may rightly expect to be sent home before 
the man with less exacting family obliga¬ 
tions. Nevertheless, every commanding 
officer, in making up drafts for demobilisa¬ 
tion, is given a certain latitude in this 
matter. Long service away from home, 
personal hardship that may be caused by 
.being kept behind, and such things, will 
enter closely into his decisions. 

Who will determine what trades are 
more essential than others, and on what 
grounds will they base their judgment ? 
To the first question the answer is—the 
Government; and they will do it through 
a specially-constituted body of experts, 
comprising some of the foremost business 
minds of the country. This body will 
have before them every available item of 
information that the Government can 
collect as to raw materials, machinery, 
shipping, finance, and world markets. 


By Basil Clarke 

So far they would appear to have made 
up their minds only tentatively and far 
from unalterably. For you can well 
imagine that a thousand considerations 
and facts as yet unknowable must have 
a tremendous bearing on tlicir different 
problems. The exact moment of peace, 
and the exact terms of it, cover hundreds 
of different possibilities, each demanding 
different courses, yet to be determined. 
The needs and the final position of our 
Allies have also to be defined.; even the 
final condition of our enemies and of 
Rqssia, and a thousand other complex 
and unknown factors must be taken into 
-account. 

11 Dispersal ” Areas 

Therefore to make anything more than 
alternative plans, such as are likely to 
meet alternative probable circumstances, 
would seem (as impossible as short-sighted. 
For the authorities to commit themselves 
far ahead would be far from wise in view 
of the fluid condition of international 
affairs that necessarily follow the declara¬ 
tion of peace. Again, to announce their 
decisions would probably only make for 
jealousy and trouble between trade and 
trade, craftsman and craftsman, because 
it is only human that each trader and 
each craftsman should (like the cobbler 
who held that there is " nothing like 
leather ”) think his calling a main prop 
in the nation's equilibrium, and deny the 
right of precedence to any other trade. 

When peace has been officially declared 
it will no longer be necessary or possible 
for the individual soldier to stay at the 
front in the old trenches, dug-outs, and 
shattered village billets where he has spent 
so much of his time. He will promptly go 
to more comfortable quarters, and, as his 
time for demobilisation approaches, he will 
be drafted off to one or other of the great 
concentration camps, or collecting camps, 
that will be set up for the purposes of 
demobilisation. There will be collecting 
camps to correspond to the eighteen 
military “ dispersal ” areas into which 
Great Britain is divided for the purposes 
of demobilisation. The Army authorities 
know -into which of these districts every 
soldier wishes to proceed to reach his 
home, and as his trade group becomes 
due to be demobilised he will be sent off 
to his appropriate collecting camp. 

Questions of Transport 

Thus iii a collecting camp, at the one 
time, may be Guardsmen, dragoons, 
artillerymen, and the rest from a score 
of units, but they will be men of the 
same home area and, very Often, men of 
the same trade and calling. One can 
imagine many happy reunions taking 
place in these camps between men of 
the same district and trade, but of different 
regiments, who have probably never met 
during the whole course of the war. 

Next as to transport. It is clear that 
to demobilise thousands of men a day, 
and to send them home by the same, or 
by only one or two routes, would mean 
immense difficulty and probably great 
congestion and dislocation of traffic. The 
railways, even without demobilised men 


to bring home, will probably be very busy 
about this time. Material for industry 
will be anxiously awaited in every area, 
and the railway lines will have all the 
traffic they can cope with. It has lreen, 
decided, therefore, to allot to each of the 
collecting camps abroad a special route 
home, a route which shall have as little in 
common as possible with the routes of 
other collecting camps. Wherever possible 
the camps will use different ports of 
embarkation and debarkation, and differ¬ 
ent railway routes, both on the other 
side of the water and on tliis. 

1 cannot name the exact ports and 
railway routes that will be used to send 
home the men of any particular home 
district, but one can well imagine that 
men to be returned to, say, West York¬ 
shire would not be landed at some South 
Coast port. Most probably the plan 
followed will be to land them at the 
nearest home port — why not Grimsby 
or Hull ?— and to take them thence by 
train. 

The general principle followed will be 
to distribute as evenly and as widely as 
possible the immense traffic in men over 
the different ports and railway systems 
of the country, and to throw no pre¬ 
ponderant load of traffic on to any one 
particular port or railway system, con¬ 
sideration also being given to the non¬ 
military traffic needs of the country at the 
time. 

From Uniform to “Civvies" 

The eighteen home-dispersal areas will 
each have its one or more " dispersal ” 
stations. They may be regimental depots 
or other buildings, public or private, 
that are suitable for the purpose. The 
soldier will arrive here, of course, in 
his uniform and with his kit. and in most 
cases with a party of other men of his 
trade group—of which groups, by the 
way, there are forty-three, subdivided 
into some five hundred callings. 

Having handed in his arms—his 
uniform and underclothes he may keep 
as Iris own property — he will receive a 
railway warrant for any further journey 
he may have to make, a cash payment on 
account of any pay outstanding, and an 
allowance for " civvy ’’ clothes ; also an 
out-of-work insurance policy and a ration 
book. 

From that moment the man will be 
automatically “ on leave ” for a month, 
during which his pay and family allow¬ 
ances will be continued. If he cares to 
get a job during that month there will be 
nothing to stop him. He will also receive 
at the “ dispersal ” station a “ protection 
certificate,” on the production of which 
at his home post-office he may draw in 
equal weekly payments the balance of his 
pay, his war gratuity, and any other 
moneys “ coming to him.” His actual 
connection with the Army will end 
twenty-eight days after dispersal, by 
which time he will be expected to be out 
of uniform. He must then return his 
greatcoat. 

Q.M.A A.C.’s and women’s units will 
be dispersed in much the same way, but 
through hostels instead of collecting 
camps. 
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TIME’S REVENGES: SEDAN IN 1870 AND 1918 . — Of events immediately preceding led to the French surrender on the following day. General MacMahon having been wounded, 

peace,, the retaking of’ Mons scarce stirred imagination so deeply as the entry of United the French.were represented by General Wimpffen. The interview .took place in the oak 

States troops into Sedan. It struck the keynote of victory. It recalled the historic dining-room of the chateau, which overlooks the plain of Sedan. -Napoleon III. lay in pain 

meeting at the Chateau df.Bellevue on September 1 st, 1870 , which is depicted above from in a room above. Having taken part in,a final sortie he-had written to the King of Prussia 

the painting by Anton von Werner. Here Moltke and Bismarck dictated the terms whjch that, having failed to die in the midst of his troops, nothing remained for him but to yield. 
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THE HISTORIC ARMISTICE 

Terms That Seal the Doom of German Militarism 


LJOSTILITIES ceased at ii ct.m. on Monday, November nlh, 
the 1,561s/ day of the war . They ceased in accordance 
.with an armistice signed by German delegates at Marshal Foch's 
Headquarters six hours previously, there were ten German 
delegates, headed by General von Gundell, Herr JIrzbergey, Count 
Oberndorff, General von Winterfeld, and Captain von Selow. They 
approached the French lines under a white flag, by the Chimay-La 
Capelle-Guise road, at it p.m. on November-jlh, and were con¬ 
ducted to the French Generalissimo's Headquarters the next morning. 

With Marshal Foch, who read the terms of the armistice to the 
German delegates, were General Weygand and Admiral Wemyss, 
The Germans were given seventy two hours in which to accept or 
reject the terms, and a request which they made that hostilities 
should cease pending the decision ivas refused . 


A fie*' reference had been made to German Headquarlets at Spa, 
the armistice was duly signed as stated. The terms preclude the 
possibility of Germany resuming the war, and Dr. Solf, Foreign 
Secretary, white admitting that Germany had no option but to 
accept them, sent a message to Washington in which he said : 
“ The German people, in this fateful hour, address themselves to 
the President with the request to use his influence with the Allied 
Powers in order to mitigate these fearful conditions ." 

News of the signing of the armistice led to rejoicing all over the 
wotld. Parliament, a]ter hearing the terms read by Mr. Lloyd 
George, went to St. Margaret’s to give thanks to God; and on 
November 12th the King and Queen and Allied diplomats in London 
attended a Thanksgiving Service at St. Paul’s Cathedral. A full 
summary of the armistice terms appears below. 


Immediate evacuation of Belgium, France, 
Alsace-Lorraine, and Luxembourg within 
fourteen days, jointly with occupation by 
allied and United States forces. 

All German troops in any territory which 
before the war belonged to Russia, Rumania, 
or Turkey, to withdraw within the frontiers 
of Germany, as they existed on August 1st, • 

1914. 

Bukarest Treaty Abandoned 

German troops to cease at once all under- # 
takings with a view to obtaining supplies' 
intended for Germany in Rumania and Russia. 

Abandonment of the-Treaties of Bukarest 
and Brest Litovsk and Supplementary 
Treaties. 

The Allies to have free access to the ter¬ 
ritories evacuated by the Germans on their 
eastern frontier. 

In all territory evacuated by the enemy 
there shall be no evacuation of inhabitants; 
no damage or harm to their persons or 
property. 

Military establishments to be delivered 
intact, as well as military stores not removed 
during the periods fixed for evacuation. 

Stores of food for the civil population, 
rattle, etc., to be left in situ. Industrial 
establishments not to be impaired and their 
personnel not to be moved. 

Roads and means of communication of 
every kind to be in no manner impaired. 

Unconditional evacuation of all German 
forces in East Africa within one month. 

Rhineland to be Occupied 

Evacuation by German armies of the 
countries on the left bank of the Rhine. These 
countries to be administered by the local 
authorities under the control of the Allied 
and United States Armies of occupation. 

The occupation of these territories to be 
carried out by Allied and United States 
garrisons holding the principal crossings of 
the Rhine (Mainz, Coblenz, Cologne), together 
with bridgeheads at these points of a nineteen- 
mile radius on the right bank and by garrisons 
holding the strategic points of the regions. 

A neutral zone to be set up on the right 
bank of the Rhine between the river and a 
line drawn six and a quarter miles distant, 
starting from the Dutch frontier to the Swiss 
frontier. 

Evacuation by the enemy of the Rhinelands 
to be completed within thirty-one days after 
the signature of the Armistice. 

Repatriation within fourteen days of all 
inhabitants of Belgium, France, Alsace- 
Lorraine, and Luxembourg. 

Immediate repatriation without reciprocity 
of all Allied and United States prisoners of 
war. Return of German prisoners of war to 
be settled at peace preliminaries. 

Guns and Aeroplanes to be Surrendered 

Surrender in good condition by the German 
armies of : 

5,000 guns—2,500 heavy, 2,500 field. 

30,000 machine-guns. 

3,000 minenwerfer. 

2,000 aeroplanes—fighters, bombers (firstly 
D.7 ’s), and night-bombing machines. 

5,000 locomotives, 150,000 waggons, and 
5.000 motor-lorries in good working order, 


with all necessary spare parts and fittings, to 
be delivered to the Associated Powers. 

Railways of Alsace-Lorraine to Ixj handed 
over with all pre-war personnel and material. 

No public securities to be removed which 
ran serve as a pledge to the Allies for the 
recovery or reparation for war losses. 

Immediate restitution of the cash deposit 
in the National Bank of Belgium and, in 
general, immediate return of all documents, 
specie, stock, shares, paper money, together 
with money plant for the issue thereof, touch¬ 
ing public or private interests in the invaded 
countries. 

Restitution of the Russian and Rumanian 
gold yielded to Germany or taken by that 
Power. 

This gold to be delivered in trust to the 
Allies until the signature of peace. 

Surrender of all U Boat9 

Definite information to be given as to the 
location and movements of all German ships; 
and all Naval and Mercantile Marine prisoners 
of war of the Allied and Associated Powers in 
German hands to be returned, without re¬ 
ciprocity. All naval aircraft to be immobilised. 

Handing over to the Allies and the United 
States of all submarines (including all sub¬ 
marine cruisers and minelayers) with full 
complement in ports specified by the Allies 
and the United States. Those that cannot 
put to sea to be deprived of crews and supplies 



The immediate territorial effects of the 
armistice. 


and to remain under the supervision of the 
Allies and the United States. 

Submarines ready to put to sea shall be 
prepared to leave German ports immediately 
on receipt of wireless order to sail to the port 
of surrender, the remainder to follow as early 
as possible. 

Fleet to be Disarmed 

The following German surface warships to 
be disarmed, interned, and placed under the 
surveillance of the Allies and the United 
States of America, only caretakers being left 
oil board : 

6 Battle-cruisers. 

10 Battleships. 

8 Light cruisers, including 2 minelayers. 

50 Destroyers of the most modern types. 

All other surface warships (including river 
rraft) to be concentrated in German naval 
bases to be paid-off, completely disarmed, 
and placed under the supervision of the Allies 
and the United States of America. 

All vessels of the auxiliary fleet (trawlers, 
motor-vessels, etc.), to be disarmed. 

Heligoland and the Bldckade 

Allies reserve the right to occupy Heligoland 
as an advanced base to enable them to enforce 
the terms of Armistice. 

Freedom of access to and from the Bailie 
to be given to the Naval and Mercantile 
Marines of the Allied and Associated Powers, 
who shall be empowered to occupy all German 
defence works in entrances from the Cattcgat. 

The existing blockade conditions set up by 
the Allied and Associated Powers to remain. 

In evacuating the Belgian coasts and ports 
Germany to abandon all merchant ships, 
tugs, lighters, cranes, and all other harbour 
materials, all materials for inland navigation, 
all aircraft and air materials and stores, all 
arms and armaments, and all stores and 
apparatus of all kinds. 

The Black Sea Porta 

All Black Sea ports are to be evacuated by 
Germany ; all Russian warships of all de¬ 
scriptions seized by Germany in the Black Sea 
to l>e handed over to the Allies and the United 
Slates of America; all neutral merchant ships 
seized are to be released ; all warlike and 
other materials of all kinds seized iu-those 
ports are to be returned. 

All merchant ships in German hands be¬ 
longing to the Allied and Associated Powers 
to be restored without reciprocity. 

No destruction of ships or of materials to 
be permitted before evacuation, surrender, or 
restoration. 

The German Government shall formally 
notify the Neutral Governments of the World, 
and particularly the Governments of Norway, 
Sweden, Denmark, and Holland, that all 
restrictions placed on the trading of their 
vessels with the Allied and Associated countries 
are immediately cancelled. 

No transfers of German merchant shipping 
of any description to any Neutral Flag. 

The duration of the Armistice is to be 36 days 
with option to extend. The Armistice may 
be denounced by one of the contracting 
parties on 48 hours previous notice. 
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THE EMPIRE’S ROLL OF HONOUR 


B RIGADIER-GENERAL COLIN LAWRANCE MAC'NAB, CAkG., was 
gazetted, to the 1st Battalion Border Regiment in 1801, and served with 
it in South Africa, taking part in the Natal Campaign and the Relief of Lady¬ 
smith, and being mentioned in desjwitches. In 1000 he was promoted captain 
in the 5th Fusiliers, and in 1905 major in the Royal Sussex Regiment. After 
a period at the Stall College he commanded the I'd Royal Sussex on the 
North-West Frontier of India from 1911 to 1915. He served as brigadier- 
general in Mesopotamia in 1915 and in France in 1916 and 1917. when 
ill-health compelled him to relinquish his appointment. In September 
last he retired through ill-health contracted on service, and died a month 
later. 

The Rev. Theodore Bailey Hardy, V.C.. D.S.O., M.C., was educated at the City 
of London School and London University. After being for some years head¬ 
master of Bentham Grammar School, Yorkshire, he became Vicar of Hutton 
Roof. Kirkby Lonsdale, in 1913. In August, 1916, lie joined the forces as 
chaplain. He won the D.S.O. in 1917 for rescuing wounded men under heavy 
tire while himself wounded, and later the M.C. for similar gallant service. 
When visiting the armies in France in August. 1918, the King pinned on his 
breast the Victoria Cross awarded him a month earlier lor most conspicuous 


bravery and devotion to duty on many occasions, Hie "Gazette ** proceeding 
to give account of a remarkable succession of such acts. In September the 
King appointed him one of his chaplains, and expressed the wish that he should 
return to this country and use bis great influence for good at home, but Mr. 
llardv refused to leave the men to whom he was ministering, and he was 
mortally wounded shortly afterwards in the discharge of his duties. 

Captain the Hon.-Oswald Cawley, Yeomanry, M.P. for the Prestwich 
Division of Lancashire, was youngest son of Lord Cawley, and the third of 
four brothers to fall in the war. When his father, then Sir Frederick Cawh y, 
M.P., was raised to the peerage a vacancy was created at ITestwieh, and 
Captain Cawley, who was serving with his regiment in Palestine, was invited 
to contest the'ciivision, for which he was. returned as Government candidate 
by a three to one majority. Captain Cawley was educated at Rugby and 
New College, Oxford. He was the eighteenth member of the House of Commons 
to lose his life on service during the war. 

Lieutenant Alfred Hartley, R.G.A., killed in action, was the well-known 
Lancashire cricketer. He scored more than a thousand runs for three years 
in succession, and played at Lord’s and the Oval for the Gentlemen against 
the Players in 1912. 


Lt.-Col. P. E. KELLY, 
Royal Irish Fusiliers. 


Capt. I. C. NAIRN, M.C., 
Yeomanry. 


;li. w. g. ward, 

R.G.A 


Bec.-Lt. J. S. RICKETTS, 
R.F.A. 


Erig.-Gen. C. L. MACNAB, 
C.M.G. 


Cant. W. F. MATTHEWS, 
S.W. Brdrs., attd. E. Lancs R. 


Lt. T. H. BROAD, 
Central Ontario Regt. 


Rev. T. B. HARDY, V.C., 
D.S.O., M.C., C.F. 


Capt. Hon. 0. CAWLEY, M.P., 
Yeomanry. 


Lt. D. C. THOMSON, 
Alberta Regt. 


Temp. Lt.-Col. R. D. FAL- 
C0NAR-STE WART. A.& S. H. 


Capt. M. J. MEADE, M.C., 
King’s (Liverpool Regt.). 


Lt. A. HARTLEY, 
R.G.A. 


Maj. A. H. DARNELL, D.S.O., 
Australian Imperial Force. 


Capt. E. L. MARSHALL, M.C., 
Royal Inniskiiling Fusiliers. 


Lt. H. W. TILBURY, 
'Lines Regt. 


Sec.-Lt. N. W. ROBERTSON 
M.C., Royal Scots Fus. 


Sec.-Lt. H. T. B. SMITH, 
Hussars, attd. Tank Co. 


Portraits by Elliott d- Fry, Lafayette , Chancellor , and Ilussell. 


Lt. G. H. GOTELEE, 
South Wales Borderers. 


Sec.-Lt. J. G. WILKINSON, 
Durham Light Infantry. 
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GERMANY FROM WITHIN 


A KAISERLESS GERMANY 

By Frederic William Wile 


T HE great German bubble has burst. 
The Kaiser has abdicated and igno- 
miniously fled the country. Other 
German crowned heads, as Mr. Lloyd 
. George said at Guildhall, are falling like 
autumn leaves. Their Empire of yesterday 
is in revolution. An armistice, dictated 
by the Allies, is now in force. It spells 
Germany’s unconditional surrender. As I 
write, a Socialist harness-maker has been 
enthroned as Chancellor pending the 
calling of a Constituent Assembly to 
decide exactly what form of Government 
Germany shall in future have. The most 
colossal fiasco in human history has come 
to, pass—Germany’s mad throw for 
” World-Power or "Downfall.” Downfall 
is her lot. She has handed herself over 
to the mercies of that civilisation which 
for four years and a quarter she did her 
diabolical best to overthrow and enslave. 
Nothing like it has been known since the 
days of the Napoleonic tyranny. Even 
the collapse of Napoleonism was in¬ 
significant compared to the destruction of 
Hohenzollernism. It is a mighty hour for 
liberty and liberty-lovers everywhere. 
They have escaped a stupendous and 
horrible fate. 

Ebert and Scheidemann 

I wonder if we shall learn the lesson 
which the Russian Revolution taught us 
and not throw up our hats too soon in 
celebration of the German Revolution ? 
When the Romanoffs were dethroned we 
jumped to the conclusion that Russia had 
struck a mighty blow not only for herself 
but for the allied cause. It was not long 
before we realised that even Tsarism 
served our purposes better than Keren- 
skyism or its traitorous successor Bol¬ 
shevism . Hohenzollernism has been blown 
away like chaff by the disillusioned 
German proletariat, but it would be a 
mistake to imagine that the new regime is 
one to which we can forthwith extend the 
hand of- fellowship and unstinted trust. 
Fritz Ebert, the Socialist Chancellor, who 
at the moment reigns as Germany’s New 
Dictator, and his crony, Scheidemann, have 
been pro-war and pro-militarist since the 
outset of the Fatherland’s now bankrupt 
designs on the world’s liberty. With my 
own ears I heard them shriek themselves 
hoarse with approbation on August 4th, 
1914, when Bethmann Hollveg said that 
Germany was " hacking her way through ” 
Belgium because “.necessity knows no law.” 


Socialist Expectations 

It will be asked why Ebert and his 
fellows have upset the Kaiser it they were 
supporters ot the Kaiser’s war. 1 will tell 
you. They did not vote tor successive 
War Credits out of any love for William II. 
They were, indeed, his sworn enemies. 
They never lorgave him for calling them 
“ wretches without a country an 
epithet he applied to them in 1902 in the 
U course ol a funeral oration pver the grave 
w ol Friedrich Allred von Krupp at Essen. 
V They voted lor war in 1914. and tor every 
JJ Iresh thousand millions oi marks required 
* lor the war, because they hoped, like their 
U militarist and Junker partners in crime, 
y that Germany would " get rich quick ” 

K-ez’ ct-e-etc:* — . ■ —- 


Late Berlin Correspondent of the "Daily Mail” 

in consequence of a victorious war that 
would be over and won by Christmas. 
Fritz Ebert, the Red Dictator, incarnates 
the spirit in which " the German people ” 
accepted the war. He marched shoulder 
to shoulder with all the other Government- 
ovvned ” Socialists,” aided and abetted the 
militarist plots, including 1 eace offensives, 
and in every way sided with the elements 
that hankered for the Allies’ overthrow. 
He will be entitled to our confidence when 
he has earned it by convincing proofs of 
regeneration. 

Hohenzollernism’s Disappearance 

In 1913 I wrote a book called “ Men 
Around the Kaiser ” for the specific pur¬ 
pose of demonstrating that Germany had 
become great and powerful not because 
of William II., but because of the strong 
personalities grouped round him in every 
branch of national activity. Yet he was 
the undoubted captain ol that aggregation 
of brain-forces. The civilised universe is 
well rid of him and his breed, but I cannot 
help thinking that-Germany will miss his 
aggressive leadership. He was the hub 
• rom which all her spokes of "industrial 
splendour radiated. Merchants, manu¬ 
facturers, engineers, shippers, financiers— 
all the men engaged in accomplishing 
outstanding deeds in the economic sphere 
•—slaved and plodded in the hope one day 
of attracting Kttiseriiche recognition. If 
they were deserving of it he never failed 
to bestow it. It became the principal 
incentive to Germans to strike some 
triumphant blow for trade, commerce, or 
science. William 11 . is gone, and with him 
the magic influence of his favour which 
spurred many a Teutonic business genius 
forward. Viewed from this standpoint, 
Hohenzollernism's disappearance takes on 
added and important interest ior us. 
Made-in-Germany, in my judgment, will 
never be as formidable a factor in a 
Socialist republic as it was under the 
Hohcnzollern antocracy. 

The Passing of Ballin 

Another ’’ king ” abdicated within the 
same twenty-four hours in which the 
Kaiser and his brother-monarchs of 
Bavaria, Wiirtemberg, and Brunswick 
quitted their tottering thrones. 1 rclcr to 
the uncrowned kiyg of Hamburg, Herr 
Albert Ballin, who shuffled olf this mortal 
coil almost at the same moment as the 
real monarchs were executing a far less 
dignified departure. Ballin was the 
greatest business man Germany ever 
produced. 1 knew him well. No one can 
ever myikc me believe that he hankered 
for war. He did not need war. The 
Hamburg-American Line was growing 
rich and fat so rapidly in consequence of 
the "freedom of the seas” that its 
annual profits were becoming embarras¬ 
singly large. Ballin, like other German 
patriots, supported the war whole¬ 
heartedly once war came. But I shall 
always remain persuaded that he and his 
class would have continued to be content 
with the munificent emoluments which 
peace was bringing them. 

Ballin was a sell-made man. He 
began life as an emigrant agent in 


his native Hamburg, and in twenty-five 
years built up the " Hapag ” from 
£750,000 capital, £ 12 5,000 annual profits, 
and a fleet of twenty-six vessels totalling 
60,000 tons, to a concern with £ 7,500.000 
capital, £2 ,823,000 annual profits, and 
200 vessels totalling 1.500,000 tons, in¬ 
cluding the most mammoth liners de luxe 
that ever left shipwrights’ hands. I hope 
we shall bag the newest and biggest oi 
them, the Bismarck (62,090 tons), 
which I saw launched six weeks before the 
war began and has since been completed. 

Prophets Confounded 

There must he lew prophets and 
“experts” who can to-day take unto 
themselves the unction ol having always 
been right about Germany. The 
sudden outbreak of revolution has, I 
think, taken everybody’s breath away, 
though it was always patent that the 
existing order could not be maintained 
once the spirit ol revolt and discontent 
seriously inlected the rank and file ot the 
Army and Navy. So keen an observer 
as Mr. Gerard, who had the advantage of 
two and a hall years ot mid-war ex¬ 
perience to go by, wrote in " My Four 
Years in Germany.” 

" Tile German nation is not one 
which makes revolutions. There will 
be scattered riots in Germany, but 
no simultaneous rising of the whole 
people. The officers of the Army 
are all of one class, and ol a class 
devoted to the ideals of autocracy. 
A revolution of the Army is im¬ 
possible ; and at home there arc only 
the boys and old men, easily kept hi 
subjection by the police.” 

Yet I feel sure there is no class whom 
events have taken more completely by 
surprise than the German Social Demo¬ 
crats themselves. In the wildest flights 
of their imagination they never dreamt 
of accomplishing so wholesale and sweeping 
a coup d’etat as that of which the world is 
at this moment the stupefied witness. 

A Book Worth Reading 

Now that Social Democracy, or what 
passes for such, has come into power in 
Berlin, I earnestly recommend readers 
of The War Illustrated to study a book 
recently published in England, " German 
Social Democracy During the War,” by 
Edwyn Bcvan. It is a careful and 
authentic analysis ot the gyrations of that 
servile organisation, and exposes, in 
chapter and verse style, the tactics it has 
pursued. 

Mr. Be van has compiled what must 
prove a very useful compendium of the 
personalities and principles of both wings ot 
the Gorman Socialist party—the pro-war 
Majority gang, led by Ebert and Schcide- 
mann, and the Independents ol the Haase- 
Ledcbour - Dittmann - Liebknecht - Bern¬ 
stein Minority. No more timely volume 
has left the press lor a long while than Mr. 
Bcvan’s book dealing with the Red 
Autocracy which has supplanted Hohen¬ 
zollernism at Beilin. is published by 
George Allen & Unwin, and is worth many 
times its cost price oi 5s. 
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THE EDITOR’S POSTSCRIPT 


AT THE DAWN OF A NEW DAY 


'“FIIK events of the 
* last three or four 
weeks have been so ■ 
world - shaking that 
the min'd is numbed 
in striving to • grasp 
their significance. The 
dramatic surprises through which we are 
living, the strange sport of destiny, the 
fantastic effects of it all, produce in us 
something akin to stupefaction. Those 
cheerful idiots who have promised " Peace 
by Christmas " every year since November 
of' 19x4, are gleefully saying to-day “I 
told you so ! ” Put the wit of no. living 
man could have foreseen, even so recently 
as two months ago, the astounding situa¬ 
tion with which we are confronted to-day.• 

pUI-.LY convinced though I am that 
l the.sanest minds In Germany knew 
they .were .fighting a lost cause when the 
Hun armies dug themselves into the soil of 
Flanders and France after the First Battle 
of the Marne in' September, 1914, I do 
not .'believe that, two months, ago the 
Kaiser, in; his .most dejected hours had 
.imagined himself a refugee in Holland, 
all .his golden dreams of world-dominion 
faded, and even the magnificent actualities 
of his Empire.erjimbling into political ruin 
-as utter as the physical ruin of Yprcs. 

JFJY readers cannot, charge me with 
UV-I having, indulged them in vain 
hopes of an early end, nor have I encour¬ 
aged. that attitude of mind in my con¬ 
tributors during these long and wonderful 
years vyhicli The War Illustrated has 


undying victory so calmly is due to the 
unforgettable knowledge of our sacrifices. 
The .unnumbered dead of Britain, the 
wide-strewn graves of French manhood, 
restrain us to a solemn joy in this great 
now day which they have won for us. 
Look back upon these hundreds of portrait 
pages vve have published in our “ Koll 
of Honour," and think of what lias been 
lost to us in these years of slaughter. 

THERE is another consideration Hint 
should temper our rejoicing just 
now. With the lifting of the great load 
that lias burdened tlie minds of all there 
is a very natural tendency to conclude 
that “ all is over but the shouting,'" that 
“all is right and nothing wrong." . But 
1 view with some misgiving the form 
which the collapse of the Central Empires 
is taking. ' We have most gloriously 
achieved our avowed determination “ to 
destroy German militarism.” Is it pos¬ 
sible that in rooting out the tree of.evil 
growth damage may have been done to 
some useful .plants ? These “ social re¬ 
publics " that are springing into feverish 
life among the ruins of .autocracy may 
raise a strong crop of problems for our 
statesmen to solve. 


of these amazing events, and think of flic 
great variety of photographic records 
which will soon be arriving from the whole 
length of the vast region which the Kaiser 
used to gloat oven—Berlin to Bagdad — 
as the highway of his future empire,- 1 
begin to wonder if I shall be able to find 
room for them all in the remaining issues 
of the present volume. But of that we / 
shall talk further at an early date. 

pOR the moment it is ' enough that 
* The War- Illustrated, which has 
reflected the progress of all these' world- 
events through dark days and bright, is 
to prove, as I never doubted it Would, a 
record of British endurance, achievement, 
and imperishable victory. 

* * *: 

KJY readers will miss this week the 
usual article by Mr. Lovat Fraser 
which lias become so favourite a feature of 
these pages. . Mr. Fraser is at present on a 
visit to the western front and has been 
unable to contribute to the present issue, 
but I have every hope that he will resume 
Iris series in an early number, when lie 
will be able to give bis War Illustrated, 


readers the benefit of his new impressions 
of the war in t?he west during the days 
which the future will probably regal'd as 

I T is. obvious and imperative that those the most historic of all. . 

nfltinnc nf fViA AIUac. wVin linvA 

JN some quarters a belief, seems to be 


nations of the. Allies who have 
suffered most cruelly in blood aiid treasure 
to free mankind from the nightmare of 
Teuton' terrorism must be in some sort 
recompensed. Thousands of millions of 
money will be required to restore ravaged 
Belgium, France, Serbia, and Rumania 


sought' tq mirror .in pjeture and in story. to compensate Great Britain" and -Italy 
Once only did' I .erititri!'ah opinion', and in some measure for the vast_ burdens 


I rejoice' that events have proved me 
wrong 1 When I said in our issue of 
August 10th last that, the end of the 
war w ould, in all likelihood, find us well 
advanced into tlie year 1919, I was then 
allowing "for the worst—and the best 
has happened. 1 . 


of debt fastened upon them. How will 
the new National Governments .of the 
shattered Central ^empires view this vital 
matter? How will the .“republic” of 
Schleswig-Holstein, for instance, help to 
that end ? Suppose they say that they 
are not the heirs of the tyrannical Powers 
they have supplanted and are not to be 
■held responsible for their crimes? Here 
one ean foresee certain difficulties. 


HAT the end would be a sudden anil 
dramatic collapse had long been a 
I popular belief. The very victories of the 

German arms were signs of that, as Von T'LEARLY the years immediately ahead 
Fre.ylag-Loringhovcn, in his book which of us are to be scarcely less inter- 


entertained that'Labour Corps officers 
and men have enjoyed what • are 
familiarly called “ cushy ” jobs on., the 
various fronts, free from the risks incurred 
by their comrades in the trenches. As a 
writer in' ' Truth ” justly observes, we 
have only to , consult the daily; casualty 
lists to see how heavy, a toll lias been 
paid by labour officers and men in all 
theatres of war. The. labour companies' 
have bad jeywork in the open .without: 
artificial protection, and under conditions 
which, unless an attack was in progress,-, 
were for less “ cushy “ than those of the 
men in the trenches. “ Truth's ” corre¬ 
spondent goes on to affirm that lie has 
“ often heard infantry officers say this." 
It is as 1 well that it should be more 
generally known. 


1 criticised here last February, wisely 
observed, that, “'victories use up armies 
slowly but just as surely as . defeats.” 
The simple truth is that the end has 
come so" quickly, 'because : tlie ; great 


U1 Ub till. lO UL iiL-rtlk-Cly icbS Hitt-L- »■>.- 1 t' -i r , 1 

esting nay, more absorbingly, interesting J* 3 S* • 


-than even those of the war. The rc-ad 
justment of Europe will call for the greatest 
resources of human wisdom and ingenuity. 
It will be a ' fascinating spectacle to 


n 

n 
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German victories of last'spring used up .witness, and if, as we may hope, it can 


the military strength of the I-lun without 
securing . a. decision, and, meanwhile, 
America'.was moving from strength to 
strength! Her cxhaustless manpower, 
arming for tlie allied cause, spelt in 
•letters.of unmistakable doom tlie coming 
end of Gerinany. ■ 

LLOYD GEORGE in his GuiliL- 


hall speech told his audience' that 
those. >vho knew most of the situation 
last spring" were the most anxious. -For 
we muSt not. forget that the Huns came 
near to attaining their criminal ! aims, 
and if that civilisation for which the 
Allies' have suffered' and sacrificed. so 
much has been preserved to the world, 
jj it trembled this very year on tlie brink of the Dardanelles, Italy's glorious”vic- 
• "of- destruction, The greater is our sense tories over Austria, the smashing of the 
« of relief at' the'"peril we have escaped. German lines in" France am} Flanders!' 
jj That vve in Britain have taken our When' I consider the pictorial possibilities 

i:g.e:.c:.g.e:.= -- „ — 
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be achieved without further bloodshed, 
no romance' of ancient days, no tales of 
war,, will outrival it. TV the task q£ 
chronicling this coining new age We of 
The War Illustrated will,'"'in due 
season, address ourselves. 

M EANWHILE' tfe” interest of the wal¬ 
ls far indeed from belug exhausted. 
Although'the current volume of our work 
may be the last in its present form and 
under its now' familiar title, it cannot 
help being the most interesting. Think 
of the subjects that await illustration—. 
the marvellous rccohquest of Serbia, the 
conquest of Palestine and Syria, the 
submission "of Turkey and tlie pacing 


that, while children were taught, 
arithmetic, no Instruction was given to 
them in the art's of saving and spending. 

It was similar to tlie method of teaching- 
French, the pupil being taught all about, 
the “ aunt of the gardener " or tlie “ house, 
of my cousin,” but little or nothing about 
asking one’s way in the street, or giving 
an intelligent order in a restaurant. This, 
however, has now been changed, and that 
■ largely,'as a result''of the War Savings' 
movement, one of the successes of the, 
war. Teachers, many of tlieni being 
officials of War Savings Associations, have 
taken pains' to instruet their pupils in the 
reasons for saving, the use' and abuse 
of money, the needs of flic country, and 
the ways ’ in which tlie money lent is 
spent. The financial results of this teach¬ 
ing have been considerable, As everyone r 
who has had anything to do with the H 
movement knows full well, but these' ft 
have been surpassed'by the influence, of; Je. 
tlie teaching and the practice upon ft 
national habits and character. ^ 
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OUR OBSERVATION POST 


EXIT MEDIEVALISM 


H ISTORY is being made so rapidly 
that already people are beginning 
to accept new facts with an equanimity 
that suggests lack of intelligent con¬ 
sideration rather than the philosophic 
temper. There is danger in this. If the 
history being made is to prove happy for 
the world, everyone must watch events 
with intelligent intentness. “ Delicate and 
difficult tasks remain to be performed in 
order that the high purposes of the war 
may be realised and established in the 
reign of equitable justice and lasting 
peace,” said President Wilson in a recent 
telegram to the King. And if we are to 
be of any use in co-operating in these, we 
must note all the changes that take place, 
and the speed with which they take place, 
while the international political situation 
is in a state of flux. 


I 


T was on October 23rd that President 
Wilson consented to refer Germany’s 
appeal for an armistice to the Govern¬ 
ments of the Allied Powers, remarking, 
with somewhat judicial grimness, that if 
such terms of armistice should be sug¬ 
gested, their acceptance by Germany 
would afford the best concrete evidence 
of her unequivocal acceptance of the 
terms and principles of peace from which 
the whole action proceeded. I.et this 
Note of the President be used as a fixed 
point by which to mark the pace at which 
some of the stupendous events now in 
process of happening are following upon 
one another. 


IT is evident,” said President Wilson 
* in the course of it, " that the 
German people have no means of com¬ 
manding the acquiescence of the military 
authorities of the Umpire in the popular 
will, that the power ol the King of Prussia 
to control the policy of the Empire is un¬ 
impaired ; that the determining initiative 
still remains with those who have hitherto 
been the masters of Germany.” In 
conclusion, he announced that if the 
Government of the l'mted States " must 
deal with the military masters and the 
monarchical autocrats of Germany now. 
or if it is likely to have to deal with them 
later, in regard to the international 
obligations of the German Empire, it 
must demand not peace negotiations but 
surrender.” 

T HAT was on October 23rd. In less 
than three weeks mo fewer titan 
ten of those monarchical autocrats of 
Germany, the supreme Kaiser and War 
I.ord among them, were dispossessed of 
their power and estate: mo fewer fiian 
ten of the Federal States of the 
German Empire, founded in 1871, bad 
established a constitutional form in which 
the Government was responsible to Hie 
people directly. 

I_| ERE is the astonishing list : Wilhelm 
“ II., King of Prussia and German 
Kaiser, abdicated and fled ; l.udvig HE, 
King of Bavaria, abdicated ; Friedrich 
Augustus HI., Kmg ol Saxony, abdicated ; 
Wilhelm IF., King of Wiirtemberg, abdi¬ 
cated ; Friedrich II., Grand Duke of 
Baden, abdicated ; Ernest Ludwig, Grand 
Duke of Hesse, deposed and arrested ; 
Friedrich F'ranz IV., Grand Duke of 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin, deposed; Wilhelm, 
Grand Duke of Saxe-Weimar-Eisenacli, 


abdicated ; Ernst Augustus, Puke of 
Brunswick, abdicated ; Prince Henry 
XXVII. of Reuss, abdicated. 

XlIIS, of course, does not exhaust the 
I list of sovereigns who have lost 
their thrones during the war. Constantine 
of Greece was the first to go, deposed by 
the Allied Powers with the full assent 
of all patriotic Greeks, because of 
bis duplicity and utter unreliability; 
Ferdinand of Bulgaria abdicated, almost 
certainly from personal cowardice, shrink¬ 
ing from the possible consequences of 
being held responsible for military 
disaster in a cause into which lie had 
dragged his unwilling people; Boris of 
Bulgaria abdicated a position for which 
lie recognised his utter unsuitability, and 
was peacefully replaced by a Peasants' 
Government; Karl of Austria abdicated 
the Dual Crown, which he must always 
have known he could never hope to hold 
if it should devolve -upon his amiable and 
cpiitc well-meaning head. The hetero¬ 
geneous Empire of Austria was only held 
together by the personality of brands 
Joseph, anil all students of affairs knew 
that at his death it would resolve into its 
constituent parts. It seems quite easy 
to find satisfactory explanation of the 
enforced disappearance of these four 
monarchs from their thrones. 

I T is not such a simple matter in respect 
of the German kings and grand 
dukes and dukes and princes—the Kaiser, 
of course, excepted. Most people took 
it for granted that the defeat of the 
Central Empires would entail his re*in- 
quishment of the Imperial position, but 
many of these expected that the federa¬ 
tion of German monarchies would endure, 
the Imperial War Lordship being perhaps 
transferred to the Bavarian House of 
Wittelsbach, or more probably being 
vested for life in an electoral Kaiser. Not 
everybody supposed that each and all of 
the confederate German sovereigns woidd 
be made scapegoats for the failure of 
Pan-Germanism by their mortified and 
disappointed subjects. Is this, indeed, 
what lias happened and is happening ? 


Ssa 


T HIS vivid picture ef vetv-time iit Arakin k rp- 
pvu.hlccd f i'*ni! *' Forlorn Ail venturers " (Si*U;- 
wicli and Jackson). A volume of liiulily-linishcd verse 
written liy Arthur Lewis Jenkins, It.F.C'., hufin-e 
whom. a classical scholar of Jhtllio!, a literary career 
of csecptionnl promise seemed to lie when war broke 
out and claimed iiis lirave serrioe. 

EY\WN on the riesrri't shortlived dew, 

^ Blue shadows on the silver sand, 

Grey shimmering mists that still renew 
The magic of the hinterland: 

Sunsets ablaze with crimson fire. 

Pale moons like plates of beaten gold. 

Soft nights that fevered limbs desire. 

And stars whereto our stars are cold : 

Sharp, rattling fights at peep of day, 

Machine-guns searching scrub and plain. 

Red lances questing for the prey. 

And kites quick stooping to the slain : 

Swift shifting stroke and counter-stroke, 
Advance unhurrying and sure. 

Until the stubborn foeman broke— 

These are the memories that endure. 


Is it a case of post or propter ? Is their 
removal from their old place a conse¬ 
quence of President Wilson's Note, or 
merely subsequent to it ? Here, surely, 
is a matter on which it behoves every 
intelligent man to form a clear opinion. 

XJII.ITARY defeat docs not seem to be 
a conclusive explanation of tlieir 
enforced retirement. Great faith must 
have been required of the peoples of 
Belgium, Serbia, .Montenegro, and 
Rumania if they were not to regard the 
defeat of their armies as final and the 
subjugation of tlieir countries by the 
invader as irremediable. Yet it entered 
no man’s mind that King Albert, or King 
Peter, or lying Nicholas, or King 
Ferdinand should abdicate. On the 
contrary, they remained, dignified in 
adversity, personifying the indomitable 
and hopeful soul of their people, and, 
confident of the ultimate triumph of their 
righteous cause, waiting patiently for the 
day when they should lead tlieir people 
back to tlieir own again. 

AX the other hand, long-suppressed 
internal dissatisfaction with the 
established order, bursting into flame 
when authority was preoccupied with 
other matters, does not seem to provide 
the explanation. These Saxons and 
Bavarians and Wiirtcmhergers and 
Hessians and Mecklenburgers and the 
rest of them all appear to have been 
placidly content under tlieir kings and 
dukes and royal highnesses of varying 
degree. Every man jack of them was a 
flunkey at heart, anil exceedingly com¬ 
fortable in his situation in a very old 
family. And yet to-day half a score of 
fruity old heads of families arc singing 
in the street. Why ? 

I DARE say the Socialists are taking 
the credit for it, but I don’t think 
they are entitled to it. I’m a Church 
and King man myself, and would 110 more 
dream of living under the Red Flag than 
I would under the black one. Also 1 have 
a congenital reverence for antiquity', of 
institutions as well as of wine and friend¬ 
ship. I admit, however, that some of 
these feudal castles were terribly musty 
old places, and a gunpowder exptasuan 
lets in a mighty lot of fresh air, though 
apt to be dangerous for gouty old gentle 
men asleep in bed upstairs. Perhaps the 
explanation may be found somewhere 
there. The Great War has blown up and 
destroyed the Middle Ages, with all its 
.cruelty and class selfishness and wrong. 
The Prussian militarism that took all 
Germans into the war was mediaeval, an 
anachronistic survival, with which a live 
present looking to the future could not 
come to terms. One had to go. Prussian 
militarism has gone. Tyrants are no 
more. But social theorists need to 
beware lest they assist in transferring 
-tyranny to corporations aggregate from 
corporations sole. For ourselves, at all 
events, safety and security lie in the 
middle way. In the uhole history- of the 
world human association has produced 
notliing more beneficial to mankind than 
the British Empire, which has been 
evolved from the constitutional monarchy 
of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland. 

C. Wl. 
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FROM MOURNING TO REJOICING. -The Strasbourg statue 
In the Place de la Concorde, Paris, the centre of rejoicings 
over the freeing of Alsace-Lorraine. Speaking before it on 
November 17th, President Poincare said: “Throughout the 


forty-eight years of our inconsolable grief mourning wreaths and 
hangings of crape have rested on the statue of Strasbourg—that 
statue of sadness and captivity.' 1 Now the mourning emblems 
have been removed, and Paris acclaims Strasbourg free. 
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A SURRENDER WITHOUT PARALLEL 

The Great Naval Drama in the North Sea 


T HERE is nothing in all history to 
parallel the drama that was enacted 
in the North Sea when the Germans, 
in token of their complete defeat and 
abject surrender, handed over a full fifty 
per cent, of their naval strength to Sir 
David Beatty. 

For more than four years the British 
Grand Fleet, shrouded in the northern 
mists, watched and patrolled the avenues 
leading from Germany to the open sea, 
ever hoping that some day the spirit 
would move the enemy to put to the test 
the challenges and taunts he had so often 
hurled against the British Navy. 

Only once in the whole of that period 
did the main fleets meet, and then it was 
by no means by desire of the Germans. 
Indeed, the Battle of Jutland, unpro¬ 
ductive as it was of great results, would 
never have been fought had not the Grand 
Fleet been engaged ' upon one of its 
periodical sweeps into the enemy’s waters. 

The Germans then were caught within 
a couple of hundred miles of their own 
bases—and showed a remarkable anxiety 
to get back to them as soon as Jellicoe’s 
battleships appeared on the horizon. So 
far as history serves us, that was the 
longest cruise made during the whole of 
the war by any important section of the 
German Battle Fleet. 

It was not equalled until those ten 
Dreadnoughts, with their accompaniment 
of battle-cruisers, light cruisers, and 
destroyers, set out with empty magazines 
and shell-rooms to surrender themselves 
to the force which had so consistently 
held them in checkmate. 

An Appeal to History 

Many people regard it as a matter for 
the deepest regret that the High Sea 
Fleet should have come to such a tame 
and unexciting end, and that the British 
forces were robbed of the opportunity of 
settling things by a Straight fight in the 
goad old-fashioned way. They even— 
some of them—go so far as to regard the 
Navy’s work as unfinished, or unsatis¬ 
factorily finished, because at the cessation 
of hostilities the enemy still had a fleet to 
his name. Such people take no account 
either of the facts of history or of the 
functions of sea-power. 

Neither in land nor in sea warfare, at 
any rate as between civilised nations, has 
the annihilation of the enemy's forces 
been regarded as a necessary or even de¬ 
sirable feature of the proceedings. The fact 
is that fighting has never been the primary 
function of the superior fleet in war. Its 
business is to keep the ocean highways 
free and open for its own flag and those 
allied with it, and closed to the enemy. 

If there is any fighting to be done, the 
initiative lies rather with the weaker 
Power ; for, since the stronger has already 
what he wants in the command of the 
sea, he has practically nothing—and the 
other everything—to gain by forcing the 
fighting. Throughout the whole of the 
war the High Sea Fleet—the second most 
powerful naval force in the world—has 
been completely neutralised by the Grand 
Fleet, and at the end the enemy hands 
himself over, submitting to a defeat which, 
on the material side, and infinitely more 
on the moral, is so complete that history 
has nothing to compare with it. 


By PERCIVAL A. HISLAM 

The Well-known Naval Critic 

The fighting odds at sea were against 
Germany when the war began, and 
month by month the balance has grown 
more pronounced. The German seamen 
knew this as well as anybody—knew 
it because they never cruised in the 
North Sea, and because their inferiority, 
driven home by the Battle of Jutland, 
threw them into permanent inactivity 
which itself is one of the most demoral¬ 
ising things a fighting force can endure. 

Towards the end, as we have been 
assured by the First Ford of the Admiralty, 
the High Sea Fleet was ordered out to 
give battle, but the men refused to go. 
” They have gone mad,” he said, “ be¬ 
cause they dare not fight.” There may 
be something in this—somewhere ; but 
a man should not necessarily be written 
down as mad simply because he refuses 
to go out to sea and face odds of two or 
three to one. 

Public Opinion in Germany 

Again, this incident occurred just at 
the moment when public opinion in 
Germany was turning definitely against 
the Kaiser and his adherents ; and men 
who were, as they subsequently showed, 
in full sympathy with the new spirit, 
could hardly be expected to go out and 
immolate themselves in backing up a 
tottering dynasty which they detested. 

As for those in Great Britain who 
regret and resent the absence of a 
really big and decisive fleet action, 
there is a chance that they do not 
quite appreciate the sort of thing they 
have longed for. The reflection that the 
Germans at Jutland did not want to fight 
and did the best they could to avoid 
fighting; and that we destroyed but a 
very small proportion of the force opposed 
to us, and that, nevertheless, we sustained 
a loss of nearly six thousand in lulled 
alone, might reconcile anyone to the 
bloodless nature of the great naval finale 
in the North Sea. 

The list of ships surrendered by the 
enemy is .interesting, and in some ways 
significant. The ten battleships are 
made up of the five of the Kaiser class, 
the four Konigs, and the Bayern. The 
first of these, the Kaisers, were completed 
in 1913, and it is noteworthy as typifying 
how far Germany was behind in copying 
the designs of the leading Sea Power, that 
they carry the same main armament, 
disposed in the same way, ns in the 
British battleships Hercules and Colossus, 
which were completed two years before. 

The Surrendered Battleships 

The four vessels of the Konig class were 
actually not completed until a few v.-eeks 
alter the outbreak of war, and yet, so far 
was Germany behind in the design and 
equipment of her ships that even these 
have nothing heavier than the 12 in. gun, 
ten being mounted in five centre-line 
turrets which can be brought to bear on 
either broadside. Those were Germany’s 
latest battleships at the outbreak cf war. 
When that * eventuality arose, Great 
Britain was able to put into the line no 
fewer than thirteen battleships having a 
broadside of ten 13-5 in. guns apiece. 

The remarkable thing is that the ten 
surrendered battleships contain only one 
vessel completed within the last four 


years, this being the Bayern, a more or 
less slavish copy of the Queen Elizabeth. 
Are we to understand that there are 
no other ships of really up-to-date design 
which the Allies could have insisted upon 
for surrender ? At the very least there 
should be two or three sister ships to 
the Bayern. 

It is much the same with the battle¬ 
cruisers. We know the Von der Tann, 
Moltke, Seydlitz, and Derfflinger. ■ We 
may also remember the Hindenburg, 
which, back in 1915, was constantly held 
up to us by the scaremongers as a mystery 
ship, armed with tremendously powerful 
guns, which was going to play “ real old 
ITarry ” with the whole of the British 
Navy. Surely the Hindenburg is not 
the latest battle-cruiser that the Germans 
could have sent to sea ? She was laid 
down in 1913, and since the early stages 
of the war the Germans have been under¬ 
stood to have devoted a relatively large 
proportion of their shipbuilding resources_ 
to battle-cruisers. 

Of course, if we must accept the Bayern 
and Hindenburg as the latest complete 
examples of German capital ship con¬ 
struction, so much the more credit may 
be taken for the break-up of the sub¬ 
marine campaign, since it would appear 
to indicate that, despite very strong 
evidence to the contrary, practically the 
whole of the enemy’s resources were, 
from an early stage in the war, devoted 
to the building of U boats. 

What of the Future’ 

The surrendered light cruisers have 
a significance of their own — mainly 
one of names. The Konigsberg, which 
brought over the delegates to arrange 
the surrender with Sir David Beatty, 
was built to replace the cruiser which we 
first bottled up and then—at our leisure 
—destroyed, in the Rufiji River, on the 
East Coast of Africa. No one will need 
to be reminded of the original Emden, 
so splendidly brought to book by the 
Australian cruiser Sydney in November, 
1914, but not everyone will remember 
that after the event the Kaiser promised 
the good folk of her sponsor-town that 
" a new and greater Emden ” would arise, 
with a great Iron Cross upon her bows. 

The Koln replaced a cruiser sunk in 
the First Battle of the Bight (August 28th, 
1914), while the original Dresden of the 
war blew herself up at Robinson Crusoe’s 
Island in March, 1915, rather than face 
the British force which had discovered 
her whereabouts. 

The two minelaying cruisers—pure war 
products—are, according to all accounts, 
of somewhat remarkable design. On a 
displacement of 4,000 tons they are said 
to steam 35 knots and to carry an arma¬ 
ment of four 5-9 in. and eight 41 in. 
guns, besides an equipment of no fewer 
than 480 mines. 

It should be borne in mind that the 
surrender of the ships under the armistice 
does not, theoretically and definitely, 
deprive Germany of them for good ; but 
there can be very few, even in Germany, 
who expect that any one of the vessels 
now in British harbours will see a German 
port again. A Navy with such a record 
as Germany’s, and so overwhelmingly 
defeated in the war, is not likely to be 
returned under the terms of peace. 
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Ending the Vain Dream of German Sea-Dominion 



Admiral Sir David Beatty, Commander- 
in-Chief of tho Qrand Fleet. Left: Rear- 
Admiral Meurer coming aboard Sir 
David Beatty's flagship to arrange the 
surrender of the German High Sea Fleet. 


Admiral Meurer with the three German officers who accompanied him—two being the commanders of a submarine and of a Zeppelin 
respectively—on the quarter-deck of H.M.S. Queen Elizabeth, where on Nov. 16th the details were settled of the ceremony of handing 
over the German warships. In circle : Rear-Admiral Hugo von Meurer, Plenipotentiary of the German Naval High Command. 
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FRANCE ON THE RHINE 

Alsace Restored at Last to the Alsatians 


S O far as campaigning can ever be 
pleasant, the French invasion of 
Alsace in the first month of the 
war was a pleasant campaign. The 
weather was glorious. The orchards in 
the rich country through which the 
advance lay were full of fruit. At first 
the going was easy. It seemed as if the 
provinces might be recovered with 
scarcely a struggle; only when the 
Germans gathered their forces and struck 
back hard was the hopelessness of the 
enterprise evident. After that bout of 
hard fighting the front consolidated, to 
use the current phrase, and there was 
little doing for a very long time. 

As winter closed in, the pleasantness 
of the campaign faded, into the grim 
and harsh realities of a cold - weather 
campaign. 

They are not high, the Vosges Moun¬ 
tains, as mountains go ; not nearly so 
high as the Alps among which the Italians 
fought; hardly as high as the Carpathians, 
where later 1 was with the Rumanians in 
their plucky fight against an enemy 
infinitely better equipped than they were 
themselves. But the cold amid the loftiest 
peaks of the Himalayas could not be more 
searching than the cold in the Vosges. The 
French troops in Alsace were supposed 
to be having a soft time. F'or two-thirds 
of the year perhaps they did. But not 
during the winter months. 

A Land of Character 

Down on the plain which lies between 
the Vosges and the Rhine, and on the 
wavy plateau of Lorraine, the conditions 
are not so severe. These are the three 
divisions of the provinces which have for 
so long been familiar in the mouth as 
household words, but which not many 
English people know much about. 
Lorraine is not interesting to the tourist. 
But Alsace has a great deal to recommend 
it as holiday ground. It is a land with 
character. 

If you were blindfolded and carried off 
in an aeroplane and dumped down in 
Colmar or Thann, you might wonder for 
some little while where you were. You 
would hear a language very like German 
spoken all round you. You would see 
faces which were neither German nor 
French. You would be reminded of 
Switzerland, yet you would say, " These 
people are of a more vigorous strain than 
the Swiss.” 

It is a country of rough jollity and 
laughter, of good eating and drinking, of 
downright speech and not too much 
refinement in manners. The Alsatians 
have a strong national feeling, and no 
one who has been among‘them can be 
surprised at it, for they have well-marked 
national idiosyncracies. “ Alsace for the 
Alsatians ” is .their motto. Although 
they admitted the benefits which orderly 
German rule had brought .among them, 
they disliked it heartily because it would 
not leave Alsace to itself. They want to 
be joined again to France—not because 
they feel French nationality, but because 
they know the French will let them alone. 

In Lorraine it is different. The people 
are of French blood, and acutely con¬ 
scious of it. Even Bismarck admitted the 
folly of annexing what was an integral 
part of France. Eight years after the 
annexation he said to the French Am¬ 
bassador in Berlin : " One may destroy 


By HAMILTON FYFE 

a nation if one is strong enough, and if 
one’s interest demands its destruction ; 
but one cannot mutilate with impunity. 
By mutilating and humiliating Prussia in 
1S06 Napoleon caused the Steins and the 
Scharnhorsts to arise. In taking from 
France Metz and part of Lorraine the 
Emperor, my master, and the militarists 
who inspired this resolve, committed the 
greatest of political crimes.” 

Policy of the Jackboot 

As an excuse for this crime, it was 
represented that the provinces had been 
annexed by France from Germany in the 
seventeenth century. They did change 
rulers, it is true, but Alsace was claimed 
and granted to Richelieu “ for services 
rendered,” and as lor Lorraine, it had 
always been French in blood and senti¬ 
ment. That could not be denied. 

The reason why they were annexed was 
their strategic importance as the frontier 
lands of the new German Empire and the 
reason why Germany was so anxious to 
keep them even when their military value 
declined was that they contain very rich 
deposits of iron ore, of potash, and 
petroleum. 

If the Prussians had not been the 
dismally stupid race that they always 
have been they would have seen that 
they could only make the people of 
Alsace forget they had been annexed by 
treating them with exceptional mildness. 
The people of Lorraine would never be 
reconciled. That was certain. But the 
Alsatians were capable of being won. 
Just and friendly treatment would have 
vron them. Instead, they had the Prussian 
jackboot applied to them—with the 
natural result. 

When the new frontier was being 
marked out, the mayor of some little 
place, who had to be present at the 
operation in his district, approached the 
group of officials s'owly. The Prussian 
boundary-marker called to him to hurry 
up. He walked more slowly than before. 
I he Prussian lost his temper and abused 
the mayor. ” All right, all right,” the old 
fellow replied ; “ \ou don’t think I was 
going to hurry to become a Prussian, do 
you ? ” 

What Bethmann-Hollweg Forgot 

" By the fact that you have conquered 
us,” said a distinguished Alsatian named 
Hartmann, in March, 1872, when the 
annexation had been decided upon in 
spite of all protests, ” you owe us a legal 
status, a civil and political Constitution 
in harmony with our traditions and our 
customs.” They received r.o Constitution. 
They were governed as a conquered race. 
The Prussians set themselves to “ de¬ 
nationalise ” them'. 

Yet forty years after they began this 
attempt, the German Chancellor, Beth¬ 
mann-Hollweg, rebuked the leaders of the 
people in the conquered provinces for 
” affecting to ignore the German character 
of the population,” forgetting that the 
world would certainly inquire how it was 
that they became leaders if they were not 
in harmony with those whom they led. 
In that queer museum of prejudice and 
pedantry, the Prussian tipper Chamber, 
it was openly complained a year later 
that Alsace and Lorraine were ” not 
yet German enough ” to be given rights 
as a confederate State of the Empire. 


T “ Not German enough," after forty 
years, although “ spying had been raised 
to the dignity of a means of Government,” 
although it was forbidden to ask for a 
menu in a restaurant or to send for the 
coiffeur : speisekarte, restauration, and 
friseur were the word's that must be used. 
The two latter were just as much words 
of French origin as the former, by the 
way, which made the Prussian edict 
•ridiculous as well as annoying. 

“ Not German enough,” in spite of the 
masses of people who left the provinces 
during the years following annexation, 
even German-speaking people. In Bel¬ 
fort there was, and may be still a whole 
quarter where German was spoken and 
the shop signs were German, and the 
schools German. There lived Alsatians 
who had refused to stay in Alsace under 
the Prussian regime of “ denationalisa¬ 
tion.” 

The difference between the character 
of French rule and that of the Prussians 
was illustrated by the discovery in, 1 
think, Colmar, after the Germans had 
taken it over, of the old German eagle 
on the Town Hall. The French had left 
it there as an historical curiosity. 

The Prussians took the contrary course. 
They set themselves to root out and insult 
everything French. With what result ? 

Nemesis of Junkerdom 

That during the war a secret notice had 
to be issued ordering a specially strict 
censorship from the two provinces because 
" eighty per cent, of the letters sent out 
of Alsace-Lorraine were, if not directly 
hostile to Germany, at all events of a 
nature by no means friendly.” 

Under French systems of Government, 
whether republican or kingly, the Alsa¬ 
tians v'ere content. There was no Nation¬ 
alist movement among them until the 
Germans provoked it. The French 
officials were mostly Alsatian by birth and 
were all ft'iendly with the population. 
The Prussian officials made no effort, 
save in a few cases here and there upon 
which authority frowned, to win the 
sympathies or consider the wishes of the 
people. As for the officers, they behaved 
as if they were in occupied territory. 
Nowhere have I seen the Junker so over¬ 
bearing as in Alsace. 

Wise men in the new German Empire 
saw what a store of trouble was being 
laid up by annexing provinces that were 
unwilling to change their allegiance. The 
Crown Prince, Frederick the Noble, was 
decidedly against it. Even Bismarck 
would have left Lorraine alone, but the 
feeling of the mass of Germans was put 
into words by a member of the Crown 
Prince’s Staff : ‘‘It would make one’s 
heart turn in one’s body if we were to 
renounce Metz and leave Paris looking 
like fools.” 

What they had to learn, and what 
there are many everywhere who have 
still to discover, is that a generous action 
is never foolish. The Germans left Paris 
in 1871, having got all they wanted. 
But they could hardly look bigger fools 
than they do now, after nearly fifty 
years, mainly because of these two pieces 
of territory, not quite so big as York¬ 
shire, and with less than a two-million 
population. Generosity would have paid 
them better, after all. 








News of the signing of the armistice reached the American troops as they were moving forward in offensive operations from the 
IVleuse to the Moselle. Newspaper vendors rushed along the roads towards the front distributing papers, and the marching troops 
swung along in the drizzling rain reading the telegrams, laughing and wagering on the chances of getting home for Christmas. 
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In the Last Week Before 'Cease Fire’ Sounded 


^ 6, u*^u a,and ® r ® some hard fighting in villages on the edge of Mormal Forest when storming Le Quesnoy on Nov. 5th. They broke 
right through the German gun positions, where the gunners were already harnessed up, and the strange sight was seen of German 
artillerymen driving their guns towards the British lines as prisoners of war, under escort of dismounted New Zealanders. 













Place St. Louis, in the centre of the old “ French town ” of 
Metz, which, “ in spite of all temptations ” and of nearly fifty 
years of German domination, remained essentially French. 


JMiak 
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1870-End of Alsace-Lorraine’s Martyrdom-1918 


Metz Cathedral. Though Metz was bombarded byfthe 
Americans and by allied aviators, the cathedral was 
carefully left undamaged by them. 


Statue of Marshal Ney at Metz, a 
great Napoleonic leader ready to 
welcome the liberators. 


“ The Iron Field Grey,” erected by 
the Germans in Metz last year. A 
statue liable to early removal. 


Beautiful view in the city of Strasbourg, capital of the German province of Alsace-Lorraine. Even as a first-class fortress of the Hun, 
Strasbourg retained much of French air and spirit, and travellers through Germany were accustomed to remark something of French 
charm about the fine chief city of Alsace. In circles above : Left, a fair Alsatian welcomes the return of the French ; right, M. Mlrman, 
Prefect of the Department of Meurthe and Moselle, appointed one of the new French High Commissioners of Alsace-Lorraine. 













































Panoramic view of the town of Heligoland from the 
south-east, showing how it has been built up along 
the shore and on the top of the cliff. 

HELIGOLAND, which in an evil moment Great 
A Britain ceded to Germany in 1890 , is a small 
island—one mile long by less than a third of a mile 
wide at its broadest—forty miles north-west of the 
month of the Elbe and twenty-eight miles from the 
Schleswig-Holstein coast. It was converted into a 
great naval base. 

By the terms of the armistice the Allies reserve 
tl'.e right to occupy Heligoland to enable them to 
enforce those terms. 

It seems only reasonable that Great Britain should 
take back the islet which she had occupied for nearly 
a hundred years before it was handed over to German v 
— who at once set about making it a centre of naval 
activity that should threaten those from whom she 
had received it. 


View of the Kaiserstrasse, on the sea-front of Heligoland, and (right) the island seen from the sea, with a military seaplane flying 
overhead, and a distant glimpse to the right of the German naval harbour works. 
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Great Britain's Misused Island Gift to Germany 


General view of the Heligoland “ Unterland,” or shore part of the town, where the English names of the streets were long left 
readable beside the German names which superseded them. Right: German naval harbour at Heligoland. 




Bird’s-eye view of the island of Heligoland, looking from the south, and 
showing the sandbank, Duensel Island, to the right. 
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Cities in Which the Tricolour Flies Again : 



French soldiers marching over the bridge before the University buildings of Strasbourg. Situated two miles west of the Rhine, at the 
junction of the Rivers III and Breusch, Strasbourg throughout the German occupation of Alsace and Lorraine has remained essentially French, 
and that despite the fact that it was one of Germany’s great Rhine fortresses and the headquarters of a German army corps. As soon as the 



At one ol the gates of Metz—the German gate, as it was boastfully termed by .the unwelcome invaders who had held the Lorraine capital 
since 1870. The returning French were welcomed with ebullitions of the greatest joy throughout the length of Alsace and Lorraine. Many of 
the scenes witnessed were indeed touching In the extreme, the inhabitants weeping for Joy in what one of the correspondents described as 
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Metz and Strasbourg Free After Fifty Years 


Germans retired from the capital city of Alsace, in accordance with the terms of the armistice, the place underwent a swift transformation, 
all the German signs being replaced by French—showing the way in which the populace have remained, during nearly half a century, French 
at heart and in sympathy. “Alsace for the Alsatians”—but under French not German rule—is the people’s aspiration. 


their very delirium of enthusiasm ; and somo of the war-tried soldiers who entered the city at long last were themselves moved to sympathetic 
tears. Before the Germans finally left Metz there had been something of a military revolt, the soldiers refusing to obey their omcere, while 
the fresh troops sent to quell the trouble only fraternised with the mutineers. 
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War Closes in Hallowed Mons Where It Began 


war lasted,'Tndlhortly botV're^dawnof 'the dlVwhe™'the^rmTsticV'wls^iSneifc'^j. 0 H tn ° S , S the Canadians swore to be in Mons while the 
At eleven o'clock there was a solemn parade o^. W r!S.Vtea?^ n Xr^» \7T e 


uenerai ©ir Arthur Currie, commanding the Canadians whi 
Cn -'Left-"c° n? r taking t f 1e ^ute in the Grand Parade, Nov. 11th 
Lett. Civilians passing Canadians on their march to IVlons 
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“ What are these ? ” asked a British sailor prisoner of war at Hull on seeing two girls of the Land Army. Ho was at once introduced 
to them. Right: Some of the returned prisoners of war who had escaped_from Germany across the frontier into Holland. 
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Royal Welcome Home for Prisoners of War 




Arrival at Hull of one of the transports closely thronged with British prisoners of war from Germany on November 17th, and 
(right) a general view on board one of the vessels, showing part of the cheery crowd of repatriated soldiers and sailors. 


Sir Stanley von Donop reading King George’s message of welcome to the British prisoners of war on their arrival at Hull on Sunday, 
November 17th, and (right) some of the returned men of the R.N.D. who had been interned in Holland since Antwerp fell in Oct., 1914. 
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N AVY LIFE ASHORE & AFLOAT 

‘THE KING IS COMING’ 


T HE man in the street can hardly 
realise what a visit from the King 
means to Jack Tar. What it im¬ 
plied on that memorable November day 
when King George visited the Grand Fleet 
ere it left for the historic scene of the 
great surrender in the North Sea defies 
description. 

I can never forget one of the earlier 
visits I was privileged to witness. How¬ 
ever much the powers that be tried to 
maintain the secret, nothing could prevent 
the joyful tidings from being whispered 
around till the secret was everybody’s. 
Upon the occasion 1 refer to it was more 
than usually necessary to withhold the 
news. But the electrical atmosphere, 
the concentration of the Fleet at the 
base—arrayed in order of inspection— 
the hurried new coatings of paint, the 
renovating of gear, and a thousand other 
significant signs told the men what they 
were forbidden to know. 

So far as I was concerned the news was 
heralded by the pleasing announcement 
that a party of journalists would be 
coming to the base. These old confreres 
of mine, I knew, had been accompanying 
the King around his tour of inspection 
for a fortnight past, and I knew what 
their visit here really meant. 

A Joy Day 

It is rather an eye-opener to watch 
these brave officers bustle about making 
personal preparations for the great occa¬ 
sion. Some of them are to be decorated 
with orders well deserved. Others are to 
be presented to his Majesty. It will be 
interesting, I think to myself, to see how 
each carries himself at the solemn cere¬ 
mony. 

The great day arrives, and there is an 
unusual stir everywhere in the early 
hours. Men who were off duty at two 
a m. are up again two hours later. Com¬ 
manders rush about in cars, everybody is 
bedecked in his best; monocles make 
their appearance unexpectedly upon 
certain austere personages, who upon 
this promising morn are nervously eager 
or unduly stern. This is where the 
naval disciplinarian is in his element. 
But not everywhere. Certain junior 
officers are making very merry. To 
these it is a joy day, an occasion of 
mirth and gaiety. Nevertheless, one 
suspects everywhere an undercurrent of 
" nerves." 

At the quay is the vice-admiral’s car. 
In two minutes more a bright-looking 
launch has come alongside, and a galaxy 
of blue and gold braid appears. And 
this is but the vice-admiral and his Staff. 
The King is yet to come. Suddenly 
there is a chorus of the sirens’ high- 
pitched call of welcome, and his Majesty 
King George V., Admiral of the Fleet, 
has arrived. 

From the shore end comes into view a 
picture in curious contrast. A group of 
civilians headed by a naval officer—a 
commander—hurries upon the scene. 
They are my friends the specially-selected 
party of journalists, looking very con¬ 
spicuous in their un-uniformed attire, 
golf caps, trilby hats, panamas, bowler 
hats—all relics of a dim past—of an old 
and perhaps better world. Only very 
privileged civilians can be found in these 
most privileged places, and the only very 


By Sydney A. Moseley 

privileged civilians arc the very privileged 
journalists. They come as a refreshing 
element. Fleet Street at the Fleet. We 
all join up and board an excellent little 
motor-launch which manoeuvres past the 
myriad of vessels and pulls up alongside 
a great towering ironclad—a magnificent 
battle-cruiser. 

Jack Tar's Homage 

We clamber aboard. A scarlet-covered 
dais and stool suggest the knighting of 
some favoured and gallant subject. The 
whole ship's crew is mustered, each man 
looking smart and spruce in blue with 
white cap covers. The band of the 
Marines—what excellent players are 
these Marines! — is in close attendance, 
waiting for the signal to strike up “ God 
Save the King." Wc mount the fore 
turret and have an excellent view of the 
whole proceedings. The water is rip¬ 
pling in ecstasy and the great bulwarks 
of the surrounding battle-cruisers are 
lined with hundreds of eager sightseers. 
Jack's homage to his King is whole¬ 
hearted. At length the Royal launch 
comes up alongside, and the vice-admiral 
and his Staff go forward to greet the 
King. The Sovereign and his officers 
stand facing each other on the quarter¬ 
deck at the salute while the National 
Anthem is being played, and then the 
senior officers are presented to his Majesty, 
who shakes hands with each. 

From the bridge it is possible, later on, 
to obtain an excellent view of the investi¬ 
ture. It is interesting to watch these great 
sailors. Not all of them carry out the 
same formality of advancing bare-headed, 
saluting, shaking hands, and, after being 
decorated, saluting again and passing 
round the vice-admiral to the rear. Some 
forget to do one thing or the other. One 
imagines all the rehearsing these great 
men have had in private, only to " fall 
down ” on one trivial point when the 
great moment arrives. Some omit the 
salute upon leaving his Majesty; another 
—a captain—salutes with his cap off ; 
while others show momentary hesitation 
in deciding what to do after they have 
been invested. However, all ends merrily 
and without any real hitch. In an interval 
the strains, slow and appealing, of “ Come 
Sing to Me ” are heard. It might be 
from a band on another warship in the 
distance ; but it comes, as a fact, from the 
Marine band we have just left amidships. 
Music was never more agreeable. 

The March Past 

And now another move is made, this 
time to the starboard side, where a grand 
"march past" begins. This is a jolly 
spectacle. The band now thunders out 
stirring marches, and an endless line of 
Jack Tars march smartly past the King 
at the salute. Here again one is whimsical 
enough to notice the different modes of 
saluting, bland after hand in quick 
rotation is raised to the forehead, and the 
individual idiosyncrasy is amusing to 
note—the half swing, the half shade, the 
jerky withdrawal, the withdrawal non¬ 
chalant. It is a fascinating sight to 
match the interminable line which swings 
along like a well-oiled machine, and each 
part of which comes to the salute at a given 
point, with clockwork regularity. The 
stream is only broken now and again by 


the officers in charge of each company 
falling in by the side of the King and then 
falling into line again when the officer of 
the succeeding company relieves him. 
And so it goes on. 

We soon have to leave our point of 
vantage upon this great battle-cruiser to 
make our way to another Dreadnought of 
the latest type. We leave behind the 
photographers and the cinematograph 
operators. These useful adjuncts to a 
modern King's retinue have been very 
busily occupied. They have seen all and 
have taken an impression of everything. 
Uttle of the historic scene has escaped 
their vigilance ; but not very much of it, 
alas ! will see the light of day * yet. 

Here on board H.M.S. --we clamber 

up the narrow steps of steel to the fore¬ 
castle bridge, a million feet (it seems!) 
above the sea level. Below aft, on the 
main deck, the ship's company are formed 
up in such a picturesque manner as to 
win the spontaneous admiration of all. 
The white cap covers—we can only take 
in a sea of heads, and the flash of gold 
braid in the sun, the occasional glimpse 
of red stripes on blue, and, lastly, a sma 1 
party of Indian orderlies from the neigh¬ 
bouring hospital ship, attired in a garb of 
resplendent iridescence, all help to make 
the general colouring of the picture a 
memorable one. 

Royal Energy and Interest 

Here, too, we have a march past, 
executed to the smallest detail with a 
wonderful thoroughness. And, somehow, 
even the band music is novel and more 
enlivening. Once more the King’s 
pinnace draw's up, and his Majesty 
departs with three ringing cheers, which 
surely might have startled the bottled-up 
Germans in Kiel Canal. But the day’s 
round is not over. King George certainly 
exhibits an energy and interest which 
the most casual observer cannot fail to 
note. And, somehow, the impression is 
that the Sailor King is never so happy 
as w’hen afloat. The round of visits he 
had paid would surely try the strongest, 
and yet our King betrayed no outward 
signs of fatigue or flagging interest. 

From H.M.S. - we cut along smartly 

to the last word in light cruisers. And it 
doesn’t take long even for the layman 
to observe 'the modern improvements, 
the latest ingenuities, of these beautifully- 
constructed ships. One more march 
past, and we dash ahead of the King to 
pick up the “ Gorgonzola," as we call 
her, before his Majesty's arrival. But, 
fleet as our excellent launch is, even 
faster is the pinnace which conveys the 
King. So we pull up as the Royal 
pinnace approaches, and the King, re¬ 
sponding to our salute, passes on ahead. 

P.S .—It was strange, upon meeting 
ray old colleagues again, to find that one 
or two did not recognise me in my naval 
uniform. The most technical naval 
questions were hurled at me by naval 
critics—experts !—and one or two old 
friends addressed me as " Sir.’’ Good 
lord 1 When they discovered I was one 
of them in disguise 1 

But it was nice to meet the boys again, 
and it gave me an-odd thrill when I saw 
the fuss that was made of them. Now if 
they’d only been mere naval officers ! 
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IN LILLE: JUBILATION AFTER SILENT SUFFERING.—On October 17th, 1918, troops of the liberated inhabitants. Flags, concealed throughout the fopr *years’ occupation, appeared 
the Fifth British Army, under the command of General Birdwood, captured Lille. Soon after at every window, and the troops marched through thoroughfare9 4 thronged with people frenzied 
the last Germans left the town our men, led by their bands, marched in t and as British drums with joy. The Grand’ Place was one mass of shouting,, cheering, weeping humanity 
went throbbing through the city there were scones of indescribable enthusiasm on the part of wildly acclaiming those who had freed them from the long-dominating Teuton. 
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THE SECRET CITY OF ARRAS 


M Y first acquaintance with the Arras 
tunnels had every element of sur¬ 
prise. Our guide that day was a 
grave Highlander, an elderly staff-major 
whose long service in the thick of battles 
had deepened the native melancholy of 
the Gael, leaving him still a kindly, gentle 
soul, with a quiet, reserved humour, 
which may have suggested to him the 
manner of our introduction. In a deserted 
avenue he stopped our car and, dismount¬ 
ing, gave to me and my companion each 
a candle, saying we should need these 
where we were going. 1 was reminded of 
the guide to the catacombs of Home 
with his handful of tapers. Our little 
candles were to throw their beams upon 
works as wonderful and not unlike the 
catacombs. 

In the middle of the weedy, rubble^ 
strewn grass that occupied the space 
between the two roadways of the wide 
avenue, once so trim, we come to an 
opening in the ground and follow the 
major down the wide and easy steps as 
if we might be going to take train on 
some rough-finished "Tube.” Presently 
the . need of the candles appears, the 
darkness enclosing us before we have 
reached the bottom of the steps. So with 
candles flickering we continue, now thirty 
feet or so below the level of the avenue. 

Eighteen Toil-Filled Months 

Well, a tunnel is a tunnel, and little 
is there to distinguish one from another, 
save that some are circular and some rect¬ 
angular. Beyond these varieties it is a 
matter of dimension and the character 
of the soil that determine their indi¬ 
viduality. This of Arras is after the 
manner of the familiar pit gallery, its top 
clearing the head of the average man by 
a foot or so, and it is wide enough for two 
to walk abreast. It is hewn from the 
stratum of soft, porous stone that under¬ 
lies the fields of Artois, and crops out 
here and there in boss and hummock. 
The countless chisel-marks left by the 
willing hands engaged in this titanic 
hewing are eloquent of the mighty labour 
that went on here for eighteen toil-filled 
months until .the hour had struck for 
the Battle of Arras. 

Along the first hundred yards of the 
tunnel the mind of the visitor is busied 
chiefly in noting the splendid workman¬ 
ship. With a fine suggestion of enduring 
strength, stout pine logs stand rigidly 
erect at every few feet, supporting the 
heavy cross timbers of the roof. They give 
one a feeling that this underway has been 
made to last for ever. Suddenly the 
major calls to us to look out, as there has 
been a heavy roof-fall, and the ground is 
heaped high with the stony debris. We 
realise swiftly that “ ever ” is a long time, 
and Nature has a habit of letting her 
rocks crumble and decay. 

As hundred yards of our subterranean 
progress are added to hundreds, the 
impression of the extensiveness of these 
underways deepens ; we pass junctions 
where cross-ways intersect the main 
tunnel we are following; “ Glasgow,” 

" Manchester,” and many another name 
of home are revealed on signposts by the 
gleam of our candles ; vast cavernous 
recesses loom weirdly dark and still, like 
gTottos in the gorges of the Tarn, explored 
by candlelight lang syne. 

Voices are heard, lights appear down 


By the Editor 

one of these sideways, and, our guide 
piloting us in that direction, we come 
upon a labour gang winding up the 
electric cables which were used for lighting 
this underworld when the great enterprise 
they were designed for was still in being. 
We had noticed many smoked and grease- 
smeared patches on the walls where tallow 
flares had lighted the workers before the 
electricians with their magic wires and 
bulbs had come upon the scene, and. 
candles were serving again when the 
miles of wiring and the thousands of little 
lamps were being gathered up now that 
the great “ show ” was over. 

Purpose of the Tunnels 

A wonderful sight it must have been in 
those long preparatory months when, by 
day and night, the ever-lengthening 
tunnels were thronged with perspiring 
soldier-workmen, hewing down the stone, 
sending the thousands of tons of it which 
they cut away back in little bogies 
drawn by electric motors along the 
miniature railway whose terminus was 
every day a little nearer the forward 
trenches east of Arras. Down in these 
underways labour would go on as steadily 
as in the railway tunnelling of London 
Town, though houses would be crashing 
into ruin, and great holes opening in the 
roads above when the Boche shells were 
bursting in Arras and its suburbs. 

The purpose of the undenvays of Arras 
was to save the lives of soldiers. From 
the earliest days of the war the enemy 
had been able to cling to a trench system 
in the outward eastern suburbs of the 
town, and there in places no more than 
the cellarage of a suburban house sepa¬ 
rated the antagonists. 

There were streets down which the Boche 
could streamjhis machine-gun bullets, and 
trenches and wire entanglements were 
made where the petite bourgeoisie had once 
lived in peaceful comfort. The Arras Battle 
of April, 1917 , was planned to thrust the 
foe away from his lair, to sweep him back¬ 
ward on his base at Cambrai ; and the 
slaughter of the British in an enterprise so 
perilous, owing to the exposed nature of 
the terrain and the German field defences, 
would have been too great a price to pay 
for victory. 

A Forty Minutes' Harvest 

Fortunately, Arras abounds in splendid 
cellars, many of them as strong as old 
church crypts, and there is a system of 
underground quarries in the eastern 
suburbs. So these tunnels were built to 
link up cellars and quarries, and thus an 
immense underground city was con¬ 
structed, in whose electric-lighted high¬ 
ways and byways not merely a regiment 
or two, but an army corps, could be 
sheltered and moved up to the trenches 
in the open country eastward, whither 
the tunnels were driven. 

How well these underways served their 
purpose may be judged from Sir Douglas 
Haig's official description of the opening 
of the Arras Battle. 

After a three weeks’ bombardment the 
general attack was launched at 5.30 a.m. on 
April gth, under cover of a most effective 
artillery barrage. Closely following a tornado 
of our shell tire, our gallant infantry poured 
like a flood across the German lines, over¬ 
whelming the enemy’s garrisons. Within forty 
minutes of the opening of the battle, practi¬ 


cally the whole of the German front-line 
system on the front attacked had been 
stormed and taken. 

When the German third line and 
Monchy-le-Preux, five miles east of Arras, 
had been taken with the aid of cavalry 
and the Tanks two days later, the vic¬ 
torious Battle of Arras was already 
drawing to a close. Those glorious " forty 
minutes ” of the opening attack had been 
made possible by the long and laborious 
burrowing in underground Arras. Eighteen 
months of ceaseless toil had gone to the 
making of the underways ; for six weeks 
only the military movements in and 
through them continued, and forty 
minutes was really the time in which the 
harvest of all that stupendous toil was 
garnered. Here is something to ponder 
over, ye who' expected a "decisive” 
victory every morning ! 

The fact that a year and a half went in 
the making of these underways tells us 
something about the inconceivable magni¬ 
tude of modern military movements. The 
hour of Arras Battle struck at 5.30 a.m. 
on April 9 th, 1917 , so that it was already 
being planned in the autumn of 1915 . In 
other words, while thoughtless optimists 
were babbling about the war being over 
before its second Christmas, “ or at latent 
next spring,” the British Staff was wisely 
planning a battle—but one of many then 
foreseen—for eighteen months later. 

Romance of the Underworld 

The Battle of Arras was really being 
fought and won in those long months of 
underground preparation ; the c/iisel- 
marks along the tunnel walls are the 
records of so many little blows contribu¬ 
tory to the great achievement of those 
three April days of 1917 . And the secrecy 
with which the making of this subter¬ 
ranean city of shelter, these underways 
for immense bodies of troops to issue 
safely on the actual field of battle, was 
carried through, is no less worthy of 
remembering, when we are being regaled 
with admiring tales of the Germans’ 
genius for organisation and their ingenuity- 
in field fortifications. 

So ran my- thoughts during my visits 
to the underways of Arras where, although 
we wandered about until our candies 
were guttering, we explored no more than 
a corner of this strange undertown, which 
in years to come will surely prove a 
fountain of romance and of every kind of 
imaginative adventure. 

On my first visit we regained the day¬ 
light by climbing some forty feet up a 
rough wooden ladder fastened flat against 
the dripping vail of an airshaft, and 
found ourselves blinking amid a great 
collection of “ dud ” shells and those 
queer trench-mortar bombs, with long 
handles like sledge-hammers, which had 
been sent over by Fritz without doing a 
ha’p’orth of damage. We were in a distant 
quarter of the town from the avenue 
where we descended. 

When I revisited the scene we entered 
a little battered house and went down a 
trapdoor in its cellar into the underways, 
coming out again, after our exploration, 
through the kitchen of another house. 
There are many such entrances and exits, 
and when Arras is restored to peaceful 
days, what possibilities of romantic and 
criminal adventure may' not arise from 
these cellar doors that lead into this weird 
and widespread city of the underworld ! 
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Tragedy of the Sea Revealed After Four Years 



Taking off the survivors from the sinking battleship Audacious, and (in circle) the vessel gradually submerging. It was between 9 and 
10 a-m. that the Audacious struck a mine which exploded her magaxine, but though many of her crew were injured, none was killed. 
The loss of the ship was not published earlier at the urgent request of the Ccmmander-in-Chief of the Grand Fleet. 
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H GERMANY FRO M WITHIN H 

n PAN-GERMAN REPUBLICANISM? n 

|j By Frederic William Wile ft 


G ERMAN newspapers recording tlie 
beginning of the Revolution are 
now in England. They make 
historic reading. The vast upheaval was 
accomplished with incredible swiftness 
and amazing lack of opposition. It 
seems, indeed, to have been almost too 
rapid and too easy to be true. We shall 
have to wait until non-German investi¬ 
gators can examine the situation on the 
spot before we know the exact truth 
about the situation which boiled up so 
suddenly. One thing is already certain— 
the Socialist rump regime has not yet 
been accepted by German Democracy as 
a whole, especially the great commercial 
classes represented by the “ Berliner 
'Tageblatt ” school of Liberals, Radicals, 
and Progressives. 

Vienna 11 As Usual” 

At present I am not minded to swallow 
whole the story that Germany caved in 
because she was worn to a rag and a 
bone.” Vienna, for example, which we 
have always been given to understand 
w'as far worse off than Berlin, is reported 
by the “Daily Mail’s” brilliant corre¬ 
spondent, ilr. J. M. N. Jeffries, the first 
enemy journalist to enter the Austrian 
capital, as being well-clothed and going 
about its business very much as usual. 
The shops “ are full of the most brilliant 
and charming goods,” and the famed 
Kaffeehauser are crammed with the 
accustomed crowds of “ smoking, paper¬ 
reading groups.” I do not fancy that 
our first stories of life in Berlin. Munich, 
Dresden, and Frankfort will be very 
different. Germany announced on 
November 8th that the bread ration 
would be increased on December ist. 


Late Berlin Correspondent of the "Daily Mail” 

In Berlin a celebrated Prussian captain 
of industry once said to me : “ There arc 
four great organisations in the world— 
the Church of Rome, the Standard Oil 
Company, the German Army, and the 
German Social Democracy.” 

Vast Socialist Organisation 

Certain recent events amply demon¬ 
strated that the Socialist machine was a 
very skilfully constructed organism, and 
capable of effective national action at the 
psychological moment. August Rebel, 
the deceased field-marshal of the Reds, 
would turn in his grave for joy and 
pride if he could have witnessed the com¬ 
pleteness of the coup d'etat, for the pre¬ 
paration of which he drilled his cohorts 
and leaders for more than thirty years. 

A Socialist with whom I watched a 
parade of the Prussian Guard through the 
Friedrichstrasse, in Berlin, remarked to 
me : ” In the inside tunic pocket of 
every one of those young men is a copy of 
‘ Vorwiirts ’ ” (the Socialist paper). I 
believe that now. It “ Vorvarts ” was 
not actually in the soldiers’ pockets, its 
doctrine was deep embedded in their 
minds and hearts. The Revolution could 
never have been accomplished except 
with the unqualified support of the rank 
and file ci the Army, if the Crown Prince. 
Hindcnburg, I.udcndorff, and the rest of. 
tire old gang failed to order the Army to 
suppress the Revolution, it was because 
they knew that the Army was the Revolu¬ 
tion itself. Hohenzollemism rested on a 
prop of bayonets. Once the bayonets 
refused longer to support the Hohen- 
zollerns, they were doomed to totter. 
The Social Democracy was an organisa¬ 
tion within an organisation. 


Made-in-Kie! Revolution 

It is surely one of the ironies of his 
ignominious fate that the Revolution which 
upset William II. should have originated 
in Kiel, which was so long the apple of 
his Imperial eye. The first issues of Hun 
papers under the new regime make per- 
- fcctly plain that Kiel was the mainspring 
of the whole movement. Although the 
news of the revolt of the sailors and 
Marines (which began about November 
4th) was suppressed in the papers for 
four full days, the insurrectionaries from 
the Elect and the Kiel garrison were mean¬ 
time streaming into the interior in all 
directions in special trains, for the pur¬ 
pose of fanning the flames of Revolution 
far and wide. Their first fruits were 
reaped at Munich, where, under the 
leadership of Karl Eisner, the Social 
Democrats set up Germany’s first Republic 
on November Otb. The missionaries of 
u Revolution; went to work systematically 
and on identical lines. Their first act 
was to paralyse all traffic facilities— 
railways, tramways, telephones, tcle- 
. graphs, posts, etc. Then they seized 
y control of local garrisons and police 
authority. Resistance was offered in a 
v> few cases, but easily overcome. Nearly 
H everywhere the ” existing order ” capitn- 
7 lated. Councils of soldiers, sailors, and 
JJ workmen forthwith usurped power, seizing 
y all'rieivspftpers as an initial act. 

;; c •a a ez-Gi-= — 


The Socialist Government 

The victorious Revolutionary Socialists 
have now set up a Government in Berlin. 
Its exact character and status remain a 
bit hazy. We do not know whether it is 
a provisional or a permanent Government. 
We do not know whether the Constituent- 
Assembly which it purposes calling will 
establish a Republic or a Constitutional 
Monarchy. We do not know whether it 
speaks for all Germany or only for Frussia. 
By the time this page appears in print 
some or all of these points may have been 
cleared up. All we know at the moment 
of writing is that a Supreme Socialist- 
Council of'Six—Ebert. Schcidetuann, and 
Landsberg, representing the Majority 
(pro-war and pro-Kaiserism) group of the 
party, and Haase, Barth, and Dittmnnn. 
representing the Minority (anTiAvar and 
anti-Government wing)—is in nominal 
control of affairs. 

The Coalition Council of Six has ap¬ 
pointed a set of Ministers, or Setfefarir S 
of State, to administer the Government 
under its supervision. Here the cloven 
hoof protrudes plainly — and 'warning!)’. 
For among the “ subordinate ” Ministers 
we find three prime specimens ot the 
“ deposed ” regime—namely, Solf as 
Foreign Minister, General Sckcuch as 
War Minister, and Ritter Fdler von Maim 
as Naval Secretary. This precious trio is 
saturated with Hohenzollemism, and all 


the deeds and works of infamy executed j 
in its miscreant name during the past j 
four years. Can wo safely make peace 1 
with any Berlin Government-, ” I'eoplc’s ” 

■nr otherwise, that contains them ? 

My former Berlin colleague, Mr. Charles | . 
Tower, v.ho represents the ” Daily Mail ” ; 
so efficiently as special correspondent in 
Holland, has coined a new political phrase 
of pregnant meaning—“ Pan-German 

Re publican ism.” By it he means the ; 

Prussian plot to incite revolution both in 1 
Holland and Switzerland for the purpose 
of forcing both of those countries cventu- | 
ally into a German Republican Federation, 1 
which would form a new political con- | 
stollation on the Continent far more 
formidable in population and area than 
the Empire of William II. 

Alsace-Lorraine 

It would include all of what w-as Ger- I 
many except Alsace-Lorraine and Prus- , 
sian Poland, German Austria, Holland, and j 
Switzerland—a community of more than j 
100,000,000 souls stretching straightaway 
from the North Sea to the Alps. I admit 
that this sounds very fantastic at a 
moment when we are supposed to be ; 
settling Germany's fate militarily, navally, 
and politically. But Mr. lower ad¬ 
monishes us, on the strength of his 
observations and well-authenticated in¬ 
formation, that ” the game of Republican , 
Pan-Germanism " is in full blast. It is a , 
game that wc shall do well to watch, and | 
watch zealously. 

In an historic interview, at the end ot 1 
1912, Professor Hans Delbriick said to , 
me : ” If France wants Alsace-T-orraine, 
she must take it.” France has done so. ! 

Sterna! s ! ” (Never !) was the arrogant 
and defiant headline which adorned the 1 
front page of the Government-controlled j 
" Lokal-Anzciger ” on October 15th, 19r 7, 
when the Huns thought they were winning 
the war. The headline concerned Alsace- 
Lorraine, and beneath it the following | 
communique was published : 

“ In the French Chamber on . 
October T’th the Premier, M. Ribot, | 
asserted that Germany had intimated 
to the french Government that it 
might initiate negotiations for the j 
restoration ot Alsace-Lorraine through 
a certain politician. This statement 1 
is entirely without foundation. When- 1 
ever soundings about peace pcssi- j 
Dili ties have reached the' German j 
Government, the latter has allowed | 

: no doubt to exist that German soil 
and territory can newer lie the object j 
of negotiations with a foreign Power.” 

Appeal to Bureaucrats 

‘ Chancellor Ebert made .a pathetic appeal i 
to the Prussian bureaucracy (a^ Junker j 
organisation lor the most part) tejeontinue 1 
at its various Governmental jobs. “ 1 
know,” said Ebert, ” that it will be hard L* 
for many of you to work with the new (J 
men now in control of the Government. • 
But 1 invoke your love of the Fatherland U 
when I ask you to continue to serve at 
your posts of du y till the hour of your . 
release comes.” The German bureaucracy {• 
had one thing in its favour : it'was efficient. £ 

- 333.aa.!! 
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THE EDITOR'S POSTSCRIPT 


POSSIBILITIES OF THE FUTURE 


THERE is every 
* reason to believt. 


figures-as T lindenburg * anti Mackensen 
exist only fbr'Gerrnany to-'tlay as a ^ecies 
at the moment of ■ of Goolt's agents for arranging the return 
writing, that, so far of the unsuccessful tourists of terror to 

as the fighting is i that Homeland whence they set out with . 

concerned, the war -so much hope of profitable adventure in years created and perfected a new military 
is over. Thatj^ Ger- - the surrounding territories. arm which must in the future, if it docs 

not already, rank as the most Vital line of 

THE clash of events in the. last few 


so forth, and X have been impressed 
with the* extraordinary success of the 
organisation which has brought these 
vast .institutions into being, co-ordinated 
their work, and in a matter of some two 


many at any -time within the - life of 
the ’ rising generation will again be 
in a position to resume hostilities on 
such a scale as those she launched in 
co-operation with her duped but not 
unwilling allies in the autumn of 1914 
is not within the range of probabilities. 
With or without a “ Leaguo-of Nations ” 
the general peace of the world, thanks 
to the immeasurable sacrifice of the 
Allies, is now assured for many years to 
come by the completeness of our victory 
over the criminal aggressors. 

[ AM one of those who have always 
* believed that -the German . people, 
men and women alike, with few excep¬ 
tions, were as keen as the Kaiser, or the 
Prussian military party, • to try conclu¬ 
sions with the British and French. 
German men and women of every class 
would to-day have been our .bitterest and 
most unrelenting foes had the Kaiser 
and the- militarists triumphed. They 
would as enthusiastically have grovelled 
before their Emperor as to-day they are 
anathematising him. 1 lad “ frightfulness 
succeeded,' the. whole German peoples 
would have rejoiced. I11 its failure they 
.can but turn and rend the false .gods 
.they, worshipped. . Let us net be misled 
by the whines that arc coming from them 
to-day; by their appeals to the humanity 
of the Allies. Let us never forget that 
they have placed themselves completely 
without the pale of civilisation by. the 
manner in which, high and low, military 
and civilian, they have'borneT themselves 
throughout these dreadful years of fighting. 


THAT there are still possibilities of 
* ' disturbances here ; and there •• is 
perfectly clear to any observer of the 
confused and unstable conditions which 
obtain throughout all the countries of 
our enemies. ‘ That here and there-we 
may have - collisions between:, the Allies 
and- the broken remnants of the'Huns 
need not -be ruled as impossible; but, 
speaking broadly, hthe war. is done, in 
so far as our enemies . no. longer possess 
the necessary military and civil cohesion 
to present , any formidable opposition to 
the will of the Allies,' and the will of the 
Allies must prevail in the making of 
peace.-’ V 1. .......r •. . : 

DERHAPS from Russia, where the 
■ infamous Lenin -.and his gang of 
murderers are still . holding . spine ,-fcrni 
of power, we shall have to record and 
illustrate further, scenes of bloodshed and 
terror, but the empty bellies of the Huns, 
.which ironic fate compels us for our own 
future advantage to fill, and their shortage 
of. every kind of'war. material—apart 
from the fact that they have beep/made 
to hand over their Navv and the best 
of their armaments as well as to permit 
the occupation of-their " sacred Father¬ 
land.”—are sufficient guarantees to any 
reasonable mind ■ against- the likelihood 
of further aggresion from them. ' Prussian 
militarism is demolished, and such hero 

•C-C-C'g'C- ■ 


weeks has been so stunning and 
ultra-dramatic that only as we look back 
upon the astounding happenings of each 
clay do we begin to get a sense of their 
magnitude. Indeed, I would almost, 
venture to say. that the last few weeks 
of the war exceed in interest all. the four 
previous years, and it will require a good 
many weeks yet to pass before we arrive 
at anything like an adequate notion of 
the world-shaking episodes which occupy 
a column or two in the morning papers 


national defence, 
lishments which 
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where a few years, ago whole issues 
would have been devoted to their record.- 
Admiral Beatty receiving the. submission 
of ;the_ German, Fleet is.; to ,me one .of 
the most.astounding things that have 
ever ■happened; in - the drama .of the 
world. <* Nothing _ of Nelson’s:' glorious 
sea story,, and nothing,’.indeed, in. the 
whole history -'of naval ’warfare, re¬ 
motely approximates to it ..in. dramatic, while editors are presumably still at the 


interest. ..Perhaps .the - last galley* of 
the Garthageniair navy that; came back 
to tell .Carthage ..of .the utter destruction 
of. her vaunted-fleet by. the new-Roman 
sea-power has .the nobler spirit .of drama, 
but -.the ; surrender by These braggart 
scoundrels ,_of^ a Navy that found its 
choicest targets iii defenceless.. English) 
.watering-places-and slow-going merchant 


mercy of officialdom to some extent, but 
the fact that. I’ can! publish ’. this ’ week 
an article which .1 .wrote a good many 
months ago, and which . lias been delayed 
until-now,- may be taken as evidence ol 
the easing of the situation. T need not 
pass. any. comment . on the wisdom or 
otherwise of the censorship .which’ has 
delayed the publication of.- the article 


n 

n 

n 

h 


Several of the estab- 
I had the privilege ol 
visiting had recently been inspected by 
certain eminent Americans, who - were 
astounded at the manner :in which the 
organisation had been carried 'on; a fid 
frankly admitted that nothing in the 
whole of the industrial world of the 
■United States was comparable with what 
Englishmen had here done in the suburbs 
of London without saying anything-about 
it. Indeed, one felt a certain impatience 
with those official numskulls who have 
thought, if wise .to . prevent the British 
Press from informing the. British, people, 
who have provided the money and also 
the brains for such a magnificent .organi¬ 
sation as the R.A.F., how completely A thc 
vaunted German genius for organisation 
has been outdone in England. 

IE the United Stales had possessed 
* anything remotely . to ’ be compared 
with these wonderful establishments which 
I was shown over last week, the Press 
of the English-speaking world would have 
had column upon column of description, 
and people would have understood ’and 
.appreciated what was being, done, as in 
any democratic .country they have a righ t 
fo do. There are signs' that the stupid 
qld policy of British’officialdom is disap¬ 
pearing, and that j people like you and 
me, who pay the piper, will be permittee] 
to’ know how bur national institutions 
are going oh. I can assure my readers 
that nothing could be more satisfactory 
to the British taxpayer than.some know¬ 
ledge of the’wonderful organisation which 
is represented by the initials K.A.I ..-and 
I hope, in an early issue; to give some 
description of it. 1 c 

THERE is still a further field to be 
covered in our. issues of the f near 
future by,-going back to .certain episodes’ 
of the war .which; owing to military and 
naval censorship, were quite inadequately 
explained to .the public, .and the history 
of which must’ most certainly be. told in 
full as soon, as possible. iThc censorship 
may not be completely removed until peace 
has been formally declared, and mean- 


ships, is.jis -highly satisfactory^ as four; referred .to, “The. Secret .City of Arras,”, 
-yeajs ago .it would jhave been-considered - for I think most of my readers will .agree' 
impossible of realisation. - •••" : with me that -the description I.give in 

• - . ; this' article of one of the manv remarkable A 

IT has been my good fortune, within and «nadvcr«scd achievements of bur ? 
l - the last few'days, to "see k ’ very' far. organisation at the front can only ft 
considerable part--of the’ . organisation: ^ vead as: reflecting the very highest • 
of oiir Royal Air Force.’- I have Visited crqdit.iifon those who were responsible II 


many branches- of its work, its training 
schools, aerodromes, manufactories, and 


for it. 


j. a. x. 
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OUR OBSERVATION POST 


A PLEA FOR LAW IN JUSTICE 


\A/E have had our week of legitimate 
'" jubilation over the defeated 
enemy's submission to the Allies’ stern 
terms for an armistice. Now it behoves 
us to resume our carrying on of the work 
of the country and' Empire with the 
greater energy and spirit born of the 
triumph achieved already. Only the end 
will crown our work ; the end of the war 
in peace at once just and secure. 

1 IKE most men to whom active par- 
^ ticipation in the war, whether in 
camp or council, has been denied, I have 
had times more than enough these last 
four years when, in my -human frailty, I 
could not divert my mind from dwelling 
upon the menace hanging over myself 
and my own family as units of the civilised 
community against which Germany was 
charging so furiously. I have visualised 
too clearly for my peace of mind the fate 
that would befall us should we, too, be 
involved in the flood of invasion before 
the enemy’s force was spent and his 
hordes were driven back within their 
proper confines. Let it be accounted some 
merit in me that I have never put my 
imaginings into words. Perhaps I had 
some subconscious recollection of Nelson’s 
reproof to a pessimistic lieutenant who 
had given a desponding opinion during 
the Battle of Copenhagen : "At such a 
moment the delivery of a desponding 
opinion unasked was highly reprehen¬ 
sible, and deserved much more censure 
than Captain Foley gave you.” Certainly 
I felt that that was true. 

/"''LEAR visualisation of menace, liow- 
• ever, certainly increases apprecia¬ 
tion of security, and it is that quality of 
the peace yet to be organised that interests 
most of us the more acutely. 1 am not 
moved to croak over-loudly about the 
possibility of “ these Junkers fooling us 
yet.” It is inconceivable to me that the 
diplomatists of Germany could succeed 
in hoodwinking the diplomatists of the 
civilised countries so completely that 
these would require Marshal Foch to 
forgo the fruits of his victory on land, or 
Admiral Beatty to imperil his command 
of the sea. I resent the false suggestion 
that British statesmen are superlative 
fools—the only fools, indeed—for it is not 
within my recollection that the statesmen 
of France, for example, or of the United 
States have been represented as inferior 
to those of Germany in acumen, adroitness, 
and firmness. Moreover, at the Peace 
Conference soon to be summoned all the 
civilised peoples will be represented on 
one side of the table, and it is against the 
combined intelligence and powers of 
international, statecraft of the repre¬ 
sentatives of all of these that these 
Teutonic pastmasters in cunning will be 
pitted. 

MO. I am content to leave the respon- 
1 ' sibility for-the. full safeguarding of 
my proportion of the Empire's claims in 
the hands of the Empire’s representative, 
giving him credit for devotion to the 
Empire equal to my own, and for greater 
qualifications to discharge the trust. I 
remember, too, that he will have the 
support of President Wilson’s subtle and 
penetrating intellect, and of M. Clemen- 
ceau’s ardour and resolution, and, all 


these things being so, I refuse to write 
myself down a reprehensible idiot by 
delivering despondent opinions. Believe 
me, oh pessimistic lieutenant—if it is the 
good fortune of any suoh person to read 
this admirable exhortation—all wisdom 
does not lie under a Prussian hat, as all 
power is not welded into a Prussian sword. 
We have broken this ; believe me, we 
shall match the other. 

JUSTICE-—the other quality of the 
peace to be established — seems to 
me much more difficult for human councils 
to secure in full measure. Lord North- 
clifie foresees international commissions 
at work for a long time, trying to establish 
frontiers, conditions of Parliamentary 
responsibility, canons of international law, 
rules of international commerce, laws 
even of religious freedom, and a thousand 
other conditions of national organisation. 
In the very act of seeking the foundation 
for a League of Free Nations, and in 
slowly building up the fabric, he rightly 
says we shall get rid of the passions and 
fears of war. By the mere endeavour to 
find the way to a better condition of the 
world we shall bring this better condition 
about. Heartening words, and true—in 
respect of both social and individual 
morality. I have no doubt that the con¬ 
ditions antecedently necessary to- the 
establishment of a just peace can and 
will be ascertained and laid down by the 
Peace Conference. The more difficult task 
of its subsequent development is work 
for the younger generation rather than 
for my own. 

T JPON my generation, however, rests 
the duty of seeing that justice is 
dealt out as between the actual parties 
to the war, meting punishment to the 
reckless authors of its immeasurable woe, 
and reward to the brave spuls whose 
resistance to the evil has now under God 
been crowned with success. It is in 
regard to the first half of the obligation 
that special care must be exercised to 
prevent passion and fear from influencing 
decision. Never in the whole history of 
mankind was it so vitally important as 
now that justice should be perfectly 
impartial and adamantine. For the whole 


©e& &2h© Messer 

PROM The Hague there recently came a story 
A that the Kaiser was spending hours upon his 
knees in prayer. It recalls the fine poem by Barry 
Pain, published in the “Times” of August 2$th, 
1**14, in the course of which this solemn warning 
was given to the then vaunting Emperor in words 
worthy of the dignity of the prophet and seer. 

I/" AISER, when you’d kneel in prayer 
Look upon your hands, and there 
Let that deep and awful stain 
From the blood of children slain 
Burn your very soul with shame, 

Till you dare not breathe that Name 
That now you glibly advertise— 

God as one of your allies. 

Impious braggart ; you forget; 

God is not your conscript yet; 

You shall learn in dumb amaze 
That His ways are not your ways, 

That the mire through which you trod 
Is not the high -white road of God. 


fabric of the society to be built up 
depends upon the re-establishment of law 
in thereafter inviolable sanctity. At this 
moment it is not untimely to suggest that 
such rc-establishment of international 
law is not likely to be advanced by people 
so swayed by passion as to advocate 
action contrary to the principles that 
regulate the conduct of their own State. 

AS, for example ? Well, there is the 
* ^ demand put forward in all serious¬ 
ness every other day by doubtless excel¬ 
lently moral people that the ex-German 
Emperor shall be “ tried by an inter¬ 
national court and sentenced to death.” 
The very form in which they make the 
demand shows that they have prejudged 
the case—that what they want is to hang 
the man and try' him afterwards. They, 
seldom formulate the charge on which lie • 
is to be indicted, and even when they do 
it docs not seem to occur to them that an 
impartially judicial international court 
might conceivably find the defendant not 
guilty, perhaps on legal grounds, perhaps 
on points of fact. " Put him on trial for 
causing the war ” ? Very well. But war 
is not crime, which in its essence is an act 
committed, or omitted, in violation of a 
public law either forbidding or command¬ 
ing it. No doubt the tendency of inter¬ 
national law is to prevent war, but that 
was not its original object, which was 
purely commercial. Nor—though this is 
irrelevant—is war sin. For the past fifty 
months -we have rightly declared that, 
for ourselves, it was a moral duty. 


AM neither recanting nor subtracting 
from anything I have said before on 
the subject of the temporal fate of Kaiser 
Wilhelm. I contend that justice requires 
his life, and that justice would be be¬ 
trayed if he were left immune and lesser 
men were put to death for crimes which’ 
they have committed in the course of the 
war which he, unquestionably, let loose 
upon the earth. Justice, however, would 
be further outraged, not vindicated, by 
the execution upon him of capital punish¬ 
ment if that were, humanly speaking, 
illegal. It would be better"for civilisation 
that bis life should be spared than that 
civilised peoples should take it in violation 
of law. The issues at stake arc so grave 
that the matter is not one for irresponsible 
people to decide. 


I 


XJEANTIME, let the impatient rc- 
member that the terms of the . 
armistice arc not the terms of the peace 
treaty. Those have yet to be settled by 
the victorious Allies, and when their 
representatives dictate them to the repre¬ 
sentatives of the defeated Germans and 
their duped associates it will almost 
certainly be found that justice is to b.e 
satisfied. As the Allies have conducted 
the war, so they must conclude it—in the 
grand manner ; and in the grand manner 
must they'deal with the Emperor-who 
was directly responsible for it; not 
stooping to the methods of the barbarism 
they have destroyed and carting the 
Kaiser in a cage as Tamburlaine -the 
Great used Bajazet, but so disposing of 
Ids life on earth that throughout the ages 
Iris fate will be remembered as a deterrent 
to all other ministrants of evil. - 


•C-C-G-CFCT 


C. M. 


e-e-e-e-g v — - - . . . . . . --- .«i.-3.a.ao- 




































SUNSET ON GERMANY'S SEA-POWER.—The return of the 
Grand Fleet to the Firth of Forth with seventy surrendered 
German warships was a superb spectacle. At 11.4 Sir David 
Beatty signalled : “ The German flag will be hauled down at 


sunset, and will not be hoisted again without permission.” As 
the British Battle Squadron passed his flagship the Queen 
Elizabeth cheering the Commander-in-Chief, Sir David stood in 
the evening sun waving his cap in this impressive final ceremony. 
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THE HUN ARMADA 


Its Inglorious Voyage from Kiel to Scapa Flow 

“The German people will have to seek firm cohesion in its glorious Army and in its belaurelled young Fleet.”—Baron von Freytag-Loringhoven. 


T HE good old German gods, in whom 
the Huns put their trust, must be 
convulsed with derisive laughter at 
the expense of their victims. Within a 
few months of the day on which Baron 
von Freytag-Loringhoven uttered his 
proud boast, the " belaurelled young 
Fleet ” lay helpless in the harbours of 
Harwich and Rosyth. 

The U boats, belaurelled with 
records of murder and piracy, and the 
Fligh Sea Fleet, be-barnacled from the 
Kiel Canal, humbly, even cravenly, crept 
out of their hiding-places in submission— 
the U boats to Admiral Tyrwhitt, and 
the surface ships to Admiral Beatty. 
The surrender in batches of the U boats 
was the more important of the two 
historic events, the coming out of the 
High Sea Fleet the more spectacular. 

In the morning mist of ending autumn 
two long columns of ships of the line 
steamed in sombre majesty over a leaden 
sea, under a leaden sky, fifty miles off the 
Firth of Forth. Ahead were light cruisers, 
and veiled in the fog were protective 
swarms of destroyers. The hundred 
thousand men manning the ships were 
in a mood of grim expectation. With 
their paravanes out to enable them to 
escape any secret minefield they stood 
in action stations. In the great turrets, 
by the breech of every gun, was a cage 
with shell and charge ready to be rammed 
home, and at all fire-control positions 
gunnery officers were intent upon marking 
down the enemy. 

Drama of the Meeting Fleets 

Smudges appeared on the sky-line, and 
gradually took the shape of enemy 
battle-cruisers and battleships. Closer 
they came, until the range for action was 
murderously short and the flag of the r 
admiral could be seen. Britons and 
Americans fingered the mechanism of 
their turrets, and the directing instru¬ 
ments were all turned with deadly pre¬ 
cision on the single line of the oncoming 
enemy fleet. Men scanned the narrowing 
intervening space of water for the wake 
of torpedoes. But nothing happened, 
except that the lightening mood of the 
Britons, who had half-hoped for a battle, 
was reflected by a transformation in the 
scene of an ignominious surrender. 

The sun broke through the clouds, and 
dappled with blood-red tint the grey 
shapes of the leading German battle¬ 
cruisers. There were men who said to 
each other that it was the blood of the 
children murdered in watering-places on 
the Yorkshire coast that stained the steel 
of the Moltke. But sea and sky brightened 
soon with chill gladness. To the men of 
the island race, November 2ist, 1918, 
was a day of victory such as Drake, 
Blake, and Nelson had not known, and 
by happy chance Nature put off her 
wintry vesture and smiled on the strangely 
quiet drama of the meeting fleets. As 
the clouds shredded away from the sun, 
under a strong wind that took the flags 
that had flown at Jutland and stretched 
them in streaming, tattered glory, a lane 
of dancing gold sparkled down the water 
between the two lines of British and 
American capital ships. 

The lines formed an imprisoning gate¬ 
way of steel, with Sir David Beatty, in 
the Queen Elizabeth, at the end of the 
gateway acting as warden. Slowly all the 


finest forces of the German Navy crept 
into the moving gate that closed behind 
them. The captors turned about, and 
keeping at a distance of three miles on 
either side of their captives, as a pre¬ 
caution against underhanded or torpedo 
attack, steamed for Rosyth. 

Corpse of German Sea-Power 

Still there remained many British sea¬ 
men who wished for something to happen. 
They thought that, for the sake of the 
general honour of fighting seamen through¬ 
out the world, something might take 
place. Would not some German sink his 
ship rather than surrender it with its 
tremendous fighting power intact ? 
Nothing happened. In eloquent silence, 
beween the guarding lines of the most 
silent, powerful, and victorious instru¬ 
ments of sea-power seen on the waters of 
the earth, the great. Fleet that had sur¬ 
rendered without firing one shot crawled 
towards its temporary prison anchorage 
in the Firth of Forth. 

The German ships formed but the 
corpse of German sea-power. They were 
drawn in funeral procession to a shameful 
grave, somewhat as the bodies of suicides 
used to be hauled for burial under a stake 
at cross-roads. There were empty maga¬ 
zines and skeleton crews on the rusty, 
neglected warships that had been built to 
win the dominion of the world. Not only 
had the soul gone out of the warships ; 
it had passed, with the passing of the sea 
spirit, from some eighty thousand Teu¬ 
tonic seamen, Marines, and naval division 
men. The unparalleled spectacle of the 
final ceremony of surrender, when by 
order of Admiral Beatty the German flags 
were hauled down from the German ships 
at sunset, consummated a national tragedy 
of cowardice. 

This tragedy had opened in the last 
week of October, when the German High 
Sea Fleet was about to put out to sea. In 
addition to all the seamen, there was 
collected a large force of Marines and 
other fighting men. The men were told 
the design merely was to interrupt the 
transport of British and American troops 
and munitions across the Channel by 
means of a dashing raid by light craft. 
The battle-cruisers and battleships, it was 
explained, were only to steam out a little 
way as supporting forces. 

Invasion Plot that Failed 

Everything possible was said and done 
to induce the sailors to go quietly and 
steadily on the expedition. But the men 
knew they were being told lies, and that 
the real design was to attempt, by a grand 
naval stroke, to help the half-encircled 
and breaking armies of Hindenburg to 
escape from immediate disaster. It was 
a battle of utter desperation that Admiral 
von Hipper, the new commander of the 
German High Sea Fleet, intended. Hipper, 
it will be remembered, emerged into evil 
notoriety off Whitby and Scarborough, 
but he did not lack bitter courage. The 
plan he adopted was that which Lord 
Fisher had long foreseen. 

Outside the Firth of Forth some twenty- 
seven German submarines were waiting 
beneath the water to ambush the Grand 
Fleet. Then across the course the British 
squadrons would have to take when 
pursuing the Germans a great secret 
minefield was newly laid. There Was to be. 


apparently, a landing on the English 
coast of some fifty thousand men, who 
would have to fight forward to the death 
and ravage as much as possible, while the 
enemy fleet crashed through the British 
patrols and, reaching the Atlantic, play 
havoc with the British and American sea 
lines of communication, until ship after 
ship was gradually overtaken and sunk. 

The calculated damage and disorder 
would have been enormous. Germany, 
in the hour when her armies were being 
overwhelmed, would have ended her 
career as a great sea Power with honour, 
even if, as was most likely, Sir David 
Beatty defeated the plan of the enemy 
admiral. But the German Navy was dead 
by the end of October, 1918, and when 
an attempt was made to galvanise its 
empty carcass to life complete rottenness 
set in. 

In some ships stokers were induced 
to get up steam, but the fighting crews 
forced their way into the engine-rooms 
and, using the same fire-extinguishers as 
had been employed in the Jutland Bank 
action to put out the flames caused by 
British shells, they extinguished the 
boiler fires. Marines were then called 
out to shoot the mutineers. In some 
cases these soldiers of the Fleet succeeded 
in temporarily cowing some of the sailor 
men, but they themselves were in a mood 
of revolt. At night many of them wept 
over their fate. They had as little 
stomach for battle as their comrades, 
and with a feeling of angry shame they 
also began to turn against their officers. 

Sailors and Revolution 

It must be admitted that some officers' 
of the enemy Fleet were ready to die like 
fighting men. They at least had some¬ 
thing of the tiger courage of the old type 
of pirates. They knew that the curse 
of mankind rested on them, and, they had 
a devil’s pride that might have kept them 
game to the last. All their sinister 
strength of character, however, was only 
the frenzy of despair. 

Rather than face the British guns 
again the landsmen of Germany, con¬ 
scripted into a sea life for which they 
were by nature unfitted, turned upon 
their officers and shot them down. At 
least one German naval captain joined 
the mutineers. It is a curious fact that 
revolutions in despotic military States 
usually begin among sailors. The French 
Revolution started at Toulon before the 
fall of the Bastille. The first Russian 
Revolution opened at Kronstadt, and the 
German Revolution began at Kiel. 

It was the Grand Fleet of Britain 
which inflicted decisive disaster upon the 
armies of Hindenburg. By battering the 
enemy into a condition of fear in the 
only fleet engagement of the war, by 
reducing him in health in a slow but 
persistent blockade, and finally terrorising 
him by the use of depth charges and 
other strange and deadly forms of under¬ 
water warfare, the seamen of Britain so 
infected the German crews with panic 
that the contagion of surrendering cow¬ 
ardice immediately spread to the German 
armies. 

Admiral Beatty, without knowing it, 
outraced Marshal Foch in achieving the 
decision in the war, on land as well as 
at sea. 

EDWARD WRIGHT 










Admiral Sir David Beatty, Admiral Rodman, U.S.N., the King, Admiral Sims, U.S.N., and the Prince of Wales aboard H.M.S. Queen 
Elizabeth. Right: H.M.S. Oak, with the King on board, passing down the lines of the Grand Fleet on November 20th. 


General view taken from one of H.M. destroyers of the German High Sea Fleet arriving to surrender. Right: The Grand Finale: 
Crew of H.M.S. Hercules, flagship of the Fourth Battle Squadron, cheering Admiral Beatty on his flagship the Queen Elizabeth. 
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Britain’s Most Glorious Hour Since Trafalgar 


The Grand Fleet steaming under the Forth Bridge when putting to sea to meet the seventy warships of the German High Sea Fleet 
on the morning of November 21st. Right : H.M.S. Cardiff, attended by naval airships, leading the surrendering German vessels 
down the line of British warships that were to escort them later to internment In Scapa Flow. 
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IF GERMANY HAD WON 


I SAW a leaflet the other day which 
the German Bolshevists, known as 
the Spartacus group, had issued. 
(Spartacus was the leader of a revolt of 
slaves against the oppression of their 
Roman masters.) This leaflet sketched 
the conditions which would be created 
for Germany by a German victory. The 
firmer fixing of the Junker yoke upon the 
people’s neck, the intensifying of the 
" Imperial madness,” the triumph of 
reaction in every form, militarism all- 
powerful, Germany an armed camp, 
” holding down conquered Europe by 
blood and iron,” bankrupt in purse, too 
exhausted by military effort for industry 
of the wholesome kind, with no shipping, 
no trade—these were the consequences 
foretold if Germany should win. Foretold 
by Germans who had the sense to see 
through the lies with which the ruling 
class deluded the people. No one who 
has studied Pan-Germanism can doubt 
that the prophecy was well founded. 

But while the interest of the Spartacus 
group was in the German conditions which 
would follow a victory for the Old Gang, 
we are more interested in the terms of 
peace which they would have imposed 
upon us and our Allies. Field-Marshal 
Hindenburg calls the armistice conditions 
” hard.” The " women of the new 
Fatherland ” have sent out an appeal to 
the women of all lands, urging that ” the 
innocent victims of an infamous system ” 
ought not to be punished. Prince 
Lichnowsky has protested against a "peace 
of violence.” Have they all forgotten ? 

The Kaiser's Boast 

Up to a few months ago the German 
leaders were boasting about the peace 
they would make. “ Not an easy 
one,” crowed the Kaiser in March last. 
" No peace until we have impressed our 
will upon the Entente Powers ! ” was 
Hindenburg’s reply when he was asked 
by a correspondent at the end of 1916, 
" Are you willing to make peace ? ” 
What would " impressing their will ” 
upon us have meant ? We have ample 
means of judging. The leaders of German 
opinion have on various occasions during 
the war announced what they considered 
to be the least that Germany could expect 
in the way of “ compensation ” and 
" guarantees for the future.” In a state¬ 
ment circulated in large quantities by the 
“ Committee for a German Peace,” and 
sanctioned by General von Stein, War 
Minister, these demands were set forth : 

" Belgium must remain dependent upon 
Germany in a military, economic, and 
political sense. 

“ We must have the French mineral 
districts of Briey and Longwy, and im¬ 
prove our frontiers, especially in the 
Vosges. 

" We must possess the old German 
Baltic Provinces, rich soil for German 
peasant colonisation. 

“ Our enemies must pay the cost of the 
war in raw materials, ships, money, and 
territory.” 

That was the programme of the Father- 
land Party. It was against this that, in 
a fit of depression during the summer of 
1917, the Reichstag passed its " No 
annexations, no indemnities ” resolution. 
But that mood did not survive the March 
offensive. “ War aims,” the Vice-President 
of the Prussian Ministry avowed, " are 
bound to change with the political and 


By Hamilton Fyfe 

military situations. We are the victors, 
and we feel ourselves the victors.” So 
down came the “ No annexations, no 
indemnities ” placard. Up went the 
demands for vast sums of money, large 
and valuable increases of territory. 

Do not imagine that the demands were 
advanced only by the wild men of the 
Fatherland Party. In January, 1917, 
Mr. Gerard had a talk with the Imperial 
Chancellor, Herr von Bethmann-Hollweg, 
who told him frankly: “ We must have 
Lifege and Namur, and other Belgian forts 
and garrison towns. We must have rail¬ 
road lines, ports, and other means of 
communications in Belgium. We must 
keep a large army there. And we must 
control the commerce of Belgium.” 

Exactly the Fatherland Party’s pro¬ 
gramme—military, economic, and political 
domination. Yet this was the same 
Bethmann-Hollweg who confessed at the 
beginning of the war that Germany had 
done wrong to Belgium, and who promised 
that the wrong should be repaired. No 
thought of repair was in his mind in 1917 


HOW GREAT BRITAIN WOULD 
HAVE FARED 

There will be no such country as Great 
Britain in existence at the end of the 
war. In its place we shall have Little 
Britain, a narrow strip of island terri¬ 
tory. peopled by loutish football kickers, 
living on the crumbs that Germany will 
deign to throw to them. 

Certain it is that the laughable and 
childish military system of Britain will 
shortly fall to pieces. Then the once- 
mighty Empire, with her naval strength 
represented by the few old tubs which 
Germany will have left her, will become 
the laughing-stock of the nations, the 
scarecrow at which children will point 
their fingers in disdainful glee. 

—“ Cologne Gazette," Sept., 1914. 


He proposed that the wrong should be 
made permanent for Germany’s benefit. 

Further, he claimed annexations from 
France, Russia, and Italy, with indemni¬ 
ties from all Germany’s opponents, and 
“ all ships back.” Thus the Imperial 
Chancellor accepted the claims formulated 
a few months after war began by the six 
leading German associations. In March, 
1915, they sounded the key-note to which 
from that time all German voices were 
pitched. " Victims of an infamous 
system,” the German people now call 
themselves. How was it not a voice was 
raised among the German people against 
their “ infamous system ” and greedy and 
domineering aims ? 

The six societies, representing all 
classes, were : the Landlords’ Union ; the 
Central Association of German Manufac¬ 
turers; the Middle Classes’ Association 
(consisting chiefly of Government officials): 
the German Peasants' Society; and 
the League of Christian Peasants. 
Their memorandum to the Government 
declared that: "As the indispensable 
condition of German sea-power, Belgium 
must be subjected to German Imperial 
law, in both military and in tariff matters, 
while the industrial undertakings and 
landed property in Belgium must be 
transferred to German hands.” 


Belgium, then, if the German will had 
been impressed upon the Entente Powers, 
would have ceased to exist as an indepen¬ 
dent State. That is as clear as day. 

Next, the six associations explained 
what they would do with France. The 
coastal districts must be in German 
possession as far as the Somme. Look at 
the map to see what this meant. The 
mines of Briey and Longwy must be taken 
from France, with the fortresses of Verdun 
and Belfort, and in this neighbourhood all 
” industrial establishments ” of any im¬ 
portance must remain in German hands. 

The anxiety to secure the Briey and 
Longwy districts was caused by the exist¬ 
ence of very valuable iron-ore deposits, 
discovered since the annexation of 1871, 
and for at least seven years past coveted 
by the German iron-masters. The 
Germans had no possible claim to them, 
beyond the claim of the burglar to the 
silver forks and spoons which he steals. 
No more shameless admission of the 
objects to be attained by successful war 
has ever been made public. And this was 
not the admission of the men at the 
head of " the infamous system ” by which 
Germany was governed, but that of the 
representatives of the German people. 

They added that, as industrial Germany 
would thus be extended in the west, so 
agricultural Germany should be given 
the chance to extend eastward. This 
meant the annexation of “ at least part ” 
of the Baltic Provinces and of Poland. 

German Popular Approval 

These remained Germany’s war-aims 
until the summer of this year. The 
German people, as a whole, approved 
of them until it became clear that the 
world would never allow them to be 
realised. 

What would it have meant if they 
had been realised ? We should have had a 
German coast-line opposite to our coast¬ 
line, not only on the east, but on the 
south-east as well, as far as Hastings. 
Belgium would have been added to 
Germany. Down through Central Europe 
there would have been a wide belt of 
German territory, for what belonged to 
Germany’s allies would soon have belonged 
to Germany. This would have stretched 
across the Dardanelles into Asia, and 
thence German domination would have 
continued as far as the Persian Gulf. 

Two well-known writers on Colonial 
subjects brought out a book as recently 
as June last in which they advo¬ 
cated the forming of a German Moham¬ 
medan block in Africa and Asia, and 
the forcible annexation of the western 
half of Morocco and Senegambia, the 
French Sudan, Dahomey, the Ivory Coast, 
the Portuguese Colonies, and Nigeria. And 
until Britain evacuated Nigeria, said the 
authors, “ Germany will hold the Suez 
Canal as an armistice hostage.” 

Can it be said that there is anything 
in the allied intentions as to peace terms 
which will even approach the harshness 
of the sacrifices which Germany would 
have exacted from us all if she had won ? 
A German peace would have left Europe 
bleeding and bitterly resentful, would 
have made another war certain. The 
allied peace shall, we intend, heal all 
wounds and smooth away all anger, and 
leave the world with a League of Nations 
to guarantee it against further outbreaks 
of madness of the Imperialist type. 
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Locked in the Firth of Forth at Set of Sun 



Scapa Flow, where the German warships are interned. This sea 
basin in the Orkneys, about fifteen miles long by eight broad, ap¬ 
proached by narrow sounds requiring knowledge and good seaman¬ 
ship to navigate, is an ideal place for containing an enemy fleet. 


German destroyers passing through the Grand Fleet on the way to Internment. The terms of armistice required fifty of Germany’s 
newest destroyers to be handed over for internment, and forty-nine actually surrendered—one (V20) striking a mine and sinking on 
the way over. Inset: Admiral Sir David Beatty watching the surrender scenes from the bridge of his flagship the Queen Elizabeth. 
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‘I Told You They Would Have to Come Out!’ 



Arrival of the battle-cruiser IVIoltke on November 21st, the great day of the surrender of the German Fleet to Admiral Beatty in 
the North Sea, in accordance with the terms of the armistice ; and (right) the light cruiser Koln passing to surrender. 



The battle-cruiser Von der Tann and (right) the battleship Bayern as they were surrendering “ on the most wonderful day in all 
the long history of war by sea.” The Bayern was the latest bu.ilt of the German battleships of the Dreadnought class. 



Arrival of the battle-cruisers Hindenburg and (right) Seydlitz on the day at the close of which Admiral Beatty was able to say to 
the men of the Grand Fleet : “ I always told you they would have to come out ! ” 



The German battleship Kronprinz Wilhelm passing to surrender. On the great 11 Day ” nine battleships, five battle-cruisers, seven 
fight cruisers, and 49 latest type destroyers were surrendered to the Grand Fleet. When the surrender was completed a Thanksgiving 
Service was held on every British ship for the victory of his Majesty’s arms. 
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Ready for Every Emergency to the Very End 


Men of a lower deck gun crew in their flash-masks ready for action watching the 
arrival of the German warships. Left: H.M.S. Seymour, T.B.D., and dirigible 
N.S.8 following up the German Fleet. 


Party of sailors getting their first sight of the enemy from the turret of one of the 
12 in. guns of H.M.S. Hercules. Right : Seamen of the Hercules wearing their gas¬ 
masks while sailing to meet the enemy. 


- , - , „ , --ian standing ready with a machine-gun. Every 

precaution was taken against treacherous attack in the course of the surrender, all guns being manned and all the men at stations. 
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of Triumph 


Britannia’s Day 


The first twenty of the German U boats given up under the armistice terms 
surrendered to Rear-Admiral Sir Reginald Tyrwhitt soon after daybreak 


Seaplane taxi-ing out to meet the U boats. In circle to the left several of 
the surrendered craft are shown at their moorings. 


Two of the more modern types of U boats, with British and German crews aboard and the White Ensign proudly sailing “ uber alles.” These 
craft, when afloat, presented such a prominent target that they were camouflaged after the methods adopted to disguise purely surface 


German submarine made fast to a British destroyer, and (right^a 
U boat, manned by a British crew, on its way to Harwich. The way 


The new Vindictive, a vessel replacing the one which figured so gloriously in the 
never-to-be-forgotten exploits of Sir Roger Keyes and his heroic men at Zee- 
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Day of Doom 


German U Boats 


'on November 20th at a point about 35 miles off the Essex coast. Above, 
several are seen moving to their moorings at Parkstone Quay, Harwich. 


One of the R.A.F. airships which patrolled the scene of surrender. In circle 
to the right: British naval officers engaged in a critical survey of their new charge. 


mmwt\ 


in which the surrendered U boats were handled when they came under 
the control of their British crews elicited Admiral Tyrwhitt’s warm praise. 


il brugge in April. The surrender of the U boats was carried out in silence. It was 
'noted by the “ Times " correspondent that the men were bright and cheerful. 
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Pirates’ Last Daybreak Visit to the East Coast 



British officer boarding one of the U boats : Typical view of one 
of the chief incidents on the first day of the surrenders off Harwich. 


A “blimp” sailing aloft. Centre: Lieut. 
Bailey taking over one of the U boats. 


Admiral Tyrwhitt’s flagship the Curacoa, 
leading the way to the rendezvous. 


^j£*> ■■ 


Admiral Tyrwhitt (right), who took the surrender—a striking 
photograph of the Harwich commander taken on the Curacoa. 


Lieut. Ibbert, R.N., to whose lot it fell to take over one of the super- 
U boats, surrendered during the British Navy’s wonderful week. 
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The End of German Piracy on the High Seas 



German sailors aboard a surrendered U boat, and (inset) a pirate crew round their gun. By the terms of the Armistice, the Germans 
had to surrender all their submarines, and on Nov. 20th the first of a daily succession of batches surrendered to Admiral Tyrwhitt. 
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Recent Arrivals at ‘U Boat Avenue,’ Harwich 




A tugload of sightseers going down “ U Boat Avenue,” at Har¬ 
wich, where the surrendered German submarines were interned. 
IVlore than a hundred were gathered here on November 24th. 


Lieut. Blacklock, D.S.C., demanding to be informed as to the 
whereabouts of the German ensign which had disappeared from 
one of the U boats as soon as the British boarding-party came 


alongside ; and (right) U boat 48 under way going to her moorings 
at Harwich on November 24th, with the British “ flag that braved 
a thousand years ” flying above that of the surrendered Germans. 


Some of the German submarines interned at Harwich. The systematic surrender of U boats began on November 20th, when tha 
first twenty were handed over to Admiral Tyrwhitt. The British sailors accepted the surrender in complete silence, for ‘‘these 
were boats whose like had fouled the traditions of the sea, and humiliation was a light punishment for those who manned them.” 
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WHEN THE BOYS C OME H OME 

DEMOBILISATION AND THE FUTURE 


M Y previous article dealt with the 
guiding principles and the main 
outline of the schemejof demobili¬ 
sation drawn up by the Ministry of 
Reconstruction, working with other de¬ 
partments concerned, and approved by 
the Government. To fill in all the 
details of this gigantic organisation would 
need a volume of The War Illustrated, 
let alone a page. Still, certain points here 
and there in that great framework may 
be amplified. 

The effect of drafting away from 
military units men for demobilisation will 
be gradually to reduce these units to 
skeletons of their former selves. Military 
language has a special word to describe 
these skeleton units. It is “ cadre,” 
which derives its modern meaning from 
the Latin word for a square—“ quadrum.” 
The work of these cadres will be to look 
after all the stores, horses, transport, etc., 
of their units until such times as these 
things can be disposed of ; for though 
the demobilisation of men will follow a 
steady and definite time-table, the bring¬ 
ing home of stores and war material will 
have to be done as and when occasion 
offers. 

In time, of course, the demobilisation 
of cadres themselves must take place, but 
before anything can be settled finally one 
very important matter will have to be 
decided — namely, the character and size 
of the new British Army to be established 
at the conclusion of peace. 

The Army of the Future 

The peace treaty and its terms, the- 
condition of enemy countries, the estab¬ 
lishment of a League of Nations, the 
machinery to be used by that league for 
enforcing its decisions and for instituting 
an adequate international' ‘ police service ’ 1 
■ — all these things and a thousand others 
will have an influence in deciding what 
the post-bellum Army is to be. Inci¬ 
dentally the final decision on this point 
is a matter for legislation and Parlia¬ 
mentary action, as well as for action on 
the part of the nation’s military advisers. 

Meanwhile, it is evident that we cannot 
afford to disband the whole Army. 
Garrisons abroad, largely composed now 
of men enlisted for war service only, will 
have to be replaced before even those 
men can safely be sent home. Our 
Empire, for the present at least, must 
have all its old garrisons complete, if 
not enlarged. 

To demobilise foreign garrisons fairly, 
man for man, with men at home it will 
be necessary therefore to have ready 
first new units of the post-bellum Army to 
replace them. It follows that the soldiers 
who have signed on to join the new Army 
must be demobilised from the old Army 
in time enough to give them some oppor¬ 
tunity for leave in this country and time 
to travel to their future posts. Men for 
the new Army will be by no means the 
last to get home from their present war 
stations. On their return to the Colours 
will depend the demobilisation of men in 
foreign garrisons, who cannot be demobi¬ 
lised except in so far as drafts of new men 
of the new Army are sent out to replace 
them. 


By Basil Clarke 

Another important side of this forma¬ 
tion of a new Army must be the deter¬ 
mination of its units. The war .has led 
to the formation of battalions which 
never previously existed. Which of these 
units are to be scrapped and which 
retained ? How far will the old Army 
demarcations serve the purposes of the 
new organisation ? What shall be the 
status and position in the general scheme 
of things of such units as the Tanks, the 
labour units, the W.A.A.C.’s, and all the 
other demarcations which in the old Army 
scheme did not exist ? 

Necessary Precautions 

Though the Army of the future is in 
such matters largely in the melting-pot, 
the authorities cannot leave some import¬ 
ant points unsettled, and steps are being 
taken to provide against all contingencies 
that are foreseeable. It is possible, for 
example, that the soldier arrived from 
abroad at the dispersal station near his 
own town may feel a little impatient 
at the precision and formality of the 
Retails taken concerning him. He is 
agog to get home, of course, and the 
filling up of forms—always a troublesome 
job for a soldier—may strike him as 
unnecessary and wearisome. 

But one can see that to allow our 
present Army to be demobilised without 
taking exact details of every step of the 
procedure and every unit and man 
demobilised would be to ignore a common- 
sense precaution against future contin¬ 
gencies. Everyone hopes, of course, and 
expects that no such cataclysm as has 
upheaved 'the nation for the past four 
years will ever occur again, but it would 
be folly for the authorities to assume 
definitely that it cannot. 

Therefore they are right in providing 
against it, and no soldier will leave the 
Army without the authorities having 
accurate information as to bis " annual 
class ” (i.e., his year of birth), his physical 
condition as shown by recent medical 
examination, his military grading, and 
everything else that they ought to know, 
in case he may be wanted again. 

For Soldier Students 

There has been some speculation as to 
how soldiers will spend their time while 
awaiting their turn for demobilisation. 
It may be taken for granted that the 
severer rigours of Army training will be 
relaxed. The Army system will be, in 
fact, humanised very considerably. It 
is hoped, for example, that organised 
games may replace in a large measure 
the " physical jerks " and other torments 
which in war time formed so large a 
portion of a soldier’s drill. The “ Enter¬ 
tainments Branch ” will also show an 
increased activity, and concert - parties 
and other parties will be available for a 
much greater proportion of men than was 
possible when thousands had to be con¬ 
stantly on the qui vive in the front lines. 

Still, it is not intended that-Army life 
during the demobilisation period should 
be all pleasure and no profit. A very 
comprehensive scheme of Army lectures 
and classes is being organised in the Army 
Education Department, of which Lord 


Gorcll is director; and this department 
has been getting ready material and 
teachers for classes in all kinds of 
subjects, which soldiers may be taught 
free of charge. They may choose their 
own subjects, and the range of choice will 
comprise both academic knowledge and 
practical. 

A soldier may improve his general 
school knowledge or his efficiency as a 
craftsman, or both, as he sees fit. He 
may even take up some quite new subject 
with a view to fitting himself for a better 
calling in life than his old one. The 
scheme will offer a splendid opportunity 
for some months of steady study—which 
a soldier may continue after demobilisa¬ 
tion, with the help of his local pensions 
committee and education authority, if he 
wishes. 

Another interesting point of demobilisa¬ 
tion concerns the right to be transported 
to some other country. The demobilisa¬ 
tion regulations make it clear that any 
man who can show that he was before 
the war usually resident abroad can claim 
the right to be taken back to that country. 
This will reassure many men from over¬ 
seas who either paid their own passage to 
come over to England to enlist, or hap¬ 
pened to be in Great Britain when they 
enlisted. All have the right to be re¬ 
turned to the country of their adoption 
at the State’s expense. As to schemes of 
emigration for soldiers previously resident 
in this country, arrangements have been 
made for the supply of all information 
from the Emigration Information Office, 
34 , Broadway, Westminster, S.W.i. 

Finding Work for Officers 

The demobilisation of the W.A.A.C.'s, 
or Q.M.A.A.C. as they are now, and other 
women units, will not be sudden. They 
will be formed into dispersal drafts and 
sent on to their dispersal hostels in small 
groups, much as the men are, but a 
deciding factor in determining the order 
in which they should be demobilised will 
be the order in which they can best be 
spared. So long as soldiers remain at their 
stations, the W.A.A.C.’s now doing work 
for them trill still remain at work, and as 
the work lessens through the departure of 
troops, so the demobilisation of women 
can proceed in like proportion, the most 
necessary workers remaining the longest 
time. It is hoped, however, to take into 
consideration a woman’s family ties, in 
deciding priority of demobilisation. 

As to the demobilisation of officers : 
The Ex-Officers Resettlement Committee 
has been set up under the Ministry of 
Labour in accordance with the scheme 
drawn up by the Ministry of Reconstruc¬ 
tion. It includes representatives of the 
principal professional societies, leading 
business men, and commercial men and 
representatives of the Universities, and of 
unofficial associations interested in the 
training and employment of ex-officers. 
It has also representatives of the Civil 
Service. Attached to this department 
are to be local branches in the chief towns 
of the country working under district 
directors, who will keep in touch with 
employers and try to find suitable open¬ 
ings for applicants. 







Triumphant entry of the British into Tournai. After occupying the picturesque Flemish town on the Scheldt for four years the Germans 
evacuated it on the night of November 8th, before the rapidly advancing British. Contrary to their practice the Huns refrained 
from wanton destruction, even leaving the old Pont des Trous unhurt when destroying the modern bridges that gave access to the town. 


General Bird wood inspecting the guard of honour outside Tournai Cathedral prior to the Thanksgiving Service on November 10th. 
i ne magnificent Romanesque and Gothic cathedral, which contains the tomb of Childeric, the Merovingian King of France, was uninjured 
oy the war, its fine stained glass being left unbroken, and even the splendidly sonorous great bell being spared by the Huns. 
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Rejoicings in Tournai Released from Tyranny 
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When the Wind of Victory Set Fair for France 



Skeleton framework of a burnt-out train that fell into the hands of the British on the western front. Right: Powerful armoured 
railway car captured amongst an enormous quantity of other military material and stores by the Irish Quards. 


Tournai railway bridge destroyed by the re¬ 
treating Huns. In circle : Instrument for 
gauging wind surface currents. 


German deserters being taken to Mons by Canadians for interrogation about the 
movements of their retreating comrades. Left : Sand-bagged statue at an 
entrance to the Tuileries Gardens, decorated with captured German helmeta. 


Following the movements of a released balloon 
with a special instrument while preparing 
meteorological reports for the British Army. 





























































Nightmare scene on the road from Liege to Aix. Disbanded German soldiery, on their way home, singing a new version of the old German 
song, “ Nach der Heimat ! ” (“Homewards!”). Everything on wheels and that could pull wheels was commandeered, and drinking 
was general. The procession continued for days, and included loot of every sort and kind, but especially of food, alive and dead. 


The departure of the Huns from Brussels was also attended by extraordinary incidents. After four years of frightfulness the 
departing soldiery had the effrontery to po9e as cheap-jacks before their one-time victims. Some, in their efforts to turn a more 
or less honest pfennig, set up little stalls in the streets, shouted their wares, and offered for ridiculous prices equipment and loot. 


. 


. . . 
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Nightmare Homeward March of Huckstering Huns 
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GERMANY FROM WITHIN 


HERR MICAWBER OF AMERONGEN 

By Frederic William Wile 
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Late Berlin Correspondent of the “Daily Mail" 


R evolutionary Germany is boil¬ 
ing up. Ebert, Haase & Co. are 
having anything but smooth 
sailing. The Councils of Workers and 
Soldiers do not seem content with the 
shadow of power wielded by their leaders, 
and are shrieking for the substance. If 
firings can be kept in check, Germany 
will be. plunged into a political tussle , at 
the same moment as England itself, 
though, of course, of a totally different 
kind. There the fight will be for 
control of the Constituent National 
Assembly which, early in 1919, is 
to - decide the future form of the late 
Empire’s government. At present every¬ 
thing is in the melting-pot. Republicanism 
is in the ascendant, but whether it will 
remain so depends upon the course of 
events during the next eight Weeks or so. 

If the Socialist oligarchy which now 
rules can hold 011, preserve order, supply 
food, and generally maintain a more or 
less nofmal state of life, it will enter the 
Constituent Assembly with undoubted 
prestige. If things in Germany go from 
bad to worse between now and February, 
the Red regime now headed by Ebert 
will be discredited and discarded. It may 
make way for either a Bolshevist tyranny, 
a non-Socialist Democratic element, or a 
rccrudescent Royalist party. If the non- 
Socialist Democrats acquire the power 
which the Socialists usurped on Novem¬ 
ber 9th they may set up either an 
out-and-out republic or a constitutional 
monarchy. If Socialist government turns 
out to be a hopeless failure in the in¬ 
terval between now and the Constituent 
Assembly, the Royalists may come into 
their own again, and Hohenzollern stock 
will rise. 

“ A 20th Century Napoleon ". 
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It is the latter contingency, I think, 
which the ex-Kaiser is waiting for in 
Holland. Like a new Micawber he hopes, 
amid his pleasant seclusion at Amerorigen, 
that something will turn up. That is why 
he has taken up his abode only twenty-six 
miles from the German frontier. I believe 
that William. II.’s return from his Dutch 
Elba is a possibility that must be con¬ 
templated. It is doubtful whether even 
complete military defeat has weaned the 
fugitive. Emperor from his habit of re¬ 
garding himself a twentieth - century 
Napoleon. Napoleon abdicated : — which 
is more than William.II. has actually done 
—and came back. “Why shouldn't I, 
too ? ” one can imagine the Hohenzollern 
exile soliloquising. 

The repudiation of the ex-Ivaiscr by. 
his. late subjects has been lukewarm in 
the extreme. A couple of chronic anti-' 
William organs like the Radical “ Berliner 
Tageblatt ” and Socialist “ Vorwarts " 
make mildly irreverent references to him. 
But I have yet to discover, in consequence 
of analytical reading of the German Press, 
any red-blooded, categorical renunciation 
of William II. On the contrary, I find 
a deal of positive, and even adulatory, 
compassion for him. I wish President 
Wilson would make it fifteen points, and 
that the new one would read : 

No peace will be signed with the German 
people or with any government claiming to 
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represent the German people until the persons 
of William II. and the Crown Prince are 
handed over to the Associated Governments. 

Then, at our leisure, we could examino 
the competing claims of Sakhalin, St. 
Helena, and Devil's Island as intern¬ 
ment camps for Imperial German 
malefactors. 

Is It the Real Thing? 

The German Revolution, as I write, 
is three weeks,old. Besides what I have 
read about it, I have now had opportunity 
to talk with eye-witnesses of it—British 
prisoners of war who were at liberty in. 
Beftin on November 9th, 10th, and nth. 
The more I read and hear of the events 
which preceded and succeeded the up¬ 
heaval the more I am inclined to doubt 
its genuineness. It seems almost too good to 
be true. I keep on asking myself: Is 
it true ? 

In certain definite aspects we kn,ow 
that it is not revolution, but sheer subter¬ 
fuge. First and foremost, the old Prussian 
bureaucracy, Junker to the core, is still 
on the.job. Solf is still Foreign Secretary, 
Schcuch is still War Minister. Edler von 
Mann is still Naval Minister. Hindenburg 
is stilL-Comraander r in-Chief of the German 
Army. Admiral Hippcr has not been 
relieved of the command of what is left of 
the,German Navy. Erzberger, Kaiscrism’s 
chief peace decoy, has been appointed 
Germany's delegate-in-chief at Versailles. 

The rank and file of Prussian officialdom 
in power throughout the war remain in 
office. It is true that police, military, and 
civil authority everywhere is nominally 
vested in the Federated' Council of 
Workers and Soldiers, but the minions of 
the Old Gang have- not been displaced. 
Has Revolutionary Germany, in the 
vernacular, " sold us a pup ” ? No proof 
of its sincerity could be so convincing as, 
unqualified disavowal of the Kaiser. To 
date there is no such thing. 

German History in 1933 

Let us take a look ahead—fifteen years 
ahead. Let us peer over the shoulders of a 
German schoolboy, born this year, when 
he is studying German history in 1933. 
What will he be taught about the Great 
War ? Unless I am much mistaken, he 
will be taught these things : 

. 1. That tha Fatherland was plunged into 
a mighty war of defence in 1914. 

2. That the war was victoriously waged, 
because up to its end Germany had not been 
invaded. 

3. That when peace was made, German 
armies still stood on the enemy’s soil, and 
withdrew to German territory intact, with 
their arms and standards, 

4. That Germany hat ing accomplished (he 
. only purpose for which she went to war—to. 

defend ' her. territory — decided, after four 
and a quarter years of triumphant resistance, 
to pile arms because her faithless allies 
deserted her, and because her own food supply 
was exhausted. 

5. That militarism had thus fully justified 
itself—it had preserved the Fatherland from 
the horrors of invasion. 

The German school history books of 
1933 will have many voids, but none more 
meaningful—if there can be such a thing 
as a meaningful void—than the one which 


does not tell of the history made at j 
Harwich and in the Firth of Forth on 
November 20th and 21st, 1918, respec- j 
tivcly. It was my high privilege to be an ! 1 
eye-witness of the events that will for . 
ever make the first-named date immortal 
and glorious in British naval annals—the : I 
surrender of the German submarine fleet j | 
to Tyrwhitt. To have stood at that grave- 
side of Hun sea hopes will be a priceless 
memory. The capitulation of the German \ 
battleships, battle-cruisers, and destroyers 
to Beatty was an incomparably more 
spectacular episode. But not nearly so full 
of import, either for Britain or for Ger¬ 
many, as the handing over of the U boats ; 
for it was the submarines that were to : 
destroy us, and by annihilating us shatter 1 
the whole allied cause. 

A Symbol of Disgrace 

The Huns never seriously imagined that 
their surface Navy could overwhelm the 
Grand Fleet. Their hopes were pinned to 
the U pests. When the submarines came i 
in — "Count ’em, as they pass’’ was 
Tyrwhitt’s historic order on the bridge of j 
the flagship Cura^oa, where I stood— 
Germany’s future on the water, or under 
the water, vanished more ingloriously and 
humiliatingly than anything that ever 
happened in war. 

In other days Harwich for Germans 
meant a port of entry for the hordes of J 
tourists, spies, and business men that used [ 
to be dumped on these shores from day to 
day. In future, Harwich for the Hun 
will be a symbol of disgrace unmention¬ 
able. 

Councilitis 

One of the amusing results of the j 
clean sweep everywhere by the Councils 
of Workers, Soldiers, and Sailors was the 
eruption of a veritable volcano of Councils ; 
in Germany. The “ Council of Brain- 
Workers ” was one of the first to burst , | 
forth. A "Council of Actors ” came soon j 
afterwards. A "Council of Dethroned j 
Kings, Grand Dukes, and Princes " may 
shortly be expected. 

Among the weirdest demands which 
heady “ Democrats ” and ” Republicans ” 
are putting forth in Germany is a proposal 
that all war profits earned since 1914 shall 
be disgorged and handed over to the 
National Treasury for redemption of war 
loans. The Socialjst Government at Berlin 
declares publicly that it has no intention 
of confiscating money, stocks, or securities, 
or of repudiating War Loans,' but. admits 
that it purposes levying "most drasti- j 
cally” on fortunes and property for the | 
raising of necessary revenue. 

Signs of the Times 

From the "Situations Wanted " ad¬ 
vertisement columns of the " Frankfurtcr 
Zeitung • o 

CAVALRY OFFICER, of noble family, 
hitherto ou active service, seeks a responsible 
post either in financial or industrial life. J 
Willing to consider almost any position for y 
which his capacities fit him. 

To realise the " come-down ” implied by U 
such advertisements, one must remember y 
the unspeakable contempt in which the • 
military caste in Germany has always U 
held " trade.” y 
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THE EDITOR’S POSTSCRIPT 



B ESIDE the many 
war prophecies 
circulated since 1-914 
easily the most re¬ 
markable is that ot 
Lord Roberts. 11 is 
a ease of knowledge 
and common-senst: contrasted with mere 
irresponsible conjecture. When Lord 
Roberts was in Canada ten years ago, at 
the- dedication of the Plains of Abraham 
as a park and playground, lie made this 
prediction : 

They iviusc to believe me, and we sleep 
under a false security, for.I. do not hesitate 
to affirm that we shall have a frightful war 
in Europe, and that England and 1-Tancc 
will have the hardest experience .of their' 
existence. They will, in fact, see defeat very, 
near, but the war will finally he won by tint 
genius of a Ercacli General named Ferdinand 
IT eh, Professor in the- Military School ityParis. 

The authority for the foregoing state¬ 
ment is “ I/Evencinent,” of Ouebec, 
quoted by the “Times " Toronto corre¬ 
spondent, To our humiliation as a nation 
these words of the great soldier-patriot 
fell on deaf cars. This fact forms a 
moral for the present time. 

Reminiscence* of Kiichener 

S OME lime ago it was report yd that 
one of America’s most brilliant 
story-writers, Ambrose Bierce, had disap¬ 
peared in Mexico. Later information is 
to the effect that he-was last seen 011 
board tbS ill-fated J lampshire, with which. 
Lord Kitchener, and many another'.brave 
British heart went down. The reference 
to the Hampshire recalls some.interesting 
notes' about Lord Kitchener which a 
friend of the. Ei.eld-Mhrslr.il contributed 
to tlie “ Manchester Guardian.” Lord 
Kitchener created—and, by liis example, 
caused America to create—huge new 
armies to destroy Prussian tyranny and ■ 
to free the families of little nations. And, 
on the day wheirhis last bat 'alien goes to. 

1'‘ranee he vanishes ! The Russians used 
to speak of it as his " assumption.” 

I_I E is (lie only officer of really high rank 
* 1 who v dicd on duty in this war ; the 
only Field-Marshal in .history yvho was 
killed by The enemy, and the only man in 
France or England who realised at the 
beginning the magnitude of tlie war. He 
is usually, credited with the belief that 
the war \vould last for three years, and 
with making liis. plans accordingly. -He 
said to ..the' “Manchester -Guardian’s ” 
contributor, and to .’other of liis .intimate 
fiiends in the first jye«k -in • September,- 
1914, “'The' war wilt-last four or five years.” 

The Real Issue 

KAOltEOVER, there is evidence his 
provisions were ‘made fur five years/ 
“There will be-sonic Thrones vacant at 
the end of the:war,” he also said, before : 
even-the first-blow was strncjv. , . .. 

FURTHER instance of. Lord 


Kit-' 

chcner’s magnetic power:6f attrac¬ 
tion is recorded. -The report said that a 
machine-gunner in a bnrVhig-jxirty found 
a British soldier, lying dead, with liis rifle 
in one hand and a photograph of Lord 
Kitchener in the other; One of liis last 
suyihgs was that the real issue would be 
less a-strategic victory than, the peace 
negotiations, and that the end, when it 
came; would conic very suddenly. 

■ er-g'C'CGcr. ■ - . - 

ITlriicM '.agi pUbliSliedhr . lb 
Australia and Kciv Zei 
15 Inland, 


QATV to be expected were the many 
^ letters. J have received from readers 
inquiring as to whether our pictorial record 
of the war will be concluded with the. 
current volume. There is a sense, of course, 
in which the record of this war will not be 
closed during the lifetime of most of us 
who are interested either in the producing 
or the reading of The War Illustrated, 
and many years will elapse before the 
stream of new documents and fresh 
information, will cease .to flow. But, so 
far as we are concerned here, it has 
always- been my intention not unduly to 
prolong our picture-record of the war 
itself, and' although the photographic 
material now arriving on my editorial tabic 
from all parts of the world would be 
sufficient to fill volumes more, I may say 
at once that my present plans are to 


M E XT week I hope to be able to 
1 ' say something on another topic 
"which several of niy correspondents have 
- raised, and which may be briefly expressed 
thus: “After Tub War Illustrated—• 
What ? ” I shall not be able to answer the 
question fully, but I am going to give my 
readers an opportunity of helping me to 
do so, and as an encouragement in tliat 
direction I shall offer the substantial 
sum of /100 for nothing more difficult, 
than the writing of a fevv words on a 
postcard—but these few ^svords will have 
to help me in my plans for the future! 


The Last Phase 

Historic Scenes 
in Photogravure 

B eginning next week 

“ The War Illustrated ’ ’ 
will contain in each 
issue an extra Supplement 
printed in beautiful rotary 
photogravure, reproducing 
the choicest photographs of 
the closing spectacles of the 
War. 

These FREE SUPPLE¬ 
MENTS will greatly enrich 
the present volume. Odd 
copies will be’ unobtainable 
unless ordered in advance. 

ORDER YOURS TODAY! 


write. “ Finis ” to Thu War Illus¬ 
trated at the end of the present .volume, 
from which we are only distant by a 
.matter of a'few weeks. 

X order adequately to deal with the, 


Shakespeare and Peace 

A MOXG the passages front Shakespeare 
quoted in our issue of November 
2nd, as bearing a present-day significance, 
was a peculiarly apt reference to peace 
from “ Measure for Measure " : 

Heaveu grant us its peace, hut not thoKiug 
of Hungary’s. 

In Henry IV., Part II., occurs another 
apposite allusion to the peace of which 
we are all thinking and talking : 

Our ptacc will, like a broken limb united. 
Grow-stronger for tlie breaking. 

Again, from the same play, take these 
words: 

Deliver to the army 
This news of peace; let them have pay", 
and part. 

And: 

Why that the nakc-il, poor and mangled 
peace 

- Dear uurse of ■ hearts, plenties and jovful 
births, 

Should 110I in this best garden of the world. 
Our fertile France, put up her loving visage : 

Aiid there is, in Henry V., this reminder 
to the over-ebullient joy-makers : 

In peace there is nothing so-beeomes a man 
As modest stillness and humility. 

Then Germany, if the word of Dr. Solf lie 
true, and that unhappily ruled country 
be- indeed on the verge of famine, may be 
certain that the Powers, with Germany as 
vycll as’her victims in view, will echo and 
act • upon the words in "Measure for 
Measure ” : . - 

:. ■ . The fat ribs of peace 

Must by the hungry now be fed upon. 

Shakespeare does’ not seem to have used 


, V cdII'i. qf photographs -illustrative of word ‘'armistice,” but. in “The 

the c.osing phase of the .war I have 'faming of the Shrew”-he provides a 
persuaded my publishers to incur a very pi uasc that implies the general view of it":' 
considerable .expense.in enabling me to- - • f- • ... ..... .. 

.I wdndcr what it, bodes ’ 
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.expense.: 

provide my readers with a weekly photo¬ 
gravure'supplement, beginnihg with our. 
next issue. This great enhancement of t}ie 
value of The War Illustrated at a time 
when tlie ’tost of paper-and all "printing 
materials, lias reached unheard-of figures, 
will be made without any increase of price 
whatever. ■ Tlie printing restrictions still 
make it, necessary to. limit the. weekly 
issue of our periodical, and this valuable 
Weekly gift; which begins, with our next 
issue, being intended especially for that 
large and loyal public of subscribers wljo 
have cncpiiraged and supported .The 
War Illustrated from its first Issue until 
to-day,’I hope they will take the precau. 
lion to have their weekly copies reserved 
for them in advance, as there will be a 
greatly increased demand on the part-of 
new readers, and our’ publishing arrange¬ 
ments may not be able to cope ivitli that. ’. 


Marrv, peace it bodes; and love' and quiet - 
life/ . 

-First Lord's Thanks. 

O X November 26th Sir Eric Gcddcs sent 
the following message to the Chief 
of the Harwich Submarine Depot:. - ' ’ 

: The . surrender of the. enemy submarines," 
which has been carried out so successfully tor 
the last few days, marks the culmination of the 
magnificent work performed during the 'our 
and a half years of war by the submarine I 
services of the Royal Navy. I wish to convey 
fi> you, and through you to all ranks ,»ii't 
ratings under your command, my most sincere 
congratulations oil the splendid results wlucli’- 
liave been achieved by their constant watch-' 
fulness, skill, and bravery, and the cxeniplarv. 
standard, which they” have’set in the legiti¬ 
mate warfare. ' - ■*>- — - 


j. a, 
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British Prisoner of War Receives His Little 
Daughter’s First Kiss on Arrival in London 
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OUR OBSERVATION POST 


OF CAPITALS AS SYMBOLS 


w 1 


1 TH Belgium freed of the invader, 
the formal re-entry of her King into 
the capital may bo regarded as a sacra¬ 
mental ceremony, commemorating the 
vindication of Right, and thus consum¬ 
mating one part of the. Allies’ high pur¬ 
pose and great task. They are proceeding 
without pause in the relentless perform¬ 
ance of the other part of their purpose— 
the annihilation of iniquitous Might— 
and they may be trusted to bring it to ari 
equally successful conclusion. Will its 
completion be marked by another 
sacramental ceremony, held in Berlin— 
the occupation by the victorious Allies of 
the capital of the militarist German 
Empire ? 

QTKATEGY has its political as well as 
its geographical considerations, and 
it is the former that render capitals 
always places of strategic importance. 
Liege and Namur, Antwerp and Ostend, 
were more important than Brussels as 
natural defences of Belgian independ¬ 
ence ; but their occupation by the enemy 
had less moral and political significance. 
Trance might have continued to conduct 
her affairs as efficiently, though certainly 
not so conveniently, from Bordeaux as 
from Paris; but the removal of the 
Government from the city on the Seine 
before the menace of Yon Kluck’s advance 
in 1914 was in itself almost equivalent to a 
military reverse, and the loss of the 
capital would have been., a graver 
disaster for France than the loss of her 
coal and remaining iron districts. The 
capital, after all, is the heart of a country,' 
and historically the defeat of a people is 
symbolised by the march of the enemy’s 
troops through the streets of their capital 
and the hoisting of the enemy’s flag upon 
their topmost towers. 

IT is this fact that made intelligible the 
1 disposition of the small States not 
involved in the war to regard the Central 
Powers as the predestined victors in the 
conflict. They saw the small belligerent 
States being invaded, defeated, and sub¬ 
jugated one by one, and the German flag 
flying over their Koval palaces. Brussels, 
Belgrade, Cetinje, Bu karts t, through 
each and all of these Teutonic feet 
tramped, and steadily the black smudge 
that l'epresented Pan-Germanism in the 
realisation spread over the map of Europe, 
as Belgium, Serbia, Montenegro, Rumania 
were absorbed in turn and sapped— 
apparently for ever—of power of recovery. 
The occupation of each fresh capital was 
a spectacular event dazzling the imagina¬ 
tion, so that it lost sight of the other 
historical fact that victory goes Wo the 
one who has command of the sea, further 
obscuring vision of the power that still 
lurked behind the mists of the North Sea. 

IT is not altogether to be wondered at 
1 that Ferdinand of Bulgaria and 
Constantine of Greece should have per¬ 
suaded themselves that the Central 
Powers must prove victorious in the 
Great War, and should have preferred to 
be vassals of Germany rather than her 
victims. It is not at all to be wondered at 
that, the German people should have 
regarded the victory as won. Surely it 
is well for humanity that they did, for in 
their elation they gave full expression to 


their real character, and made perfectly 
plain what civilisation would suffer at 
their hands when it had no power of 
resistance left. The world has not for¬ 
gotten the reply of Germany, temporarily 
triumphant, to Rumania protesting im- 
potently against the harsh terms of the 
Treaty of Bukarest: “ You call the 

terms hard ? Wait till you see what vve 
do to England and France ! ” The first 
thing which they certainly intended-that 
the world should see was a German 
occupation of both London and Paris— 
and not only because both were such 
admirable cities to loot. 

THE world, however, measures back¬ 
wards and forwards with the same 
foot-rule. The importance that the 

neutral States attached to Germany’s 
occupation of these several capitals they 
will attach to her surrender of them. 
Already all of them are in the hands of 
their proper owners. Albert of Belgium, 
the land first violated by Germany, is in 
Brussels. Peter of Serbia, the land first 
violated by Austria, is in Belgrade; 
Ferdinand of Rumania is back in 
Bukarest. And on the other hand, 
the British flag is flying over Jerusalem 
and Bagdad, an allied fleet is moored in 
front of Constantinople, and an allied 
army of occupation is marching to the 
Rhine. .This last, in accordance with the 
terms of the armistice only. Justice 
requires that it shall go on to Berlin, in 
accordance with the terms of the Peace 
Treaty, next to be dictated. Not until 
the feet of the victorious Allies have 
trodden the streets of their capital and 
the flags of the victors are flying from the 
topmost pinnacle, of the War Lord’s 
Imperial palace, wall the German people 
realise that they have been conquered. 
Not until they have realised that will the 
Allies’ work be done. 


j-IONEST men are coming by their own 
1 1 again, and the thieves, fallen out 
amongst themselves, are skedaddling in 
hope to save their skins. There is 


ao Sly Wifeless 

p ROM Devon, appropriately enough, come these 
A good verses by Eden Phillpotts, expressing a 
feeling which has stirred in the heart of every man 
w ho cherishes the traditions of Raleigh, Drake, and 
Nelson—a feeling of sympathetic pity for the great 
ships dishonoured by the craven German sailors who 
surrendered them so meekly without firing a single 
shot. We ouote the poem from a recent issue of 
the “ Daily Chronicle.” x 

CHOUT Derfflinger and Moltke both, 

“ To change our colours we are not loth," 
Cry Hindenburg and Seydlitz, too, 

“ Thank Neptune for a British crew 1 " 

Growls Von der Tann, “We're iron and" 
steel. 

But sailors know great ships can feel. 

Give me the name of an Englishman 
And a Union Jack I ” growls Von der 
Tann. 

“ We’ve found whose fist doth the Trident bear. 
And, by Beatty, we’ll help to keep it there 1 ” 
Thus they roar, with a rumbelow, 

And beat up the briny to SeaFlow, 


tragedy yet ahead of the Ilohenzollerns, 
but until it befalls them it is permissible 
to comment on the truly extraordinary 
way in which they, and all the members 
of their gang without exception, contrive 
to make themselves supremely ridiculous. 
There is the Kaiser himself quite gravely 
acquiescing in the assurance given by his 
somewhat embarrassed Dutch hosts to 
whomever it may concern that he “ is 
no soldier,” and, therefore,. is not liable' 
to internmentand in his abandoned 
palac.e his former subjects—alleged by a 
whining Chancellor to be starving—are ■ 
finding stacks of food, that prove that 
thejr late Emperor,- if no soldier, was ’ 
certainly a food hog. There is Little 
V illie, dressed as an admirable caricature, 
of himself, grinning vacantly as he retires 
to an island in the Zuyder Zee and, also 
quite gravely, assuring an interviewer 
that he will go .back to Germany “ when 
it is quite safe.” 

“THERE is Tirpilz, comic enough in his 
A studied resemblance to the pictures 
of Father Neptune, shaving off his 
whiskers aud exhibiting to the astonished 
inhabitants of a neighbouring Scandi¬ 
navian State a large head and face that 
conjure up confused visions of Elijah, a 
cherub on a tombstone, and Mr. Wu. 
There is Mackensen leading a dejected 
army out of Rumania and being stopped 
on the frontier to have three millioiT 
pounds sterling taken from his luggage 
by policemen, who opine that he didn't 
come by the money honestly, and to have 
his army of 170,000 men interned. There is 
the German Grand Duke who has a brain¬ 
wave in the political crisis that has over- ■ 
taken him and hypnotises his subjects 
into giving him a quarter of a million 
sterling as compensation for the moral 
and intellectual damage of an enforced 
abdication. There is not one of the 
bunch who does not succeed in making 
himself ridiculous. The fact is not 
without its significance for the future. 

“ We don’t intend to have any Hundred 
Days,” said Mr. Lloyd George at Guildhall, 
two.days before the armistice was signed. 
We shall not have them. These con¬ 
temptible fellows are not the men to 
shape such great events. 

“PHIS is the moment of their exposure 
1 to personal humiliation, when, 
stripped of all their Royal and military 
trappings, .with no native dignity to 
sustain them, they are revealed to men 
and angels in their true character— 
cowardly, greedy, avaricious, thievish, 
radically bad, and contemptible. This 
moment, however, is not sufficient^ ex¬ 
piation for the evil they have brought 
upon the world by their conduct in the 
long years of their pomp and power. We 
must not forget that these pitifully mean 
figures were au Emperor and his great' 
captains who have soaked the world in 
blood. As such must they be dealt with 
when the hour of human retribution 
strikes. Then, in his own Imperial 
palace must his conquerors demand that 
the person of the Kaiser be surrendered 
to them to dispose of as they choose, and 
his captains be handed over to be tried 
by court-martial for crimes committed 
in violation of all known rules of war. 


C. M. 
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A PICTURE-RECORD OF EVENTS BY LAND, SEA AND AIR 


No. 226. VOL. 9. 



WOODROW WILSON, AMERICA’S GREATEST PRESIDENT 

^t n tn e Frri ber .h rd fi P ri. ide "!, Wilson sailed on his momentous 
visit to France, the first President of the United States to leave 
his country during his term of office. He is, however, one of 


the big men who are not bound by old precedents, but 
establish new ones. His plans include a visit to Great Britain 
where he is sure of receiving the heartiest of receptions from a 
whole nation of his admirers. H a 
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PRESIDENT WOODROW WILSON 

A Study in Personality at Close Range 

By HAMILTON FYFE 


W HAT is the secret of personality ? 

If we knew that, we should know 
the hidden causes which shape 
the history of our little world. All the 
big movements that have given a definite 
turn, this way or that, to the thoughts or 
conduct of men have been the result, in 
the first instance, of a strong and vivid 
personality working u|x>n their imagina¬ 
tions. 

The earliest of such personalities about 
which the world in general is well informed 
was Moses. It was the influence of this 
brooding, eloquent Hebrew, with so 
strong a sense of Divine guidance, that 
started the Children of Israel upon the 
path of world domination. 

Christ, Buddha, Confucius, Mohammed— 
all the founders of religion which have 
given mankind ideals to strive after, and 
set stars in the sky for us to hitch our 
waggons to—all these }iave won followers 
and disciples by their force or charm of 
personality, by that unexplainable but 
unmistakable power which compels atten¬ 
tion and leaves a lasting imprint on the 
mind. 

Even those who have made transient 
military conquests had to rely, vre find, 
upon personality as their chief weapon of 
advancement. Such of them as we can 
study at close range, in the records of 
contemporaries, we discover to have used 
personal magnetism as the main source of 
their hold over the nations which bled for 
them and foolishly cheered them on. 

Personal Magnetism 

Julius Caesar magnetised his legions and 
the Roman people by persuading them 
that his desires towards them were just 
and kindly. Louis the Fourteenth cast a 
spell over his court, which communicated 
it to a large part of the world, by his frigid 
assumption of dignity more than half¬ 
divine. How Napoleon captured the heart 
of France we know from the insane 
enthusiasm with which he was received 
after his escape from Elba. All memories 
of the suffering and loss that he had 
brought upon Europe were burned away 
by the consuming fire of the personality 
of the man. 

We may even surmise that the mad 
attempt of the German nation to snatch 
world-empire would have been impossible 
to engineer if they had not had the 
carefully-cultivated personality of their 
comedian Emperor to stimulate their 
imaginations. Wilhelm the Second was a 
counterfeit. Prussian statesmen knew 
that the Crown was the corner-stone of the 
whole German system. Prince Biilow 
stated this plainly in his famous book on 
the German Empire. The Emperor was 
encouraged, therefore, to set himself up 
before the people as a picturesque and 
commanding figure. He played the part 
with enjoyment, and even persuaded 
many in this country, as well as his own, 
that he really was a Bull, whereas he was 
no more than a Frog puffing himself out 
absurdly until he burst. 

As a complete and a welcome contrast 
to this pitiful actor, the war threw up a 
man of genuinely great and noble character 
in President Wilson. A trusted agent of 
the British Government who lately 
returned from Russia gives it as his view 


that history will say Lenin was the most 
powerful personality revealed by the 
events of the past four years. But has 
Lenin’s intellect the breadth of Woodrow 
Wilson’s ? Has he the sympathy with 
poor humanity, the honest resolve to 
follow the right road, even if it does not 
lead always just where he would like it to 
lead, which have made the President the 
one statesman in the world-council who 
is looked up to as standing for an ideal, as 
being swrnyed by motives higher than the 
mere itch for place and power ? I doubt it. 
I have read nothing of Lenin’s which 
stirred my imagination and made me feel 
in the presence of a great teacher, as I 
have been made to feel again and again 
by President Wilson’s speeches. 

Greatest Power for Good 

There is in them an appeal to all that 
is best in man’s nature. It is an appeal 
which, sincerely made, never fails. This is 
why the President’s voice is the most 
powerful influence for good in the world 
to-day. 

I must confess that his words move me 
more when they are printed than when 
he speaks. His temperament is that of 
an intellectual. He has not the gift 
possessed by Theodore Roosevelt -'of 
making you feel at once, “ This is a 
wonderful man.” Roosevelt can shake 
hands with a thousand people in the 
course of an afternoon, and give each one 
the impression that he or she was the one 
person in the assembly whom he really 
wanted to shake hands with. I had not 
known him an hour before 1 was bound 
for life his affectionate admirer. The 
more 1 saw of him—and at one time 1 
saw him a great deal—the more I liked 
him. President Wilson does not grapple 
even his friends with hooks of steel. They 
are apt to be critical. He convinces them 
that Iris course is true by argument. He 
does not sweep them off their feet, 
tumultuously bear down opposition by 
sheer energy, as the other President could. 

Yet his personality is even stronger, 
his will is of a more resisting temper. As 
for the intellectual comparison between 
the two, Wilson leaves Roosevelt very far 
behind. 

The Better Way 

It was fortunate for the United 
States, fortunate for the world, that 
Wilson and not Roosevelt was President 
when the German madness broke out into 
open and violent fury. Roosevelt would 
have let his sympathies carry him away. 
He would have provoked civil war, or 
something nearly as bad. Wilson grasped 
the difficulties of the situation, moved 
carefully step by step, carried the people 
with him every time, ended by convincing 
them that no self-respecting course was 
open to them but to join the anti-German 
combination. 

So he became the leader of the whole 
American people, not merely the repre¬ 
sentative of one party. He won their 
support, and he won their grateful respect, 
by gradually forcing upon them the 
conviction that he was out for no personal 
advantage or ambition, that his sole aim 
was the bettering of the conditions under 
which the nations of the world exist. 

” Mr. Wilson,” writes Professor Dodd, 


of Chicago University, in a recent study 
of the President, " seems to have no 
theory to apply, only the method that 
promises to give mankind a better way 
thair the old way. He believes that the 
oldest wrong may be righted, yet he would 
not right even a great wrong if the 
correction promised another wrong 
equally crying." 

Mr. Wilson believes that men have too long 
fostered wars by commerieal rivalries and 
selfish tariff policies. He would not at once 
abolish “ high commerce ” or tear down 
tariff walls ; but he would limit high com¬ 
merce and lower high tariff walls. He does 
not believe, from what he has publicly stated, 
that backward countries can at once set up 
successful democracies; but because they 
might stumble, as Mexico has so long stumbled, 
he sees no reason to prohibit them from trying 
to save themselves by governing themselves, 
even badly. He would help them honestly 
and fight off financial or other exploiters. 
These are all matters vital to world peace. 

More vital still is the absence of hatred in 
Mr. Wilson’s make-up. He neither hates 
nor loves in large affairs. He reasons. He 
has said that the Kaiser is without honour. 
Some people distrust him because he does 
not repeat that saying every day. He knows 
that the German people cannot be wiped off 
the earth, and he would not wipe them off the 
earth if he could do so. Like Lincoln in 1865, 
he would draw them to himself in kindly 
fashion and road them the Sermon on the 
Mount, making sure that none of them carried 
concealed weapons about their persons. The 
President would emancipate the Germans, 
not crush or humiliate them. 

A Master Idealist 

That is an attitude which more truly 
represents American opinion than the 
gnashings of teeth which are to be found 
in some of their newspapers. 

Lately there has been some restiveness 
under his guidance. He would have been 
wiser to take men from the opposite 
party'into his Cabinet from the beginning 
of American intervention. 1 found the 
feeling against Republicans being left out 
strong amongst politicians last autumn, 
when I was in the United States. It has 
of necessity grown stronger since the 
Republicans carried the Congressional 
elections. 

Certainly it would have been politic 
to appoint some of their leaders to re¬ 
sponsible positions during the period 
while he is in Europe. However, I do 
not believe that his hold upon the mass 
of the American people has sensibly 
weakened, and I am sure that the peoples 
of Europe (I do not say the politicians) 
look on him as the only statesman desirous 
honestly, and at the same time capable, 
of clearing away the obstacles to lasting 
peace: 

I see some of the American newspapers 
have been pitying him and saying that 
when he comes up against the statesmen 
of the European Powers he will find that 
his League of Nations scheme is more 
difficult to put through than when he 
types out his ideas about it in his study 
at the White House, for communication 
to Congress. My own opinion is that if 
any pity is being expended it should be 
placed to the account of the Europeans 
at the Conference table. They will find 
this idealist a master of what the Germans 
call real-politik. 
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Metz W elcomes General Petai n With Great Joy 


Entry of French troops into Metz on November 19th. The inhabi¬ 
tants were wild with joy, and many of them joined up and marched 
delightedly along with the soldiers. 


8 - rra,ne v'lla g e of Chateau Salin. Inset above : General Petain on his famous white charger in 

a , rU8hed }° hir r t defianc « of al1 formality. It was amid scenes of the greatest 
enthusiasm that the formal occupation of the Lorraine capital was established. 
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HOW GERMANY CAN PAY 

200,000 Million Tons of Coal to Meet War Costs 


G ERMANY, apparently, still hopes 
partly to win the war by leaving 
the larger cost of it as a burden 
upon the British peoples. She intends to 
nationalise her grand industries, spread 
cheap electric power over the countryside, 
and become, with intense application and 
scientific management, the most powerful 
manufacturing country in Europe. Owing 
to the British blockade, most of her war 
debt is an internal one ; she has escaped 
being crippled by having to pay toll to the 
American investor for generations. 

Great Britain, on the other hand, who 
nearly bankrupted her foreign credit in 
buying food and war material for herself, 
France, Russia, and Italy, will emerge 
from the struggle with a debt that may 
partly reduce her to economic slavery. 

France will recover, for she has won, in 
the vast potash deposits of Alsace and 
the great ironfields of Lorraine, the means 
of making herself a grand industrial 
Power, as well as the most fertile of agri¬ 
cultural countries. She possesses in 
Morocco the best soil in the world, where 
com can be sown and reaped in forty 
days, and three harvests of potatoes and 
other crops obtained in a single year. 

When her special claims upon the enemy 
for reparation and for the return at com¬ 
pound interest of the indemnity of 1870 
are satisfied, she will develop into a 
dominating manufacturing Power, posses¬ 
sing also a large agricultural produce. 
Belgium will have a great indemnity, and 
probably combine with the rich iron 
country of Luxemburg. 

Britain’s Position 

Italy will recover directly and indirectly 
from Austria-Hungary her costs in the 
war, and, becoming once more the Queen 
of the Adriatic, with a great stream of 
commerce pouring through Trieste, will 
continue to grow as strong as is possible 
in the absence of large native coal re¬ 
sources. 

The United States, with the profits of 
both wealth and enlarged plant, obtained 
when supplying the Allies in the first 
years Of the war, will suffer less than any 
other great combatant Power from her 
National Debt. Through direct action 
of Germany she was transformed from a 
debtor to a heavy creditor of Great 
Britain. She has such great undeveloped 
resources that her costs in the war will be 
repaid by the military stimulus to better 
organisation apd development of natural 
wealth. The American people have the 
right to charge Germany with their im¬ 
portant military expenses, yet they them¬ 
selves are so wealthy that their President 
can take an idealistic view of the treat¬ 
ment of the German nation. 

We cannot afford to do this. We 
should be injuring our descendants for 
many generations if we failed to extract 
from the German people every mark of 
indemnity they were capable of paying. 
There is, indeed, no question at present 
regarding the principle of this problem ; 
but the strange, widespread friends of the 
enemy, who prevented the German 
armies being demobilised like the armies 
of Austria-Hungary, by pretending that 
it would lead to a contagious Bolshevist 
revolution, are now continuing to wdrlc 
for the eventual destruction of British 
power and the resurgence of Teutonic 
power by preaching that Germany must 


be let off the main debt because she is too 
poor to pay it. 

The threads of international finance run 
far and deep, but the British people, who 
are not international financiers, will lose 
confidence in any of their politicians who 
promote the sinister doctrine that 
Germany cannot pay in full the expenses 
she has forced the British Commonwealth 
to incur. 

Take Over the Coalfields 

In the first place there arc, according 
to calculations of German men of science, 
two hundred thousand million tons of 
coal in the former German Empire. At 
the rate at which this coal was being ex¬ 
tracted before war broke out the German 
coal resources will last thirteen hundred 
years. British coal resources, according 
to the late Sir William Ramsay, will be 
exhausted in one hundred and seventy 
years. Thus, by a coal lien, without any 
other method of indemnifying ourselves, 
we could provide for the future of our 
race, and gradually work off our huge war 
debt, by taking over, in partnership with 
France and Poland, the management of 
the Ruhr, Saar, and Upper Silesian coal¬ 
fields. In this connection it may he re¬ 
marked that the enemy spent little of his 
labouring power in working his coal. 

I have walked the Ruhr basin from end 
to end, and have seen it growing to the 
largest city on earth, with a future popula¬ 
tion of a hundred million souls. The 
German people worked above ground, but 
they used mostly Polish and Italian 
labour in extracting the fuel that fed 
their foundries, generating stations, mills, 
and shops. It would be no hardship to 
them if Great Britain, France, Bohemia, 
and Poland took over the coalfields and 
found the labour for the mines. 

In addition to the starving Poles, there 
are millions of out-of-work Russians who 
would gladly earn a livelihcod in working 
for the Grand Alliance, under far better 
conditions than the harsh barrack life 
which the Germans used to impose upon 
their imported labour. And, by the way, 
what a farce it was for the Germans to 
pretend that, they needed to conquer 
other countries in order to win room for 
their overcrowded race ! Every year they 
required about a million foreign labourers 
in order to work their fields and mines. 
Far from being overcrowded, the German 
population was inadequate to develop 
its own resources. It will be still more 
so now. She must help ! 

Output Could be Trebled 

The German coalfields and the various 
works attaching to them are in the hands 
of a small group of magnates, who would 
be lightly punished if their possessions 
were taken from them. These men were, 
even mere than the land-owning gentry 
of Germany, the original authors of the 
war of aggression. The punishment would 
somewhat fif the crime if Thynnes, 
Stinnes, Krupp, and others surrendered 
them coalmines and plant to the Allies, 
who should also obtain the Saar coalfield, 
which is easy of expropriation as an 
indemnity, in that nearly all the mines 
belong to the old German Governments. 

With German coal and British coal the 
Grand Alliance could control most of the 
industries of Western and Central Europe. 
Sweden, Holland, Spain, and other 


countries with a strong pro-German 
governing element, could fairly be taxed 
into friendliness by keeping the price of 
coal commensurate with the great rise 
in the price of all prime necessities. The 
Norwegians could have a rebate to com¬ 
pensate them for the heavy losses in ships 
which they incurred in carrying on 
commerce with the Allies. 

We may further observe that there is 
no reason why the output of German coal 
should be restricted when the world has 
settled down to anything like the pre-war 
rate. It could be trebled to the eventual 
profit of Britain. There is an abundance 
of pit timber in the fifty-three thousand 
squai’e miles of German forest which the 
Teutons have cunningly conserved through¬ 
out the war by cutting down French, 
Belgian, and Polish timber. 

By using German coal wherever con¬ 
gruent with British coal interests until 
the war debt is paid off, and by selling it 
abundantly to the German, Scandinavian, 
Swiss, South European, and South 
American peoples, the life of many of the 
British collieries can be prolonged. Then, 
as a result of the war, instead of our 
country being bankrupt in fuel in two 
hundred years or less, we shall be as 
strong in 2100 as we are in 1918. 

Paying the Interest 

Wide the debt was being very gradually 
worked off in coal, the interest could be 
paid from other German resources without 
crippling the real manufacturing and 
agricultural power of the German people. 
Before the war, when Prussian State rail¬ 
ways carried third-class passengers and 
fourth-class passengers very cheaply, and 
gave rebates on goods running to German 
ports, the net annual profit was often 
more than thirty-six million pounds a 
year. 

After the State had taken interest 
there remained an extra annual profit of 
sixteen million pounds. The new German 
State would have to forgo its interest on 
its railway system, and, after providing 
for upkeep and renewals, pay the profit 
over to the Allied Commission. The 
German potash beds, producing eight 
million tons of potash salts every year, 
can also help to pay British and French 
war expenses, and fertilise the fields of 
the English-speaking races. 

Then the great estates of the Junker 
class can be divided into small farms and 
let, at a rent payable to the Allies, to the 
hungry German peasantry. East of the 
Elbe there are scarcely any small farms, 
the land being held in tracts by the officer 
class of Prussia. That this caste should 
lose its land is inevitable. But we must 
not make a present of it to the disciples 
of Scheidejnann. . . 

No doubt the subtle German people 
will endeavour to escape paying the 
indemnity from their natural resources by 
socialising everything within range. But 
although it may be wise to allow them to 
provide some of the labour for the mines 
that they w'Ould not work themselves in 
the days of peace. Great Britain and 
France must chiefly manage the produc¬ 
tion of German coal, potash, bismuth, 
timber,, steel, and the railway and water¬ 
way systems, and possess also a hold 
upon the far-reaching German banking 
system. 

EDWARD WRIGHT 
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March of the Moroccan Division to Lorraine 







Battalion of the Madagascar Chasseurs on the march from Nancy 
to take part in the formal entry of the French Army into Lorraine. 


: 




i-i 






: 


The Foreign Legion marching through Nancy, and (inset) its much-decorated regimental flag. The Moroccan Division, cor 

the Foreign Legion and the French African regiments, was selected to represent France in the re-entry into Lorraine 
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Imperial Berlin Invaded by Red Revolution 


Machine-gun post of Socialists in the Schloss-Platz, south of the Imperial Palace, Berlin, at the foot of the monumental fountain by 
Begas. Right: Members of the Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Council with a machine-gun trained on the Imperial stables. 



Members of the Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Council distributing Socialist newspapers 
to the population from a motor-lorry. Left: Loyal officers defending the Imperial 
stables against Revolutionists firing at them from the courtyard. 


Sailors and soldiers at Wilhelmshaven celebrating the signing of the armistice by marching through the town in procession under the 
Red Flag. These are the first photographs to reach this country of the Revolutionary disturbances that took place in Berlin. 
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e R!^hi , 'om^«°L^! 5henZO |lr lern d =. V « g 0U ,‘ near the chateau «f Amerongen, in Holland, where he has sought re 
m justice. Right. Officers of the ex-Kaiser a Staff make threatening gestures at the photographer who “ snapped ” them 


iciuiju 


War Lords Who Sought Personal 



ho h s e ti1e'r';r»n.'?nn r nn C ti 9 . eCOn . d n- ,r0m the le,t > S" route for the island of his internment in the Zuyder Zee. He met with a distinctly 

hostile i eception on parts of his journey, and was received in grim silence by the fisher-folk of the island where he hns been int I Ilf tI/ 
Inset above : The ex-Crown Prince (left) at Swalmen.where he staved for a while on his^iourney through Holland? ,nternecl - 


The Emperor who fled over a neutral frontier. The ex-Kaiser 
(centre figure) at his Amerongen retreat in Holland. 
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The Scourge of the Seas in ‘ Pirate Dock : 



Two views of the approaches to the surrendered U boats which, in two broad bands of three submarines abreast, with a “ long sea lane between” 
ere rnoored in the Stour at Harwich. On November 27th there were surrendered to the Harwich Naval Forces a further twenty-seven of the boats 
by which Germany sought by foul means to obtain that sea-power which she was unable to obtain by means of lawful warfare. That batch brought 


ims- 
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More Hun U Boats Handed Over at Harwich 


* 




the total which had been yielded up thu9 far in accordance with the terms of the armistice to 114. Of the twenty-seven that were surrendered on 
November 27th one was the U9 which, in company with four others early in the war, sank the Aboukir, Crecy, and Hogue. Another of the yielded 
U boats had her periscope missing, and the captain of the craft simply explained the lack by saying, “ A steamer sat on mo." 
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How the Sea Hun Was Countered and Enmeshed 



Hauling the nets which were employed as part of the varied 
machinery by which the U boats were fought to surrender point. 


On board H.M. submarine Ell. 


, _ .. , ■ Commodore (now Admiral) Keyes (right) showing a distinguished foreian visitor over the vessel 

l h , e H ^®Si ) ' Jn „ Carried ' lnSet ab . ove : H M - submarine E3, with her crew on her narrow deck This photograph was taken after 
had made a daring excursion into the Sea of Marmora. (These photographs have only recently been released for publication.) 
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Sikhs serving in Mesopotamia on their way to a religious festival, a punkah wallah warding the flies off the holy bCK* borne on the head 
of the foremost man. Right: Beginning of the end. Turks surrendering to British troops in Mesopotamia. 


Closing Days of Turkish Rule along the Tigris 


H.M.S. Sedgefly in action, showing the ’midshipsgun in full recoil 
after discharging a shell, whose flight the gun crew are watching. 


H.M.S. Sedgefly engaging the enemy during the advance up the 
Tigris, watched by natives squatting on the sandy bank. 


Engineer officer laying slabs of gun-cotton on 
dubious-looking Turkish ammunition, prepara¬ 
tory to exploding it from a safe distance. 




- 
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From Beneath the Shadow of the Beaten Hun 



tilery. Describing the scenes which met the British troops at the end of Novembe 
i ying with long-muzzled anti-aircraft guns elaborately camouflaged, and were pei 
All along the way to Namur and beyond to Huy there were trails of these derelict c 



Prisoners of war from Germany on 
them, dressed in all manner of uniform, 
made by the roadside, the easing of on 


Journeying to Namur, Mr. Gibbs said that he met thousands of 
ng in small groups, keeping company by some tie of comradeship 
s, the sharing of a bit of bread, common memories of misery.” 
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WHEN THE BO YS COME HOME 

GETTING BACK TO WORK 

By Basil Clarke 


I N a previous article X left our returned 
soldier at his “ dispersal station ” in 
his home area of Great Britain, 
drawing. " something on account ” of 
back-pay, “civvy suit ”, allowance, etc., 
and making his way home by himself 
with a month’s furlough (before formally 
quitting the Army) in which to resume 
civilian work or take a holiday. 

His Army pay and food allowances 
and family allowances will continue 
during this time, his war gratuity will be 
lying to his credit at the Post Office, and . 
he will have also his Government out-of- 
work donation policy in his pocket. Thus 
there will be no cause for any breathless 
financial anxiety. During the month, 
therefore, he will probably be looking 
round and surveying the prospects of 
work, and I am going to be bold enough 
to try to give some forecast as to what 
those prospects are likely to be. 

It is clear already that the work to be 
done after this war is greater than prob¬ 
ably ever before in history. Every shop, 
store, and warehouse is depleted of stock 
all over the world. Every merchant who 
can get goods to sell, and every factory 
and workshop which can make goods, 
have already in hand orders enough to 
keep them busy for many months. 

Many manufacturing places have re¬ 
ceived remunerative offers for the whole 
maximum output of their works and 
factories for as much as three years. The 
world and its markets arc crying for goods. 

Building and Shipping 

Then, again, there are houses to build 
as well as houses . to mend. Though 
500,000 new houses are urgently needed, 
there is work enough in Great Britain for 
all the building men for several years 
ahead on building repair work alone. The 
roads are also out of repair, and there is 
work to the tune of £60,000,000 waiting. 

In shipbuilding we have 3,500,000 tons 
net loss to make good ; some 12,000 
foreign foresters and timber men who 
have been imported during war to get 
timber will be “demobilised”’ and need 
replacing; the railways need vast repair 
work as well as new locomotives and new 
rolling-stock. There will be work enough 
for every available man, provided the 
materials can be got into the country. 

On these two points much anxiety has 
been expressed. Knowing something of 
official investigations that have been 
made, I see no ground whatever for panic, 
but need only for care in the handling of 
the position. Researches made to ascertain 
what raw materials exist are very hopeful 
in nearly every case. 

Metals, wool, cotton, timber, and such 
important things are amply available, 
provided we can ship them ever. What, 
then, is the shipping position ? We have 
suffered a net loss of three and a half 
million tons, it is true ; there are also a 
big number of ships engaged on war duty. 
But with our old Mercantile Marine we 
contrived to do sea-carrying for half the 
world as well as for ourselves. 

The number of ships on war service, 
moreover, will be a steadily lessening 
one as demobilisation proceeds. In view 
of these things, and of a net gain in 
shipbuilding by the United States, there 
seems no need for brooding over 
the shipping prospects. Anyhow, the 


Shipping Controller himself is hopeful, 
and he has never failed the nation yet. 

One important safeguard, however, 
will be necessary until we can see just 
how shipping and material are going to 
" pan out ” ; and that is to ensure (1) 
that there is no grabbing of material for 
speculative purposes and profiteering; 

(2) no using of material for-purposes of 
purely private interest while purposes 
of more public utility may go short; and 

(3) no waste of material. 

Allotment of Materials 

Very carefully organised machinery is 
being set up to establish these safeguards. 
The Standing Priority Council, composed 
of leading business men and organisers, 
will have before them constantly full facts 
as to the amount of material available 
and the amounts demanded for different 
purposes, and they will apportion the 
available material between trade and 
trade, taking into consideration before all 
else the value to the country as a whole of 
the use that is to be made of it. 

One other particularly thoughtful bit 
of organisation, to assure a peaceful re- 
mobilisation of industry by the provision 
in good time of adequate working material, 
concerns half-manufactured raw materials. 
Though bricks may be the finished 
product of the brick-maker, they are the 
raw material of the builder. The de¬ 
mobilisation plans take due notice of this 
fact and arrange for the demobilisation 
of the brick-maker before the builder, the 
tanner before the saddler, the sugar- 
refiner before the sweet-maker, and so on. 

In fact, demobilisation, as I explained 
in my first article, will seek to avoid de¬ 
positing any soldier back in this country 
until industry is in something of a fair way 
towards being able to absorb him. The 
Ministry of Labour, with full knowledge 
of the labour situation, will give the word 
“ Go ! " before the Army releases him. 

What about all the munition workers 
who will be thrown out of work by the- 
stoppage of munition making ? 

Ex-Munition Factories 

It seems to be assumed that, because 
5,000 works and factories have been pri¬ 
marily engaged during war on the making 
of war products, they will drop henceforth 
out of existence and afford work for no 
one. There must always be—so far as 
can be seen at present—a nucleus of a 
munition-making organisation in this 
country, and some of the biggest Govern¬ 
ment munition factories will not be 
scrapped ; some, if only a comparative 
few, will still be devoted to munitions. 
Others that have been making chemicals 
and commodities, mainly used hitherto 
as ingredients in explosives, w t make 
those same commodities for pfe-ce-time 
manufactures. Many, however, must 
change their manufactures. 

That is true ; but of the 5,000 existing 
munition factories some 4,500 had a 
peace-time existence and a definite peace¬ 
time production. Can they get back to 
it ? Will they not need new machinery, 
equipment, and the rest ? On this point 
here is an illuminating fact. Of some 
1,200 munition factories who replied to 
questions as to their peace-time plans, 
no fewer than 1,000 “said they had made 
their plans, and they could be carried out 


without any renewal of machinery ; more 
than 150 replied that their plans would 
entail only a partial renewal, and the 
number who stated that complete renewal 
would be necessary was less than ten. 

Many firms will not answer questions 
as to their peace-time plans. What 
ground is there for assuming that they 
have promising plans ? There is ground 
enough for most men in their quietness 
and complacency at the prospect of early 
peace. If they were in fear as to the 
future they would be bombarding the 
Government for help and orders; instead, 
they are bombarding the authorities for 
only two things — (1) release from Govern¬ 
ment control, and (2) assured supply of 
raw materials. 

But for doubters who want better 
evidence than this it only need be ex¬ 
plained that there has been going on for 
some time past among the manufacturers 
of Great Britain a good deal of hard 
thinking and experimenting as to the 
best means of making at home some of 
the thousands of manufactured goods 
which were formerly obtained from 
abroad. In no branch of industry have 
these investigations been more numerous 
than in engineering. 

New Manufactures 

Months ago a committee working under 
the Ministry of Reconstruction surveyed 
the whole field of imported engineering 
products, with a view to ascertaining 
which of them could be made here, and 
by what kind of labour—i.e., skilled, 
semi-skilled, unskilled; man labour, 
woman labour. A tremendous list of 
articles imported from abroad — chiefly 
Germany and Austria—was drawn up. 
The list was then submitted in sections 
to appropriate manufacturers, that they 
might report as to the extent to which 
they thought these products could be 
made in their workshops. 

Experiments were, of course, neces¬ 
sary. The Ministry obtained for the 
manufacturers material wherewith to 
experiment. The results have been 
striking, and it may be taken for 
granted that in the era following peace 
we shall see made in British workshops 
a great number of engineering pro¬ 
ducts which formerly were imported. If 
this is the intention of British manu¬ 
facturers, one can understand their reluct¬ 
ance to proclaim their plans at large. 

The changes of trade and industry must 
bring about a great reshuffling of labour, 
and if any unemployment does occur it 
will result more largely, I think, of 
the difficulties of this reshuffling than 
of lack of openings for work and wages. 
Still, very careful machinery has been 
devised to meet this risk also. The 
returned soldier will find the Labour Ex¬ 
changes much more enlightened and know¬ 
ledgeable and quick-working machines 
than they were before the war. They 
will have greatly increased facilities, 
much better contact with employers, 
greatly increased knowledge of the labour 
needs of the country, and a far more 
generous hand in the quick application 
of labour to the points and the industries 
that need it. The lessons of war and the 
need for decision, quickness, and method 
have not been lost upon even the civil 
institutions of the country. 
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Modern Amazons: W.R.A.F., Q.M.A.A.C., W.L.A. 



Ropresentative ‘‘ Penguins " the nickname given to members of the Women’s Royal Air Force, signifying that they are winged birds 
that do not fly. On the left a member of the clerical staff, in the centre an aeroplane “doper,” and on the right a mechanic. 



tho - 3 r y «""y ^orps engaged in a shooting compet t on at a sports meetina oraanised forth 

the soldiers with whom they were serving in France. They were using'regulation service riflesof the British Army. 


A “ Land Girl,” member of the Women’s Land Army, takes her sheep to 
market. Right : One of the motor-cyclists of the Women’s Royal Air Force. 
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WAR, WOMEN, & T HE FU TURE 

COMING OF A NEW SOCIAL LIFE 


A MONG the changes which are likely 
to affect women are a few of a 
psychological nature. For change 
takes place in the mind as well as in the 
material realm, and if women have altered 
mentally, their material position will alter, 
too. One of . these changes during the 
war is the growth of independence which 
sometimes takes the form of rudeness. It 
was to be expected that the flattery 
lavished on women (in the form of " the 
women are splendid ”), flattery not 
always clean of interested intention, 
should turn the heads of some. Suddenly 
emerging from a period when it was a 
handicap to be a woman they found 
themselves in demand ; they obtained 
without much difficulty wages double 
those they had known before, and did 
not at once realise that prices also had 
doubled. In greater and greater numbers 
they were put to men’s work and found 
that they handled it fairly well. 

The result has been a considerable 
growth of independence. The fejnale 
worker is not tied by close union rules, 
but she has developed a slight capacity 
to strike. This means that she is more 
conscious of her strength, and while I 
realise that this strength will after the 
war be less great, I am convinced that 
her education in self-esteem will not have 
been wasted. And to a certain extent 
it is justified. 

Decay of Courtesy 

I do not mean that women are to¬ 
day more innately capable than they 
were before the war, but the crisis has 
brought their powers to the light; these 
powers will not return to darkness. As 
I write I have in mind the case of 
four women, the youngest nineteen, the 
eldest forty-one, who never before had 
done any work ; to-day they are doing 
a man’s work, doing it well, and are 
assured enough to face a male superior 
with a consciousness of worth. 

That is good. It is a pity that with 
independence has come a decay of 
courtesy ; never have women (or men) 
been so rude in office, shop, conveyance— 
never so short and aggressive. This may 
be due to nervous wear and tear, but 
some of this discourtesy must stay. We 
are in for a rather cruder, if more efficient, 
life when the graces will return, but a 
little shorn perhaps of their ancient 
languor. The new social life will be 
freer of pretence, but I am not sure 
that it will be so full of charm. 

The social life may also be modified 
by an exterior factor—viz., the shortage 
of servants. For the social life powerfully 
depends upon domesticity, on whose broad 
base are rigged the elegances of enter¬ 
tainment. To-day the shortage is more 
acute than ever it was; it has been 
growing for the last thirty years, ever 
since factories began to absorb women. 
It has grown as more and more small 
middle-class homes provided a demand 
for " generals," and there is no sign 
of improvement. In 1901 numbered 
1,310,78.1 women servants, in 1911 they 
had risen to 1,359.359. but this increase 
of two and a quarter per cent, did not 
correspond with the rise in the popxilation. 


By W. L. George 

The Well-known Writer on FeminUm 

which was eleven per cent. It meant 
that five new mistresses had come for¬ 
ward for every new servant. During the 
war the situation has grown much worse, 
for women have, in great numbers, entered 
munition factories, the Q.M.A.A.C., the 
Red Cross, etc., and I doubt if they will 
return to the old conditions. 

Domestic Service Problems 

The creation of a new status for 
domestics—that is the whole question. 

It is true that with the end of the war not 
less than 700,000 munition workers will be 
needing re-employment, and a few may 
return to service, but not many. A scrap 
of evidence was found in the fact that when 
8,000 were some months ago dismissed, 
their organisations were anxiously asking 
for wage work. There is no influx 
into the domestic ranks. These women 
have definitely rebelled against service, 
against living-in, against unlimited hours 
and restrictions on their liberty. They 
will never come back unless hunger 
drives them, but some solution may be 
found in the scheme put forward by the 
Women’s Industrial Council. This im¬ 
portant body of investigators suggests the 
creation of a large business agency which 
will employ domestics direct and send 
them out at so much an hour. The girls 
could live where they chose, or in 
hostels. 

They would not be asked to work longer 
than eight hours a day. They would be 
known not as servants but as " orderlies,” 
and perhaps wear a uniform, so as to 
secure something of the status accorded 
to a nurse. 1 believe this scheme, if run 
for profit by a company, and not for 
charity, has a great future, for it is likely 
to attract an intelligent and independent 
type of girl. If some such scheme does 
not float, restrictions of the social life 
are certain. 

Restrictions have already come about 
through the economy that has generally 
been forced upon us. The shortage of 
servants, of food, of minor goods of 
foreign origin, has already affected enter¬ 
tainment ; indeed, entertainments are not 
so much bad form as almost impbssible. 

Habits of Economy 

I suspect that this attitude is likely to 
be driven farther into our habits, not 
only by the war but by the shortage 
likely to prevail for some time after 
peace. Housewives cannot for four or 
five years learn to save up dripping, to 
store wastepaper, to spare matches, to 
prepare vegetable dishes, without becom¬ 
ing educated; that education will not 
fade away. 

There may be an orgiastic attempt to 
restore the old careless conditions, but 
the shortage of supplies dooms it to 
failure, and it seems more likely that 
for some time at least the majority of 
' people will root still deeper in themselves 
the habit of economy. This will mean 
a continuance of the migration to flats, 
of the conversion of houses into maison¬ 
nettes ; and if common kitchens are a 
success, it may mean their establishment 
as a fixed part of our social system. 

Do not conclude that I anticipate the 


death of luxury. Far from it 1 I believe 
that a trade boom will soon follow on 
peace, that vast fortunes will be made 
and spent. I think mainly of the mass 
who earn no fortunes. The signs of 
extravagance are amply evident to-day 
in the cost and variety of women’s clothes. 

In all classes considerable sums are still 
being spent in dress, partly because the 
sudden influx of wages has for the first 
time enabled the middle-class girl to 
indulge. 

She is certainly indulging to a disastrous 
extent, disastrous not because it matters 
so very much that she should own three 
pairs of tall boots costing two pounds 
a pair, or pay six-and-eleven for silk 
stockings, but because she is acquiring 
habits that peace may not allow her to 
gratify. I have had an opportunity of 
questioning several girls on this subject. 
Adjusting their replies to likelihood, I 
feel entitled to conclude that they are 
spending on dress between fifty and 
sixty per cent, of their earnings, as 
opposed to an average of thirty-five per 
cent, before the war. One should not, 
however, blame the working girl; she is, 
unfortunately, entangled in the fashion 
machine that is controlled by the rich. 

The Cost of Dress 

In every class the problem exists. From 
figures of household budgets I find that 
well-to-do women seldom spend on dress 
less than nine per cent., and often as 
much as fifteen per cent., of the total income 
of the family, while the man's expenditure 
seldom exceeds sLx per cent. 

This serious situation solely arises 
from fashion. Apart from the fact that 
women's clothes invariably cost more 
than men’s (as a rule about double), they 
are generally discarded before they are 
worn out because they are out of fashion, 
while men’s fashions endure for ever. 
If they are not discarded they wear out 
very fast, because the dressmakers’ ring 
decrees that they must be made of the 
shoddiest and flimsiest materials. There 
is no end to this social waste, and the 
results are both mental and financial. 
Mentally, the continual changes in fashion 
occupy the minds of many women to 
the exclusion of all interests, whether 
artistic or political ; financially, the 
excessive expenditure cripples the house¬ 
hold budget and absorbs money needed 
for house-room, food, and relaxation. 

This will not disappear in the new 
social life, but it is well to suggest that 
much of it may be driven out if we can 
extend the uniform idea. There are 
to-day, I am told, forty-three varieties 
of women's uniforms. They are mostly 
convenient, nearly all cheap, some attrac¬ 
tive. It is not perhaps ridiculous to 
suggest that a movement may win away 
a few social leaders to establish a uniform 
among women. I have no space to 
develop the idea, and will rebut only the 
argument that women would not wear it; 
they would wear it if it was the fashion. 

But clothes alone do not define woman's 
social life to-morrow. A stormy, harried 
life it must be. I will hazard only one 
prophecy: to-morrow will in all things 
be better than to-day. 
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High Valour Honoured 

pRIVATK THOMAS DINE SEN, Quebec Regiment, was awarded the 
\ ictona Cross for most conspicuous courage. Five times in succession 
he rushed forward alone and single-handed put hostile machine-guns out 
of action, accounting for twelve of the enemy with bomb and bayonet. 

Second-Lieutenant Harry Coverdale, Manchester Regiment, received the 
' ictoria Cross for gallant leadership and utter disregard of danger in an attack 
on enemy strong points. Approaching his objective, he killed an officer 
and captured two men who were sniping his flaifk, rushed two machine-guns 
and killed their teams, and later, in an attack on another strong point, skilfully 
withdrew his detachment, man by man, from an overwhelming body of troops 
approaching, and, himself the last to retire, gave timely warning of an im¬ 
pending counter-attack. 

Lieutenant David Lowe MacIntyre, Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders, 
i native of [slay, won the Victoria Cross by conspicuous gallantry when the 
greater i>art of the line was definitely held up. Rallying a small party,' he 
pushed lor ward through the enemy barrage in pursuit of a machine-gun 
detachment which he ran to earth in a “ pill-box,” where he killed three of 
the enemy and captured an officer and ten men, besides five machine-guns. 
In this redoubt he raided three other “pill-boxes” and disposed of their 
occupants, enabling the battalion to capture the redoubt. 



Cadet WOODALL, V.C., 
ex-Rifle Brigade. 


Lt.-Col. C. W. PECK, 
V.C., Manitoba Regt. 


Cadet T. DINESEN.V.C., 
Quebec Regt. 



Sgt. H. J. LAURENT, 
V.C., N.Z. Rif. Brigade. 



Sgt. R. S. JUDSON. V.C., 
D.C.M., M.M., N.Z.F. j 



L.-Cpl. A. WILCOX, 
V.C., Oxf. & Bucks L.I. 



Sgt. A. G. KNIGHT, 
V.C., late Alberta Regt. 


C.P0. G. PROWSE, 
V.C., R.N.V.R. 


Sgt. L. CALVERT, V.C., 
M.M., K.O.Y.L.I. 



With the Victoria Cross 


Sergeant Harry Jolm Laurent, V.C., New Zealand Rifle Brigade, was 
detailed to exploit an initial success and keep in touch with the enemy. With 
a party of twelve men he charged the enemy’s position and completely dis¬ 
organised it by his sudden onslaught. In the subseciuent hand-to-hand 
fighting thirty of the enemy were killed and the remainder surrendered, a 
total of one officer and 111 men. 

Sergeant Reginald Stanley Judson, Auckland Regiment. New Zealand 
Forces, who already held the D.C.M. and M.M., was awarded the Victoria 
Cross for great gallantry. After bombing out gun crews, he sprang on to a 
parapet and ordered two officers and ten men to surrender. They fired at 
him, whereupon he threw a bomb and leaped into the enemy trench, killing 
two of the occupants, putting the rest to flight and capturing two machine-guns! 

Lieutenant Cecil Harry Sewell, fate Royal West Kent Regiment, attached 
lank Corps, was posthumously awarded the Victoria Cross for supreme courago 
and self-sacrifice. »\Nlicn in command of a section of “ whippet ” Tanks lie 
went to the rescue of the crew of another “ whippet ” which had side-slipped 
into a shell-hole, overturned, and caught fire. The door being jammed, 
Lieutenant Sewell dug away the earth before the entrance and rescued the 
. wa ? mortally wounded while in the act of dressing the wounds 
of the driver of Ins own Tank. 




Sec.-Lt. H. COVERDALE, 
V.C., Manchester Regt. 


Lt. D. L. MacINTYRE, 
1 fcV.C., A. & S. Highrs. 


Pte. H. McIVER, V.C., 
M.M., Royal Scots. 



L.-Cpl. H. WEALE, 
V.C., R.W. Fus. 



Sgt. BRERETON, V.C., 
Manitoba Regt. 



Pte. J. CRICHTON, V.C. 
Auckland Regt., N.Z.F 



Pte. E. SEAMAN, V.C., 
late Inniskillings. 


L.-Cpl. J. A. CHRISTIE, 
V.C., London Regt. 


Cpl. J. McNAMARA, 
V.C., East Surrey Regt. 



L.-Cpl. T. N. JACKSON, Lt. C. S. RUTHER- 
V.C., Coldstream Gds. FORD, V.C., Can. Inf. 


L.-Cpl. ROBERTSON, 
V.C., Royal Fus. 



































GERMANY FROM WITHIN 


BAFFLED BUT IMPENITENT HUNS 

By Frederic William Wile 

Late Berlin Correspondent of the “ Daily Mail " 


The War Illustrated, 1 4 th December, 1918 . 
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A T length the civilised world is now 
deriving information about Ger¬ 
many literally “ from- within." 
On the soil of that stricken, defeated, and 
criminal • land the forces cl' Freedom are 
now standing. I am writing at the 
'moment when the first news comes of the 
arrival of British, American, and Belgian 
forces on the enemy’s, territory. The 
French^ of course, were in Alsace and 
Lorraine long before. By the time this 
number of The War Illustrated ap¬ 
pears they wall have marched into 
Germany proper, to occupy the Rhine 
bridgehead assigned to them in the 
l-'rankfort-Wicsbaden-Mainz region. 

The Watch on the Rhine 

It is all very wonderful. In the second 
week of April, 191S, the British Army, 
lighting for its very life, was in retreat in 
France and Flanders. In the second week 
of December, 1918—eight months later—- 
’ the British Army is on the verge of occu- 
pying Cologne. ' Was there ever such an 
amazing change in the kaleidoscope of 
war ? If the Maine was Germany’s 
“ river of doom,” as aptly christened by 
my gifted colleague Mr. Lovat Fraser, 
the Rhine of song and story has become 
her river of misery. The stream immor¬ 
talised by the Nibelungen legend can no 
longer be glorified as the symbol of 
German invulnerability. The " Watch on 
the Rhine,” so to speak, has run down, 
l'ocli, Haig, Pershing, and King Albert 
are now winding it up, and it is ticking 
Greenwich, not Central European, time. 

From the eye-witness stories received 
by the “Daily Mail” from its special cor¬ 
respondents sent into Berlin, Munich, and , 
Frankfort I get the distinct impression 
that the ” Revolution " leaves Germany 
very much in an as-you-were condition. 
Plohenzollernism is gone—for the moment, 
at any rate. Public life in respect of this, 
that, and the other thing is now ordered 
by Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Councils, or 
by the Ebert-IIaase-Scheidemann Socialist 
Government (as far as Prussia and North 
Germany are concerned). The Red Flag 
can be flown without fear'of imprison¬ 
ment for lese-majesty. One may call 
William II. names with impunity, and 
even tell the truth about the origin of the 
war. But, barring these lapses, Germany 
looks to me like the pre-war and war- 
making Fatherland in all essential respects. 

The Old Bag of Tricks 

The bureaucrats (the 2,000',000 odd 
Kings of Red Tape, known as the 
Beamtenschafl— Civil Service), who run 
Germany under what the Finns call 
"Scheme F,” have neither,abdicated nor 
been dethroned. They have, indeed, been 
urged by their Socialist “ masters" to 
remain on their jobs. The Army has 
neither been disbanded, disarmed, nor 
withdrawn from the control of Hinden- 
burg and the other martinets who led it to 
defeat. What is left of the Navy is still 
administered by the admirals who hoped to 
use it to Germany’s glory on “ The Day ” 
that never came. Except for the Kaiseritcs 
themselves, in other words, Germany is 
the same old bag of tricks. 


May f remind readers of this journal, 
once again, that we are still in a slate 0] 
-war with Germany, and that we shall be 
until peace is actually signed—weeks, 
perhaps months, away ? May I recall 
another circumstance of which most 
people lose sight. That is, that the 
German armies were extricated intact from 
their disastrous plight in France and 
Belgium with the most consummate military 
shill. They are returning to Germany as 
an orderly, compact, obedient, unified 
force. They are to surrender 5,000 guns, 
and have .already left.behind a gigantic 
array of other war sinews. But Krupp’s 
has not been dismantled—nor, as far as 
we know,-any single one of the multitud¬ 
inous arsenals which have purveyed 
death-dealing apparatus to the German 
legions for more than four years. 

Germany Not “Crushed" 

I should be t cm pled to believe that 
Germany is really no longer able to 
fight except for Hindcnburg’s .gratuit¬ 
ous assurance to that effect. I am 
in complete agreement with British mili¬ 
tary experts who warn us that Germany 
is still a formidable fee. She has 
anywhere from 1,000,000 to 3,000,000 
soldiers at her disposal—some of the 
German papers say 3,000,000. She would 
resume hostilities, of course, liopelessly 
handicapped. She could not even wildly 
dream of beating us. But she can cause 
,us to spill more rivers of our precious 
blood. Not until Germany’s name is 
irrevocably affixed to our imposed peace 
tonus can ’ we bo absolutely sure that 
the war is ended. Germany is not yet 
" crushed.''. 

Still another aspect of present-hour 
Germany that suggests caution on our 
part is the state of complete impenitence 
prevailing there. No Hun is sorry about 
any mortal thing that has happened except 
that Germany has lost the war. The 
editorial lamentations now appearing in 
the papers, welcoming the troops home, 
are afrogant in the extreme, despite their 
doleful note. They breathe no suggestion 
of repentance. They assure the burners 
of Louvain, the looters of Termonde, the 
outragors of Lille, the torturers, of 
prisoners, and all the other criminals and 
.brigands that have worn Feldgrau since 
1914 that they have nothing to be ashamed 
of. They, bring back “an untarnished 
escutcheon.” They have ” fought the 
good fight.” They have not been “ de¬ 
feated.” They have merely been “ over¬ 
come by superiority ot brute force.” 
When they take their grandchildren on 
their knees (as the “ Cologne Gazette ” 
adjures them) they can “ tell oi this war 
without remorse.” 

Cringing, But Still Insolent 

This, in a nutshell, is the Germany that 
is now cringing and squealing for mercy 
—for mitigation of our “ destructive 
terms," for food, for clemency in every 
direction. We shall be false to the 
memory of those departed millions of .ours, 
whose ” name liveth for evermore,” if we 
accord anything but contemptuous dis¬ 
regard to ' those hypocritical whines from 
our baffled but still insolent enemy. 


Three weeks after his ignominious flight 
from Germany the Kaiser went through 
the form of “ abdicating.” At his sylvan 
Dutch retreat, twenty-six miles from the 
Prussian frontier, William II. signed a 
document on November 28th formally 
renouncing bis rights to the Crown ot 
Prussia and to the German Imperial 
Crown. 

Another “ Scrap of Paper 

Of the many loopholes disclosed by 
this uncertified scrap of paper, the biggest, 
to my way of thinking, is the ex-autocrat’s 
subtle reference to the " reorganisation 
of the German people.” He expects his 
former minions—military, naval, and 
civilian—to carry on, he says, until this 
" reorganisation ” is effected. What re¬ 
organisation i ■ The reorganisation which 
Herr Wilhelm von Micawber of Anicrongen 
is waiting to turn up ? The monarchical 
reorganisation which is certain to ensue 
as soon as the pseudo-Republican regime 
set up by the Socialists has been tried 
and found wanting? The .only "re¬ 
organisation of the German people ” 
which will satisfy the inter-allied universe 
is one in which William II. cannot possibly ] 
have an interfering and intriguing finger. 
There is but one way to ensure that he 
will not lift such a fifiger : to take him j 
and hold. _ him in captivity . That is to 
say, to hold him if we decide that even 
hanging were too kind a fate for the 
architect of humanity’s crowning miseries. 

The cry of “ Germany must pay ” is 
now universally abroad in the land. May 
I supplement it with the practical re¬ 
minder that Germany can pay ? She can 
pay with her £1 25,000,000 of Imperial 
Bank gold reserve ; with the admittedly 
extensive hoards of private gold never 
turned into the bank ; with her bulging 
chests of bank deposits, savings, and 
otherwise ; with the 3,000,000 tons of 
shipping still in her harbours and dock¬ 
yards ; with her stupendous mechanical 
equipment; with her countless museums 
full of art treasures. Germany’s national 
wealth is immeasurably larger than was 
France’s when Bismarck and Moltkc 
bled the French to the tune of £200,000,000 
in gold in 1871. Let us tap it as relentlessly 
as Germany thought she was tapping 
France's national fortune. 

Prussia-H&ting Bavaria 

The open hostility which has now- 
broken out between- South and North 
Germany is no new' antipathy. The 
South for two - generations has loathed 
and mistrusted the overbearing North, 
particularly the prototype personified by 
the modem Berliner. The antagonism 
raged openlv throughout the war. Bavaria 
refused food and hospitality to Prussians, 
alleging that the Berlin clique was bent 
on systematic starvation of the Southern 
communities... The Hapsburgs and the 
Hohenzollerns. made war together, but 
the rivalries and mutual distrust of their 
respective peoples were shared by the 
two dynasties. Whatever the succeeding 
turns of the German kaleidoscope bring 
forth, continued union between Southern 
and Northern' Germany is extremely un¬ 
likely. 
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THE EDITOR’S POSTSCRIPT 


permanent preservation as tins one 
admittedly is. 'Several real novelties in 
popular j ournalism are already "determined 
upon ' as its," outstanding, features, and I 
have long had in my own mind the title 
which I would like best to bestow upon the 
successor to The War Illustrated. 
But as I indicated last week, I am anxious 
to have the advice of my readers in this 
important matter, an'd as helping to that 
end, I have resolved to offer a prize of 
fioo for the best title suggested by any 
of my readers. The conditions "of this 
interesting competition I shall state more 
fully in the next issue, and meanwhile 
■ correspondents such,as" W. ! S. S.. {Lewis¬ 
ham), who have written ’ urging inc to 


T ETTERS from my 
*- 1 readers, asking 
questions and offering 
suggestions . concern¬ 
ing The War Illus¬ 
trated and my plans 
for the future, are still 
coming to hand, and I am greatly interested 
in their* contents. The variety of ideas 
" contained in these letters is surprising, 
though it is only to be expected that many 
of them merely emphasise the obvious 
alternatives that confront me just now in. 
determining how to steer into peaceful 
"seas our little war periodical which has 
attained such wide and enduring popu¬ 
larity with the reading public. 1 am not 
' the less '.grateful- to these correspondents, 
for advice" to -pursue"" even a course that 
may be obvious is not .without a 
certain stimulus to any one who lias to 
make decisions. . , 

QEVERAL readers, and notably A. T. 

^ (Halifax), advise me to --produce 
“at" least another "volume,-” under the 
title of The War Illustrated, after the 
present volume lias been "completed, 
urging that" the" events of next year will 
be quite'-as Interesting as, though in a 
different way"from, those of the year that 
is closing. -To this I am fully alive, and 
indeed the chief difficulty that besets me 
at the present time is to find accommoda¬ 
tion within the _ iiatrow "limits imposed 
upon us by the " paper restrictions - for 
anything like an adequate representa¬ 
tion of the superabundant historical 
photographs which are daily coming into 
my hands. As I have already-said, not 
merely the remaining issues of the present 
volume, but a whole volume in itself, 
might easily be filled with the picture- 
story of the last few wonderful months, 
and all next year it is reasonable to expect 
that subjects of the intensest pictorial 
interest will be available for our pages.- 

T HIS week, at very great expense, as 
my readers will - easily ’ appreciate 
. with the number in their {lands, I have 
taken the only possible' step to meet the 
( situation by Starting" a free weekly sup¬ 
plement in beautiful photogravure. This 
. supplement will , be continued until the 
end of the present volume, find when the 
. time arrives for “ carrying' on ” with a 
new publication which - will do for the 
years of peace and returning prosperity 
what The War Illustrated has done 

.for. 'the years of "war, I ..shall be able to _ _ 

make such further: improvements in, the to think them over again in view of the 
quality and quantity of our" periodical as competition I am about .to conduct. - 
I: have long contemplated,-and" almost - 
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that have been fought out, but not yet n 
completely solved in the past four years, 
so profoundly affect every aspect of our 
social and industrial life, and our inter¬ 
national relationships, .that the whole 
future life of the world will be in a measure 
conditioned by the events that arc 
pictured in the teeming pages of The 
War Illustrated. 
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The “ W.I.” Souvenirs 
of the World’s 
Most Historic Days 

T HE first of 'our new 
series of beautiful 
photogravure supple¬ 
ments is presented with 
this issue. As a work of 
art it rriay safely be left to 
speak for itself. 

One such supplement will be 
given free with each weekly issue 
of "The War Illustrated" during 
its 'continuance. ' 1 They may be 
regarded as samples of what will 
form a considerable part, of the 
contents of the successor to ' ' The 
War Illustrated ’’ - 

Readers should note that Hie 
- Supplements arc paged for 
binding .. together with the 
, ordinary pages in volume form, 
as they are intended to enrich 
the complete volume. 

These Supplements will be eagerly 
sought for in years to come as 
souvenirs of the ^Greatest Days in 
the History of the World. 
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HOPE every American reader of 
. these pages will secure a copy ol Mr. 

. Frederic William Wile’s little book, 

“ Explaining the Britishers, by An 
American," which is being supplied gratis 
to the American forces. It tells in a 
, clear, forthright style, especially for 
American soldiers and sailors, the thrilling 
..story of the British Empire’s effort in 
the war. Admiral Sims, who contributes 
an introduction to the 3s. 6d. cloth 
edition (Heinemann), has paid generous 
tribute to the. work here detailed .and 
emphasised the need of a wide <Ussenuna- 
• tion of the facts, with which even’English 
people are only imperfectly familiar. The 
little book is daintily printed and well 
illustrated, and our Transatlantic friends 
will value it for the information ii Jon-. 
tains and as a souvenir of the historic 
part they- themselves have taken in the 
world war -for liberty. Some of , my 
British readers with friends - in America 
could, not do better' than send copies of 
'‘Explaining the Britishers" to them—• 
- after reading the book themselves ! 


DERHAPS. I may 
*• mention that- Mr. 


continue, and suggesting new , titles, are 
thanked for these suggestions, but advised 

, , 1 • 1 Vi ' ■ ' "... - -_: : .. 


despaired of ever having the opportunity 
to carry into effect, 


F OR it is perfectly clear that . my 
' readers want me to “ carry oil,” just 
. as much as I wish to continue with them.. 
It is as yet too early to state in any detail 
what my plans will be. I have not yet 
•- been able to perfect them. ..Thus much, 
however, may be said- to-day—after 
The War Illustrated has completed its 
career with the termination of the present 
volume two months lienee, I shall have 
something " to "offer to my readers which 
I am quite sure , will be "highly attractive 
and prove- as valuable a publication for 

•C'C'C.C'C. .. ■ ... 


IT .would take too long to outline the 
*■ various, ideas "submitted to me by 
J. R. (Hcywobd), who writes one of the 
most.practical and intelligent of the many 
letters I have received, R. M. (Lisburn), 


be. permitted ' to 
j olin . Murray has 
now been "able to publish the' collection 
of my own occasional' writings, which 
I announced some months ago as “-in 
I? 1 - preparation.”. The great difficulties of 
.book production in these days have 
<§> delayed the appearance of the little 
- #' volume long beyond the date when. I hail 
(<8> thought it would be ready. But though 
# the fighting is over, I am hopeful,that the . 

S description I have written of my little 
‘ journeys ” to the western, front may" 
<<j) prove to have more than a merely 
(a) - ephemeral interest, in, so . far; as., they 
(f touch a note that lias not been.too Often 
<a) sounded, in., the war. writings of the 
correspondents.. In. the preface to my 
(a) book I have written : . . , 

In- the evening hours at. home, recalling 
the emotions stirred bv tilings seen aiid 
stories told to me “over there,” I took, to, 
shaping some of my impressions into literary 
form, as it seemed to" me that the minor keys : 
had been little'touched by the war writers, 
aiming necessarily at louder effects, and yet 
in these undertones one came at times closer 
to the human interest of the war. 


The book has been very tastefully pro¬ 
duced by Mr. Murray, and sells at six 
: shillings " net. The illustrations are by 
Mr." Sheldon, the famous artist of The 


and all. who have set., down , definite . War Illustrated, who accompanied me 


proposals for new features. To carry out 
; a tithe Of the suggestions made "to me 
would. not only involve the extension of 
The .. War Illustrated by another 
\ volume, but, in its present weekly size, 
■ by several more volumes, for the" interest 
. of the war is really inexhaustible, and 
. there is a sense in which all the subjects 
of the. future, for at least a generation, 
. will be Great War interests. The issues 


on'one of my tours, and whose beautiful 
work, alas! has been absent from our 
-pages now for several months, as he lies 
- suffering from a painful illness, from 
which I most sincerely hope he may 
recover in time to ply his dexterous 
pencil for the first number of our new 
publication. 

j. a. ft. 
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BELGIUM FREE AND ALSACE RE-WON 


c&he Last ‘Phase: Historic Scenes 


French troops defiling before General Castelnau in the Rue des Clefs, Colmar, on Nov. 18th, 1918. The general wore the French 
uniform of 1870, and the occasion was marked by intense enthusiasm on the part of the inhabitants. 



King Albert, with Queen Elizabeth, Prince Albert of England, and Generals Plumer and Birdwood, witnessing the great marclvpast 
of American and allied troops on the occasion of the King's State entry into Brussels on Nov. 22nd. 
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‘CTie Last ‘Phase : Historic Scenes 


After Four Years: British again in Mans 


Wonderful scene during the entry of the Commander of the British First Army into Mons, which was captured by Canadian troops before dawn 
on Nov. 11 th. The Mayor said: "We witnessed the wonderful retreat of the British Army from here. We knew it would return." 



Men of Montreal, the first to re-enter Mons, passing through the town on Nov. 11th. In the great square the commanding officer of the Canadian 
7th Infantry Brigade, units from which took part in the capture of Mons, was presented by the Mayor with the keys of the city. 



General Sir Henry Horne, commanding the British First Army, and the Mayor of Mons inspecting men of Princess Patricia's Canadian Light 
Infantry on Nov. 11th. After replying to an address. General Currie, the Canadian corps commander, presented the corps flag to the city. 
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c CT/ie Last Phase : Historic Scenes 


Great Peace Pageant in Belgium's Capital 


In brilliant sunshine, on Nov. 22nd, after his State entry into Brussels, the American and allied troops marched past King Albert The Americans, 
seen above, had the place of honour. The streets were crowded with people, and the scenes were of indescribable enthusiasm. 



Following the American troops, whose guns are said to have been the first American guns to enter Belgium came the French, Among 
French commanders were General Boissonoy, of the French Sixth Army, and General Jacone. of the French Second Corps. 


the 



British troops followed the French. They were led by Highlanders with their pipes, a distinguished brigadier-general was at their head, and t ey 
icluded English, Scottish, and Newfoundlanders. Last came the Belgian detachment, greeted by the throng with one continuous outburst o j y. 
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C £?he Last ‘Phase : Historic Scenes 


Dawn of Britain's Greatest Day in the North Sea 


Majestic line of the British Grand Fleet steaming out, on the morning of Nov. 21st, to take the surrender of the seventy German 
warships from Kiel. The admiral's tender, the Oak, is seen on the right of the picture. 


Three of the first batch of German U boats which, after surrendering to Admiral Tyrwhitt, were, in accordance with the armistice 
terms, interned in "U Boat Avenue,” Harwich, on Nov. 20th. By Nov. 27th 1M of these boats had surrendered. 
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DOOKS dealing with every conceivable 
* *-* aspect and issue of the war are 

being produced in such vast numbers that 
it may seem foolish to suggest that 
perhaps not every demand of reasonable 
people may be satisfied. Nevertheless, I 
have wondered sometimes whether future 
students of these marvellous last five 
■years will discover among the records now 
being made for their information any one 
volume that will preserve for them the 
atmosphere, the colour, and the pulsing 
movement of this age as the Diary of 
Samuel Pepys has preserved for us those 
of the period of the Restoration in 
England. 
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A NY one volume, mark you. In the 
mass of material awaiting the 
future historian these things will be 
discoverable and recoverable, and in 
quantities that will make the task of 
selection one of stupendous laboriousness. 
The bibliography of the war must include 
thousands of volumes already, and matter 
sufficient for thousands more is preserved 
in the winding sheets of the daily and 
weekly newspapers. It has been a main 
part of the duty of the war correspondents- 
to paint word-pictures for the people at 
home of the conditions in Which the men 
with the armies lived and fought, and 
many columns of letterpress of vivid de¬ 
scription that have not been transmuted 
into pages of books will await and repay 
their perusal by industrious students and 
book-makers not yet born. 

THERE is, further, the enormous 
■* accumulation of photographs and 
of pictures taken and painted by artists 
accredited to the armies and working at 
home. And, roost notable addition to the 
material accumulated for the information 
of future ages, there arc the cinemato¬ 
graphic films which, unrolling, will re¬ 
produce the actual development of almost 
every incident of life to-day. Amongst 
pictures and books and newspapers the 
curious mind of a hundred and - two 
hundred years hence will be free to stray, 
enabled to realise the life of this great age 
with actuality not possible to ourselves 
in respect of the life of one, and two, and 
more hundred years ago. 

FAESPITE all this, there will ever be 
some few people who in quiet 
moments will desii'e the human conversa¬ 
tion with a personality that is only pro¬ 
vided by an intimate book, and the ideal 
book should be, like “ Pepys's Diary,” the 
work of a keenly interested participant 
in the affairs of liis time, an accomplished 
and versatile man of the world, mixing 
freely in all classes of society, a very 
human man, and, above all, not a pro¬ 
fessional writer. This ideal book should 
have been written “ not for publication.” 
“ Such is the romance of authorship,” says 
Gregory Smith in. his introductory note 
to the Globe Edition of “ Pepys’s Diary,” 
“ that what was intended to be the most 
private of documents has become one of 
the great -books.” The remark is an 
arresting one, but to my mind it suggests 
that the editor slightly confuses cause 
and effect. It is precisely the fact that 
they were not written for publication that 
gives the Diary of Samuel Pepys and the 
Letters of Dorothy Osborne their priceless 


worth. Tire " romance ” of the authorship 
only attaches to their subsequent discovery 
to the world. 

IS there, I wonder, any one alive now, 
1 man or woman, who keeps such an 
honest record of his daily life as was kept 
by Samuel Pepys ? I think it as unlikely 
as I do that there can be people alive now 
who unite letters comparable in length 
and catholicity of interest to those to 
which Horace Walpole and Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu devoted so much time 
and wit and humour. The penny post, the 
telegraph, the telephone, and the cheap 
newspaper have removed a prime reason for 
letter-writing, and have provided a strong 
inducement to amusing and clever people 
to devote to waiting for publication the 
time and attention they once allotted to 
their private correspondence. I incline to 
think that they have contributed also 
to the extinction of the custom of keeping 
diaries, supplying their place as records 
of events and tending to make cautious 
and reticent people ever more careful not 
to set down on paper any intimate 
thoughts or personal remarks which, 
falling into wrong hands, might provide 
cheap copy for those pestilent periodicals 
that live on gossip about the quick and 
the dead. 

" ]~VO right, and fear no man. Don’t 
Ef write, and fear no woman.” 
Moralist and cynic in collaboration could 
frame no rule of conduct more sound and 
concise than that for a young gentleman 
just making his entry into society. 
Certainly the avidity with which popular 
newspapers seize upon every scrap of 
authentic small talk of people in society 
increases the necessity for caution on the 
part of these in setting down aught on 


T© tKe Hwses 

E-ROM a recent issue of the “ Glolic ” we 
t reproduce a tender tribute to the sisterhood 
of nurses by Mr. K. T‘\ W. Rees. In the lines of 
one writer are expressed feelings which must be 
those of thousands who know the unceasing, 
unselfish, and unostentatious work of our nurses. 

THE tortured life that fights to go— 

* The shattered flesh that blood-flushed 
lies—- 

These have ye taken for your foe, 

These for your valiant enterprise. 

Ours is the shrapnel and the steel. 

Ours is to slay within the law. 

But yours the gracious task to heal 
The aftermath of bloody war. 

Yours is to fight with tireless Death 
Who will not lightly yield his prey. 

Yours is to ease the pain-tom breath 
That drags the spirit from its clay ; 

- Safe in your certain hands it lies 

To rob the death-lust of its worth— 

To smooth the way to Paradise, 

Or hold the far-spent soul to earth. 

For strength that ever stronger grows. 

For life that holds fair promise yet— 

He who has willed our battles knows 
We do not lightly hold the debt. 

And we, who work a nation’s will. 

We who may slay within the law, 

Proclaim you worthier warriors still 

Who wage with Death your endless war. 


paper, whether m malice or in aught else, 
except cipher impossible to be decoded 
by anyone not entrusted with the key ; 
and I understand that experts in crypto¬ 
graphy declare that no such cipher has 
ever been invented. 

I AM not quite prepared, by the way, to 
* concede this claim of the experts, 
remembering as I do the case of my 
great-aunt Arabella, or rather of my 
great-aunt Arabella’s husband. I do not 
think I have told you about them before. 

She was about six- feet tall, and spoke 
classical Greek as fluently as she spoke 
Johnsonian English, and that was very 
fluently. He was a theologian of not 
inconsiderable repute, in possession of a 
sinecure which he would have enjoyed 
had he been a bachelor or the husband of 
any other woman than my great-aunt. 

He lived to a great age, and he devoted 
the greatest part of his long life to the 
compilation of a monumental work which 
he wrote in a cipher of his own devising. 
Then he died very suddenly, and left no 
key to the cryptogram. 

IV] O man knows what that book was 
t » about. It is supposed to have been 
a study of the Laws of Divorce of All 
Nations, the good man being anxious to 
discover whether there was any country 
in which he could obtain a divorce from 
my great-aunt Arabella, who, I need not 
say, was as virtuous as she was learned. 

Had he found such a happy land, he would 
have gone there. Perhaps he did. It is a 
legend in the family that his manuscript 
is preserved in the British Museum, 
remaining there still, an example of a 
cipher that has baffled the skill of all the 
experts. I have been careful not to v erify 
this part of the story, deeming the legend 
more valuable than the facts, and also 
being persuaded that my great-aunt’s 
husband was not another Pepys. His life 
was passed remote from the world of affairs, 
in which he took no interest, and it was 
relieved by no indiscretions to amuse 
degenerate scions of his erudite wife’s 
family. I, at any rate, shall never seek 
to discover the secret that died with him , 
feeling sure that his manuscript, if indeed 
it exists, would prove to contain neither a 
living picture of the age in which he lived, 
nor a record of a career of joyous adven¬ 
ture.- Let the good man enjoy the rest that 
he sighed for in this vale of tears. 

N evertheless, if my great-aunt 

Arabella’s husband could write a 
book without her discovering what it was 
about, less learned and more amusing 
people may perhaps be keeping intimate 
journals to-day, unafraid of discovery of 
their contents by prying curiosity. It is 
a pleasing thought that another romance 
of authorship, comparable to the discovery 
of " Pepys’s Diary',” may. yet be included 
in the history of English literature — a 
pleasing thought that while all these 
great events are happening in the world 
some good Englishman may have kept his _ 
racial sanity so undisturbed as to be able 
to take a healthy interest in the normal • 
little things of life while faithfully per- U 
forming his duty to his country in this w 
critical period of its history. -Zest of life T 
is a virtue, and art is its expression. U 

c. M . y 
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LONDON’S GREAT AERIAL VICTORY 

Mysterious Menace Which Broke the Nerve of Hun Flyers 


A FPER the defeat of the German 
bombing squadron in the attack 
on London on Whit Sunday, 1918, 
the British people saw so little of the 
enemy’s aerial forces that one of the 
greatest achievements in the war is 
passing without general recognition. The 
multitude of surrendered U boats at 
Harwich and the array of captive war¬ 
ships at Scapa Flow are scarcely more 
significant of the triumph of the British 
spirit than the tranquil air of London, 
from which the balloon net defences are 
now disappearing. 

Had the war ended with London still 
contending undecisively against recurrent 
raids of hostile aircraft, the struggle 
would have closed in peace without 
security. The military and naval triumphs 
of the Associated Powers would have been 
sadly incomplete. As soon as the Teuton 
began to recover confidence he would 
have boasted that he had escaped full 
punishment by reason of his unbroken 
strength of destructiveness in the air. 

In addition to the common work of 
warfare, the British people were set two 
tasks of tremendous importance. They 
had to defeat the submarine attack upon 
merchant shipping by the invention of 
new weapons and methods likely to daunt 
present and future underwater pirates, 
and thej r had to save their capital, ports, 
and industrial centres from ruinous aerial 
bombardment, by such new means as 
would terrify present aggressors and 
possible aggressors of the future. 

Campaign of Destruction 

The stability of the foundations of 
civilisation depended on the success with, 
which London was defended from aerial 
attack. Consequently, the glorious victory 
of defence of London has a range of import¬ 
ance exceeding the issue of the present 
war, and is likely to stand in history 
among the most decisive events in the 
annals of mankind. 

The enemy opened his campaign with 
every practical advantage. He possessed 
airships with incomparable radius of 
action and carrying capacity, fitted with 
aeromotors much superior to any used in 
British aircraft. His conquest of the 
Flemish coast, together with his organisa¬ 
tion of Zeppelin sheds near the North Sea, 
gave him two jumping-off places for his 
raids. Then, early in the struggle, he 
obtained, in the Fokker machine, with its 
admirable firing mechanism, a fighting- 
plane as superior in quality to all official 
British aeroplanes as his great rigid air¬ 
ships were superior to all British dirigibles. 
When, therefore, William of Hohenzollem 
gave orders that the cities of England 
should be subjected to a regular campaign 
of aerial bombardment, there opened a 
new era of warfare of the most murderous, 
alarming kind. 

There was nothing new in the enemy’s 
determination to bring the war to an end 
by destructive raids against the industrial 
and manufacturing centres of an opposing 
country. In the American Civil War 
General James H. Wilson, with a cavalry 
corps, overran the South, wrecking iron¬ 
works, factories, and mills, and burning 
stores of cotton and general supplies, in 
a march of five hundred and twenty-five 
miles. But for the unconditional surrender 
of the Confederate Army, Wilson would 
have destroyed the industrial power of the 
Southern States as completely as the 


Germans did the manufacturing power of 
Northern France. 

There was thus a legitimate element of 
material destructiveness in the enemy’s 
aerial campaign, and had he been success¬ 
ful in crippling the industrial power of 
Britain, the world outside would have 
been compelled to acquiesce in the 
massacres of non-combatants that accom¬ 
panied the Teutonic victories. The way 
in which the successes of the Zeppelin 
raids were received by certain neutral 
peoples clearly indicated that the German 
was assured of absolution if he won. 

Defeat of the Zeppelin 

But he did not win. The Zeppelin was 
defeated by the invention of the Pomeroy 
bullet which, when fired from a fast-flying 
machine into the gas envelope, set the 
great dirigible balloon alight. This did 
not prevent the enemy from continuing 
his infernal campaign of terrorisation and 
destruction. From a captured Handley 
Page machine he learnt how to build and 
lubricate a large type of bombing aero¬ 
plane, and the crisis in the extraordinary 
battle of I.ondon came when a squadron 
of some thirty Albatros machines, with 
aerodromes in Flanders, renewed the cam¬ 
paign against London on May 25th, 1917. 

The English people were then sub¬ 
mitted to such a test as they had never 
endured since the days of the Spanish 
Armada. It was a test of character, 
spirit, and inventive ability as well as of 
industrial and fighting power. The vain, 
weak counsel, that darkness and composure 
■were the means of combating the enemy, 
was but the camouflage of early official 
incompetence. More was at stake in 
London than the foolish apologists for 
the early British organisers of aerial 
defeat could appreciate. 

If London were unable to save herself 
the character of all future wars of aggres¬ 
sion would become monstrously diabolical. 
Military chemists were inventing explosive 
and incendiary mixtures of more ghastly 
power, until it became possible to plan 
aerial attacks likely to destroy Paris or 
London in less than a month. 

Wire-fields in the Air 

Magnificent as was the nerve generally 
shown by all native sections of the London 
population, more was required to defeat 
the flying., assassins. The enemy’s re¬ 
newed aerial power of long-distance 
iSombardment was almost entirely based 
upon a stolen British invention, and the 
British race had again to exert its genius 
in creativeness and stagger the enemy by 
a new form of defence. As we all know, 
the London barrage increased in thunder¬ 
ous power, and the system of counter¬ 
attacking aircraft ami searchlight spotting 
was greatly strengthened. But in ad¬ 
dition there was use'd a novel menace to 
the invader which terrified the German 
in the air as much as the depth charge 
demoralised him under the sea. 

The balloon-buoyed wire-fields of London 
were among the supreme inventions of the 
war. Fine wire of high tensile strength 
hung in curtains from light, strong cables 
connecting with the bags of gas. The 
heavily-loaded German machines could 
not mount as high as a fighting aeroplane, 
especially before they dropped their 
tons of bombs. About ten thousand feet 
was their working altitude when loaded, 
which was barely half the height at which 
the best British fighters could operate. 


The balloons could lift the wire into the 
raiders’ level of flight, and the result was 
that at least one big German machine 
struck the edge of a curtain. 

Warning of the coming of the raiders 
was obtained by microphone instruments 
that picked up the far-distant hum of the 
raiding squadron and so magnified the 
sound that it could be distinguished from 
the noise of allied machines. The wire 
curtains were then hoisted, the positions 
being changed on every occasion, so that 
if the enemy directed his course on infor¬ 
mation sent to him by spies, he was very 
likely to be misled. The working of the 
increasingly powerful defensive barrage 
was also altered, from action to action, 
with the effect of shepherding hostile 
machines towards the ware traps or to¬ 
wards the swooping place of the aerial 
forces of the defence. 

After their first successful daylight 
surprise raid German 'airmen in flying 
machines learned to dread the guns and 
aerial machine-guns of London. Riding 
the whirlwind of the barrage, with pro¬ 
pellers breaking, petrol tanks catching 
fire, and machines rocking and turning 
over under the force of bursting shell, was 
a terrifying adventure. For some time 
the following peril from British fighting 
aeroplanes could be largely avoided at night 
by watching for the exhaust flame of 
counter-attacking machines. 

German Airmen Demoralised 

This betraying flame, however, was at 
last extinguished on British aeroplanes, 
though German engineers never succeeded 
in veiling the trail of fire from the exhaust 
pipes of their aeromotors. British genius 
for invention also produced a terrible 
bullet for aeroplane attack, which was 
alniost as deadly, as the bullet that 
relegated the Zeppelin and Schiitte-Lanz 
airships to the position of timid naval air 
patrols. 

But it was the mysterious menace of 
the hanging wires of London, with their 
cutting edge and entangling length, that 
completely broke the nerve of the assas¬ 
sins of the air. Practically the German 
airmen mutinied, as the German seamen 
did when ordered once more to face the 
guns of the Grand Fleet. The air revolt 
did not spread, because of the small 
number of men concerned in it. On 
August 5th, 1918, Captain Strasser, the 
naval originator of air raids on Britain, 
tried to rouse the courage of the cowed 
army aviators by a Zeppelin attack. 
Before his airships reached the English 
coast they were met by British machines, 
Strasser was killed, and his squadron 
routed. This was the close of the Battle 
of London. No Germans remained with 
pluck enough to try to loose over the 
British capital the last huge incendiary 
bombs that German chemists devised. 
In the meantime the . Independent Air 
Force carried the war in the air "fiercely 
into enemy territory, and so overstrained 
the material and personal resources of the 
German Flying Corps that its weakness 
in the field was largely responsible for 
the final series of military disasters. The 
Independent Air Force was in point of 
date the last line of defence of London, 
and the most successful. Wire-fields, 
like wire entanglements or mine-fields, 
are very useful, but attack remains the 
best form of defence. 

EDWARD WRIQHT 
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British Advance to Keep Watch on the Rhine 


British cavalry crossing the German frontier. On Sunday, December 1st, 1918, advanced troops of the British aecona «rmy, “" uor 
the command of General Sir Herbert Plumer, crossed the German frontier between Beho and Eupen, and advanced towards the Rhine, 



British Lancers riding through lYlalmody, the first German town to be entered by the British Army of Qccup'atlon. No signs of hostility 
greeted the British troops, the populace responding to the appeal of the Burgomaster to maintain the greatest calm and order. 
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In Spa Where Fateful Gatherings Took Place 


Headquarters at Spa of German delegates to the Armistice Commission, with a German 
sentry on duty, and a German car flying the white flag passing through the gateway. Right : 
General Winterfeldt, chief of the German Armistice Commission in Spa. 


Allied chiefs of Armistice Commission. Left to right: Gen. Haking, 
British ; Gen. Nudan, French ; and Gen. Dellobe, Belgian. 


The Grand Hotel Britannique at Spa, meeting place of the International Armistice Commission; and (right) Field-Marshal Sir 
Douglas Haig with Prince Yurihite of Higashi Fushini leaving their train at the front to continue their journey by motor-car. 
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Under the Red Flag in Republican Berlin 



Armed motor belonging to the Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Council passing the Brandenburger Tor in Berlin, and (right) a German work- 
man addressing the crowd from the roof of an ambulance in Berlin shortly after the declaration of a German Republic on November 9tn. 



German soldiers-some of them armed with their rifles-and one of their guns at the door of the Reichstag I Berlin. Right : 

A supporter of the new Government making a speech from the front of the Crown Prince s palace on Novembei 9th, only an hour or 

so after the establishment of the Republic had been declared. 
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Submarine Sailors Who Fought a Clean Fight 


th. S 8 (' d • ? nd 0 > Marmora in May, 1915, when she torpedoed a Turkish transport. Commander Boyle, who 

won the V.C. on that occasion, is on the bridge wearing an overcoat. Inset : Commander Boyle, V.C., on the E14. Riqht: French 
sailors loading up depth charges to be transhipped to a troop transport for submarine fighting. 


British naval officer showing a submarine dart to a distinguished visitor, whose 
identity is concealed under the uniform of a private in the British Army. 
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Q Boat v. U Boats: Mystery Ship in the Thames 


_ .( L, M C RufTnllc ronrealino a nun. At a signal from the bridge.the iron doors could be lowered and the 

guo 1 bro^g^Vi^to°a l ^on^in^"ve'sec^nds! k RightVThe C fcn'ward hatch beneath which a gun is hidden. This-WR'““ 

0 disguised to mislead the German pirates, and it was on one of her adventures that her gallant commander gained the V.C. 


Dummy bogie funnel on the forecastle of the “ mystery,” or “ Q,” vessel H.M.S. Suffolk Coast, on view in the Thames. It contains a 
periscope through which the movements of an attacking U boat could be observed. Right: Getting Lewis guns into action. 


Forward hatch of the Suffolk Coast, showing its gun in action j and (in 
circle) Lt.-Com. Harold Auten, V.C., D.S.C., appearing up the hidden 

hatchway leading to the bridge of his mystery ship. 
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IN MY NATIVE LAND SET FREE 

By Emile Cammaerts 

The Great Belgian Poet 


I T may seem absurd, but we only 
truly appreciate what we have 
missed for a long time. It is not 
necessary to be a globe-trotter to be a 
patriot, but it may. be sometimes useful 
to stay away from home to realise how 
dependent one is on familiar, sights and 
sounds. I do not suppose that English¬ 
men love their country more than French¬ 
men or Belgians do ; but, being great 
travellers, they are certainly given more 
opportunity to become conscious of it. 
So that the old and very human paradox 
remains true—that the best way of finding 
out something is to run away from it. 

I experienced this feeling each time 
I used to go back to Belgium to spend 
there my holidays after a few months’ 
absence. The land and towns appeared 
to me fairer than I left them, clothed with 
a new light, bathed in the shadows of old 
memories. My recent return, however, 
was different. Belgium had been cut off 
from the world, trampled upon by the 
oppressor, threatened for four long years 
with destruction. More than once her 
fate had trembled in the balance, and it 
needed a stubborn and blind faith—the 
only faith worth having—to believe, all 
through this time, that the hour of com¬ 
plete liberation and full reparation would 
strike at last. So that it was not the 
" dear old country ” this time. 

A Wonderful Coincidence 

It was during the last wonderful 
November days, in the soft pure light of 
winter, a floating mirage, a dream come 
true. After crossing for many miles the 
zone of destruction along the Yser, the 
heap of wreckage which once was Dix- 
mude, the solitude which once was 
Ypres, the huge morass covered with 
yellow reeds, once the brightest meadows 
in Flanders, Bruges appeared like an 
oasis beyond the desert. Beflagged Bruges, 
with bells pealing and the old belfry- 
chimes playing just the same tune, and 
her towers and her canals where swans’ 
feathers still float under the old bridges. 

There is something providential jn the 
fact that the liberation came when it 
came, before the destruction wrought by 
the offensive from Ghent to Toumai 
could spread over the rest of the country. 
Another month of war, perhaps another 
fortnight, might have involved Antwerp, 
Brussels, Namur, thrown several million 
of refugees on the high road and struck at 
the very heart of the country. 

That Bruges should be the first large 
town in which King Albert made his 
entry is also a Wonderful coincidence. 
For Bruges is the very gate of peace, the 
narrow gate sanctified by centuries of 
tradition and worship. In spite of the 
large guns and motor-vans stationed in 
the square, the old atmosphere was 
preserved, and the helmeted soldiers 
tramping in the moonlight did not seem 
out of place. 

Barring one or two accidents, the town 
is untouched. The British airmen ought 
to be congratulated on their work. ’ While 
the port and the approaches of the 
Zeebrugge Canal are badly damaged by 
their periodical bombardments, only a 
few bombs were dropped on the town. 

Like cliffs rising from the sea, with their 
towers pointing to heaven, Belgium’s 
ancient towns rose before us. After 


Bruges, Ghent with St. Nicolas, St. Baron 
and the gilded belfry. After Ghent, 
Antwerp and her great cathedral. Truly we 
never saw such sights before. We used 
only to compare, to criticise, to look at the 
mistakes made by over-zealous restorers, 
at the ugly creations of modern archi¬ 
tects. We never realised that so many 
treasures were left, that so much harmony 
could grow out of glaring contrasts. It 
was not merely a mirage, a dream, it was 
a resurrection. The grey veil was lifted, 
the shroud unfolded, and Belgium rose 
again more beautiful than ever. It was 
as if the sound of Easter bells filled the 
wintry sky. 

Life is Greater than Art 

I am told that the first Belgian soldier 
who entered the Grand’ Place in Brussels 
exclaimed : “ It’s all right ! The Town 
Hall is still there, as crooked as ever! ” 
He used the French words, “ de travers.” 
Those who know the Hotel de Ville will 
remember that the tower does not sit in 
the middle of the building, but grows a 
little to the right, thus breaking the hall’s 
perfect symmetry'. This apparent irregu¬ 
larity' has been much commented upon ; 
some have praised it, others have deplored 
it. But the man did not care; he was 
only too pleased to find the place just as 
he left it four years ago. Artistic perfec¬ 
tion is not to be considered in such 
circumstances. What a disappointment 
it would have been to find things altered, 
even for the better ! Those very mistakes 
and irregularities make towns and people 
more human, more living. They give a 
sense of reality more delightful than any 
fancy'. The rough French was good to hear 
again, mixed with Flemish expressions. 

Belgium is far from being perfect. It 
is not the country of pure style and lofty 
ideals. It does not merely stir our ad¬ 
miration. It is somewhat shy and 
awkward, very genuine, sincere, and 
strong. It was a relief to find it, as the 
tower on Brussels Town Hall, still a little 
“ de travers.” I thought, a few years ago, 
that the great square in Brussels looked 
better before the time of its restoration, 
but I no longer regret the past. When 
King Albert appeared on the balcony over 
the Grand’ Place flooded with light, the old 
corporation banners flying from every 
house, while the crowd shouted to greet 
him from the square; from every window, 
even from every roof, who could find in 
his heart room for any regret ? Life is 
greater than art, souls are more precious 
than stones. 

Heroism of the People 

The people also have not changed. The 
clock of history has stopped for them. 
Their ideas, their aspirations, their feelings 
are out of date. They go back to those 
terrible days of August, 191.4, when 
Belgium became a prison. They have 
heard very little of wljat happened outside. 
They still sing ” Tipperary,” and the flags 
they have hoisted arc the flags of Liege. 
All their energy has centred on two ques¬ 
tions : To keep alive and to remain loyal. 
Most arduous and anxious questions when 
the only way out of material difficulties 
pointed to Berlin. Their whole activity, 
their whole energy, has been absorbed in 
deepening the gulf between the invaders 
and themselves, and in alleviating as far 


as possible the growing misery of the 
masses. They have grown older, very 
much older, with constant worry, under 
the weight of threats and persecutions. 
Their hair has turned grey and white, but 
they have kept their heads erect. There 
is not one of them, directly or indirectly, 
who has not taken his or her share in the 
struggle. Many have been fined ; many 
more have gone to prison or to Germany ; 
hundreds have given their life for the 
common cause. But what we never 
realised outside is the light-hearted way 
in which the most peaceful, the most 
quiet of them played their part. 

When we heard that the Germans had 
condemned a hundred thousand people 
to various penalties in one year, we 
thought that almost all of those who in¬ 
fringed regulations had been detected. 
We did not know—as we do now—that 
the German police was practically power¬ 
less in the face of an almost universal will 
to break the law. Through these last 
years people never ceased reading and 
circulating forbidden papers, sheltering 
prisoners of war, helping recruits to cross 
the frontier, and hiding requisitioned 
articles. The number of those who were 
detected is only a small portion of those 
who defied German decrees. It was their 
way of waging war; for the wool, the 
copper, the leather which escaped the 
search-parties could not be used to equip 
the enemy army, or to provide it with 
munitions. 

A Symbolic Scene 

This attitude of mind can only be fully 
appreciated by those who have relations 
and friends in Belgium ; for it is not only 
the number of law-breakers which is 
amazing, it is the transformation brought 
about in their temper. They will meet 
people who, in ordinary circumstances, 
would never have dreamt of exposing 
themselves to the slightest inconvenience, 
or of sacrificing the least of their everyday 
comforts, who gaily risked deportation, 
imprisonment, or even worse for the 
common cause. 

The Belgians, it is true, are just the 
same as four years ago ; but they have 
given us the opportunity of improving our 
knowledge of them. Under the stress of 
circumstances their apparent pettiness 
and selfishness have gone, and their true 
character stands revealed. They do not 
strike heroic attitudes, they do not utter 
heroic words, but in their simple', open- 
hearted way they have done as much for 
the triumph of justice as the soldiers in 
the trenches. 

I shall never forget the scene in the 
Tovrn Hall when Burgomaster Max, 
freshly arrived from Germany, welcomed 
King Albert to Brussels, after his long 
absence, and when the King, in a trem¬ 
bling voice, congratulated the first citizen 
of his capital on the great example of 
patriotism he had given to the people. 
It was a short and impressive scene. All 
the more impressive because it had a 
symbolic meaning. All over the country, 
at the same moment, the Belgian soldiers 
were greeted by their relations and 
friends. In every Belgian home, as in 
the Brussels Town Hall, every soldier and 
every civilian had some story to tell. In 
spite of the long years of separation, they 
realised that they had suffered, fought, 
and conquered—together. 
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ORGANISERS 


OF VICTORY 



Photo: Vandyi- 

Allied representatives at the historic conference at 10, Downing Street, London, on Dec. 2nd and 3rd, 1918. Left to right: Marshal 
Foch and M. Clemenceau, France ; Mr. Lloyd George, Great Britain ; Signor Orlando and Baron Sonnino, Italy. 



Beaten Huns straggling home. Defeated in the field, they were dishonoured by crimes committed in Belgium and France that have branded 
for ever the name of German with shame, and that denied them any claim to sympathy in their defeat. 
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Broken and Disgraced the Boche Leaves Belgium 



German troops marching out of Liege. Allied flags decked the streets, among 
Queen of the Belgians, with General Leman, re-entered the town on 


them the Union Jack and the Stars and Stripes. The King and 
Nov. 30th, 1918, acclaimed by the enthusiastic populace. 



Striking camera-picture of the German evacuation of the Belgian capital. In Brussels, as in Liege, the people proudly displayed the allied flags. 
The city, occupied by the Huns on August 20th, 19M, was formally re-entered by King Albert on Nov. 22nd, 1918. 
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German High Sea Fleet Secure and Strasbourg Free 


W, 




The surrendered German Fleet interned at Scapa Flow. Its humiliating end was described by Sir David Beatty as "beneath contempt,' 
and proper end to an enemy so lacking in chivalry, and worthy of that enemy's strategy at sea, his tactics, and his behaviour. 


French army of liberation entering Strasbourg on Nov. 25th, when Marsha! Petain and General Gouraud had a great reception For forty-eight 
years of direst separation, it was declared, the Alsatians "had kept in their faithful hearts the sacred love of the Mother Country." 
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A Day is Coming’—German Fancy Made a British Fact 



The dream 


submarine pirate. A pictorial prophecy which was popular in Germany in the early days of 
U boat up the Thames, with its crew shaking their fists at the British Houses of Parliament. 


the war, showing a 



THs^naae Affords ' ymg ^ *1 H ° USeS ° f Parliament . with the victorious Wh.te 

his page affords an eloquent contrast between pictorial fancy and photographic fact. 


The reality, brought about by the British Navy. 
Ensign above the defeated flag of Germany. 
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THE PEACE BIRD ON 


F IVE weeks since we rejoiced at the 
signing of the armistice, and at the 
time of writing the peace pre¬ 
liminaries are about to be discussed. We 
often grumbled that military operations 
were slow, but the course of diplomatic 
negotiation is infinitely slower. 

" Wiry could not the Peace Conference 
begin at once, as soon as fighting stopped?” 

Many have asked that question, ignor¬ 
ing or forgetting the nature of the poli¬ 
tician. » 

To begin with, the British Government 
had to settle what its conditions of peace 
were to be. We were, as usual, taken by 
surprise. 

" If peace came now,” a man behind 
the political scenes said to me towards 
the end of October, " it would find the 
British Government utterly unprepared 
for it.” 

That was before anyone in authority 
believed that the Germans would accept 
our armistice terms. They did accept 
them, and the war ended before our 
politicians had made their minds up about 
the nature of the peace which will have to 
patch up torn and bleeding Europe, and 
to lay the bases for a new system more 
reasonable than the old and more secure. 

Few seem to be quite clear in their 
minds as to why the Germans had to 
submit to the conditions upon which alone 
the Allies would agree to suspend hostili¬ 
ties. The history of those last few weeks 
is worth recalling. Comprehension of it 
is necessary to an understanding of the 
reasons why the war came to an end. 

Foch’s Stupendous Plan 

From July 18th until the last week of 
September blow after blow fell, you 
remember, upon the Kaiser’s armies. No 
rest was given them. They fell back and 
back and back, usually in good order, and 
without suffering enormous losses—but 
always harassed, always depressed, always 
apprehensive. 

They hoped to settle down for the 
winter upon the Hindenburg line (so we 
called it ; to them it was the Siegfried 
line) ; but British troops broke through 
that, and as soon as this happened, 
Marshal Foch began to carry out the 
stupendous battle-plan for which he had 
been preparing ever since he was placed 
in sole command. 

His plan was to advance from the 
south, while they were being driven to 
retreat eastward, and to cut their com¬ 
munications. So he would have rc» 
peated the tactics of the Battle of Sedan, 
with a similar result, only’ with a million 
prisoners instead of Moltke's much 
smaller number. 

This scheme could not be carried out 
until the German hope of wintering in 
the Siegfried line had been disappointed. 
At the end of September came the 
moment to strike. Up to that time Foch 
said, “ I have not had my battle yet ! ” 
The Germans were tired and disheartened, 
but they fought steadily for the most 
part. They believed that their troubles 
were only for a time, and that soon they 
would settle down to trench warfare 
again. 

As soon as the Siegfried line had been 
breached by British troops. Marshal Fcch 
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could have his battle. He began at once 
his advance from the south against the 
German lines of communication. Then 
was fulfilled the saying of old Hindenburg 
that " the side with the stronger nerve 
will win.” 

The nerve of the German High Com¬ 
mand, Ludendorff’s nerve, the nerve of 
Hindenburg himself, gave way. There 
was excuse for it. I have seen letters 
from German officers written at that 
time. They describe an army worn out 
pvith weariness and continuous retire¬ 
ment. Day and night they were under 
fire. Bomb attacks by aeroplanes were 
frequent. They had often to go short 
of ammunition by reason of the railways 
being damaged by our raiding squadrons. 

German Courage Lost 

Add to this a hundred thousand leaflets 
a day dropped from balloons, telling them 
the truth, telling them Bulgaria and 
Austria had surrendered, and that 
Turkey was about to follow, telling them 
the rate at which American troops were 
arriving 1 Is it any wonder the German 
soldier lost courage ? 

And with his courage went that of the 
High Command. The threat to the army’s 
communications was the final and the 
finishing blow at the haughty confidence 
of the Prussian generals. They thought 
their troops had no more fight left in 
them. They saw the peril of Foch’s plan 
looming terribly before them. “ We 
cannot carry on,” they said. “ We must 
have an armistice at once." 

Prince Max, who had just become 
Chancellor, withstood them, but they bore 
down his opposition. “ Within twenty- 
four hours,” they told him, “ you must 
ask for an armistice. There is no time to 
lose.” 

What did they hope and intend ? ■ To 
gain a breathing-space, to rest and re¬ 
organise their armies, to hurry on the 
building of Tanks, which they had just 
perceived to be of real value. Then they 
could have renewed the struggle on their 
own frontier and with good hope of 
holding out for at least another year. 

That plan was defeated, partly* by 
Marsha! Foch, who kept them moving 
(though his plan was not so successful as 
it would have been if all concerned had 
played their part effectively) ; partly by 
the German people, who wanted peace so 
badly that they did not care how dearly 
they purchased it. 

Certain Agreed Points 

Up to the middle of the week preceding 
the Monday on which the armistice was 
signed no one in authority believed in 
peace before the spring. It was the out¬ 
break of the Revolution in Kiel, followed 
at once by risings all over the country, 
which broke Germany’s power of resist¬ 
ance. But that outbreak would not have 
happened if the Prussian generals had not 
lost their nerve and asked for the armis¬ 
tice, which they afterwards admitted to 
Prince Max need not have been asked for. 
They had overestimated, they told him, 
the danger they were in ! 

And now, having made war successfully, 
we have to make peace—a more difficult 
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job, and one that calls for an entirely 
different kind of ability. At the Peace 
Conference we shall be up against the 
interests of friends as well as those of 
enemies. How we are.going to twist all 
the thorny and stiff branches of discord 
into a chaplet of agreement, I do not 
Know. It was often said as a joke at the 
front that the Peace Conference would 
last longer than the war. That is really 
not altogether absurd. 

On certain points all are agreed. Ger¬ 
many must “ restore ” Belgium and com¬ 
pensate all civilians in the North of 
France for their losses. She cannot have 
her colonies back. Alsace and Lorraine 
must be returned to the French. But 
beyond these simple matters there tower 
an infinity of others about which very 
few people, even in Governments and 
Government offices, know anything at all, 
with this further complication, that the 
few who do know about them are 
" cranks,” fiercely at odds among them¬ 
selves. 

Take the Balkan settlement, for 
example. The experts are all mono¬ 
maniacs. Some are pro-Serb, and hold 
the Bulgarians in horror and contempt. 
Others are pro-Bulgarian, and refuse to 
hear a word against them. Then the 
Italians are anti-Jugo Slav, and half the 
Jugo Slavs are Republicans, who have 
no use for the Serbian monarchy under 
which the other half want to live ! 

One Great Thing 

" Indemnity ” seems to me to have 
served its purpose, which was that of a 
red herring in the election campaign. The 
voters had to be persuaded that Germany 
would be made to pay our war bill, so 
that they should not demand pledges as 
to a levy on capital for the relief of the 
middle and working class taxpayers. By 
all means let us get our costs as far as 
we can, but we could only do this, as it 
seems to me, by buying enormous quan¬ 
tities of German manufactures—and I 
thought we had made up our minds not 
to do that. 

Well, at all events, the peace bird is cn 
the wing, and we are not having a fi.th 
War Christmas. That is the great ai d 
consoling tiring. 

The Premier on Peace Terms._ 

It must be a peace that will make war 
in the future difficult if not impossible. 
It must be a sternly just peace. If it 
is a vindictive peace it is not just. 
Justice commands acceptance ; venge¬ 
ance stirs up wrath. You must have 
no Alsace-Lorraining. If we repeat the 
error of Germany we shall meet the 
fate of Germany fifty years afterwards. 
Those who ‘are responsible for the 
atrocity of this war must be made 
responsible. The higher, the more ex¬ 
alted they are, the more necessary 
that they should be made responsible 
for it. You must so shape and fashion 
your judgment that Kings or Emperors 
or rulers or Crown Princes, or whoever 
they may be, will know to the end of 
time that if they bring upon the earth 
wretchedness of’ this kind the penalty 
will inevitably fall upon their own 
heads in the end.— Mr. Lloyd George at 
Queen's Hall, December gth. 


A 
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Signs & Symbols of the Central Empires’ Collapse 


:aFE REST4U 


British and American officers inspecting a Ger¬ 
man artillery range table. 


A elingload of captured German rifles being landed at Littlehampton, and (right) some captured guns landed at the same place. These 
formed a portion of a large consignment of such war trophies which were unloaded at the wharf on the Arun at the end of November, 


1815-1918 : British officers and men outside 
"Wellington’s Hotel” on the field of Waterloo. 


With the British forces in Italy. Members of the Intelligence Staff engaged in 

nvamininn a haul of caotured Austrian documents^ 
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Ruin and Repair Along the Roads to Victory 


British troops near Bellicourt, on the east side of the St. Quentin Canal. Americans were in the great attack of September 29th at the 
point opposite Bellicourt, and “ in the first rush ” (said the “ Times ” correspondent) “ the right-hand American troops went across 
the canal and stormed Bellicourt and the defences of the Hindenburg line, and on through to Nauroy without a check.” 


Roadmakers following in the wake of the triumphant allied advance which led to the German appeal for an armistice. British soldiers 
driving carts of the road repair service across a temporary bridge in a town that had been recently captured on the western front. 
The centre of the iron footbridge on the left had been destroyed by the enemy before he retreated. 





































British soldiers helping civilians to move their possessions from a village which the 
Germans, reluctant to go, were still shelling. In circle : Two little liberated children, 
happy to be in good hands after four years under Hun tyranny. 


An aged French peasant, supported by an old man and a British soldier, comes to 
see and personally thank the lads who have freed her village.. Left: British non-com. 
arranging billets for British soldiers in cottages where Huns had lodged too long. 


Supervising the evacuation of villagers from a danger zone, a sergeant-major takes care that the baby shall not be1orgtM»n. Rignil 
P Wanton damage done by shameless barbarians to a handsome instrument reduces a little French maiden to passionate tears. 
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Courage and Courtesy and Kindness of 
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Air Giants That Grappled in the Central Blue 



British pilot pointing out to his brother-officers some details of a new type of Austrian aeroplane that he had brought down on the 
Italian front) and (right) the petrol tank of the same enemy machine, showing where it had been hit. 



Engine of a new type of Austrian aeroplane brought down by a British pilot over his own aerodrome on the Italian front. Right: Crow 
of a United States Army balloon releasing gas from the cylinders to allow it to flow into the balloon’s “ feeding-tube.” 

















































British from Ruhleben Camp in Berlin securing souvenir nails from the colossal Hindenburg Statue. A Cardiff schoolmaster says that 
extraordinary scenes were witnessed when the Revolution began. Prisoners from Ruhleben were given great licence, and many of them 
visited Berlin, and were even permitted to take nails from the monster “ Hindenburg as souvenirs. 
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Fetish that Fell Before the Spirit of Waterloo 


British troops passing the memorial mound on the field of “ world-shaking Waterloo ” on their advance to the Rhine. This event 
took place on November 21st—by a striking coincidence the very day on which, in accordance with the terms of the armistice, the 
German High Sea Fleet surrendered to Admiral Beatty in the North Sea prior to its internment at Scapa Flow. 
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WHE N THE B O YS COM E HOME 

FROM ‘COG’ TO PARTNERSHIP 


B EFORE the war all of us had our 
pet nostrum for preventing in¬ 
dustrial strife. Some of us were 
for giving working men a much greater 
share of the profits of industry and of 
the amenities of life generally, while others 
were convinced that the correct thing was 
to shoot a few thousand of them out of 
hand whenever things went wrong. 

One good thing at least the war has 
done is to bring round almost every one 
whose opinion is worth anything to the 
first point of view. The whole country, 
even to its oldest, toughest, and most 
reactionary Tories, has come to admit the 
splendid qualities of our working lads 
and men, as revealed in this war, and 
to-day concedes their right to a much 
fuller share of the pleasures and advan¬ 
tages of life than they had in the past. 

To find the best means of translating 
this feeling into practice the Government, 
even while the war was on, set a number 
of expert committees to work, each of 
them being given one or other phase of 
this great problem to investigate. The 
Ministry of Reconstruction, the Ministry 
of Labour, the Ministry of Munitions, the 
Board of Trade, and other departments 
have all been busy on this subject, and 
seldom has any national question been 
more sympathetically or searchingly gone 
into. 

Causes of Unrest 

There is no need here to go in detail into 
reports. Many causes of unrest and dis¬ 
satisfaction were revealed, causes including 
inadequate wages, bad conditions of work, 
bad housing, too long hours, strain and 
overwork, and many others. But one 
other cause remains which was commented 
upon in many reports, and which touches 
the quick of the whole question. It is 
best expressed, I think, in the first report 
of the Committee on Adult Education, a 
document which everyone who has at 
heart the interests, of the working men 
and women of England should read. 

This committee, comprising some of 
the best brains in the country, pointed 
out that though you might give working 
people the best of houses, the brightest of 
workshops, the most humane of working 
conditions, you would not be removing all 
their sources of grievance until you removed 
also one other thing which lay at the bed¬ 
rock of most of the trouble and unrest and 
dissatisfaction manifested in different 
ways by working people—namely, the 
sense of what one may call wage-slavery—- 
the feeling that Labour has come to be 
regarded as a commodity, to be bought and 
sold, hired or not hired, used or scrapped, 
as though it were a raw material or a 
machine. 

In other words, the workers felt that 
they had come to be regarded not as men 
and women, but as " hands,” as “ cogs 
in the machine,” and to have no more 
consideration than these cogs, liable to 
be speeded up, slowed down, or scrapped, 
just as the profits or the whims of an 
employer dictated. They felt, in short, 
the lack of real personal interest, due to 
being cut off from any share of control 
over the conditions of their work or of the 
industry by which they lived. 

One very sound and practical idea 
emerged from all these investigations on 
the part of the Government, one that 
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strikes me, and many other people more 
expert in assessing the needs and make-up 
of the human mind, as affording a 
foundation on which may be built up all 
the reforms for which Labour justly asks. 
It is the “ Whitley ” idea, framed by the 
Whitley Council, which was composed of 
employers and working men, w.ell able to 
speak for the two interests they repre¬ 
sented. The Whitley idea has been adopted 
by the Government as its industrial policy, 
and three departments of the State are 
carrying that policy into effect. 

Industrial Control 

Widely ventilated though the Whitley 
idea has been, I believe that not even yet 
are its possibilities for good adequately 
recognised by the people of this country. 
Either through lack of courage or through 
deliberate intent to obscure the great 
significance of its adoption by the State, 
the Whitley plan is getting less credit 
than it should. The reason lies in the 
general failure to admit openly both to 
workers and to the world that the Whitley 
plan, if carried out, will place in the hands 
of Labour the first measure of industrial 
control—the very essence of the con¬ 
cession which Labour seeks. The Whitley 
idea will put Labour in the way of 
“ serving its time ” at industrial control 
right away, and the length of time to be 
served will be determined only by the 
skill and enthusiasm and fairness that 
Labour puts into its new job. 

The Whitley plan provides for the estab¬ 
lishment in every industry of the equivalent 
of a Trade Parliament for that industry. 
It is called a Joint Industrial Council, 
though it has virtually the functions of a 
Parliament. It will be composed in equal 
numbers of Employers’ representatives 
and of Trade Union representatives. 

Nothing can alter that equality of 
representation. The Joint Council in 
each trade will be, as it were, a threefold 
organisation, thus : (i) A Main Council, or 
National Parliament, for the industry as 
a whole ; ( 2 ) District Joint Councils for 
districts or for different branches of the 
industry, and ( 3 ) Shop Committees, one 
for each workshop, factory, or mine, as 
the case may be. The District Councils 
will be in touch with the Shop Committees, 
the National Parliament with the District 
Councils, and each will undertake de¬ 
liberations appropriate to this demarca¬ 
tion. 

An Amicable Meeting-Ground 

What are these Trade Parliaments to 
discuss ? Previously, when employers 
and workers have met over the same 
table, it has always been to settle some 
point of difference where the employers’ 
and the workers’ interests conflicted. 
The new Trade Parliaments will settle 
these matters, too, but they will not stop 
at matters of conflicting interest. It is 
their job to discuss together all questions 
affecting the welfare of the trade as a whole 
and of .all those who live by that trade, 
whether employers or workers. 

This, you will see, is a much wider and 
much more amicable a meeting-ground 
than that of wages. Already, among the 
fifty or more Trade Parliaments that have 
come into being in the past few months, 
this new field has been agreed to include 
such things as improvement of trade 


methods, comparison of methods with 
those of foreign countries, research, 
statistics and information about the trade, 
education for those entering the trade, 
competition, means for the regularisation 
of employment, design, rewards for 
improvements made by workers, Trade 
Union organisation, and the discourage¬ 
ment of workers and masters alike from 
refusing to join their respective unions. 
There are many other things, but these 
are enough to illustrate my point: Have 
British employers ever before thought of 
discussing these and such things with 
their workpeople ? 

The result cannot fail to be a great 
increase in sympathy and understanding 
between employers and workers. And 
as time goes on and the workers show 
the shrewdness, loyalty and common- 
sense, and real business ability of which 
the British worker is capable, and the 
employers show the consideration and 
sense of justice and fellow-feeling which 
the lrest of them already have in their 
hearts towards their workers, a mutual 
feeling of trust must be engendered ; the 
relation will become more and more of a 
partnership. 

Chance for the Workers 

Why should not such a real partnership 
as this exist between employers and 
workers ? Both are vitally interested in 
the welfare of the business by which both 
of them live. Both of them have special 
knowledge and experience to contribute 
to the common discussion. Imagine how 
close would be the w-atch kept on a 
business and on all its ends if workers 
were equally interested with their em¬ 
ployers in seeing that things went right, 
and that there was neither slacking, nor 
waste, nor bad organisation, nor bad 
management. 

And how much more interesting and, 
engrossing labour would be if the worker 
were more of a real partner in this way. 

There is already some opposition in this 
avenue of progress which the Whitley 
idea opens up. There are some parts of 
the country, especially in the North, 
where employers seem to be unaware 
that the biggest war in history has opened 
the eyes of the British working man and 
made him less ready to submit tamely 
to indignity and slavery for the sake 
of the mere money wherewith to keep 
alive. He has faced death and has seen 
great truths face to face. Also, there are 
here and there workers who, having seen 
Red Bolshevism, imagine that in one little 
jump they can pass from bench to board- 
room as fully-equipped managers. 

A w'ord of warning is due to both. 
These reactionary employers are as much 
or more of a danger to the peace of the 
country than the workers who would take 
a lesson from the Russians. While it is 
up to employers to give the workers their 
chance, it is also up to workers to show 
that they can take it, and to ” serve their 
time ” to it, to fit themselves for the 
board-room as they did for the bench. 

The Whitley idea offers the rising slope 
along which progress towards a true 
partnership between worker and employer 
can be reached. That slope can be short 
or long as the good-will on each side 
makes it. 
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Without & Within: Germany Deciding Her Destiny 



Dn Saturday, November 9th, a great crowd gathered outside the Reichstag, to whom D 6 P ut V. Sc t h ?L de ??n ""L of Officers o^a 
Abdication of the Kaiser, the overthrow of the dynasty, and the establishment of a republic. A delegate of the Corps of Officers of a 
3uard battalion announced that the officers were on the side of the people. Stormy applause and jubilation accompanied all speeches. 



On the same Saturday evening the Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Council held their first sitting in the large hall of the Reichstag. It was 
opened by Herr Barth as President, who greeted the victorious revolt of the Berlin proletariat and paid a tribute to the behaviour of 
the Berlin garrison, which had taken sides with the people and so helped the Revolution to win an almost bloodless victory. 
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GERMANY FROM WITHIN 


THE HUN AS URIAH HEEP 


By Frederic William Wile 


U 


F OR tlie last time I am writing in 
The War Iillustrated of " Ger¬ 
many from Within ”—at least as a 
regular feature of this journal. I hope to 
have the opportunity on later occasions of 
dealing with this by no means exhausted 
subject in the form of special articles on 
concrete themes. 

Germany has never been more interest¬ 
ing to the outside world than at this 
witching hour. She is defeated, hut not 
crushed. She is bound to rise again, 
probably, as has been intimated in this 
page more than once since the Revolution, 
as a formidable mid-Continental nation 
of 90 , 000,000 or 100 , 000,000 souls. X am 
putting these lines on paper at the 
. moment of the assembly of the Inter-Allied 
delegates in Paris for the preliminary 
Peace Conference. There ought to be no 
illusions among them as to the dormant 
. possibilities of Germany, politically, com¬ 
mercially, and militarily. 

Unless the Peace Conference imposes 
very drastic terms on the enemy over¬ 
thrown, hut not broken, in the field, I am 
positively certain in my own mind that 
the Germans will very soon again be a 
disturbing and a potent factor in European 
affairs. 

Germany's Diet of Humble Pie 

The inevitable is occurring in Berlin. 
The- Socialist regime set up on November 
gth (Ebert, Haase, Scheidemann & Co.), 
is • having literally to fight to maintain 
itself. There is bloodshed of more or less 
serious character from day to day, in 
consequence of the Extremists’ (Lieb- 
kneclitites) attempt to seize power and 
plunge Germany into Bolshevism. So 
far these efforts have failed, thanks to the 
loyalty of the Revolutionary soldiery to 
the Government set up with their aid. 
But it would be rash to prophesy that 
the. season of convulsions in Berlin is 
over. 

Meantime, the vast body of the German 
population is giving an exhibition of self- 
discipline and self-control that might have 
been expected in a people which has been 
goose-stepped for so many generations. 
All accounts agree that both the Revolution 
and enemy occupation have been accepted, 
with isolated exceptions that are not note¬ 
worthy, in a spirit of submission that is 
little short of amazing. The Kaiser 
business seems to be finished for good 
and all. 

Think-of-it—a highly-militarised nation 
of 70 , 000 , 000 , which tolerated Hohen- 
zollernism and all its works uncomplain¬ 
ingly, which glorified the war with 
fanatical ardour, and which six months 
ago was on the verge of supposed triumph . 
against a world in arms, is to-day knuck¬ 
ling -under resignedly to the conqueror 
from within (Republicanism) and to the 
enemy from without (the allied armies of 
occupation). The placid fashion in which 
Germany has accepted this crowning trans¬ 
formation is due jointly to her capacity for 
eating humble pie and to her inculcated 
habits of discipline. 

Indications from a dozen different direc¬ 
tions show that -.Heir Hun has become 
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Herr Uriah Heep during the interval 
between the armistice and the occupation. 
One of the most disgusting and cringing 
documents that have ever fallen into my 
hands is the farewell letter thrust upon 
departing British civilian prisoners at 
Rubleben by the Soldiers’ and Workmen’s 
Council of that horror-camp. 

Farewell to British Prisoners 

Addressed " Gentlemen,” it is an 
appeal printed' in both English and 
German, beseeching the ex-Ruhlebenites 
to think “ kindly " of their late German 
captors and torturers. It lavishes obse¬ 
quious praise upon them, bids' them to 
leave Germany in a "spirit of forgive-and- 
forget, wishes them ” the best of luck" 
in " Old England '-’—and beg-s them to use 
their influence, when they gel home, in the 
direction of sending food to Germany ! 

Hay I recall once more, because its 
application was never so timely as now, 
that it was a German officer-prisoner, 
humanely treated on- arrival in, F.pgland, 
who remarked early in the war, “ You 
English will always be fools, and- we 
Germans will never be gentlemen.” I 
wonder if fhc Britons who spent four 
horrible years in the horse-boxes of 
Rubleben are going to be taken in by 
Herr Uriah Heep ? 

Every reader of The War Illustrated 
knows that there is a " Be-merciful-to- 
Germany " brigade abroad in the British 
land. One of them, writing to a well- 
known pacifist organ, which was pro¬ 
fessedly pro-German before the war, 
expresses the hope that the British array 
at Cologne will not be so " unkind ” to 
the Germans as the Belgian army at 
Aix-la-Chapelle. The Belgians demand 
that every male Hun who passes a Belgian 
officer shall remove his hat from his head 
and himself from the pavement, under 
penalty of dire reprisals. About the 
same time that the London newspaper in 
question was printing the chicken-livered 
protest above-mentioned, Sir Douglas 
Haig gave orders that all German men 
” must raise their hats to British officers, 
and also when the British National 
Anthem is sung.” 

That is not harshness. It is justice— 
and poetic justice, too ; for it is precisely 
what the Hun, in the years of his con¬ 
queror's sway in Belgium and France, did 
to the unfortunate populations under his 
lash. I merely ask Britons who think 
such treatment is cruel, or vindictive, or 
over-stern, to imagine,-if they can, what 
sort of mark the people of these islands 
would have to toe if the Germans had us 
where, thank God, we now have them ! 

Baltin's Rejected Counsel 

Herr Ballin, the Hamburg shipping 
magnate, appears to have spent the last 
years of his life in a vain attempt to 
convince his countrymen that they were 
engaged in a lost causer That, at least, 
is the substance of a remarkable oration 
delivered at his bier by his friend the 
Hamburg banker, Max Warburg- The 
text of the oration has just been published. 


.(Pt-es-euer-er*. 


I quote-some of the significant passages as 
follows: 

Ballin went to pieces gradually during tire 
last four years. He fought on, with the rest 
of us, but hopelessly. To the uninitiated Ire 
may at times have seemed inconsistent, yet 
lie was always true to his fundamental con¬ 
victions. He was one of the few sharp 
opponents of the U boat war, but, after his 
warnings proved fruitless, not wishing to 
stand aside or abandon his Fatherland, he 
pulled himself together for further co-operation, 
though ifc: resolutely held that the path we had 
chosen was a wrong one. At all times, no 
matter how highly placed they were, Baffin 
expressed his opinions to his friends fearlessly. 
His relations to the Kaiser were founded upon 
his sincere desire to create an intelligent 
appreciation, of Germany’s economic interests 
in Imperial quarters. Even in these quarters 
Ballin never hesitated to say exactly what 
he thought. "But he met with opposition 
that he was not able to overcome. 

Land for German Soldiers 

Apropos of Mr. Lloyd George’s assurance 
that land is to be found for Britain’s 
valiant fighting men, it is interesting to 
note that a national scheme, aiming at 
providing land for soldiers, is already 
under way in Germany. Hindcnburg 
(for whom, as the Socialist Government 
chieftain, Scheidemann, has just said, 

”.we can have only the greatest respect ”) 
has placed himself at the head of a vast 
" colonisation " project. It is proposed 
to acquire land throughout the country 
at cheap prices, with State funds, and 
parcel it out to ex-soldiers and ex-sailors 
on low terms. Farming property, as well 
as town-lots for suburban dwellings, is 
to be provided. That Ilindenburg is still 
a name to conjure with in Germany is 
evident from the t'^ct that he lias been 
chosen to popularise this, scheme. A 
public appeal, autographed by him and 
couched in the fervid terms he used when 
drumming up war enthusiasm, is now 
appearing everywhere. 

Keep an Eye on Russia 

Wc arc hearing next to nothing about 
Russia. Do not let us be so foolish as to- 
allow that land of unlimited possibilities 
simply to drift into Germany’s hands by 
dcfault. If we do we shall, in a very 
real sense, have lost the war after all. 
Once again, let it be said that Germany’s 
real war aims —as Lord Denbigh’s fine 
lectures up and down the country have 
shown— were Eastern in trend rather than 
Western. Her Central European dream 
has gone; but the-Balkans, which arc lost 
to her, are "pretty small beer compared to 
the Ukraine and Western Russia, which she 
is bound to dominate economically and 
politically unless the .Associated Powers 
take far-reaching steps to frustrate such a 
probability. Russia, commercially and 
financially, was Germanised long before 
the war. The war and ensuing Bolshevism J 
have no doubt tom up and destroyed 
many of the pre -1914 tentacles. But, J 
unless I am very much mistaken, the . 
Germans are preparing to restore them, ' 
and will restore them, unless supreme ] 
vigilance on our part is exercised. 
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THE EDITOR’S POSTSCRIPT 


PLANNING FOR THE NEW ERA 


IT 


arrangements 
ln for the successor 
to The War Illus¬ 
trated are steadily 
• progressing, and as 1 
- have been lying in bed 
for. some days with 
a temperature.” 1 have had an opportunity 
for concentrating my thoughts on mu- 
future. It is wortli while, now and 
"again, for an active man to be forced to 
take to bed ; for if no physical pain afilicts 
these days of rest they bring a splendid 
holiday jto the mind. Some of my most 
pleasant studies have been made possible 
when l have been, as the phrase goes, 
“ confined to bed.” In the. last fCw days 
I have digested a complete volume of 
Gibbon, and if 1 could but sec my way 
io two or three more attacks of 'flu. I 
believe I might eventually finish his 
” Decline and Fall ” ; to read which, word 
I by word and patiently to the end, 1 am 
fully determined. But Gibbon swings 
our’thoughts to the remote past, and to¬ 
day F wish to think of the near future. 

T HE gorgeous pages of the historian 
contain nothing • more fascinating, 
1 am sure, than the ' wonderful new 
bag’eant of' life "which will begin to un'fold 
for flic world with' the coming of peace. 
We have supped to. repletion on the 
horrors’ of war—horrors .uniinagincd in 
any previous ' age—and here 1 cannot 
refrain from quoting a sentence of. 
Gibbon on the barbarians of Sarmatia, 
file" remote progenitors of the Russians : ■ 

They were reduced to the necessity of employing 
fisiihones for the points of their-weapons ; Amt tlie 
custom of (tipping them in a venomous liquor thiit 
poisoned the wounds which they inflicted is alone 
sufficient..to.' prove the most savage .manners; 
since, a people impressedvith a sense of humanity 
would have abhorred so cruel a practice, and a 
nation skilled in 'the arts of war would have dis¬ 
dained so impotent a resource. . - 

When we think of the German brutali¬ 
ties of the last four years', these barbarians 
of Sarmatia went by comparison almost 
as' pleasant and fragrant as our lavender- 
exliatiug grandmothers! 


HEARD the Lord Chancellor say the 
other week That the war was to him 
like an'evil dream,-and now it was over lie 
could scarce' believe it had ever bec’n. 
This; is a ; very.; general feeling, and I 
confess that when T look back at some of 
the bound volumes of The War Illus¬ 
trated I am amazed at .the things that 
took, place; and are faithfully recorded in 
o.ur. pages. - It, has been' no. dream but an 
appalling .reality,' and. though we must 
never .forget the lessons we have learned 
in the midst of its sorrows and its miseries, 
it behoves us now to bend all our thoughts 
forward to that glorious new' pageant of 
tjie world’s;progress that is about to begin. 
We of The War Illustrated have to 
set ourselves to the chronicling of this 
new time as enthusiastically as we took to 
providing the picture-record of the war. 


I 


is impossible of achievement by even the 
greatesf geniuses of literary description. 
Hence the . success of The War Illus¬ 
trated; Its. successor will rely equally 
on the-same medium-—the best of news 
illustrations^ seconded, of;course, by the 
- writings -of .a group, of the ablest con-, 
tribiitors oT which any English periodical 
can boast ( 


U 
u 
ii 
ii 

li-e-cecs* 


M N 


new' publication is to illustrate 
the progress, of the new era in such 
a manner as to be worthy of permanent 
preservation. Like the present one, it is 
not to be regarded as an ephemeral weekly 
picture-budget, but as a serious publica¬ 
tion, worth keeping and binding, into an 
annual volume, such as would form a 
welcome addition to any.library.. .'It is to 
be so .arranged that , the pottioti of it 
intended for .permanent preservation will 
make one volume each year. In this 

♦> •;* *;• •;< *$♦ *i* * 1 * *;• '!* •!* *!• ♦♦♦ 

t 


A NOTHER thing I am sure my rca 
will he glad to know.. C. 51., 



for YOU- 


t 


I F you can give me an . at¬ 
tractive title for, my new 
pictorial publication to follow 
The War Illustrated, 

Read what I say on this .•* 
interesting subject in this page, ♦> 
*;* and busy yourself thinking *J* 

,1. what ' you would do if you 

♦> were the editor. *'* 

»> 4 V 

TAON’T send any title sugges- *Z* 
♦♦♦ U tion until a closing date is V 
♦♦♦ given. This will be announced V 
y in an early issue. ‘t| 

(S’ cilia 'i <• 

»> • ■ • > *;• 

4*4 •*. **• **• **• **♦ 4*4 4*4 4*4 4*4 »*, 

way there can be no library too small to 
accommodate a complete scries of its 
volumes, which in' twenty years will only 
extend to the space bf-afev feet; and no 
such volumes will be obtainable anywhere 
else in tlie world, as' each will contain 
upwards of 2,500 pictures, tlie majority 
of which, will be reproduced in photogravure! 


space to local Rolls of Honour in --.which the 
.gallant, men —in every way as worthy, of 
remembrance as the officers who led them 
— have had. their meed of individual 
remembrance, There arq, of . course, in¬ 
numerable’. instances of heroism and 
devotion that Have escaped the chroniclers, 
qnd may only be told at a later date.- It 
will probably be possible to include many 
of .those in our future pages, with a great 
deal of other interesting matter about the 
war that will come to light at a later date. 

readers 

glad to know.. C. 5L, who 
lias written for one hundred and sixty 
weeks without a break “ Our Observation 
Post,” will be one lof [the regular contri¬ 
butors, to our new periodical, G. ‘M.'is one 
of the outstanding successes oi the “ W.l ■ ’’ 
There does not appear in any publication 
in the English language a more engaging 
weekly page than his. The, author, is 
a man of rare culture -and the .widest 
intellectual sympathies.' . No., English 
essayist of our times can surpass him in 
warm’ humanity, persuasive philosophy, 
.and felicity of phrase—which; ip .an 
earlier day, "would, have given hini a sure 
place alongside "of .Charles Lamb, Hazfitt, 
and tlie other great masters of tlie’essay 
form.. ; I cannot think of the successor 
to The- War Illustrated without that 
charming - weekly page; .and C." M„ 1 


•*» hope, will long continue to occupy 11 Our 
'♦♦♦• Observation. Post ” to the pleasure and 
♦> edification'of his great 'army of-” regifh r 
♦J. • readers.” . . . • . ■ , • 

♦> 

♦♦♦ |_|ERE, then; I have given you a further 

♦*. 11 glimpse into my plSiis' for the 

♦J. future—the very near future, as .a few 
more .weeks will bring us to'the^'end of 
♦♦♦ The .'War Illustrated. 'More T cannot 
.*♦ say at. present; but 1 have now to ask for 
♦♦♦ the co-operation of ray readers in tlie 
... matter of a title. What is the new 
publication to be called ?. I have a 
favourite title of my Own— which is at 
present a secret—but l am quite open to 
V believe that some of my readers can think 
of'a better, and I am 'going'to offer £100 
for the best title gent, me by one. of my 
ready's. Even if I should still think my 
own secret title.the "best, I shall still give 
the hundred pounds to my. readers, as I 

, ^ i-U a... pinve-Acl iaiio ll-lll ll/s livu-f ll 


anT sure their suggestions will lie 


th 


O NE -suggestion for which I have 
greatest sympathy, is made- by 


L ORD BEAVERBROOK said some 
little time ago that one of the 
things he had learned, during the'war was 
the immense educational value of pictures-. 
1 , do not think; my readers require any 
persuasion to this opinion. - Pictures, 
wisely, chosen and clearly explained, are 
worth long chapters of letterpress,- and. 
help the mind to grasp facts in a way that 


the 
a 

correspondent whom I am afraid I must 
disappoint. There is ho' .adequate 
memorial of the rank and file who fought 
and died. In common with many' other 
publications, The War Illustrated has 
sought to compile a representative “ Roll 
of Honour ” of.the fallen officers, and even 
this is necessarily far from complete. To 
open our pages, as I have so often wished 
T could, to portraits and notes of the men 
who have fallen, would involve an under¬ 
taking which, in the early days when 
paper supplies were abundant, quite 
daunted me, and now, with limited 
material resources, is entirely out. of the 
question. The ; provincial newspapers- 
throughout the war have devoted .much. 


the money. ’ This is ho sort ; of gamble ; 
it’.is a straight offer for suggestions", and 
let these be good or bad as a whole,' the 
money will be paid. In- the next.issue 
—Our Last Christmas Number, by the 
way—I shall give exact details as "to "how 
to send me your title suggestions. • 

T ALKING ol titles, by the by, I notice 
• that in making a reference last 
week to my own'little book " of story- 
sketches just published bv Mr." John 
Murray, 1 omitted the very necessary 
detail of its name. It is called ” Wrack 
of War,” by which I mean to convey the 
idea "of the flotsain and jetsam cast up on 
the"shores" of the war, land where tlie ride 
of battle lias ebbed and flowed so often— 
the "“ wrack ” which the storm of war has 
left behind. I father like my title, and 1 
hope'those of my readers 'who may "be 
interested will dike the book, which is 
published at six shillings net. -- - - 

j. a. ft. 


■a. 
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« CHRISTMAS DAY, 1918 




OUR OBSERVATION POST 


n 

P THANKFULNESS will be the dominant 
* 1 feeling in every heart this Christmas 

Day, for the fighting is over. Peace has 
not been " made,” so the war is not ended. 
Not yet can the emotion stirred by the 
lyrical ecstasy of the angelic chant of 
peace, on earth and good-will towards men 
win the consent of cold intelligence con¬ 
templating the wrack of war and the 
ill-will burning between outraged peoples 
and the savage brutes whom at last they 
have beaten back to their dens. Justice 
has to be satisfied before mercy can make 
her gracious presence felt in the world. 
Mot yet can happiness lift her face to the 
open sky, nor merriment and mirth play 
round. her skirts fluttering in the clean 
breeze. But thankfulness has come home 
to our hearts, for the fighting is over. 


VVf 11 AT a vast‘ change that works in 
' ’ our outlook upon life ! To,-night 
I have been turning my thoughts back 
to the four other Christmas Days that 
have dawned upon the world since the 
war broke out, and tryiug to recall the 
mood in which I observed the festival. 
In December, 1914, the first bewilderment 
brought about by the catastrophe had 
not passed. The lay mind was still 
obsessed by the tragedy of the retreat 
from Mons, the other aspect of which as a 
glorious, and victorious, delaying action 
it could hardly be expected to appreciate, 
and it had not yet perceived the full 
significance of the First Battle of the 
Marne. The nation as a whole was 
beginning, to realisc.that the war must bo 
a long .and bloody business, but there 
were many far from unintelligent people 
who had no prevision of the extent to 
which it would affect every family and 
every home. To thousands of the younger 
generation it still appeared a splendid 
adventure, and all over the land thousands 
of the finest of the nation’s young man¬ 
hood were in the training camps, eager 
volunteers in Kitchener's Army, gloriously 
well, irresponsibly gay, exuberant in their 
youthful virility. 

TOR the sake of these, chiefly, Christmas 
1 Day, 1914, was observed with much 
of the traditional merry-making, and I 
like to think that the altruism of the 
motive brought reward to the entertainers,- 
who for a few hours forgot their own cares 
and forebpding in the process of making 
those , boys forget for a few hours their 
homc-sickncss. It is a pleasant memory 
that I retain of that Christmas Day in the 
hundreds-of-years-old house in which I was 
living then, a perfect house—pictorially. 
The front door opened straight into a big 
room, with rough-hewn beams across the 
ceiling, and a fireplace five feet wide, 
where incomparable wood fires blazed on 
the open hearth. It was lined all round 
with books, and was large enough to 
contain a piano and a couple of sofas and 
several big 'armchairs, beside gate-leg 
tables and little tables that you could 
move about to wherever they could be 
most useful at any moment. 

TAECORATED with holly and mistletoe 
and evergreens, and lighted by 
plenty of lamps and candles, it was a room 
after Father Christmas’s own heart, and 
it must have seemed a very pleasant place 
to the three English boys, privates in a 


regiment training in a neighbouring town, 
who spent the evening of that Christmas 
Day with us. It was.homely entertain¬ 
ment that we gave them, but they would 
have liked no other kind better. We had 
a sumptuous high tea, with cold turkey 
and ham; and mince-pies and pretty 
sweets, and then wo sat by the fire in the 
hall and pulled crackers, and roasted 
chestnuts, and had some music, and talked. 
When it was time for them to start for 
their billets we went with them down the 
dark slip lane as far as the main road to 
the town, and sped them on their way 
with laughter and good wishes, and 
listened to the tramp of their heavy boots 
until the sound died away in the distance. 
They had thanked us with boyish hearti¬ 
ness for giving them a happy Christinas, 
and I am glad to remember that. Later, 
we talked among ourselves about their 
destiny, and hoped all would be well with 
them. I think it is ; but all three fell in 
action in the course of the next year. 

(CHRISTMAS DAY, 1915, saw us in 
the same ancient house, and once 
more healthy boys, wearing heavy boots 
and thick khaki greatcoats, groped their 
way along the dark slip roads to the 
bright warmth of our hall, and enjoyed the 
full flavour of home life after the hard 
conditions of training. The happiness 
was quieter than the year before, lingered 
over more tenderly perhaps by our boy 
guests because their clearer realisation 
that going to the front was a high enter¬ 
prise, fraught with great danger, rather 
than a gay adventure, warned them that 
for them, too, it might be the last Christ¬ 
mas Day on earth. The events of the 
past year had made everyone, young and 
old, much graver. We abandoned pre¬ 
tence about merriment and happiness, 
and wished one another courage and 
strength of heart in life and in death ; 
and we had learned, from many poignant 
object-lessons, that strength of soul 
comes from willing sacrifice and glad 
resignation. Had not the immortal 
spirit of Christmas urged them not to 


deprive the children of the pleasure of 
what is essentially the children’s festival, 
or urged them to offer on that one day of 
the year homely hospitality to homesick 
lads in lonely billets, I think few people 
would have made any effort to "keep” 
Christmas in 1915. 

Q1 the two next succeeding Christmas 
^ Days I have so faint a memory that 
I have been obliged to turn to the pages 
of The War Illustrated to see what 
kind of mood held me when trying to 
.write an article appropriate to the anni¬ 
versary. I see that in 1916.1 was chiefly 
obsessed by the thought of the. avoidable 
suffering and grief that had been brought 
upon the children by the German method 
of waging war with atrocity. In 1917 I 
was' driven down to the bedrock of my 
faith to find happiness whereby to .dis¬ 
tinguish December 25th from December 
2.1 th, or any other day of the year. It 
was to the soldiers fighting for their free¬ 
dom and salvation .that the children of 
the invaded countries owed any happiness 
they had last Christmas ; and the courage 
and endurance and faith . that inspired 
those soldiers are Christian qualities, the 
practical manifestation of which was the 
soldiers’ right way of keeping that par¬ 
ticular Christmas. 

MENT year—-that is, not in our 
hands,” I wrote; “and, thank 
Heaven, not within our foreknowledge. 
I am content to leave it where Browning 
left it. I should be a moral coward did I 
shrink from attesting, too, that I also have 
seen God’s hand through a lifetime, and 
am sure that all is for the best.” Now, 
that “next year” is here. Courage, en¬ 
durance, and faith have been rewarded 
with the victory for which they fought, 
wrought, suffered, and prayed. For¬ 
getting nothing of what it has cost, we lift 
up our hearts in thankfulness to the Lord. 


THE followinq.- lines al e extracts from'one of the 
- 1 poems in “As the Leaves Fall anil Other Poems 
Written in France," by J. M. Courtney (Erskine 
Macdonald). They arc chosen for reproduction here 
this week ashieimt appropriate to the great Christian 
festival now being kept, but the whole volume is 
characterised by a deep earnestness and by an 
individual touch that make it notable among tin- 
many volumes of verse lately published. 

THE clear great Truth that understood 
The frailties of humanhood . . . 

Looks down and sees and understands 
The bitter griefs of all the lands. . . 

But see I an Eastern light arise 

That pales with dawn the darkened skies, 

That leaps and burns and pauses on 
The ridge of grief so bravely won— 

And hear! a whisper down the breeze. 

That passes out far o’er the seas 

And reaches on to all the lands 

From that great Truth which understands. . . 

A whispering of Peace and Joy, 

A promise from the Little Boy, 

Conceived of Truth, and bom of Love, 

In Beauty made, in shape a Man, 

And in His hand a winnowing fan ; 

For He will bring to every land 
The Peace which all will understand. 


s:’C>e-c-e<e;e 


“ ATERRY,” this Christmas Day, 1918, 
can hardly be, it is true. But 
with thankfulness in the hearts of their 
clddrs, happiness is stealing back to the 
hearts of the children already. Many 
little^ people who are not old enough to 
have known a Christmas before the war, 
will have a new and wholly delightful 
sensation tliis year. Other little people, 
whose pre-war Christmases have been 
idealised into dimly-remembered half¬ 
glimpses of heaven, will be lifted into an 
ecstasy of emotion. Many thing\ are 
lrcing planned for their delight by kind- 
hearted grown-up people, who have been 
sorry beyond words for their deprivation 
of childhood’s peculiar privilege. In 
every town in Alsace and Lorraine, for 
example, great Christmas-trees are to be 
set up, decorated for the first time in 
nearly fifty years with the French Tricolour 
and laden with presents for every child— 
chocolates (which some of them have 
never tasted). Tricolour ribbon to tie up 
little maidens’ boimie hair, smart cockades 
lor the shabby caps of little boys, and 
for everyone something warm and new 
to wear, and a toy to keep for their very 
own. Over the war-swept regions the 
spirit of Christmas will move this year, U 
and not the least happy people there will |‘l 
he the war-worn men who have done all T 
but die in winning this victory for God U 
and for the right. c. m. ik 
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THE OLD TIMES COME 

By Max Pemberton 

Christmas is re-won, and once more the spirit 
of Christmas shall breathe upon the people 
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AGAIN 



O O D King 
Wence slaus 
has been at 
home these many 
years, and perchance 
he has forgotten the 
■ ______ feast of Stephen. 

I spy him this 
' merry month putting 
on his sandals once 
more and girding 
Mr. Max Pemberton white robe about 
him. 

It may be that he will knock at the door 
of that other worthy, St. Christopher, 
who is the patron of all travellers, and 
that the pair will crack a bottle together 
as they stir the Yule log on the hearth. 
These are great days for them, and they 
stand typical of the old times that are 
coming back — the eternal hope of peace 
to men of good will. 

Throughout the land these twain 
should be welcome. Let their footsteps 
turn first to Dingley Dell and we, a com¬ 
pany of joyous pilgrims, will follow them 
gladly. How’ wonderful have the old 
high roads become after the enduring 
months of the desolation—all awakened 
and fruitful of visions 1 Let us touch 
the good saint’s robe that we may see, 
as he has seen, the ghosts of the rubicund 
jowls who flit .by us from the shadows of 
eternity, in chaise and coach: the squire 
on his horse, the poor scholar afoot, all 
away at the call of the bells — Christmas 
bells—now unmuffled to ring this merry 
peal. Fine gentlemen, crack your whips 
and utter your view-halloas when you that 
hear that gladsome chime—as your dead 
fathers heard it—as our children's children 
shall hear it because of what was done in 
Flanders when George V. was King. 


Merry Christmas Once More 

But here is the village, merry Christo¬ 
pher, and you, old Wenceslaus, have work 
to do. Wind you of a year ago and 
the days we lived through then ? Ay, 
but it was a doleful bell that rang, and we 
hid the figures in the glass of the windows 
lest the Hun should espy them in his 
heaven. No steaming bowl awaited us 
then as we rode up to the inn door. The 
travellers who passed by were cloaked 
and muffled, and their faces averted— 
stern-set faces, discerning victory afar, 
but knowing nothing of Christmas. Even 
the children were hushed about the waning 
fire, dimly perceiving that all was not well 
with the world, and wondering what had 
become of Claus and all his bundles. 
Sad to tell them that he had stumbled by 
the way and that the snow into which he 
had fallen was incarnadined with blood. 

But that is all behind us, we shall tell 
Christopher. We shall hear men singing 
before we come up to the inn, and 
their song will be lifted by shepherds’ 
voices. Hard times may be, but no stint 
this night. " Hot and strong ” shall be 
the stuff which carries us on to the Dell, 
and bright shall be its lights when we get 
there. " Take off your sandals, old 
Wenceslaus, for we are going to make you 
dance. And you, Christopher, come near 


the blazing hearth and do not mistrust 
Farmer Wardle’s cherry brandy. It’s of 
the best, my boy ; and here is the old 
fellow himself, and Pickwick in his gaiters, 
and Tupman, Winkle, and Sam Weller—- 
who behaved so shockingly at Piccadilly 
Circus on Peace Night, and is still un¬ 
ashamed. How d’ye do, Sam ? Mind 
you see that the water in the basin is 
frozen to-morrow morning, and don’t 
forgetjthat Mr. Winkle is going to skate ! ” 

Our Duty of Remembrance 

If it could but be ! If we could but 
recall the dead we have loved 1 If/the 
touch of the vanished hand were upon our 
own and the voice that is still were heard 
again! Yet assuredly these have a 
message for us. “ Re-win the England 
for which we have fought and died," they 
would say. “ Above all, recall the spirit 
of the Christmas we knew as children.” 
We must obey them, for they also will 
work with us upon this merry road to a 
destiny all glorious, a fame which is 
eternal. 

Let us never forget for an instant in all 
these hours of our rejoicing that, if the old 
times have come again, it is our sailors 
and our soldiers who have re-won them. 
We may go in a motor-car to old Wardle’s 
door, but the lads filled our Tanks at the 
hazard of their lives. If we eat and drink, 
the sailors faced death to bring the good 
things to us. If there be lights in our 
windows, the hands of brave men set 
them there, and but for their incom¬ 
parable valour we should now dwell in 
darkness and despair. That must be a 
thought when Pickwifck shows his silk 
tights and the girls remember the mistletoe. 
Pretty souls, where would they be this 
Christmas if the Hun had come here ? 

God keep us from the thought, yet we 
must face it because the boys are coming 
home, and this feast is for them, and they 
will expect to find us worthy. Never 
would it do to show them cheerless 
hearths and trees which were leafless. 
They look for a jingle of bells upon the 
great high road, and roaring fires in ancient 
parlours ; for the bowl that steams and 
the log that blazes. And for each there 
should be the wide eyes of the child who 
is lifted up in strong arms to look into 
other eyes which faced death and did not 
flinch. A merry Christmas for these lads, 
surely ! Are we not the sentinels of their 
pleasure ? 

From Countryside to City 

This duty of remembrance will be with 
us at Dingley Dell, and the snow upon 
the fields will hide from us the scenes of 
change. We shall not see where they 
ploughed up the neighbouring park to 
sow corn, nor will the trenches in the 
meadow trouble us unless Farmer Giles 
falls into them in his cups. We know that 
the countryside is re-won in more ways 
than one, and that things will never be 
quite the same again. Seed-time and 
harvest—but more labourers in the 
vineyard. Many a new Dingley Dell for 
next Christmas-tide, and soldiers by the 
Yule log, and men telling of their new 


hope for England when they shall plough 
the fields and scatter, and God shall give 
the increase. All this is in the making, 
but to-day our thoughts are more intimate 
—of homes and firesides, and the carols 
that we had almost forgotten, and the 
bells which had feared to ring these many 
years. Nor shall we hesitate to lift our 
hats as we pass some cottage into which 
this joy may not come. There is not the 
joy of victory everywhere. Do not let us 
forget that. 

I have said that old Christopher is a 
rare fellow for the highroad, but none the 
less I expect him to accompany me to the 
cities. Wenceslaus will not lag behind, 
and, let us hope, there may be snow about 
the eaves. Not unwillingly, perhaps, do 
we leave the Dell, shake old Wardle by 
the hand, and leave the Sawbones to theii 
brandy and water by the fireside. But, 
after all, there are a few million people 
in the cities, and few houses so mean that 
some trophy of victory may not adorn 
them this Christmas-time. All about 
them is the new light which has come so 
suddenly into the world. Neither mist 
nor murk may obscure it. It shines as 
brightly through the glistening rain-drops 
as in the stillness of a frosty night. 


Light and Hope for All 

The civilised world has re-won it, and 
the cities look to it as a mariner to a 
beacon that speaks of home. Never again, 
we try to say, shall the world lose this 
precious dowry of light ; never more 
shall the nameless thing lurk in the 
shadows which war has cast upon the 
earth. Wc have von it by the precious 
blood of our sons, and they count upon us 
to keep the shrine. So shall we light 
many a good candle in this island when 
Christmas Day is here. Let them burn 
about the tree where glitters the tinsel 
that the children love. The hour is one 
for the little things that war made im¬ 
possible ; for the laughter that rings true, 
for the song that lilts, for the abandon 
which need take no account of to¬ 
morrow. 

We have won tile right to this, but also 
we have won the right to hope. Every day 
now should be a stage upon the road to 
freedom. At Christmas we may say 
in a week there will be a New Year, and 
what a year ' All who can will gather 
about the fireside, whether it be remote 
or near, and will submit again to that 
spirit of kinship we used to know before 
Armageddon came. Henceforth we go 
out to work on the true battlefields of the 
world, but we march upon the high roads 
that liberty has made straight. No 
thought to-morrow of the peril, none of 
the loom of death and slavery. We can 
hear the children's laughter without a 
tremor, and cease to ask what will become 
of them. The silent prayers are now of 
thanksgiving. Be it in the mightiest of 
cathedrals upon Christmas morning or in 
the meanest chapel of a hamlet, the 
" Gloria ’’ must ring as a clarion call, the 
battle-cry of those who went forth in the 
name of the Most High and have returned 
to praise Him. 










The British Commander-in-Chief on the western front with five of his brilliant Army leaders who shared in the great triumphant 
series of victories which brought about the sudden collapse of the German defence. From left to right: Gen. Sir Herbert Plumer, 
Gen. Sir Julian Byng, Field-Marshal Sir Douglas Haig, Gen. Sir William Birdwood, Gen. Sir Henry Rawlinson, and Gen. Sir Henry Horne. 


Gathering of great leaders at Amiens Station on August 18th, 1918, when the tide had turned. On the left are Lord Derby (British 
Ambassador in Paris), Marshal Foch, and Field-Marshal Sir Douglas Haig ; then (back view) General Mordacq, M. Clemenceau, 

General Weygand, and (partly hidden by pillar) General Rawlinson. 
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Some of the Great Leaders Who Saved the World 
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»® e Washington with President Wilson aboard passing through the lines of the welcoming allied fleet at Brest on December 
13th. Inset: Outside the pier at Brest the President was received with a popular ovation that brought delighted smiles to his face. 
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The First U.S. President to Visit Europe 


Captain Twining, Admiral Sims, and Commander Bab¬ 
cock, aboard the U.S.S. Wyoming, sight the George 
Washington bringing President Wilson to France. 
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Safeguarding Freedom’s Final Reserve at Sea 



Two U.S. battleships that served as part of the convoys which 
escorted the great fleets of transports that brought American 
troops across the Atlantic. Inset : U.S. destroyer Warmington. 


Looking across the after-part of the U.S. destroyer Shaw to the U.S. destroyer 64. On the nearer vessel may be seen, at the stern, the 
apparatus employed for dropping those depth charges which formed a notable factor in defeating the U boats. 
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Carrying the British Flag Into Enemy Lands 


Turkey’s Minister of Marine and his Staff going ashore after paying a ceremonial visit to Vice-Admiral Calthorpe (on left), the British 
naval Commander-in-Chief, on his flagship Superb. The Allied Fleet arrived at Constantinople on November 13th, and after 
landing General Sir Henry Wilson, the commander of the allied garrisons, proceeded to its prepared base in the Gulf of Ismid. 


Canadian officer fraternising with Belgian children at a frontier post between Belgium and Germany, while his chauffeur obtains 
information from a peasant about the road to be followed into the enemy’s country now being occupied by the Allies. British troops 
crossed the frontier on Dec. 2nd, to occupy their allotted portion of the Rhineland provinces in accordance with armistice terms. 
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From the Field of Victory to the Home Fireside 


Welcome home on Christmas leave. Unexpected arrival in the family circle of an officer who has been fortunate enough to be able 
to get away from duty in time to spend with his people the truly festive season of the first peace Christmas since December, 1913. 


While smoking the pipe of Christmas peace at his own fireside a corporal is amused at his small boy’s posing as a surrendering 
Boche. Having put on the souvenir helmet which daddy had brought home, the boy merrily cries “ Kamerad ! ” 
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THE WONDERFUL YEAR 

By Sir Sidney Low 


T HE world has 
passed through 
five wonderful 
years—such years as 
in all time to come it 
will never cease talk¬ 
ing about ; and the 
most wonderful of all 
is that now drawing 
to its close. The 
historian, I am sure, 
will deem 1918 the 
real annus mirabilis 
of this unexampled 
period, during which humanity has 
had its deepest trial and its greatest 
triumph. It is more wonderful than 1914, 
when Germany suddenly hurled the 
thunderbolt ; more so than 1915 and 1916, 
when one country after another was being 
encircled and engorged by the Teutonic 
octopus ; more even than 1917, though 
that saw the Russian Revolution, the 
invasion of Italy, and the entry into the 
war of the United States. The late 
autumn of 1918 has brought us to the 
end of the colossal conflict, after events 
so striking, and changes so dramatic, that 
even now we seem to be looking back 
upon " the aery fabric of a vision ” rather 
than on hard, inexorable facts whereof 
we ourselves are a part. 

At Christmastide in 1917 he was a 
bold and sanguine prophet who could 
assert with any confidence that the 
Christmas of 1918 would see the world at 
peace. True, we in Britain knew we were 
going to win—some time. But most of us 
felt that the ordeal before us might still 
be a long one ; the war might well last 
through this year, and the next, and per¬ 
haps into the one after that. 

Hours of Suspense 

Russia, with her six million soldiers, had 
gone out of the war, and lay in helpless 
wreck at the feet of our enemies, who were 
thus free to pour seventy fresh divisions 
upon the western front. In that theatre the 
situation was more critical than we of the 
outside public knew, though we could see 
that it was anxious enough. The French, 
attenuated by the terrible death-roll of 
Verdun and the Cliemin des Dames, had 
called upon Sir Douglas Haig to take 
over a further section of the long battle¬ 
line. He had done so, but with a front 
perilously thinned out. It seemed as if 
Ludendorff, with his massed reserves, 
had the choice of several great offensive 
strokes, all of deadly menace to the allied 
cause. We were speculating rather 
gloomily whether he would try to knock 
Italy out of the fight by another terrible 
rush, or charge down upon the Balkans 
or Palestine, or make another bid for the 
main objective of the whole war. 

As it turned out, this last enterprise 
was what the German High Command 
attempted ; and though, as we now know, 
this was only the final desperate throw 
of ruined gamblers, we know also how 
near it came to success. To look back on 
those weeks of last March and April is to 
recall hours of such suspense and appre¬ 
hension as some of us had not felt since 
Von Kluck’s patrols were almost in the 
suburbs of Paris. 

The terrific onslaught of massed 
German battalions upon the British and 
French fronts was ably conceived and 
carried out with remorseless energy. 
Our Fifth Army, caught by surprise, 


spread out too thinly, and assailed by a 
great superiority of force, was almost 
annihilated ; our whole line, with the 
French line, was bent back, the ground 
gained at appalling sacrifice in the previous 
year was given up, and the enemy was 
nearer Paris than he had been at any 
time Since the First Battle of the Marne. 

English people at home who had gone 
through the winter under the belief that 
the German resistance was pretty well 
broken, and that the summer would see 
the Entente troops well over the frontier, 
discovered with something like con¬ 
sternation that it was the “ beaten ” 
army which was moving swiftly forward, 
while the Allies were in retreat all along 
the front. The Germans were well past 
Rheims, though that city itself was still 
precariously holding out. In Flanders all 
the historic places won back in the blood¬ 
bath of 1916 and 1917 were being eaten 
up by the swarming grey locusts. 

Threatened Calamity 

Worst of-all, the wedge was being ham¬ 
mered in between the French and British, 
and it seemed that the former would be 
thrust away to the south, and the latter 
confined to the cramped coastal area, 
while the road to the French capital 
would be laid open. 

The Allied Ministers and General Staffs 
kept up a brave show, but their hearts 
must have been sinking ; for they knew 
that our fate hung by a thread. If Amiens 
had gone, it is more than doubtful 
whether either Paris or the Channel ports 
could have been saved. The French 
might have had to begin the campaign 
afresh behind the Seine, or even the 
Loire, while the British, abandoning 
Havre, Calais, and Boulogne, might 
have been compelled to embark their 
armies, with a ruinous loss of men and 
material, and start again at some more 
distant base. In the inner councils of 
Westminster and Versailles it was felt 
that these dire calamities might happen. 

Thanks to the tactical skill of the allied 
army leaders, and the superb fighting 
quality of their men, the catastrophe was 
averted. The Germans were kept out of 
Amiens, and after their first successes in 
Flanders they broke themselves in vain 
against the hedge of British, French, and 
Belgian bayonets. Other bayonets were 
coming. The Americans poured across the 
Atlantic as fast as British ships could 
bring them. In June we knew that 
the collapse, which had seemed so 
imminent a few weeks earlier, was no 
longer to be feared. The Germans were 
held, and Foch’s great counter-attack, 
with the help of American and British 
reinforcements, was maturing. 

But the enemy was still on the offensive 
right into July. In that month all the 
tokens pointed to a further prolonged 
struggle—a long, slow wrestle, which 
might well last another year. Another 
protracted period of stationary warfare 
seemed to lie before a wearied world. 

When Foeh Struck 

And then came a series of the most 
momentous changes. On July 15th the 
Germans in Champagne were still on the 
offensive. Three days later Foch struck. 
The Germans immediately began to fall 
back, and from that time onwards they 
were allowed no rest. Day by day, first 
at one point, then at another, they were 


assailed, defeated, and forced to give 
ground at an ever-increasing speed. The 
lost territory in Flanders was recovered, 
Bapaume, Peronne, all the wide Somme 
area was cleared ; the British armies, by 
perhaps the most magnificent fighting of 
the war, broke through the Hindenburg 
line; the Americans recaptured Chateau- 
Thierry and pinched out the St. Mihiel 
salient; the French drove the enemy off 
the Cliemin des Dames. Cambrai, Douai, 
Laon, Lens, and scores of other towns 
and villages which had been under the 
Prussian heel for four years, were re¬ 
deemed, and France, in a frenzy of 
enthusiasm, heard that at length Lille had 
been liberated, while the Belgians were 
marching towards Bruges and Ghent. 

The Central Alliance went to pieces. 
In Palestine the British, under Allenby, 
made a lightning advance, smote the 
Turks hip and thigh in the Battle of 
Armageddon, and rounded up their 
best fighting army. In the Balkans 
the Serbs, with British and French on 
their flanks, dashed over the barrier 
mountains and drove the Bulgarians into 
demoralised rout. The Italians, suddenly 
resuming the offensive, avenged their 
previous disasters by shattering the 
Austrians to pieces. Bulgaria, Turkey, 
Austria surrendered unconditionally. 

In the beginning of November the 
Germans suddenly threw up the sponge 
also and asked for an armistice. It was 
their alternative to invasion and a bigger 
Sedan. The world, hardly yet accus¬ 
tomed to the breathless pace of events, 
learnt with surprise that they had 
accepted terms of justifiable but almost 
unprecedented severity. Not many days 
later a long procession of German Dread¬ 
noughts, battle-cruisers, destroyers, and 
U boats was being tamely shepherded 
into our East Coast harbours by British 
naval officers. 

Great Transformation Scene 

Early in the next month British lancers 
were riding into Cologne, Strasbourg was 
welcoming French generals with joy, and 
German civilians were humbly doffing their 
hats to Belgian officers in Aix-la-Chapellc. 

It was all a wild transformation scene. 
Germany, which still seemed solid and 
four-square in the late summer, col¬ 
lapsed like a house of cards in the 
autumn. With the frontier menaced and 
military defeat inevitable, the political 
cohesion of the nation went to pieces. The 
Kaiser stole away to Holland, and signed 
his abdication ; all the German sovereigns 
followed his example ; revolutionary 
.committees seized the Government every¬ 
where ; a Socialist saddler was Chan¬ 
cellor, a Galician Jew agitator made 
himself Prime Minister of Bavaria. The 
Hohenzollern as well as the Hapsburg 
Empire had dissolved into a collection of 
republics, with Red Bolshevists struggling 
for control against Socialists of a more 
“ moderate " hue, and all the dominating 
groups and classes of the old regime and 
the bourgeoisie submitting humbly to 
this new tyranny of the mob. Even the 
horrible Russian Revolution, with its orgy 
of blood and rapine, was less unexpected. 

All these things have happened within 
a few months ! Surely I am warranted in 
asserting that we, as we sit down to our 
Christmas dinners in 1918, may claim 
that we have lived through the most 
wonderful year in history. 
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THE MASTER MIND OF VICTORY 


[fx^Hliiy portrait lo *• 7*Ar W’wr lllu*tratc4 " bp 01 It* F4I*. P.K.P.S. 

Ferdinand Foch, Marshal of France, Commander-in-Chief of the Allied Armies. This fine portrait of the great Generalissimo was taken during 
his visit to London. December 1 st-4th, 1918, to attend the Inter-Allied Conference at Downing Street. 
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On to The Rhine Beyond Liege Set Free 



British transport passing through Malmedy, the first German town to be entered by troops of the British Army of Occupation of the Rhine. Obeying the 
Burgomaster's appeal, the inhabitants allowed the conquering troops to pass in silence, and refrained from making any demonstration of hostility. 



Formal re-entry of the Belgians into Liege, the first of the cities of Belgium to bear the full fury of the German onslaught. Escorted by Belgian, British, 
and French troops. King Albert and Queen Elizabeth passed through beflagged streets which were packed with enthusiastic crowds. 
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British in Spa whence the Kaiser Fled 



British cavalry entering Spa after the evacuation of the town by the enemy following the signing of the armistice. Spa, 18 miles south-east of Liege was 
selected as the place where the International Armistice Commission sat to settle the details of the fulfilment of the armistice terms. 



German soldiers watching the entry of the British cavalry Into Spa. It was from Spa, long the seat of the German Main Headquarters, that the Kaiser, 
accompanied by several generals of his Headquarters Staff, fled to Holland on November IOth, and took refuge in the Castle of Amerongen. 
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MY FOUR WAR CHRISTMASES 

By Hamilton Fyfe 

Who, According to Lord Northcliffe, Saw More of the War than Any Other Living Man 



Mr. Hamilton Fyfe 


T here was a 
woman in 
Warsaw at 
Christmas-time, 1914, 
whose image comes 
into my mind when¬ 
ever I recall that 
, period of the war. 

' She was dressed as a 
|Cossack, and had, I 
believe, been 
“ adopted ” into a 
Cossack regiment. 
She would come 
striding into the hall at the Hotel Bristol, 
which was crowded at all hours of the day 
or night, the skirts of her' riding-coat 
swinging to her manly step; her astra¬ 
khan “ Japach” (the high Cossack head¬ 
dress) set jauntily upon her curly hair ; a 
riding-switch in her hand, and a big pistol 
in her hip-pocket. Everyone knew her by 
sight. 

For me she was typical of the un¬ 
natural, hectic life of Warsaw in those 
days, when the guns' could still be heard 
in the city, although the fear of capture 
had for the time being been relieved. 

Time and time again during the war I 
have been struck by the contrast between 
the filth and discomfort, the death and 
danger of the front, and the exaggerated 
luxury, the frenzied searching for excite¬ 
ment and diversion in the rear. The only 
city which did not display these signs of 
unbalanced mentality was Paris, which 
never became feverish, was never disagree¬ 
ably overcrowded like London, or panicky 
like Petrograd, or furious for pleasure like 
Warsaw at Christmas, 1914. 


Memories of Warsaw 

Which seems to me .to show that the 
French are a reflective people. The 
threat that life may be cut short at any 
moment sets men thinking how they can 
enjoy the little of existence which may be 
left to them, and, excepting the French, 
I suppose most seek enjoyment in eating 
and drinking, in glitter and noise' and 
display in gambling or in making love. 
(Have you noticed that these passions 
never meet in one man ?) This was 
certainly the effect of the war upon the 
Russians, and the war population of 
Warsaw, or that part of it, at all events, 
which filled the hotels and restaurants 
and theatres, was mainly Russian. ".Let 
us eat of the best,” they said, “ and drink 
champagne, lots of it, for to-morrow we 
may be dead.” 

Out in the trenches along the little 
Rivers Bsura and Ravka death was taking 
heavy toll. It was desperately cold. 
Any unfortunate who lay wounded in 
the open was doomed. Even those who 
were picked up and taken to a field 
dressing-station had little enough chance. 
The Russian hospitals were terribly under¬ 
staffed. I recollect one in this district at 
this time where the surgeons worked until 
they actually could not stand or see for 
weariness; then they would lie down 
in a comer and sleep for a few hours, and 
then begin again upon the patients who 
arrived on stretchers in endless pitiful 
processions. 

They were wonderful patients — the 
Russian peasant soldiers. When they 
were really bad they could bear pain 
stoically. As soon as they began to 


recover they were like children, crying 
out before they were hurt, wanting to be 
humoured and petted. They were comic¬ 
ally ignorant as to who their Allies were 
and what the war was about, but they 
saw into the heart of things as often the 
learned cannot do. I asked one “ Have 
you seen any Germans ? ” 

“ Oh, yes, burin,” he said ; " we often 
see them.” 

“ And what do you think of them ? ” 

" They are just like us, burin, except 
that they wear grey overcoats and ours 
are brown. They are made to fight just 
as we are.” 

There was the true Christmas spirit in 
that. 

Suspense in Petrograd 

After the blood and horror of the 
dressing-stations, after the bitter frost 
and the squalor of the trenches, it was a 
relief to get back into Warsaw. One 
could better understand the " Let us eat 
and drink ” attitude. One became more 
attuned to the garishness and the violent 
music and the popping of champagne 
corks, and to the Lady Cossack who 
played so prominent a part in that wild 
extravaganza. 

Christmas in Petrograd the next year 
was tame by comparison. There was the 
usual display of Christmas-trees on the 
big square in front of St. Isaac’s Cathedral. 
The flower shops managed to fill their 
windows with roses at ruinous prices, 
and with the plants in pots, of which 
Russians are so fond, but which never 
seem to thrive in their overheated rooms. 
The sweet-shops were crowded as usual, 
and the church bells rang all day their 
curious peal beginning vith deep notes 
and passing on to the craziest jangle in 
the treble, a kind of lunatic joy. 

The sleighs dashed about over the 
frozen surface, and the lights of the Nevski 
Prospekt glittered warmly in an atmo¬ 
sphere of twenty below zero. But some¬ 
how there was a lack of reality about 
Christmas that year. Things had gone 
badly for Russia. The Emperor and 
Empress were being spoken against with 
a freedom which pointed to developments 
of a disquieting character. The ascend¬ 
ancy of Rasputin weighed painfully upon 
all minds. At the opera and the ballet 
there were the customary rows of be¬ 
jewelled women and gorgeous officers, 
but they talked in whispers of scandals 
and blunders ; they asked despairingly, 
" How can we go on like this ? ” 

Under the Censor in Rumania 

Not a word, of course, could be sent 
to England or to France about the turn 
events were taking. Censorship at each 
end took care that no hint of the true 
state of Russia should reach the peoples 
who were her Allies. 

This has been the bitter lot of the 
war correspondent all through, to see 
dangers ahead and not be allowed to 
warn his countrymen. Just about that 
time I made the eight days’ journey to 
England and returned after staying only 
a week, for the purpose of telling respon¬ 
sible men that it was useless to look to 
Russia for further sustained effort. I 
even hinted at this in an article which I 
called “ Our War.” If only I could have 
made people understand ! 


In Rumania, where I was at Christmas, 
1917, we were muzzled again. I tried 
in the early autumn to warn England 
that disaster threatened our latest ally. 
The Censor, who was also Minister ol 
Education, said, in a tone of wounded 
pride, “ I cannot allow that to be said 
of my country.” Two months later the 
larger part of his country was in enemy 
hands. 

By Christmas the Rumanian Army had 
been reduced from twenty-three divisions 
to six. I had seen the tragedy begin 
and develop and culminate. There was 
nothing left to do. Jassy, the temporary 
capital after the fall of Bukarest, was a 
detestable little place, very dirty, gro¬ 
tesquely dear. I suggested that I should 
leave. On December 23rd I got a cable 
saying “ Yes.” On Christmas Eve, there¬ 
fore, I left, in a Red Cross train, which 
agreed to take me to the frontier. 

Next morning, Christmas Day, I woke 
up in the buffet of the frontier station, 
Ungeni, rather stiff from sleeping on my 
trunk and thirsting for coffee, which had 
all been drunk by earlier risers than I. 
The Red Cross train had dumped me 
on to the platform about midnight. 
There was no train in until 8 a m. It 
did not actually start until about eleven, 
and then it was only by hard talking 
that I got a place aboard it. I was acting 
as King’s Messenger, and I combined 
with a French officer and a Rumanian, 
who were also carrying diplomatic letter- 
bags, to force the stationmaster to allot 
us a compartment. There we ate our 
Christmas meal, pooling the contents of 
our haversacks. 

Christmas Queues a Year Aga 

Just six days we took to reach Petro¬ 
grad, a journey which in-ordinary times 
was finished in forty-eight hours. But 
delays are sometimes useful. At Mog- 
hileff, the Tsar’s Headquarters, I learned 
that the Army leaders had decided to 
support the Revolution, and that plans 
were made for changing the autocracy 
into a constitutional monarchy. In Petro¬ 
grad, half an hour after I arrived, I heard 
of Rasputin’s removal. 

Last Cliristmas I spent in London, on 
short leave between returning from the 
United States and going to the British 
front. What sticks in my memory most 
persistently from that period is—queues. 
I had seen the approach of hunger from 
the first. In Warsaw it was only the 
poor who had difficulty in getting food. 
In Petrograd a year later scarcity had 
just become noticeable. - In Rumania at 
Christmas, 1916, everyone was going 
short, not excepting the Queen and her 
children, who would have been ashamed 
to store up supplies as the German 
Imperial Family meanly did, while their 
" subjects ” were in sore straits. Now, 
at last, in 1917, England was feeling the 
pinch. But measures were soon adopted 
which made the queues unnecessary. 

As I look back over the past four and a 
half years I see how little of the hard¬ 
ships of war people in this country have 
had to endure. I shall never forget a 
Rumanian Minister saying to me plain¬ 
tively', “ How lucky you English are to 
live on an island ! " 

” And to have a Navy to protect our 
island,” I added. Without that we 
should have a very different tale to tell. 
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Mementoes Gathered for the Great War Museum 


Binnacle and wheel of H.M.S. Vindictive, and (right) a 7-5 in. howitzer from the famous old cruiser that blocked Zeebrugge Harbour. 
A.B. Seaman Ernest Hale, D.S.M., one of the heroes of the Zeebrugge raid, is standing by the wheel. Inset above s Gilt bronze wreath 
laid on the tomb of Saladin at Damascus by the ex-Emperor William in memory of his pilgrimage to the shrine in 1838. _ 


Two views of a 3 7. crn. German revolver-cannon with five barrels. The very varied but interesting articles shown on this page are 
recent additions to the collection being made under the auspices of the First Commissioner of Works for the Imperial War Museum. 


Silver Viking ship from Herr Krupp’s yacht 
Germania, seized as prize of war in Sept., 1914. 


German Imperial Eagle, a trophy of the capture 
of Tanga, in German East Africa. 
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Honouring the Arms of France in Royal Rheims 


French troops advancing into Audenarde, in Belgium, in the last hours of the fighting before the armistice took effect, had to exercise the 
utmost caution. IVlachine-gunners were worming their way along the streets when a priest appeared and told them the enemy had ned. 


General Maistre, commander of a French Army group, distributing decorations "] front of Rheims Catt \?dral the first 

ceremony held here since the raising of the siege in which the great church, where the Kings of France used to be crowned, su«ered 
so cruelly He conferred the fourragere upon the 149th Infantry Regiment, which had distinguished itself particularly in recent fighting. 
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Prisoners Press Forward to Freedom in the West 



Civilian prisoners trudging back from Germany to France. They 
were passing a British supply column going forward. 


Russian prisoners from Germany on the Strasbourg road : One of 
many such groups met by the French on their way through Alsace. 


British prisoners of war who had tramped to freedom met at the frontier by one of the Dutch Guards, and (right) French lads who 
had been released from their conditions of slavery behind the German lines returning through a ruined village to France. 
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Relaxation of Tension After the 


Great Strain 





German officers of the Armistice Commission in Belgium passing one of their 
metal aeroplanes that is guarded by a British sentry. The aeroplane is of a type in 
which even the wings are made of metal. 



French prisoner of war returned from Germany describing his experiences to a Parisian crowd before a captured Hun Tank on 
the Place de la Concorde. Right : Women workers on the Metz railways. 


A British soldier “ snapped ’* while taking a nap in an unconventional place and an apparently uncomfortable position. Right : A French 
soldier-artist taking sketches in Amiens for the purpose of a pictorial record of the damage wrought by the enemy. 
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With the Editor by Air to France & Back Again 


Getting ready to go aboard the Handley Page aeroplane which took the Editor of “ The War 
Illustrated ” to France and back to Feltham, Middlesex. Right: “ J. A. H." in flying kit. 


• • V'l 




View of the great bombing aeroplane in which the Editor travelled setting off from an aerodrome in the South of England on its flight to 
Marquise, France, inland from Boulogne, a description of which is given on the opposite page. 


Snapshot on the return journey, taken over the Kentish coast, and The cockpit in which the Editor made his aerial voyage, the 
showing the second aeroplane in the distance. engines being in motion preparatory to the start. 
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MY FIRST FLIGHTS 

By the Editor 


T HERE can be few people with red 
blood in their arteries who are 
not interested in aviation. How 
many of us have shared Ruskin’s youthful 
illusion that he could fly ? As a boy 
whose lot was cast in a grey city of the 
North, where most people lived in flats 
up many stairs, I had this illusion at 
times, until a trial trip from the half- 
landing to the “ stair-head ” cured me, 
and left a life-long souvenir ! To fly ! 
“ Had I the wings of a dove ! ” From 
earliest times man’s thoughts have flown 
upward like the sparks. And one of the 
great legacies of the war is the absolute 
conquest of the air. " Regions Caesar 
never knew ’’ are ours to-day. Engrossed 
as our minds have been by thoughts of 
war, we can but dimly vision the wonders 
which even next year will witness in the 
navigation of the aerial oceans. 

Sixteen years ago, with the technical 
collaboration of the late Sir Hiram Maxim, 
one of the pioneers of the “ heavier- 
than-air ” machines, I wrote a book 
entitled " The Conquest of the Air,” 
inspired thereto by the success of Santos 
Dumont and his dirigibles. This book 
was brought to my mind the other night 
when I went to see “ Going Up,” the 
musical farce at the Gaiety, in which 
such fun as it contains is derived from the 
notion of an author of a book on flying 
who had never been in an aeroplane being 
induced to enter for a competition against 
an expert flyer in order to live up to his 
literary reputation. My book was written 
under a nom de guerre, and brought its 
author an invitation to join the Aero¬ 
nautical Society ! 

Starting with a “ Record” 

And I made my first flights just sixteen 
years later! So much for theory and 
practice : or, if you will, for enthusiasm 
and opportunity. 

Oddly enough, it happened that my 
very first flight was a " record-breaker," 
anil that is more than most who have 
" taken the air ” can claim. Mr. Handley 
Page, whose name is world-famous as the 
first designer definitely to produce an 
aerial bus as safe as any that runs from 
Liverpool Street to Putney, invited a 
company of journalists for a trial trip 
over London on Friday, November r.sth, 
and I was included in that party. The 
giant machine was one of the type that 
had been prepared to bomb Berlin — and 
I shall ever regret that the armistice 
came three days too soon, else Berlin had 
tasted an effective dose of the medicine 
she prescribed for London. This par¬ 
ticular machine was only finished at noon 
on that grey November day, and at four 
o’clock in the afternoon no fewer than 
forty of us — including about a dozen 
ladies—packed ourselves into the cock¬ 
pits which had been prepared for bombs, 
and Mr. Prodgcr of the eagle eye and 
steady nerve piloted us aloft from the 
Handley Page Aerodrome at Cricklewood 
to nearly a mile over London. The 
targest number ever carried in one machine 
before was twenty-two ; so that a load 
of forty-one persons signified a great 
advance, and judge ye the constructor’s 
confidence in his machine to risk these two- 
score precious necks in a tiial flight 1 
Think also of our simple faith in Handley 
Page ! 

I could write a whole number of this 


journal about my first impressions, but 
two or three paragraphs must for the 
moment suffice. The first sensation that 
we were off the ground and in the air was 
one of pure joy, a thrill of delight. As 
the tree-fringed fields, and then the 
suburban houses were seen floating past 
beneath the car, through the open man¬ 
hole on the side of which I stood with far 
less trepidation than I have on the low 
coping of a pier, the sense of pleasure 
went tingling through the body, the only 
regret being the lateness of the hour and 
the gathering dark, which meant all too 
short a trip. 

In a Strange New World 

In a few minutes we were crossing the 
Thames, Putney way, the river looking no 
Wider than a ditch, the villas like a show 
of dolls’ houses at Gamage’s, but each 
perfectly defined. The surprise to me 
was the proportion of open space and 
greenery, even in the west of London ; 
around Charing Cross and Paddington it 
still seemed not greatly different from the 
outlying suburbs in this respect. Bucking¬ 
ham Palace, with its grounds so trim and 
artificial-looking from our height of six 
thousand feet, was, curiously enough, the 
first landmark I definitely made out. 

The gathering clouds above which we 
flew seemed to drift like thinnest vapour 
below us, obscuring in no degree our 
downward view ; but looked at sidewise 
they appeared as solid as the Alps and 
far more beautiful, stretching, as it 
seemed, on every side for illimitable miles, 
the sky above densely blue, a refulgent 
moon tipping the cloud pinnacles with a 
luminous glory, while the far, encircling 
horizon of this strange new world into 
which we had risen so quickly was flaming 
gold. Such a scene as one before had only 
looked upon through the magic casements 
of the poets. 

Hendon Aerodrome I recognised as we 
lost height, and then trams and buses 
lighting up along the Edgware Road, 
and presently the four 350 h.p. engines 
ceased to roar their deafening chorus, 
and the great machine was skimming 
rapidly Over the housetops, trees and 
hedgerows rushed furiously below us 
again, and with a gentle bump it pre¬ 
sently touched ground and “ taxied ” 
along the field we had risen from half an 
hour before, coming to rest almost at the 
spot from which it first took off. 

A Cross-Channel Trip 

Such was my first flight, and by an odd 
circumstance my second was made on 
the following day, when, at the invitation 
of the R.A.F., X was one of a party of 
journalists who flew—again in a H.P., but 
of the earlier two-engined type with the 
shorter under-planes—from a great aero¬ 
drome not far from the ancient town of 
Hythe, across the Channel to Marquise, 
in France, and back from there to White- 
head Park, Feltham, between Twickenham 
and Staines. 

A clear blue sky and a westerly wind 
freshening when we clambered into the 
well-tried aerial ” ferry,” promised a 
delightful trip. Three machines were 
making the passage, and each took off 
within a minute or two of the other, 
giving us a pleasant sense of companion¬ 
ship in the air. It was fascinating to look 


down upon the Kentish uplands, so 
closely cultivated as to resemble those 
crazy quilts our grandmothers used to 
make, seen as through a diminishing 
glass the higher we climbed, yet never 
losing definiteness of detail. Above two 
thousand feet one could still see the hens 
running about in the barnyards ; the 
sheep cropping the grass looked smaller 
than toy terriers, but unmistakably sheep. 
A ploughman guiding two horses in a 
field, whose furrows even could be traced, 
shaded his eyes with his hand to look up 
at us, and we were then so high that a 
Bristol scout flying beneath us no doubt 
looked as small to the ploughman as 
it did to us. 

The passing over “ the white cliffs of 
Old England ” v'as peculiarly interesting. 
Below us the earth and shelving shore 
seemed so flat that an old Martello tower, 
over which we flew, looked precisely like a 
coloured diagram on a sheet of paper. 
Presently, as we bore out to sea, the 
tower was seen rising sharply from the 
flat earth, and the cliffs disclosed them¬ 
selves by their shadows. The crisping 
waves on the wide expanse of blue sea 
seemed motionless, but the white gulls 
could be seen darting hither and thither 
over them. The vessels in the channel, 
now alive with traffic, were all absurdly 
small and narrow, trailing two long 
tracks of foam behind. 

Marquise to Middleser 

As we neared the French coast, picking 
up the lighthouse at Cape Grisnez, the 
water was so clear that the varying strata 
of shelving rock beneath it, and banks 
of submerged seaweeds, were easily 
discernible, and u T e must then have been 
not less than three thousand ■ feet up, 
as w T e had touched 4,500 feet over the 
Channel. The white roads of France, 
coastwise to Calais and Boulogne, inland 
to St. Omer, were all so recognisable 
that the “ navigator’s ” task in clear 
weather seemed a mere sinecure. 

The landscape appeared curiously un¬ 
real, artificial 7 the rocky patches remind¬ 
ing one irresistibly of those miniature 
rock gardens the Japanese make for table 
decorations. The immense aerodrome 
at Marquise was unmistakable, even to 
us who were arriving there for the first 
time, and the great machine came to 
earth as gently as a feather. 

Of our return trip—with thirteen 
aboard!—in the afternoon from Marquise, 
across the Channel again, over Kent and 
Surrey, when the weather had changed 
to gusty winds and scurrying clouds, 
with fog patches here and there, I have 
no space to tell. But it was an unforget¬ 
table experience, and though the wind 
chilled us and buffeted us who stood 
exposed on the platform, it was only 
the failing light and drifting mists that 
made us glad to descry the familiar 
reservoirs of Kingston and to hear the 
engines cut out soon afterwards as we 
sank swiftly over houses and gardens on 
to the splendid landing-place of the White- 
head Aircraft Company—one of the 
romances of the war — at Feltham, 
where, in a brightly-lighted refreshment- 
room, we drank at Mr. Whitehead's 
invitation to the future of commercial 
aviation—a future so wonderful that 
only the interstellar space can limit it. 
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Metz Puts Down the Mighty from Their Seats 


Statue of Frederick Charles, the “ Red Prince,” at Metz, thrown from its pedestal by the inhabitants of the town. It was to him that 
Metz was surrendered by Marshal Bazaine in 1870. The Town Council has changed the names Prinz Friedrich Karl Platz and Prinz 
Friedrich Karlstrasse to Place Roi Georges V. and Rue du President Wilson. Right : One of the overthrown German statues in Metz. 



Preparation by the inhabitants of Metz for demolishing the statue of a German soldier, “ The Iron Field Grey,” erected in their town 
in 1917. They first put a rope round the figure’s neck to indicate their feelings on being liberated from that which it represented. 
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n NEW NAMES IN OUR OLD NAVY g 

j By Percival A. Hislam [j 


ft /^~\X'E frequently hears it remarked 
'• 11 that the conservatism of the Navy 

is notorious, and within limits 
this is true. The Xavy holds fast to 
ancient customs; it preserves a deep 
reverence for ,the chivalry and the brother¬ 
hood of the sea ; and nothing can stir the 
patriotic and martial spirit of the British 
seaman, whether officer or man, more 
than an appeal to the tradition of the 
Service as embodied in some particular 
name. It may be the name of a man or 
the name of a ship—rarely the name of a 
battle—but the inspiration never fails. 

It is part and parcel of this spirit that 
the Xavy dislikes new names for its 
warships. It prefers to hand on the old 
and honoured names from ship to ship. 
It is obvious, however, that even with 
the normal growth of, the Fleet this 
policy- could not be permanently main¬ 
tained, though it must be confessed that 
those who were responsible for the naming 
of our warships in the olden days gave 
us a very wide area of selection. 

The British Fleet has expanded at such 
a rapid rate during the last four years 
that it must have severely taxed the 
, responsible authorities to find a different 
and a suitable name for each ship. The 
trouble did not apply so much to the 
ships of the line—the battleships and 
battle-cruisers—since these were relatively 
few in number and could easily be. named, 
if desired, from the historical records. It 
- is nevertheless interesting to observe that 
the Fleet had never, until this war, 
included a Queen Elizabeth, while it 
seems even more strange that, among the 
three “ freak ” ships, the names of the 
Glorious and Courageous were entirely 
new to tho'“ Xavy List." 

Time-Honoured Names 

Actually the latest battleships now in 
commission with the Fleet are the live 
of the Royal Sovereign class, which 
followed the Queen Elizabeths, and it 
affords a notable insight into the “ con¬ 
servatism ” of the Xavy to observe their 
names and the dates when they were 
first introduced into the .Service, the 
latter being given in parentheses : Royal 
Oak (1603), Royal Sovereign (1485), 
Ramillies (1706), Revenge (1577), and 
Resolution (1650). Our two great “ war- 
built " battle-cruisers the Repulse and 
Renown bear, names which have been 
handed down in the Xavy from 159& and 
165Z respectively. 

It is naturally among the smaller types 
of warslups that the difficulties of name- 
finding have been greatest, because of the 
numbers in which such vessels have 
usually been turned out. The trouble 
has often been accentuated by a curious 
determination of the authorities, which 
obtrudes itself only at fairly lengthy 
intervals; to give all vessels of the same 
group a name beginning with the same 
initial letter. Readers will immediately 
call to mind the enormously, useful and 
successful light cruisers which followed 
|J the Arethusa class, and whose names all 
* begin with C. The result is not always 
U satisfactory, because you are almost 
m bound to be driven to the selection of 
T names which do not “ go well ’’ together. 
U Our latest " C ” cruisers, for instance, 
jj include the Caledon, Calypso, Cambrian, 

■••cc-c-ccr* —- —- ...... 


Canterbury, Caradoc, Cardiff, Castor, 
Centaur, Ceres, Concord, Constance, Co¬ 
ventry, Curayoa, and Curlew’. 

It will be seen that there is nothing at 
all homogeneous about these names 
except their initial letter, and as there 
are scores of other naval vessels whose 
names begin with “ C," including a 
number of light cruisers, the initial is 
really no guide whatever to the class to 
which the vessel belongs. It is interesting 
to note that of all the ".war-built" light 
cruiser names quoted above only one is 
new to the Xavy-—the Cardiff. 

In the Destroyer List 

This initial system has-been applied 
also to destroyers. These, of course, are 
much more numerous than the cruisers ; 
but; on the other hand, there is a much 
less restricted area in which to explore. 
Thus, one does not find it incongruous 
that in a list of destroyers the Obdurate 
should rub alphabetical shoulders with 
the Obedient, the Violent with the-Violet, 
and so on. I believe that, with the excep¬ 
tion of new- vessels named to replace 
others lost in the war, such as the Shark 
aud Sparrowhawk (destroyers sunk in 
heroic action at Jutland), and Vindictive 
—though in this case the original is not 
lost—only three British warships have 
been named " after" any incident in the 
war. These are the destroyers Mons, 
Manic, and Verdun. 

It may be recalled that, on that day 
in July when the Germans began their 
retreat across the Marne, H.M. destroyer 
Marne sank one of the U boats that had 
been engaged in the massed and sustained 
attack upon the great liner Justicia. It 
may be mentioned that all United States 
destroyers are named after naval worthies, 
though Mr. Ford’s " chasers,” which are 
hardly less formidable than ordinary 
destroyers, arc to be so numerous that 
they will be known as “ Eagle Xo. 1," 
and so on. Germany, having neither 
naval worthies nor, presumably, the 
imagination to find names for her 
destroyers, has always numbered them, 
with an initial letter prefixed to show the 
builder. Thus, " G ” stands for the Kriipp 
Germania yard at Kiel, “ S" for the 
Schichau w-orks at Danzig, and so on. 

"Flower Sloops ” 

Many new classes of ships have been 
added to the Navy for the special purposes 
of the war, and most of these brought new 
names along with them. Among the 
earliest were the monitors, and the biggest 
of the first batch, armed with a couple of 
15 in. guns apiece, were named Marshal 
Key and Marshal Soult. The others, 
carrying 12 in. or 14 in. guns, were all 
named after British Army heroes, such 
as Wolfe, Clive, Havelock, Sir John Moore, 
and Roberts. All told, there were fourteen 
of these large monitors—the Raglan was 
sunk by the Goeben in January—and 
behind them came a number of much 
smaller vessels distinguished by a letter 
and a number. M15 to M2S—this last 
also was sunk by the Goeben—carry a 
single 9'2 in. gun as their principal arma¬ 
ment, while M29—M33 have two 6 in. 
guns. 

Other war craft which have been 
designated by a letter and a number arc 
the P and PC classes of- patrol boats, 


which have done excellent work against ft 
the U boats in the Channel, and are not • 
above looking like submarines themselves I 
when it suits their purpose. There arc I 
also the well-known " M.L.’s,” or motor- 
launches, manned exclusively by the 
R.N.V.R., which have done such splendid 1 
patrol work 4'ound our coasts. They | 
number now close upon six hundred, i 
• Finally, there are the " C.M.B.’s"— ! 
coastal motor-boats— whose work with j 
the Dover Patrol was so highly eulogised 
after the spring assaults on Ostend and 
Zecbrugge. 

One of the most interesting series of 
ships built during the war has been the 
Acacia class, generally known in the Navy 
as the “ Flower sloops." This class was 
designed for a variety of duties, including 
anti-submarine, general patrol, convoy, 
and mine-sweeping, and well over a ; 
hundred of them have been built. Since I 
they are all named after flowers—or, at 
any rate, after something in the vegetable j 
World — it will’ readily be understood that ! 
they brought a lojt of strange names with j 
them. One cannot give a full list of such 1 
new names, but they include Anchusa, | 
Aubretia, Gentian, Mallow, Polyanthus, 
and Snapdragon. 

New classes of gunboats were also built 
for service in Mesopotamia, and these were 
divided officially into " China gunboats " j 
and " smaller China gunboats.” The j 
former, armed with a couple of 6 in. guns, 1 
are named after such insects as the ! 
Cricket, Glowworm, and Gnat ; while the I 
smaller vessels, whose principal equipment I 
is a 4 iu. gun, but which have the peculiar j 
advantage of being able to get about in 
two feet of water—bear such names as [ 
Butterfly, Cranefly, and Dragonfly. 

Heroes of Trafalgar 

Many interesting names and scries of 
names will be found among the minor 
vessels and auxiliaries built for the Navy 's 
use during the war. There is a fairly 
numerous class of paddle mine-sweepers ail 
named after famous hunts, stich as the 
Quorn, Cottesmore, and Belvoir. Yet 
another group of auxiliaries is named 
after the items that might appear on a , 
dance programme (of sorts). They are the { 
Cotillion, Gavotte, Hornpipe, Mazurka, 1 
Minuet, Pirouette, OuadriUe, and Roger | 
de Covcrley. 

Not long ago the Admiralty began to | 
build a new series of mine-sweeping j 
trawlers, and for the names of these 
vessels they simply took the seamen's 
muster-roll of the Victory as it was at 
Trafalgar. The result is as plebeian a 
collection as one could wish to see. 
Obviously, now that this precedent has | 
been created, there is no reason why the 
Navy should ever run dry of names— 
names with a tradition attached to them, 
too ; for what greater honour could a 
man claim than to have fought in the 
Victory at Trafalgar ? 

May I, in conclusion, contradict the 
statement, often made lately, that the I 
names of all Nelson’s ships at Trafalgar . 
arc now represented in the Navy. There { 
were twenty-seven British ships of the • 
line present, and those which have no « 
present-day namesake in the Fleet are jj 
the Britannia (submarined last month), . 
Tonnant, Bellisle, Defence, and Poly- v 
pheinus. (j 
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THE EDIT OR’S P OSTSCRIPT „ . 

MY CHRISTMAS LETTER-BAG 


I 


S UI 1 ELY no Christ¬ 
mas in the ex¬ 
perience of any person 
now alive could have 
deserved more tho¬ 
roughly to be, cele¬ 
brated with all its 
traditional good cheer and merriment 
than the Christmas of 1918. This is 
the fifth Christmas-wcek issue of The, 
War Illustrated, but it is really tho 
first that can breathe anything like the 
spirit which attaches to the season of 
goodwill. It is also the last that wo shall 
publish, as the days of The War Illus¬ 
trated arc now drawing' to a close, 
though quite a good case could be made, 
out for continuing ' for .several . further 
volumes under this .title, as the interests 
aroused by more than foiir years qf war 
are. scarcely likely to be exhausted in 
our time. ' Still I 'am persuaded. bur 
decision is the right one,' as we have no 
wish to go on thinking war ”, a day 
longer than is necessary, and the remaking 
of the world, the re-establishment of 
prosperity and happiness, throughout our 
own land; and those that’ have been 
invaded, are the matters that should most 
engage our thoughts from now onward. 

HAVE been almost " snowed under ” 
with letters from my readers during 
the last,week or two, and very helpful-1 
find these, chiefly as confirming me in 
the.plans that are'dcveloping in my mind, 
hirst of all. I must take notice once again 
of correspondents like. 1 \ J. Griffiths 
(Abergavenny) and W. Line (Dunstable), 
who are the latest that have raised the 
question' Of concluding Tiie War Illus¬ 
trated, with a double volume. I can 
assure these correspondents, and many 
others who have written on the same 
subject, that 'they arc quite mistaken 
in thinking-tha.t.tlie. result of ofir,double 
volume will be displeasing.- As;a matter 
of faefr it will bejmdre pleasing-than if 
1 had made-Volumes; 8 and 9 separate 
books. Owing to the restrictions imposed 
upon us by the paper control, our weekly 
issues lor the last year have, bulked far 
less than .formerly, and,A as a consequence. 
Volumes 8 and '9, if bound separately, 
would look very thin contrasted with tho 
earlier volumes. , .-...> 

N OT only' so, but the materials for 
, the binding-cases have become ex¬ 
tremely scarce and almost prohibitively 
costly. It was thus consulting my readers’ 
interests that I determined to make 
Volumes, S and 9 into one handsome book, 
which-will really be. very little .bulkier 
than Volume 1, and mean, that The War 
Illustrated will.be complete in eight 
very .handsome volumes. The arrangement 
is economical from the 'reader’s '.point 
of view, and it is too early yet to suppose 
. that we are returning rapidly to the. old 
condition of..things when inexhaustible 
supplies of cheap paper were available. 
Prices will remain high, and ‘ supplies. 
limited,.for a considerable time to'conic., 
and it is very,-doubtful whether, we shall 
1 ever again be able _ to 'purchase' raw 
I materials so cheaply as in the past. _ 

T HERE is really no end (0 the', sugges¬ 
tions, that are reaching me for the 
I future, but an Edinburgh correspondent 
| (A. Pearson)', in a long and very able 

.c-et-c-c-c:' 


letter, sums up the possibilities in a com-, 
“prehensive manner, pointing out -how 
fascinating it will he to follow the course 
of reconstruction in Belgium, and in 
Northern France, where whole new cities 
have to he built, where great industries 
have to he restored ; in Russia, where 
the most sensational developments are 
still possible, and even in Germany itself. 
As he says, “many thousands of British 
readers arc still vor* ignorant of the 
geography and conditions of life in all 
these countries,’’, and it will be part of 
my task to remove this ignorance so 
far as readers of The War Illustrated 
are concerned.... Mr. Hamilton Fyfe, who 
is .to be the principal member of our 


/ Offer 

One Hundred 
Pounds 

to the reader of '' The War Illustrated ’ 
who sends to me the best title for the 
successor’ to this journal, which is to be a 
picture-record of the new era. 

I F the best title suggested by any of my 
readers is, in my judgment, more 
attractive than any I have thought of. it 
will be used ; but whether or not it is 
adopted for the new publication, the 
prize money will be paid in any case. 

T HE conditions, which must be strictly 
observed, are as follows: 

Write the words “New Title” at top 
on back of a postcard and beneath,-in 
bold letters, the title you suggest. 

Add your' own name and address very 
clearly on same side. 

Direct the card to "The Editor, The 
War Illustrated, The Fleetway House, 
Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 4 .” . 
Post not later than Monday, January 13 th, 

1919. . 

Only one title may be written on one post¬ 
card ; byt any competitor may send Arno 
cards — more than two will disqualify. 
The Editor’s decision will be final. 
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contributing staff, and, after the New 
Year, will be working exclusively for The 
War. Illustrated, is the most widely 
travelled of all. British journalises,' and 
my readers can look forward to an immense 
amount of ! pleasure , and, educational 
interest in the products of his pen which 
will appear in toy new publication. 

EOGRAPIIY is. one of my own 
special subjects, and it . has been a 
great pleasure to. hie in conducting The 
War .Illustrated to find how the taste 
for geography has been, developed during 
the war.' A South'Shields correspondent 
(T.;Purvis) who) by the way, is so pleased 
with C. M.’s weekly essay that he would 
like to sec our new'.paper,'called “ The 
Observation Post,”, tells "mb that he lias 
greatly improved his geographical know; 
ledge by reading The War Illustrated) 
ana another correspondent, E.-'J. Mathew; 
soii (Hornsey),-would have me turn the 


new paper into “ a history and geography 
of Europe dating from the signing of the 
armistice.” Geography will certainly he 
one of our strong points, and our next 
year’s volume 'will probably include a 
complete scries of maps of all the newly- 
formed nations ol the world. 

T HIS reminds me that I have had cpiitc 
a number of suggestions within the 
last week or two, about maps which 
readers would like to see immediately, 
and my correspondents “ Keen Reader”, 
and “ Constant Reader ’’--the latter a 
110111 de plume that should he avoided— 
will be interested to know that! have put 
in hand a full-page map showing-the' battle 
positions at the time of the armistice; and' 
the enemy territories to be occupied, 
together with the neutral zones and bridge¬ 
heads, as this is, of course, a most impor¬ 
tant item for preservation in the bound 
volume. 

I T is very surprising to me how many 
of my. readers would like to go on 
indefinitely with battle descriptions. - Such 
correspondents as R. Savidge (Tottenham), 
W. H. .Batchelor (Battersea),; II. N. 
Richards (Balham), A. Bitterli (Birming¬ 
ham), and others, arc all in favour of still 
further studies, of the war, even to the 
extent of recapitulating all the leading 
battle events in much greater detail than 
we have been able to do, and to publishing 
numerous compilations of a statistical 
kind' dealing with every aspect of the 
world’s life during these wonderful years; 
One of these correspondents has even a 
suggestion for “ Illustrated War' Memo- - 
ries,” which might run as long as The 
War Illustrated itself. 

T HE Empire, too, will bulk largely in 
the contents, ol our new periodical, 
as Miss Nicoll (Tayport) suggests it should; 
For helpful suggestions I have also -to 
thank T. E. Brown (Tooting), S. A: 
Cartwright (Newbury), Miss Lee (East 
Grihstead)', W. J. Wincott (Surbiton), and 
many others “who write to tell me that 
they have read The-War Illustrated 
from the first number, and add their voices 
to : the swelling chorus in -favour of 
“carrying on.” In particular I like the 
conclusion of a letter from , Mr. Cyril 
Ellanr (Liverpool): “I believe from the 
success . that has'already crowned the 
efforts of yourself and your editorial stall 
that, whatever form the journal may take, 
its future is well assured.” 

T HAT, indeed, is a very agreeable 
attitude, of mind, from a reader to 
his editor, and it is some satisfaction, 
when nearing the conclusion .of so con¬ 
siderable a work as the.production of nine 
volumes..of The, War .Illustrated, ; to' 
find the loyalty , of one's - readers still 
sound, and their attachment so strong 
that another now and probably greater 
undertaking can be faced with the com- 
pletest confidence in theirsupport.. Thus, 
it is with a feeling of deep pleasure and a 
lightness of ' heart long unfamiliar that 
I can sign this Postscript to the fifth and 
last of The War Illustrated. Christmas 
numbers with the very sincerest. of good 
wishes to my readers for a right merry 
Christmas and a really happy New Year. 

i a . re. 


J- 
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